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TO  THB 

RIGHT    HONOURABLE 

AND  TRULY  NOBLE 

RICHARD  LORD  VAUGHAN, 

EARL  OF  CARBERY,  &c. 


VTLOSD, 

1  HAVB  now,  b^  the  assistance  of  God,  and  the  advantages  of  your 
many  feiyonis,  finished  a  year  of  sermons;  which  if,  like  the  first  year 
of  onr  Saviour's  preaching,  it  may  be  annus  aceqpidbUU, '  an  accept- 
able year*  to  God  and  His  afflicted  handmaid  the  chnich  of  England| 
a  lehef  to  some  of  her  new  necessities,  and  an  institution  or  assist- 
ance to  any  sonl ;  I  shall  esteem  it  among  those  honours  and  blessings 
with  which  God  uses  to  reward  those  gCKod  intentions,  which  Himsdf 
first  puts  into  our  hearts,  and  then  recompenses  upon  our  heads.  My 
lord,  th^  were  first  presented  to  God  in  the  ministries  of  your 
family :  for  this  is  a  blessing  for  which  your  lordship  is  to  bless  God, 
that  your  fBonily  is,  like  Gideon's  fleece,  irriguous  with  a  dew  from 
heaven  when  much  of  the  vidnage  is  dry;  for  we  have  cause  to 
remember  tiiat  Lmac  complained  of  the  Philistims,  who  filled  up  his 
wells  with  stones  and  ruobish,  and  left  no  beverage  for  the  flocks; 
and  therefore  they  could  give  no  milk  to  them  that  waited  upon  the 
flocks,  and  the  flocks  coidd  not  be  gathered,  nor  fed,  nor  defended* 
It  was  a  design  of  ruin,  and  had  in  it  the  greatest  hostility,  and  so  it 
hath  been  lately ; 

— —  nndique  totii 

Usque  tdeo  torbatnr  agris:  en  ipse  capeUai 

Proteniis  sger  ago,  banc  etiam  vix  Tityre  dnco*. 

But,  my  lord,  this  is  not  all :  I  would  fain  also  complain  that  men 
feel  not  their  greatest  evil,  and  are  not  sensible  of  their  danger,  nor 
covetous  of  what  they  want,  nor  strive  for  that  which  is  forbidden 
them;  but  that  this  complunt  would  suppose  an  unnatural  evil  to 
rule  in  the  hearts  of  men;  for  who  would  have  in  him  so  little  of  a 

•  [Virg.  Eel.  I  11.] 
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man  as  not  to  be  greedy  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  holy  ordinances, 
even  therefore  because  they  are  so  hard  to  have?  and  this  evil, 
although  it  can  have  no  excuse,  yet  it  hath  a  great  and  a  certain 
cause ;  for  the  word  of  God  still  creates  new  appetites  as  it  satisfies 
the  old,  and  enlarges  the  capacity  as  it  fills  the  first  propensities  of 
the  spirit.  For  all  spiritual  blessings  are  seeds  of  immortality  and  of 
infinite  felicities ;  they  swell  up  to  the  comprehensions  of  eternity ; 
and  the  desires  of  the  soul  can  never  be  wearied  but  when  they  are 
decayed,  as  the  stomach  will  be  craving  every  day  unless  it  be  sick 
and  abused.  But  every  man's  experience  tells  him  now,  that  because 
men  have  not  preaching,  they  less  desire  it ;  their  long  fasting  makes 
them  not  to  love  their  meat ;  and  so  we  have  cause  to  fear  the  people 
will  fall  to  an  atrophy,  then  to  a  loathing  of  holy  food ;  and  then 
God's  anger  will  follow  the  method  of  our  sin,  and  send  a  famine  of 
the  word  and  sacraments.  This  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  fear, 
and  this  fear  can  be  relieved  by  nothing  but  by  notices  and  experience 
of  the  greatness  of  the  divine  mercies  and  goodness. 

Against  this  danger  in  future  and  evil  in  present  as  you  and  all 
good  men  interpose  their  prayers,  so  have  I  added  this  little  instance 
of  my  care  and  services ;  oeing  willing  to  minister  in  all  offices  anpL 
varieties  of  employment,  that  so  I  may  by  all  means  save  some,  and 
confirm  others ;  or  at  least  that  myself  may  be  accepted  of  God  in  my 
desiring  it.  And  I  think  I  have  some  reasons  to  expect  a  specisd 
mercy  in  this,  because  I  find,  by  the  constitution  of  the  divine  pro- 
vidence and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  that  all  the  great  necessities  of  the 
church  have  been  served  by  the  zeal  of  preachmg  in  pubKc,  and  other 
holy  ministries  in  pubUc  or  private,  as  they  could  be  had.  By  this 
the  apostles  planted  the  church,  and  the  primitive  bishops  supported 
the  faith  of  martyrs,  and  the  hardiness  of  confessors,  and  the  austerity 
of  the  retired.  By  this  they  confounded  heretics  and  evil  livers,  and 
taught  them  the  ways  of  the  Spirit,  and  left  them  without  pertinacy, 
or  without  excuse.  It  was  preachmg  that  restored  the  splendour  of 
the  church,  when  barbarism,  and  wars,  and  ignorance,  either  sate  in, 
or  broke  the  doctor's  chair  in  pieces :  for  then  it  was  that  divers 
orders  of  Religious,  and  especiaUy  of  preachers,  were  erected ;  God 
inspiring  into  whole  companies  of  men  a  zeal  of  preaching.  And  by 
the  same  instrument  God  restored  the  beauty  of  the  church,  when  it 
was  necessary  she  should  be  reformed;  it  was  the  assiduous  and 
learned  preaching  of  those  whom  God  chose  for  His  ministers  in  that 
work  that  wrought  the  advantages  and  persuaded  those  truths  which 
are  the  enamel  and  beauty  of  our  churches.  And  because  by  the 
same  means  all  things  are  preserved  by  which  they  are  produced,  it 
cannot  but  be  certain  that  the  present  state  of  the  church  requires  a 
greater  care  and  prudence  in  this  ministry  than  ever;  especiaUy  since 
yj  p^reaching  some  endeavour  to  supplant  preaching,  and  by  inter- 
cepting the  fruits  of  the  flocks  to  dishearten  the  shepherds  &om  their 
attendances. 
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My  lord^  your  great  nobleness  and  religious  charity  hath  taken 
from  me  some  portions  of  that  glory  which  I  designed  to  myself  in 
imitation  of  St.  Paul  towards  the  Corinthian  churchy  who  esteemed 
it  his  honour  to  preach  to  them  without  a  revenue :  and  though  also 
like  him  I  have  a  trade^  by  which  as  I  can  be  more  useful  to  others^ 
and  less  burdensome  to  you :  yet  to  you  also,  under  God,  I  owe  the 
quiet  and  the  opportunities  and  circumstances  of  that,  as  if  Ood  had 
so  interweaved  the  support  of  my  afilEurs  with  your  charity,  that  He 
would  have  no  advantages  pass  upon  me  but  by  your  interest;  and 
that  I  should  expect  no  reward  of  the  issues  of  my  calling,  unless 
your  lordship  have  a  share  in  the  blessing. 

My  lord,  I  give  God  thanks  that  my  lot  is  fallen  so  fairly,  and 
that  I  can  serve  your  lordship  in  that  ministry  by  which  I  am  bound 
to  serve  God,  and  that  my  gratitude  and  my  duty  are  bound  up  in 
the  same  bundle ;  but  now,  that  which  was  yours  by  a  right  of  pro- 
priety, I  have  made  public,  that  it  may  still  be  more  yours,  and  you 
derive  to  yourself  a  comfort,  if  you  shall  see  the  necessity  of  others 
served  by  that  which  you  heard  so  diligently,  and  accepted  with  so 
much  piety,  and  I  am  persuaded  have  entertiuned  with  that  religion 
and  obedience  which  is  the  duty  of  all  those  who  know,  that  sermons 
are  arguments  against  us  unless  they  make  us  better,  and  that  no 
sermon  13  received  as  it  ought,  unless  it  makes  us  quit  a  vice,  or  be 
in  love  with  virtue ;  unless  we  suffer  it  in  some  instiice  or  degree  to 
do  the  work  of  God  upon  our  souls. 

My  lord,  in  these  sermons  I  have  meddled  with  no  man's  interest, 
that  only  excepted  which  is  eternal ;  but  if  any  man's  vice  was  to  be 
reproved,  I  have  done  it  with  as  much  severity  as  I  ought.  Some 
cases  of  conscience  I  have  here  determined ;  but  the  special  design 
of  the  whole  is,  to  describe  the  greater  lines  of  duty  by  special  argu- 
ments ;  and  if  any  witty  censurer  shall  say  that  I  tell  him  notlmig 
but  what  he  knew  before,  I  shall  be  contented  with  it,  and  rejoice 
that  he  was  so  well  instructed,  and  wish  also  that  he  needed  not  a 
remembrancer;  but  if  either  in  the  first  or  in  the  second,  in  the 
institution  of  some  or  the  reminding  of  others,  I  can  do  God  any 
service,  no  man  ought  to  be  offended  that  sermons  are  not  like 
curious  enquiries  after  new  nothings,  but  pursuances  of  old  truths. 
However,  I  have  already  many  fair  eameste  that  your  lordship  will 
be  pleased  with  this  tender  of  my  service,  and  expression  of  my  great 
ana  dearest  obligations,  which  you  daily  renew  or  continue  upon, 

my  noblest  lord, 

your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

and  most  obliged  servant, 

JEKEMY  TAYLOE. 
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0  Lord  God,  fountain  of  life,  giver  of  all  good  things,  who  dvest 
to  men  the  blessed  hope  of  eternal  life  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Cnrist, 
and  hast  promised  Thy  holy  spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him;  be  pre- 
sent with  us  in  the  dispensation  of  Thy  holy  word  [and  sacra- 
ments'] ;  grant  that  we,  being  preserved  £rom  all  evil  b^  Thy  power, 
and,  among  the  diversities  of  opinions  and  judgments  m  this  world, 
from  aU  errors  and  false  docteines,  and  led  into  aU  truth  by  the 
conduct  of  Thy  holy  spirit,  may  for  ever  obey  Thy  heavenly  calnng  : 
that  we  may  not  be  only  hearers  of  the  word  of  life,  but  doers  also 
of  good  works,  keeping  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  living  an  un- 
blameable  life,  usefully  and  charitably,  religiously  and  prudently,  in 
all  godliness  and  honesty  before  Thee  our  (jod  and  before  all  the 
world,  that  at  the  end  of  our  mortal  life  we  may  enter  into  the  light 
and  life  of  God,  to  sing  praises  and  eternal  hymns  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  name  in  eternal  ages,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.   Amen. 


In  whose  name  let  us  pray,  in  the  words  which  Himself  commanded, 

saying, 

OuE  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name;  Thy 
kingdom  come;  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven :  give 
us  this  day  our  daUy  bread;  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us ;  and  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  us  from  evil :  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 


A  PBAYEB  AFTER  SERMON^ 

Lord,  pity  and  pardon,  direct  and  bless,  sanctify  and  save  us  all. 
Give  repentance  to  all  that  live  in  sin,  and  perseverance  to  all  Thy 
sons  and  servants,  for  His  sake,  who  is  Thy  odoved,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  hopes,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus;  to 
whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  honour  and 
glory,  praise  and  adoration,  love  and  obeduence,  now  and  for  ever- 
more.   Amen. 

*  This  clause  is  to  be  omitted  if  there  be  no  tacnment  that  day. 
*  [See  Tol.  I  p.  (J7.] 
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SERMON  L    ADVENT  SUNDAY. 

DOOKSDAT  book;   OB,  CHBIST's  ADVENT  TO  JT7DGMENT\ 


2  Cor.  V.  10. 

For  we  mwi  all  appear  before  the  judgment-Hat  of  Christ,  that  everw 
one  may  receive  the  thinga  done  in  hie  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

Yibtub  and  vice  are  so  essentially  distinguished,  and  the  distinction  ia 
SO  necessary  to  be  observed  in  order  to  the  well-being  of  men  in  private 
and  in  societies,  that  to  divide  them  in  themselves,  and  to  separate 
than  by  sofBdent  notices,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  rewards,  hath 
been  designed  b;^  all  laws,  by  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  by  the  order 
of  things,  by  their  proportions  to  good  or  evil;  and  the  expectations 
of  men  have  been  named  accordingly :  that  virtue  may  have  a  proper 
seat  in  the  will  and  in  the  affections,  and  may  become  amiable  by  its 
own  excellency  and  its  appendent  blessing ;  and  that  vice  may  be 
as  natural  an  enemy  to  a  man  as  a  wolf  to  the  lamb,  and  as  darloiess 
to  light;  destructive  of  its  being,  and  a  contradiction  of  its  nature. 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  all  the  world  hath  armed  itself  against  vice, 
and  by  all  that  is  wise  and  sober  among  men  hath  taken  the  part  d 
virtue,  adorning  it  with  glorious  appellatives,  encouraging  it  by  rewards, 
entertaining  it  with  sweetness,  and  commanding  it  by  edictsi,  fortifying 
it  with  defensatives,  and  twining  with  it  in  all  artificial  compliances : 
all  this  is  short  of  man's  necessity :  for  this  will  in  all  moclest  men 
secure  their  actions  in  theatres  and  highways,  in  markets  and  churdies, 
before  the  eye  of  judges  and  in  the  sodc^  of  witnesses ;  but  the 
actions  of  closets  and  chambers,  the  designs  and  thoughts  of  men, 
their  discourses  in  dark  places,  and  the  actions  of  retirements  and  of 
the  night,  are  left  indifferent  to  virtue  or  to  vice;  and  of  these  as 
man  can  take  no  cognizance,  so  he  can  make  no  coercitive,  and  there- 
fore above  one  half  of  human  actions  is  by  the  laws  of  man  left 
unregarded  and  unprovided  for.  And  besides  tins  there  are  some  men 
who  are  bigger  than  laws,  and  some  are  bigger  than  judges,  and 
some  judges  have  lessened  themsdves  by  fear  and  cowardice,  by 

*  [Some  Miitencei  in  the  sennont  for  Troubled  Soul/  wbich  came  out  in  1607. 

Advent  tunday  have  been  noticed  as  — See  Mr.  Willmott't  Life  of  Jerevaj 

bearing  much  retemblanee  to  passages  Taylor,  p.  250.] 
io  sir  John  llay  ward's  '  Sanctuary  of  a 
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bribery  and  flattery,  by  iniquity  and  compliance;  and  wbcre.tbey 
have  not,  yet  they  have  notices  but  of  few  causes;  an4  there  are 
some  sins  so  popular  and  universal  that  to  punish  them  is  either  imy 
possible  or  intolerable;  and  to  question  such  would  betray  the  weak- 
ness of  the  public  rods  and  axes,  and  represent  the  'sinner  to  be 
stronger  than  the  power  that  is  appointed  to  be  his  bridle.  And  after 
all  this  we  find  sinners  so  prosperous  that  they  escape,  so  potent  that 
they  fear  not;  and  sin  is  made  safe  when  it  grows  great; 

Facere  omnia  saeve 

Non  impune  licet,  nisi  dum  facis*  ;— 

and  innocence  is  oppressed,  and  the  poor  cries,  and  he  hath  no  helper ; 
and  he  is  oppressed,  and  he  wants  a  patron.  And  for  these  and  many 
other  concurrent  causes,  if  you  reckon  all  the  causes  that  come  before 
all  the  judicatories  of  the  world,  though  the  litigious  are  too  many, 
and  the  matters  of  instance  are  intricate  and  numerous,  yet  the  per- 
sonal and  criminal  are  so  few,  that  of  two  thousand  sins  that  cry 
aloud  to  God  for  vengeance,  scarce  two  are  noted  by  the  public  eye 
and  chastised  by  the  hand  of  justice.  It  must  follow  from  hence  that 
it  is  but  reasonable,  for  the  mterest  of  virtue  and  the  necessities  of 
the  world,  that  the  private  should  be  judged,  and  virtue  should  be 
tied  upon  the  spirit,  and  the  poor  should  be  relieved,  and  the 
oppressed  should  appeal,  and  the  noise  of  widows  should  be  heard, 
and  the  saints  should  stand  upright,  and  the  cause  that  was  Ul  judged 
should  be  judged  over  again,  and  tyrants  should  be  called  to  account, 
and  our  thoughts  should  be  examined,  and  our  secret  actions  viewed 
on  aU  sides,  and  the  infinite  number  of  sins  which  escape  here 
should  not  escape  finally.  And  therefore  God  hath  so  ordained  it 
that  there  shall  be  a  dav  of  doom,  wherein  all  that  are  let  alone  by 
men  shall  be  questioned  by  God,  and  every  word  and  evenr  action 
shall  receive  its  just  recompense  of  reward ;  "  for  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  thei 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad.*' 

Tel  tbia  Tov  <r<iiJLaT09,  so  it  is  in  the  best  copies,  not  rh  bih,  'the 
things  done  in  the  body,'  so  we  commonly  read  it; — Hhe  things 
proper  or  due  to  the  body ;'  so  the  expression  is  more  apt  and  proper ; 
lor  not  only  what  is  done  bia  trdfiaro?,  '  by  the  body,'  but  even  the 
acts  of  abstracted  understanding  and  volition,  the  acts  of  reflection 
and  choice,  acts  of  self-love  and  admiration,  and  whatever  else  can  be 
supposed  the  proper  and  peculiar  act  of  the  soul  or  of  the  spirit,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  at  the  day  of  judgment :  and  even  these  may  be 
called  Idia  tov  a-dfuiTos,  because  these  are  the  acts  of  the  man  in  the 
state  of  conjunction  with  the  body.  The  words  have  in  them  no  other 
difficulty  or  variety,  but  contain  a  great  truth  of  the  biggest  interest, 
and  one  of  the  most  material  constitutive  articles  of  the  whole  religion, 
and  the  greatest  endearment  of  our  duty  in  the  whole  world.  Things 

*  [Lucan.  viiL  4^2.] 
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are  so  ordered  by  the  great  Lord  of  all  tlie  creatures^  that  whatsoever 
we  do  or  suffer  shall  be  called  to  account^  and  this  account  shall  be 
exacts  and  the  sentetice  shall  be  just^  and  the  reward  shall  be  great; 
all  the  evils  of  the  world  shall  be  amended,  and  the  injustices  shall 
be  repaid,  and  the  divine  providence  shall  be  vindicated,  and  virtue 
and  vice  shall  for  ever  be  remarked  by  their  separate  dwellings  and 
rewards. 

This  is  that  which  the  apostle  in  the  next  verse  calls  ''the  terror 
of  the  Lord.''  It  is  His  terror,  because  Himself  shall  appear  in  His 
dress  of  majesty  and  robes  of  justice ;  and  it  is  His  terror,  because  it 
is  of  all  the  thmgs  in  the  world  the  most  formidable  in  itself,  and  it 
is  most  fearful  to  us :  where  shall  be  acted  the  interest  and  final 
sentence  of  eternity;  and  because  it  is  so  intended,  I  shall  all  the 
way  represent  it  as  "  the  Lord's  terror,"  that  we  may  be  afndd  of  sin, 
for  the  destruction  of  which  this  terror  is  intended.  First  there- 
fore we  will  consider  the  persons  that  are  to  be  judged,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  advantages  or  our  sorrows ;  ''we  must  all  appear:" 
secondly,  the  Judge  and  His  judgment-seat;  "before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ :"  thirdly,  the  sentence  that  they  are  to  receive;  "  the 
things  due  to  the  body,  good  or  bad ;"  accorcung  as  we  now  please, 
but  then  cannot  alter.  Eveiy  of  these  are  dressed  with  circumstances 
of  affliction  and  aflErightment  to  those  to  whom  such  terrors  shall 
appertain  as  a  portion  of  their  inheritance. 

L  The  persons  who  are  to  be  judged;  even  you,  and  I,  and  all 
the  world;  kings  and  priests,  nobles  and  learned,  the  crafty  and  the 
easy,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  prevailing 
tyrant  and  the  oppressed  party,  shall  all  appear  to  receive  their 
symbol ;  and  this  is  so  &r  from  abating  any  thing  of  its  terror  and 
our  dear  concernment,  that  it  much  increases  it :  for  although  con- 
cerning precepts  and  discourses  we  are  apt  to  neglect  in  p^cular 
what  is  recommended  in  general,  and  in  incidences  of  mortality  and 
sad  events  the  singularity  of  the  chance  heightens  the  apprehension 
of  the  evil ;  yet  it  is  so  by  accident,  and  only  in  regard  of  o]^  im- 
perfection; it  being  an  effect  of  self-love,  or  some  Kttle  creeping 
envy,  which  adheres  too  often  to  the  infortunate  and  miserable ;  or 
else  because  the  sorrow  is  apt  to  increase  by  being  apprehended  to 
be  a  rare  case,  and  a  singular  unworthiness  in  him  who  is  af&icted 
otherwise  than  is  common  to  the  sons  of  men,  companions  of  his  sin, 
and  brethren  of  his  nature,  and  partners  of  his  usual  accidents;  yet 
in  final  and  extreme  events  the  multitude  of  sufferers  does  not  lessen 
but  increase  the  sufferings;  and  when  the  first  day  of  judgment 
happened,  that  (I  mean)  of  the  universal  deluge  of  waters  upon  the 
old  world,  the  calamity  swelled  like  the  flood,  and  eveiy  man  saw 
his  friend  perish,  and  the  neighbours  of  his  dwelling,  and  the  rela- 
tives of  his  house,  and  the  sharers  of  his  joys,  and  yesterday's  bride, 
and  the  new-bom  heir,  the  priest  of  the  family,  and  the  honour  of 
the  kindred,  all  d}ing  or  dead,  drenched  in  water  and  the  divine 
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vengeance;  and  then  they  had  no  place  to  flee  nntp^  no  man  cared 
for  their  souls;  they  had  none  to  go  nnto  for  counsel^  no  sanctuary 
high  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  vengeance  that  rained  down  from 
heaven ;  and  so  it  ^lail  be  at  tiie  dav  of  judgment,  when  that  world 
and  this,  and  all  that  shall  be  bom  hereafter,  shall  pass  through  the 
same  Eed  sea,  and  be  aU  baptized  with  the  same  fire;,  and  be  in- 
volved in  the  same  cloud,  in  which  shall  be  thunderings  and  terrors 
infinite;  every  man^s  fear  shall  be  increased  by  his  neighbour's 
shrieks,  and  the  amazement  that  all  the  world  shall  be  in  shall  unite 
as  the  sparks  of  a  ragiag  furnace  into  a  globe  of  fire,  and  roll  upon 
its  own  principle,  and  increase  by  direct  appearances  and  intolerable 
reflections.  He  that  stands  in  a  church-yard  in  the  time  of  a  great 
plague,  and  hears  the  passing-beU  perpetually  telling  the  sad  stories 
of  death,  and  sees  crowds  of  infected  bodies  pressing  to  their  ^ves, 
and  others  sick  and  tremulous,  and  death  dressed  up  in  all  the  unages 
of  sorrow  round  about  him,  is  not  supported  in  his  spirit  by  the 
variety  of  his  sorrow :  and  at  doomsday  when  the  terrors  are  universal, 
besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so  much  greater  because  it  can  affiright  the 
whole  world,  it  is  also  made  greater  by  conmiunication  and  a  sorrow- 
ful influence;  grief  being  then  strongly  infectious  when  there  is  no 
variety  of  state,  but  an  entire  kingdom  of  fear,  and  amazement  is  the 
king  of  all  our  passions,  and  aU  the  world  its  subjects :  and  that 
shriek  must  needs  be  terrible  when  millions  of  men  and  women  at  the 
same  instant  shall  fearfully  cry  out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with 
the  trumpet  of  the  archangel,  with  the  thunders  of  the  dying  and 
groaning  heavens  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving  world,  when  the 
whole  fabric  of  nature  shall  shake  into  dissolution  and  eternal  ashes. 
— ^But  this  general  consideration  may  be  heightened  with  four  or  five 
circumstances; — 

1.  Consider  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  angels  and  men  and 
women  shall  then  appear ;  it  is  a  huge  assembly  when  the  men  of 
one  kingdom,  the  men  of  one  age  in  a  single  province,  are  gathered 
together  into  heaps  and  confrision  of  disorder;  but  tiien  m  king- 
doms pi  aU  ages,  all  the  armies  that  ever  mustered,  all  the  world 
that  Augustus  Csesar  taxed,  all  those  hundreds  of  millions  that  were 
slain  in  all  the  Soman  wars  from  Numa's  time  till  Italy  was  brol^en 
into  principalities  and  small  exarchates;  all  these,  and  aU  that  can 
come  into  numbers,  and  that  did  descend  from  the  loins  of  Adam, 
shall  at  once  be  represented ;  to  which  account  if  we  add  the  armies 
of  heaven,  the  nine  orders  ^  of  blessed  spirits,  and  the  infinite  num- 
bers in  every  order,  we  may  suppose  the  numbers  fit  to  express  the 
majesty  of  that  God,  and  the  terror  of  that  Judge,  who  is  the  Lord 
and  Father  of  aU  that  unimaginable  multitude :  erit  terror  ingefu  toi 
simul  tantorumque  jpopulorum^, 

2.  In  this  great  multitude  we  shall  meet  all  those  who  by  their 

•  [Sfpo^J^  X^povffifi,  $p6yot'  «  Floras,  [lib.  i.  cap.  17.] 

KVfuSrrfTtSt  SvifdfjidSj  i^ovtriaf 
ipXf^f  ^X*^77*^**f  iyyf^oi, — Dionys.  Areop.  ccelest.  h»cr.  capp.  5 — 9.] 
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example  and  their  holy  precepts  hxre,  lake  tapers  enkindled  with  a 
beam  of  the  Son  of  righteousness,  enlightened  ns  and  taught  ns  to 
walk  in  the  paths  of  justice.  Tbsxe  we  shall  see  all  those  good  men 
whom  God  sent  to  preach  to  ns,  and  recal  nsirom  human  rallies  and 
inhuman  practices :  and  when  we  espy  the  good  man  that  chid  us 
for  our  last  drunkenness  or  adulteries,  it  sluIL  then  also  be  remem- 
bered how  we  mocked  at  counsel,  and  were  civilly  modest  at  the  re- 
proof, but  laughed  when  the  man  was  gone,  and  accepted  it  for  a 
religious  compliment,  and  took  our  leayes,  and  went  and  did  the 
same  again.  But  then  things  shall  put  on  another  face;  and  that 
we  smiled  at  here  and  slighted  fondly,  shall  then  be  the  greatest 
terror  in  the  world ;  men  shall  feel  that  they  once  laughed  at  their 
own  destruction,  and  rejected  health  when  it  was  offered  by  a  man  of 
God  unon  no  other  condition  but  that  they  would  be  wise,  and  not 
be  in  love  with  death.  Then  they  shall  perceiye  that  if  they  had 
obeyed  an  easy  and  a  sober  counsel,  they  nad  bc^Bn  partners  of  the 
same  fehdty  which  th^  see  so  illustrious  upon  the  heads  of  those 
preachers,  *' whose  work  is  with  the  LordV'  and  who  by  their  life 
and  doctrine  endeavour  to  snatch  the  soul  of  their  friend  or  relatives 
firom  an  intolerable  misery.  But  he  that  sees  a  crown  put  upon 
their  heads  that  give  good  counsel,  and  preach  holy  and  severe  ser- 
mons with  designs  of  charity  and  piety,  will  also  then  perceive  that 
God  did  not  send  preachers  for  nothing,  on  trifling  errands  and  with- 
out r^ard :  but  that  work  which  He  crowns  in  taem,  He  purposed 
should  be  effective  to  us,  persuasive  to  the  understanding,  and  active 
upon  our  consciences.  Good  preachers  by  their  doctrine,  and  all 
good  men  by  their  lives,  are  the  accusers  of  the  disobedient ;  and 
wey  shall  rise  up  from  their  seats,  and  judge  and  condemn  the  follies 
of  those  who  thought  their  fiety  to  be  want  of  courage,  and  their 
discourses  pedantical,  and  their  reproofs  the  priests'  trade,  but  of  no 
signification,  because  they  preferred  moments  before  eternity. 

3.  There  in  that  great  assembly  shall  be  seen  all  those  converts 
who  upon  easier  terms,  and  fewer  miracles,  and  a  less  experience,  and 
a  younger  grace,  and  a  seldomer  preaching,  and  more  unhkely  circum- 
stances, have  suffered  the  work  of  Gh>d  to  prosper  upon  their  spirits, 
and  have  been  obedient  to  the  heavenly  cdling.  There  shall  stand 
the  men  of  Nmeveh,  and  ''they  shall  stand  upright*  in  judgment,'^ 
for  they,  at  the  preaching  of  one  man,  in  a  less  space  than  forty  days 
returned  unto  the  Lord  Sieir  God ;  but  we  have  heard  Him  call  all 
our  lives,  and  like  the  deaf  adder  stopped  our  ears  against  the  voice 
of  God's  servants,  "charm  they  never  so  wisely  V  There  shall  appear 
the  men  of  Capernaum,  and  the  queen  of  the  South,  and  the  men  of 
Berea,  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  christian  church,  and  the  holy  mar- 
tyrs, and  shall  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  it  was  not  impossible 
to  do  the  work  of  grace  in  the*midst  of  aU  our  weaknesses  and  acci- 
dental lUsadvantages :  and  that  ''the  obedience  of  faith,''  and  the 

*  [Vld.  Ii.  xlix.  4.]  •  [Matt  xii  41.]  «  [Pb.  Wiii.  5.] 
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*'  labour  of  love/'  and  the  contentions  of  chastity,  and  the  severities 
of  temperance  and  self-denial,  are  not  such  insuperable  mountains 
but  that  an  honest  and  sober  person  may  perform  them  in  acceptable 
degrees,  if  he  have  but  a  ready  ear,  and  a  willing  mind,  and  an  honest 
heart :  and  this  scene  of  honest  persons  shall  make  the  divine  judg- 
ment upon  sinners  more  reasonable  and  apparently  just,  in  passing 
upon  them  the  horrible  sentence;  for  why  cannot  we  as  well  serve 
God  in  peace  as  others  served  Him  in  war  ?  why  cannot  we  love  Him 
as  well  when  He  treats  us  sweetly,  and  gives  us  health  and  plenty, 
honours  or  fair  fortunes,  reputation  or  contentedness,  quietness  and 
peace,  as  others  did  upon  gibbets  and  under  axes,  in  the  hands  of 
tormentors,  and  in  hard  wudemesses,  in  nakedness  and  poverty,  in 
the  midst  of  all  evil  things,  and  aU  sad  discomforts?  Concerning 
this  no  answer  can  be  made. 

4.  But  there  is  a  worse  sight  than  this  yet,  which  in  that  great  as- 
sembly shall  distract  our  sight  and  amaze  our  spirits.  There  men 
shall  meet  the  partners  of  their  sins,  and  them  that  drank  the  round 
when  they  crowned  their  heads  with  folly  and  forgetfulness,  and  their 
cups  with  wine  and  noises.  There  shall  ye  see  that  poor  perishing 
soul  whom  thou  didst  tempt  to  adultery  and  wantonness,  to  drunken- 
ness or  perjury,  to  rebellion  or  an  evil  interest,  by  power  or  craft,  by 
witty  discourses  or  deep  dissembhng,  by  scandal  or  a  snare,  by  evil 
example  or  pernicious  counsel,  by  msJice  or  unwariness ;  and  when  all 
this  is  summed  up,  and  from  the  variety  of  its  particulars  is  drawn 
into  an  uneasy  load  and  ^  formidable  sum,  possibly  we  may  find  sights 
enough  to  scare  all  our  confidences,  and  arguments  enough  to  press 
our  evil  souls  into  the  sorrows  of  a  most  intolerable  death.  For  how- 
ever we  make  now  but  light  accounts  and  evil  proportions  concerning 
it,  yet  it  will  be  a  fearfd  circumstance  of  appearing  to  see  one,  or 
two,  or  ten,  or  twenty  accursed  souls,  despairing,  miserable,  infinitely 
miserable,  roaring  and  blaspheming,  and  fearfully  cursing  thee  as  the 
cause  of  its  eternal  sorrows.  Thy  lust  betrayed  and  rifled  her  weak, 
unguarded  innocence ;  thy  example  made  thv  servant  confident  to  he, 
or  to  be  perjured ;  thy  society  brought  a  thnrd  into  intemperance  and 
th^  disguises  of  a  beast :  and  when  thou  seest  that  soul  with  whom 
thou  didst  sin  dragged  into  hell,  well  mayest  thou  fear  to  drink  the 
dregs  of  thy  intolerable  potion.  And  most  certainly  it  is  the  greatest 
of  evils  to  destroy  a  soul  for  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  died,  and  to  undo 
that  grace  which  our  Lord  purchased  with  so  much  sweat  and  blood, 
pains  and  a  mighty  charity.  And  because  very  manv  sins  are  sins  of 
society  and  confederation ;  such  are  fornication,  drunkenness,  bribery, 
simony,  rebellion,  schism,  and  many  others  :  it  is  a  hard  and  a  weightv 
consideration,  what  shall  become  of  any  one  of  us  who  have  tempted 
our  brother  or  sister  to  sin  and  death :  for  though  God  hath  sparfed 
our  life,  and  they  are  dead,  and  their -debt  books  are  sealed  up  till 
the  day  of  account ;  yet  the  mischief  of  our  sin  is  gone  before  us, 
and  it  is  like  a  murder,  but  more  execrable :  the  soul  is  dead  in  tres- 
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passes  and  sins,  and  sealed  np  to  an  eternal  sorrow ;  and  thou  shalt 
see  at  doomsday  what  damnable  uncharitableness  thou  hast  done. 
That  son!  that  cries  to  those  rocks  to  cover  her,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
thy  perpetual  temptations  might  have  followed  the  Lamb  in  a  white 
robe;  and  that  poor  man  that. is  clothed  with  shame  and  flames  of 
6se,  would  have  shined  in  glory  but  that  thou  didst  force  him  to  be 
partner  of  thy  baseness.  And  who  shall  pay  for  this  loss  ?  a  soul  is 
lost  by  thy  means ;  thou  hast  defeated  the  holy  purposes  of  the  Lord's 
bitter  passion  by  thy  impurities ;  and  what  shall  happen  to  thee,  by 
whom  thy  brother  dies  eternally?  Of  all  the  considerations  that 
concern  this  part  of  the  horrors  of  doomsday,  nothing  can  be  more 
formidable  than  this,  to  such  whom  it  does  concern :  and  truly  it 
concerns  so  many,  and  amongst  so  many  perhaps  some  persons  are  so 
tender,  that  it  might  afiright  their  hopes,  and  discompose  their  indus- 
tries and  spriteful  labours  of  repentance  ;  but  that  our  most  merciful 
Lord  hath,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  fearfdl  circumstances  of  His  second 
coming,  interwoven  this  one  comfort  relating  to  this  which  to  my 
sense  seems  the  most  fearful  and  killing  circumstance,  ''Two  shall 
be  grinding  at  one  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left ; 
two  shall  be  in  a  bed,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left  :'* 
that  is,  those  who  are  confederate  in  the  same  fortunes  and  interests 
and  actions,  may  yet  have  a  different  sentence :  for  an  early  and  an 
active  repentance  will  wash  off  this  account,  and  put  it  upon  tiie  tables 
of  the  cross;  and  though  it  ought  to  make  us  diligent  and  careful, 
charitable  and  penitent,  hugely  penitent,  even  so  long  as  we  Uve,  yet 
when  we  shall  appear  together,  there  is  a  mercy  that  shall  there  se* 
parate  us,  who  sometimes  had  blended  each  other  in  a  common  crime. 
Blessed  be  the  mercies  of  God,  who  hath  so  carefully  provided  a 
fruitful  shower  of  grace,  to  refresh  the  miseries  and  dimgers  of  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind.  Thomas  Aquinas'  was  used  to  beg  of  God, 
that  he  might  never  be  tempted  from  his  low  fortune  to  prelacies  and 
dignities  ecclesiastical ;  and  that  his  mind  might  never  be  discomposed 
or  polluted  with  the  love  of  any  creature ;  and  that  he  might  by  some 
instrument  or  other  understand  the  state  of  his  deceased  brother; 
and  the  story  says  that  he  was  heard  in  all.  In  him  it  was  a  great 
curiosity,  or  the  passion  and  impertinencies  of  a  useless  charity,  to 
search  after  him,  unless  he  had  some  other  personal  concernment  tiian 
his  relation  of  kindred :  but  truly  it  would  concern  veir  many  to  be 
solicitous  concerning  the  event  of  those  souls,  with  whom  we  have 
mingled  death  and  sin ;  for  many  of  those  sentences  which  have  passed 
and  decreed  concerning  our  departed  relatives,  will  concern  us  dearly, 
and  we  are  bound  in  the  same  bundles,  and  shall  be  thrown  into  the 
same  fires,  unless  we  repent  for  our  own  sins,  and  double  our  sorrows 
for  their  damnation. 

5.  We  may  consider  that  this  infinite  multitude  of  men,  women, 
angels,  and  devils,  is  not  ineffective  as  a  number  in  Pythagoras' 

*  [Yit  S.  Thomas  opp.  ejas  pnefiza,  foL  Yen.  1594.] 
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tables^  bat  must  needs  have  influenoe  upon  eveiy  spirit  that  shall 
there  appear.  For  the  transactions  of  that  court  are  not  like  orations 
spoken  by  a  Grecian  orator  in  the  circles  of  his  people^  heard  by  them 
that  crowd  nearest  him,  or  that  sound  limited  by  the  circles  of  air,  or 
the  enclosure  of  a  wall;  but  every  thing  is  represented  to  every  per- 
son :  and  then  let  it  be  considered,  when  thy  diame  and  secret  turpi- 
tude, thy  midnight  revels  and  secret  hypocrisies,  thy  lustful  thoughts 
and  treacherous  designs,  thy  falsehood  to  God  and  startings  from  thy 
holy  promises,  thy  foUies  and  impieties,  shall  be  laid  open  before  all 
the  world,  and  that  then  shall  be  spoken  by  the  trumpet  of  an  arch- 
angel upon  the  housetop,  the  highest  battlements  of  heaven,  all  those 
filthy  words  and  lewd  circumstances  which  thou  didst  act  secretly; 
thou  wilt  find  that  thou  wilt  have  reason  strangely  to  be  ashamed. 
All  the  wise  men  in  the  world  shall  know  how  vile  thou  hast  been  : 
and  then  consider  with  what  confusion  of  face  wouldest  thou  stand  in 
the  presence  of  a  good  man  and  a  severe,  if  peradventure  he  should 
suddenly  draw  thy  curtain^  and  find  thee  in  the  sins  of  shame  aud 
lust ;  it  must  be  infinitely  more  when  God  and  all  the  angels  of 
heaven  and  earth,  all  His  holy  myriads,  and  all  His  redeemed  saints^ 
shall  stare  and  wonder  at  thy  impurities  and  follies.  I  have  read 
a  story^  that  a  young  gentleman,  oeing  passionately  by  his  mother 
dissuaded  from  entering  into  the  severe  courses  of  a  religious  and 
single  life,  broke  from  her  importunily  by  saying,  Yoh  servare  animam 
meam,  ^1  am  resolved  by  all  means  to  save  my  soul.'  But  when  he 
had  undertaken  a  rule  with  passion,  he  performed  it  carelessly  and  re- 
missly, and  was  but  lukewarm  in  his  religion,  and  quickly  proceeded 
to  a  melancholy  and  wearied  spirit,  and  fi^m  thence  to  a  sickness  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  death :  out  ffdling  into  an  agony  and  a  fantastic 
vision,  dreamed  that  he  saw  himself  summoned  before  Cbd's  angry 
throne,  and  from  thence  hurried  into  a  place  of  torments^  where 
espying  his  mother,  full  of  scorn  she  upbraided  him  with  his  former 
answer,  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  save  his  soul  by  all  means, 
according  as  he  undertook.  But  when  the  sick  man  awaked  and  re- 
covered, he  made  his  words  good  indeed,  and  prayed  frequentiy,  and 
fasted  severely,  and  laboured  humbly,  and  conversed  charitably,  and 
mortified  himself  severely,  and  refused  such  secular  solaces  which 
other  good  men  received  to  refresh  and  sustain  their  infirmities^  and 
gave  no  other  account  to  them  that  asked  him  but  this,  ''If  I  could 
not  in  my  ecstasy  or  dream  endure  my  mother's  upbraiding  my  follies 
and  weak  religion,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  suffer  that  God  snould  red- 
argue me  at  doomsday,  and  the  angels  reproach  my  lukewarmness, 
and  the  devils  aggravate  m  sins,  and  all  the  saints  of  God  deride  my 
follies  and  hypocrisies  P^'  The  effect  of  that  man's  consideration  may 
serve  to  actuate  a  meditation  in  every  one  of  us  :  for  we  shall  all  be 
at  that  pass,  that  unless  our  shame  and  sorrows  be  cleansed  by  a 
timely  repentance,  and  covered  by  the  robe  of  Christy  we  shall  suffer 

k  [Pelag.  *  De  yIU'  &c.  <  patrum/  cap.  iiL  20.— CC  toL  ix.  p.  146.] 
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the  anger  of  God^  the  scorn  of  saints  and  angels^  and  onr  own  shame 
in  the  general  assembly  of  all  mankind.  This  argument  is  most  con- 
siderable to  them  who  are  tender  of  their  precious  name  and  sens- 
ible of  honour;  if  they  rather  would  choose  death  than  a  disgrace^ 
poverty  rather  than  shame^  let  them  remember  that  a  sinful  life  will 
bring  them  to  an  intolerable  shame  at  that  day  when  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent in  heaven  and  earth  shaU  be  summoned  as  witnesses  and 
parties  in  a  fearful  scrutiny. 

The  sum  is  this,  aU  that  are  bom  of  Adam  shall  appear  before 
Ood  and  His  Christ,  and  all  the  innnmerable  companies  of  angeb  and 
devils  shall  be  there :  and  the  wicked  shall  be  afirighted  with  eveiy 
thing  they  see ;  and  there  they  shall  see  those  good  men  that  taught 
them  the  ways  of  life,  and  all  those  evil  persons  whom  themselves 
have  tempted  into  the  ways  of  death,  and  those  who  were  converted 
upon  easier  terms;  and  some  of  these  shall  shame  the  wicked,  and 
some  shall  curse  them,  and  some  shall  upbraid  them,  and  all  shall 
amaze  them;  and  yet  this  is  but  the  ipxv  ttd&wv,  the  beginning  of 
those  evils  which  shall  never  end  till  eternity  hath  a  period;  but 
concerning  this  they  must  first  be  judged;  and  thafs  the  second 
general  consideration,  '^  we  must  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,'^  and  thaf  s  a  new  state  of  terrors  and  affrightments.  Christ, 
who  is  our  Saviour  and  is  our  advocate,  shall  then  be  our  judge : 
and  that  will  strangely  change  our  confidences  and  aJl  the  face  of 
things. 

n.  Thafs  then  the  j)lace  and  state  of  our  appearance,  ''before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ :"  for  Christ  shall  nse  from  the  right 
hand  of  His  Father;  He  shall  descend  towards  us,  and  ride  upon  a 
doud,  and  shall  make  Himself  illustrious  by  a  glorious  majesty,  and 
an  innumerable  retinue,  and  circumstances  of  terror  and  a  mighty 
power :  and  this  is  that  which  Origen*  affirms  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man.  Eemalcus  de  Yaux^  in  Harpocrate  divino  affirms  that 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  consetUientibus  animis  asseverant  hoc 
ngno  erucem  Christi  ii^nijisari,  do  unanimously  affirm  that  the  re- 
presentznent  of  the  cross  is  the  sim  of  the  Son  of  man  spoken  of 
Matt.  zxiv.  50 ;  and  indeed  they  affirm  it  very  generally,  but  Origeu 
after  his  manner  is  singular.  Hoe  dgnum  crucis  erU  cum  Daminus 
adjudicandum  vcuerU,  so  the  church^  used  to  sing;  and  so  it  is  in 
the  Sibyl's  verses*, 

O  lignum  felix,  in  quo  Dens  ipse  pependit ; 
Nee  te  terra  capit,  sed  coeli  tecta  ridebis, 
Cum  renovata  bei  fiujiei  ignita  micabit 

The  sign  of  that  cross  is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  when  the  Lord 
shall  come  to  judgment:  and  from  those  words  of  scripture,  ''they 

*  [In  Matth.  zziy.  80,  tom.  liL  p.  865        J  [Suicer.  in  yoc  trraupl^s,'} 
sqq.  Cf.  S.  Aug.,  Setm.  cly.  f  9.  tom.  y.         '  [In  Officio  lancts  crucia.] 
append.  coL  276.]  ^  [Lik  yl  p.  52.] 
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shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  have  piercedV'  it  hath  been  freely 
entertained  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  Cbist  shall  signify  flis 
person  by  something  that  related  to  His  passion ;  His  cross,  or  His 
wounds,  or  both.  I  list  not  to  spin  this  curious  cobweb;  but 
Origen's  opinion  seems  to  me  more  reasonable;  and  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  majesty  and  power  of  Christ  to  signify  Himself 
with  proportions  of  His  glory  rather  than  of  His  humility,  with 
effects  of  His  being  exaltS  into  heaven  rather  than  of  His  poverty 
and  sorrows  upon  earth.  And  this  is  countenanced  better  by  some 
Greek  copies ;  t6t€  <t>avi/ia'erat  (n\iuiov  rov  vlov  rov  ivOpdirov  kv 
r<p  ovpav^,  so  it  is  commonly  read, '  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
heaven;'  that  is,  say  they,  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  imprinted 
upon  a  cloud;  but  it  is  in  others  rov  vlov  rov  ivOpdirov  rov  iv 
obpavoXs,  '  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  who  is  in  the  heavens ;'  not 
that  the  sign  shall  be  imprinted  on  a  cloud  or  in  any  part  of  the 
heavens,  but  that  He  who  is  now  in  the  heavens  shall  when  He  comes 
down  have  a  sign  and  signification  of  His  own,  that  is,  proper  to 
Him  who  is  there  glorified  and  shall  return  in  glorv.  And  he  dis- 
parages the  beauty  of  the  sun  who  enquires  for  a  rule  to  know  when 
the  sun  shines,  or  the  light  breaks  forth  from  its  chambers  of  the 
east;  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  need  no  other  signification  but  His 
infinite  retinue,  and  all  the  angels  of  God  worshipping  Him,  and 
sitting  upon  a  cloud,  and  leading  the  heavenly  host,  and  bringing  His 
elect  with  Him,  and  being  clothed  with  the  robes  of  majesty,  and 
trampling  upon  devils,  and  confoundine  the  wicked,  and  aestroying 
death :  but  all  these  great  things  shall  be  invested  with  such  strange 
circumstances  and  annexes  of  mightiness  and  divinity,  that  all  the 
world  shall  confess  the  glories  of  the  Lord.  And  this  is  sufficiently 
signified  by  St.  Paul,  "  We  shall  all  be  set  before  the  throne  or  place  of 
Christ's  judicature ;  for  it  is  written.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every 
knee  shall  bow  to  Me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God :"  that 
is,  at  the  day  of  judgment  when  we  are  placed  ready  to  receive  our 
sentence,  all  knees  shall  bow  to  the  holy  Jesus,  and  confess  Him  to 
be  God  the  Lord ;  meaning,  that  our  Lord's  presence  should  be  such 
as  to  force  obeisance  from  angels  and  men  and  devils,  and  His 
address  to  judgment  shall  sufficiently  declare  His  person  and  His 
office  and  His  proper  glories.  This  is  the  greatest  scene  of  majesty 
that  shall  be  in  that  day,  till  the  sentence  be  pronounced;  but  there 
goes  much  before  this,  which  prepares  all  the  world  to  the  expecta* 
tion  and  consequent  reception  of  this  mighty  Judge  of  men  and 
angels. 

The  majesty  of  the  Judge,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment,  shall 
be  spoken  aloud  by  the  immediate  forerunning  accidents,  which  shall 
be  so  great  violences  to  the  old  constitutions  of  nature,  that  it  shall 
break  her  very  bones,  and  disorder  her  till  she  be  destroyed.  St. 
Hierome™  relates  out  of  the  Jews'  books,  tliat  their  doctors  used  to 

1  [Zech.  xiL  10.]  ■  [Apud  Comestor.,  hist  evang.,  cap.  cxli.] 
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acoonnt  fifteen  days  of  prodigy  immediately  before  Qurisfs  coming, 
and  to  eveiy  day  assign  a  wonder,  any  one  of  which  if  we  should 
chance  to  see  in  the  days  of  our  flesh,  it  would  afiright  us  into  the 
like  thoughts  which  the  old  world  had  when  they  saw  the  countries 
round  about  them  covered  with  water  and  the  divine  vengeance ;  or 
as  those  poor  people  near  Adria  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  when 
their  houses  and  dties  are  entering  into  graves,  and  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  rent  with  convulsions  and  horrid  trembhngs.  The  sea,  they 
say,  shall  rise  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountains,  and  thence 
descend  into  hollowness  and  a  prodigious  drought;  and  when  they 
are  reduced  again  to  their  usual  proportions^  then  all  the  b^ists  and 
creeiring  things,  the  monsters  and  the  usual  inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
shall  be  gathered  together,  and  make  fearful  noises  to  distract  man- 
kind :  the  birds  shall  mourn  and  change  their  songs  into  threnes  and 
sad  accents :  rivers  of  fire  shall  rise  from  the  ec^  to  west,  and  the 
stars  shall  be  rent  into  threads  of  light,  and  scatter  like  the  beards 
of  comets ;  then  shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the  rocks  shall  rend 
in  pieces,  the  trees  shall  distil  blood,  and  the  mountains  and  fEurest 
structures  shall  return  unto  their  primitive  dust;  the  wild  beasts  shall 
leave  their  dens,  and  come  into  the  companies  of  men,  so  that  you 
shall  hardly  tell  how  to  call  them,  herds  of  men,  or  congregations  of 
beasts ;  then  shall  the  graves  open  and  give  up  their  dead,  and  those 
which  are  alive  in  nature  and  dead  in  fear,  shall  be  forced  from  the 
rocks  whither  they  went  to  hide  them,  and  from  caverns  of  the  earth 
where  they  would  fain  have  been  concealed;  because  their  retire- 
ments are  dismantled,  and  their  rocks  are  broken  into  wider  ruptures, 
and  admit  a  strange  light  into  their  secret  bowels;  and  the  men 
being  forced  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  mighty  horrors,  shall  run  up ' 
and  down  distracted  and  at  their  wits'  end;  and  then  some  shall  die, 
and  some  sliall  be  changed,  and  by  this  time  the  elect  shall  be 
gathered  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  Christ 
shall  come  along  with  them  to  judgment. 

These  signs  although  the  Jewish  doctors  reckon  them  by  order 
and  a  method  concerning  which  they  had  no  other  revelation,  that 
appears,  nor  sufSciently  credible  tradition,  yet  for  the  main  purts  of 
the  things  themselves  the  holy  scripture  records  Christ's  own  words, 
and  concerning  the  most  tenible  of  them;  the  sum  of  which,  as 
Christ  related  them  and  His  apostles  recorded  and  explicated,  is  this, 
''the  earth  shall  tremble,  ana  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
shaken/'  ''the  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
blood,''  that  is,  there  shall  be  strange  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  fearful 
aspects  in  the  moon,  who  when  she  is  troubled  looks  red  like  blood ; 
"the  rocks  shall  rend,"  and  "the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat;"  "the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  parchment,"  "the  earth 
shall  be  burned  with  fire,"  "the  hills  shall  be  like  wax,"  for  "there 
shall  go  a  fire  before  Him,  and  a  mighty  tempest  shall  be  stirred 
round  about  Him :" 

IV.  c 
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Dies  irflBi  dies  ilU 

Solvet  Bsclum  in  favilla ; 
Teste  David  cam  Sibylla  ". 

The  trumpet  of  God  shall  sound,  and  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 
that  is,  of  him  who  is  the  prince  of  all  that  great  army  of  spirits 
which  shall  then  attend  their  Lord  and  wait  apon  and  iUustrate  His 
glory;  and  this  also  is  part  of  that  which  is  called  the  sign  of  the. 
Son  of  man ;  for  the  fulfilling  of  all  these  predictions,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  the  c^mversion  of  the  Jews,  and 
these  prodigies,  and  the  address  of  majesty,  make  up  that  sign.  The 
notice  of  which  tilings  some  way  or  other  came  to  the  very  heathen 
themselves,  who  were  alarumed  into  caution  and  sobriety  by  these 
dead  remembrancers : 

—  Sic  cum,  eompage  soluta, 
Saecula  tot  mundi  raprema  coegerit  hora. 
Antiquum  repetens  iterum  chaos,  omnia  mistis 
Sidera  sideribus  concurrent :  ignea  pontum 
Astra  petent,  tellus  extendere  littora  nolet, 
Excntietque  firetum ;  fratri  contrarU  Phcebe 
Ibit;  ^— ^— —  totaque  discors 
Machina  divulsi  turbabit  foedera  mundi". 

Wldch  things  wheu  they  are  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if 
men's  hearts  shall  fail  them  for  fear,  and  their  wits  be  lost  with 
guilty  and  their  fond  hopes  destroyed  by  prodigy  and  amazement ; 
but  it  will  be  an  extreme  wonder  if  the  consideration  and  certain 
expectation  of  these  ttnngs  shall  not  awake  our  sleeping  spirits,  and 
raise  us  from  the  death  of  sin,  and  the  baseness  of  vice  and  dis- 
honourable actions,  to  live  soberly  and  temperately,  chastely  and 
justly,  humbly  and  obediently,  that  is,  like  perscms  that  believe  all 
this ;  and  such  who  are  not  madmen  or  fools  wiU  order  their  actions 
according  to  these  notices.  F<ff  if  they  do  not  believe  these  things, 
where  is  their  faith  P  If  they  do  believe  them  and  sin  on,  and  do  as 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  to  come  to  pass,  where  is  their  prudence, 
and  what  is  their  hopes,  and  where  their  charity?  how  do  they  differ 
from  beasts,  save  that  th^  are  more  foolish,  for  beasts  go  on  and 
consider  not>  because  they  cannot,  but  we  can  consider  and  will  not; 
we  know  that  strange  terrors  shall  a&ight  us  all,  and  strange  deaths 
and  torments  shall  seize  upon  the  wicked,  and  that  we  cannot  escape, 
and  the  rocks  themselves  will  not  be  able  to  hide  us  from  the  fears 
of  those  prodigies  which  shall  come  before  the  day  of  judgment :  and 
that  the  mountains,  though  when  they  are  broken  in  pieces  we  call 
upon  them  to  fall  upon  us,  shall  not  be  able  to  secure  us  one  minute 
from  the  present  vengeance ;  and  yet  we  proceed  with  confidence  or 
carelessness,  and  consider  not  that  there  is  no  greater  folly  in  the 
world  than  for  a  man  to  neglect  his  greatest  interest,  and  to  die  for 
trifles  and  little  regards,  and  to  become  miserable  for  such  interests 

*"  [Latin.  Ursin.  card. ;  vid.  Baron,  in  A.D.  1294.]  ■  Lucan.  {i.  72.] 
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which  are  not  excusable  in  a  child.  He  that  is  youngest  hath  not 
long  to  live :  he  that  is  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  old,  hath  spent 
most  of  his  life,  and  his  dream  is  almost  done,  and  in  a  very  few 
months  he  must  be  cast  into  his  eternal  portion ;  that  is,  he  must  be 
in  an  unalterable  condition;  his  final  sentence  shall  pass  according 
as  he  shall  then  be  found :  and  that  wiU  be  an  intolerable  condition 
when  he  shall  have  reason  to  cry  out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
'^  Sternal  woe  is  to  me,  who  refused  to  consider  when  I  might  have 
been  saved  and  secured  from  this  intolerable  calamity/' — But  I  must 
deso^d  to  consider  the  particulars  and  circumstances  of  the  great 
consideration,  ''Christ  shall  be  ouf  Judge  at  docHnsday/' 


SEEMON  n.     ' 

Iv  we  c(msider  the  person  of  the  Judge, 

1.  We  first  perceive  that  He  is  int^ested  in  the  injury  of  the 
crimes  He  is  to  sentence:  Videbunt  quern  crucifixerufU,^' uiej  shall 
look  on  Him  whom  they  pierced/  It  was  for  thy  sins  that  the 
Judge  did  suffer  such  unspeakable  pains  as  were  enough  to  recon- 
cile all  the  world  to  God;  the  sum  and  spirit  of  which  pains 
could  not  be  better  understood  than  by  the  consequence  of  His 
own  words,  ''My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?'' 
meaning  that  He  felt  such  horrible  pure  unmingled  sorrows,  that 
although  His  human  natiire  was  personally  united  to  the  Godhead, 
yet  at  that  instant  He  felt  no  comfortable  emanations  by  sensible 
perception  from  the  Divinity,  but  He  was  so  drenched  in  sorrow 
that  the  Gbdhead  seemed  to  have  forsaken  Him.  Beyond  this 
nothing  can  be  added :  but  then,  that  thou  hast  for  thy  own  par- 
ticular made  all  this  in  vain  and  ineffective,  that  Christ  thy  Lord 
and  Judge  should  be  tormented  for  nothing,  that  thou  wouldest  not 
accept  felicity  and  pardon  when  He  purchased  them  at  so  dear  a 
price,  must  needs  be  an  infinite  condemnation  to  such  persons.  How 
shalt  thou  look  upon  Him  that  fainted  and  died  for  love  of  thee, 
and  thou  didst  scorn  His  miraculous  mercies  ?  How  shall  we  dare  to 
behold  that  holy  face  that  brought  salvation  to  us,  and  we  turned 
away  and  fell  in  love  with  death,  and  kissed  deformity  and  sins  ?  and 
yet  in  the  beholding  that  face  consists  much  of  the  glories  of  eternity. 
AU  the  pains  and  passions,  the  sorrows  and  the  groans,  the  humility 
and  poverty,  the  labours  and  the  watchings,  the  prayers  and  the 
sermons,  the  miracles  and  the  prophecies,  the  whip  and  the  nails,  the 
death  and  the  burial,  the  shame  and  the  s^lart,  the  cross  and  the 
grave  of  Jesus,  shall  be  laid  upon  thy  score,  if  thou  hast  refused  the 
mercies  and  design  of  all  their  holy  ends  and  purposes.    And  if  we 
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remember  what  a  calamity  that  was  which  broke  the  Jewish  nation 
in  pieces  when  Christ  came  to  judge  them  for  their  murdering  Him 
who  was  their  king  and  the  prince  of  hfe^  and  consider  that  this  was 
but  a  dark  image  of  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  we  may  then 
apprehend  that  there  is  some  strange  unspeakable  evU  that  attends 
them  that  are  guilty  of  this  death  and  of  so  much  eyil  to  their  Lord. 
Now  it  is  certain,  if  thou  wilt  not  be  saved  by  His  death,  thou  art 
guilty  of  His  death ;  if  thou  wilt  not  suffer  Him  to  save  thee,  then 
art  guilty  of  destroying  Him :  and  then  let  it  be  considered  what  is 
to  be  expected  from  that  Judge,  before  whom  you  stand  as  His 
murderer  and  betrayer. — ^But  this  is  but  half  of  that  consideration ; — 
2.  Christ  may  be  "  crucified  again,'^  and  upon  a  new  account  ''put 
to  an  open  shame.''  For  after  that  Christ  had  done  all  this  by  the 
direct  actions  of  His  priestly  office  of  sacrificing  Himself  for  us,  He 
hath  also  done  veiy  many  things  for  us,  which  are  also  the  firuits  of 
His  first  love  and  prosecutions  of  our  redemption.  I  will  not  instance 
in  the  stran^  arts  of  mercy  that  our  Lord  uses  to  bring  us  to  live 
holy  lives ;  but  I  consider  that  things  are  so  ordered  and  so  great  a 
value  set  upon  our  souls,  since  they  are  the  images  of  God  and  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  the  holy  Lamb,  that  the  salvation  of  our 
souls  is  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Chnsf  s  reward,  a  part  of  the  glorifica- 
tion of  His  humanity.  Every  sinner  that  repents  causes  joy  to  Christ^, 
and  the  joy  is  so  great  that  it  runs  over  and  wets  the  fair  brows  and 
beauteous  locks  of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  all  the  angels  have  a 
part  of  that  banquet ;  then  it  is  that  our  blessed  Lord  feels  the  fruits 
of  His  holj  death,  the  acceptation  of  His  holy  sacrifice,  the  gracious- 
ness  of  His  person,  the  return  of  His  prayers.  For  all  that  Christ 
did  or  suffered,  and  all  that  He  now  does  as  a  priest  in  heaven,  is  to 
glorify  His  Father  by  bringing  souls  to  God :  for  this  it  was  that  He 
was  bom  and  died,  and  that  He  descended  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  life  to  death,  from  the  cross  to  the  grave ;  this  was  the  purpose 
of  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  of  the  end  and  design  of  all  the 
miracles  and  graces  of  God  manifested  to  all  the  world  by  Him. 
And  now  what  man  is  so  vile,  such  a  malicious  fool,  that  will  refuse 
to  bring  jov  to  his  Lord  by  doing  himself  the  greatest  good  in  the 
world  ?  They  who  refuse  to  do  this  are  said  to  "  crucify  the  Lord  of 
life  again,  ana  put  Him  to  an  open  shame  -/'  that  is,  they,  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  bring  Christ  from  His  glorious  joys  to  the  labours  of 
His  life,  and  the  shame  of  His  death ;  they  advance  His  enemies,  and 
refuse  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  their  Lord ;  they  put  themselves  in 
that  state,  in  which  they  were  when  Christ  came  to  die  for  them ; 
and  now  that  He  is  in  a  state  that  He  may  rejoice  over  them,  for  He 
hath  done  aU  His  share  towards  it,  every  wicked  man  takes  his  head 
from  the  blessing,  and  rather  chooses  that  the  devil  should  rejoice  in 
his  destruction  than  that  his  Lord  should  triumph  in  his  feUcity. 
And  now  upon  the  supposition  of  these  premises  we  may  imagine^ 

P  [See  Holy  Living,  ch.  iv.  sect.  9.  voL  iiL  p.  213.] 
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that  it  will  be  an  infinite  amazement  to  meet  the  Lord  to  be  onr 
judge^  whose  person  we  have  mnrdered^  whose  honour  we  have  dis- 
paraged^ whose  purposes  we  have  destroyed^  whose  joys  we  have  less- 
ened, whose  passion  we  have  made  ineffectual,  and  whose  love  we  have 
trampled  under  our  profane  and  impious  feet. 

3.  But  there  is  yet  a  third  part  of  this  consideration.  As  it  will 
be  enquired  at  the  day  of  judgment  concerning  the  dishonours  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  so  also  concerning  the  profession  and  institution  of 
Christ,  and  concerning  His  poor  members ;  for  by  these  also  we  make 
sad  reflections  upon  our  Lord.  Every  man  that  lives  wickedly  dis- 
graces the  religion  and  institution  of  Jesus,  he  discourages  strangers 
from  entering  into  it,  he  weakens  the  hands  of  them  that  are  in 
already,  and  makes  that  the  adversaries  speak  reproachfully  of  the 
name  of  Christ ;  but  although  it  is  certain  our  Lord  and  judge  wiU 
deeply  resent  all  these  things,  yet  there  is  one  thing  which  He  takes 
more  tenderly,  and  that  is,  the  uncharitableness  of  men  towards  His 
poor ;  it  shall  then  be  upbraided  to  them  by  the  Judge,  that  Him- 
self was  hungry  and  they  refused  to  give  meat  to  Him  that  gave  them 
His  body  and  heart-blood  to  feed  them  and  quench  their  tmSrst :  that 
they  denied  a  robe  to  cover  His  nakedness,  and  yet  He  would  have 
clothed  their  souls  with  the  robe  of  His  righteousness,  lest  their  souls 
should  be  found  naked  in  the  day  of  the  Lord^s  visitation ;  and  all 
this  unkindness  is  nothing  but  that  evil  men  were  uncharitable  to 
their  brethren,  they  would  not  feed  the  hungry,  nor  give  drink  to  the 
thirsty,  nor  clothe  the  naked,  nor  relieve  their  brother's  needs,  nor 
forgive  his  follies,  nor  cover  their  shame,  nor  turn  their  eyes  from 
delighting  in  their  afi&onts  and  evil  accidents :  this  is  it  which  our 
Lord  will  take  so  tenderly,  that  His  brethren,  for  whom  He  died, 
who  sucked  the  paps  of  His  mother,  that  fed  on  His  body  and  are 
nourished  with  His  blood,  whom  He  hath  lodged  in  His  heart  and 
entertains  in  His  bosom,  the  partners  of  His  spirit  and  co-heirs  of  His 
inheritance,  that  these  should  be  denied  relief  and  suffered  to  go  away 
ashamed  and  unpitied ;  this  our  blessed  Lord  will  take  so  iU,  that  au 
those  who  are  guilty  of  this  unkindness  have  no  reason  to  expect  the 
favour  of  the  court. 

4.  To  this  if  we  add  the  almightiness  of  the  Judge,  His  infinite 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  all  causes  and  aU  persons  and  all  circum- 
stances, that  He  is  infinitely  just,  inflexibly  angry,  and  impartial  in 
His  sentence,  there  can  be  nothing  added  either  to  the  greatness  or 
the  requisites  of  a  terrible  and  an  almighty  Judge.  For  who  can 
resist  Him  who  is  almighty?  Who  can  evade  His  scrutiny  that 
knows  all  things  ?  Who  can  hope  for  pity  of  Him  that  is  inflexible  ? 
Who  can  think  to  be  exempted  when  the  Judge  is  righteous  and 
impartial  ? — ^But  in  all  these  aimexes  of  the  great  Judge,  that  which 
I  sWl  now  remark,  is  that  indeed  which  hath  terror  in  it,  and  that 
18  the  severity  of  our  Lord.  For  then  is  the  day  of  vengeance  and 
recompenses,  and  no  mercy  at  all  shall  be  shewed  but  to  them  that 
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are  the  sons  of  mercy;  for  the  other,  their  portion  is  such  as  can  be 
expected  from  these  premises ; — 

1.  If  we  remember  the  instances  of  God's  severity  in  this  life,  in 
the  days  of  mercy  and  repentance,  in  those  days  when  judgment 
waits  upon  mercy  and  receives  laws  by  the  roles  and  measures  of 
pardon,  and  that  for  all  the  rare  streams  of  loving-kiq^dness  issuing 
out  of  paradise  and  refreshing  all  our  fields  with  a  moisture  more 
fruitftd  than  the  floods  of  Nilus,  still  there  are  mingled  some  storms  and 
violendes,  some  fearful  instances  of  the  divine  justice ;  we  may  more 
readily  expect  it  will  be  worse,  infinitely  worse,  at  that  day  when 
judgment  shall  ride  in  triumph,  and  mercy  shall  be  the  accuser  of 
the  wicked.  But  so  we  read  and  are  commanded  to  remember, 
because  they  are  written  for  our  example,  that  God  destroyed  at 
once  five  cities  of  the  plain  and  all  the  country;  and  Sodom  and 
her  sisters  are  set  forth  for  an  example  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire.  Fearful  it  was  when  God  destroyed  at  once  twenty-three 
thousand  for  fornication®,  and  an  exterminating  angel  in  one  night 
killed  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  first-bom  of  all  the  families  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  sin  of  David 
in  numbering  the  people  threescore  and  ten  thousand  of  the  people 
died,  and  God  sent  ten  tribes  into  captivity  and  eternal  oblivion  and 
indistinction  from  a  common  people  for  their  idolatry.  Did  not  God 
strike  Corah  aud  his  company  with  fire  from  heaven?  and  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  up  the  congregation  of  Abiram  ?  and  is  not 
evil  come  upon  all  the  world  for  one  sin  of  Adam  f  did  not  the  anger 
of  God  break  the  nation  of  the  Jews  all  in  pieces  with  judgments 
so  great  that  no  nation  ever  suffered  the  lixe,  because  none  ever 
sinned  so?  and  at  once  it  was  done  that  God  in  anger  destroyed  all 
the  world,  and  eight  persons  only  escaped  the  angry  baptism  of  water. 
And  yet  this  world  is  the  time  of  mercy;  God  hath  opened  here  His 
magazines,  and  sent  His  only  Son  as  the  great  fountain  of  it  too : 
here  He  delights  in  mercy,  and  in  judgment  loves  to  remember  it, 
and  it  triumphs  over  all  His  works^,  and  God  contrives  instruments 
and  accidents,  chances  and  designs,  occasions  and  opportunities,  for 
mercy :  if  therefore  now  the  anger  of  God  make  such  terrible  erup- 
tions upon  the  wicked  people  that  delight  in  sin,  how  great  may 
we  suppose  that  anger  to  be,  how  severe  that  judgment,  how  ter- 
rible that  vengeance,  how  intolerable  those  inflictions,  which  Grod 
reserves  for  the  full  effusion  of  indignation  on  the  great  day  of 
vengeance  f 

2.  We  may  also  guess  at  it  by  this ;  if  God  upon  all  single  in- 
stances, and  in  the  midst  of  our  sins  before  they  are  come  to  the  full, 
and  sometimes  in  the  beginning  of  an  evil  habit,  be  so  fierce  in  His 
anger;  what  can  we  imagine  it  to  be  in  that  day  when  the  wicked 
are  to  drink  the  dregs  of  that  horrid  potion,  and  count  over  all  the 
particulars  of  their  whole  treasure  of  wrath?    This  is  "the  day  of 

•  [So  vol.  ii.  p.  18.]  »  [See  p.  483,  below.] 
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wrath/'  and  "  God  shall  reveal/'  or  bring  forth,  "  His  rigliteous 
judgments*!/'  The  expression  is  taken  from  Deut.  xxxii.  34.  "  Is 
not  this  laid  up  in  store  with  Me,  and  sealed  up  among  My  trea- 
sures?" iv  hy^P^  lKhLKrj<T€a>s  ivraTTohdaoi,  'I  will  restore  it  in  the 
day  of  vengeance/  ^^for  the  Lord  shall  judge  His  people,  and  repent 
Hmiself  for  His  servants."  Por  so  did  the  Libyan  lion  that  was 
brought  up  under  discipline,  and  taught  to  endure  blows,  and  eat  the 
meat  of  order  and  regular  provision,  and  to  suffer  gentle  usages 
and  familiarities  of  societies;  but  once  he  brake  out  into  his  own 
wildness, 

DedidioiC  paoem  robito  feritate  leverBa^ 

and  killed  two  Soman  boys;  but  those  that  forage  in  the  Libyan 
mountains,  tread  down  and  devour  all  that  they  meet  or  master ;  and 
when  they  have  &sted  two  days,  lay  up  an  anger  great  as  is  their  op*- 
petite,  and  bring  certain  death  to  all  that  can  be  overcome.  Gk>d  is 
pleased  to  compare  Himself  to  a  lion ;  and  though  in  this  life  He 
nath  confined  Himself  with  promises  and  gracious  emanations  of  an 
infinite  goodness,  and  limits  Himself  by  conditions  and  covenants, 
and  suffers  Himself  to  be  overcome  b^  prayers,  and  Himself  hath  in- 
vented ways  of  atonement  and  expiation ;  yet  when  He  is  provoked 
by  our  unhandsome  and  unworthy  actions.  He  makes  sudden  breaches, 
and  tears  some  of  us  in  pieces;  and  of  others  He  breaks  their  bones 
or  affinghts  their  hopes  and  secular  gaieties,  and  fills  their  house  with 
mourning  and  cypress  and  groans  and  death :  but  when  this  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  appear  upon  His  own  mountain,  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord,  in  His  natural  dress  of  majes^^jr,  and  that  justice 
shall  have  her  chain  and  golden  fetters  taken  off^  then  justice  shall 
strike,  and  mercy  shall  not  hold  her  hands;  she  shall  strike  sore 
strokes,  and  pity  shall  not  break  the  blow ;  and  God  shall  account 
with  us  by  minutes,  and  for  words,  and  for  thoughts :  and  then  He 
shall  be  severe  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  and  that  justice  may 
reign  entirely,  God  shall  open  the  wicked  man's  treasure,  and  tell  the 
sums  and  weigh  grains  and  scruples :  eio-l  yhp  &<nsep  iyaJd&v,  oCrc^ 
Kci  KOKMP  vaph.  rf  0€(f  Otiaraivpol,  kou  itT<f>piyicrT<u  iv  tols  Briaavpois 
fiov  iv  vfiipq.  JKdiJci(<r€a>s»  said  PMo*  upon  the  place  of  Deuteronomv 
before  quoted :  as  there  are  '  treasures  of  good  things/  and  God  hath 
crowns  and  soeptres  in  store  for  His  saints  and  servants^  and  coronets 
for  martyrs,  and  rosaries  for  virgins,  and  phials  fall  of  prayers,  and 
bottles  full  of  tears,  and  a  register  of  mshs  and  penitential  groans : 
so  God  hath  a  'treasure  of  wrath'  and  fury,  and  scourges  and 
scorpions,  and  then  shall  be  produced  the  sname  of  lust,  and  the 
malice  of  envy,  and  the  groans  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  nersecutiops 
of  the  saints,  and  the  cares  cl  covetousness^  and  the  troubles  of  am- 
bition, and  the  insolencies  of  traitors,  and  the  violences  of  rebels,  and 
the  rage  of  anger,  and  the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  and  the  restless- 

t  Rom.  il  5.        »  [Mart  il  75.]         ■  [Leg.  Allegor.,  lib.  iii  torn.  i.  p,  804.] 
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ness  of  unlawful  desires ;  and  by  this  time  the  monsters  and  diseases 
will  be  numerous  and  intolerable,  when  Qoi's  heavy  hand  shall  press 
the  sanies  and  the  intolerableness,  the  obliquity  and  the  unreason- 
ableness, the  amazement  and  the  disorder,  the  smart  and  the  sorrow, 
the  guilt  and  the  punishment^  out  from  all  our  sins,  and  pour  them 
into  one  chalice,  and  mingle  them  with  an  infinite  wrath,  and  make 
the  wicked  drink  off  all  the  vengeance,  and  force  it  down  their  un- 
willing throats  with  the  violence  of  devils  aud  accursed  spirits. 

3.  We  may  guess  at  the  severity  of  the  Judse  by  the  lesser  strokes 
of  that  judgment  which  He  is  pleased  to  send  upon  sinners  in  this 
world  to  make  them  a&aid  of  the  horrible  pains  of  doomsday :  I 
mean  the  torments  of  an  unquiet  conscience,  the  amazement  and  con- 
fusions of  some  sins  and  some  persons.  For  I  have  sometimes  seen 
persons  surprised  in  a  base  action,  and  taken  in  the  circumstances  of 
crafty  theft  and  secret  injustices,  before  their  excuse  was  ready;  they 
have  changed  their  colour,  their  speech  hath  faltered,  their  tongue 
stammered,  their  eyes  did  wander  and  fix  no  where,  till  shame  made 
them  sink  into  their  hollow  eye-pits,  to  retreat  from  the  images  and 
circumstances  of  discovery ;  their  wits  are  lost,  their  reason  usdess, 
the  whole  order  of  the  soul  is  discomposed,  and  they  neither  see,  nor 
feel,  nor  think,  as  they  used  to  do,  but  they  are  broken  into  disorder 
by  a  stroke  of  damnation  and  a  lesser  strioe  of  hell;  but  then  if  you 
come  to  observe  a  guilty  and  a  base  muraerer,  a  condemned  traitor, 
and  see  him  harassed  first  by  an  evil  conscience,  and  then  pulled  in 
pieces  by  the  hangman's  hooks,  or  broken  upon  sorrows  and  the 
wheel,  we  may  then  guess,  as  well  as  we  can  m  this  life,  what  the 
pains  of  that  day  shall  be  to  accursed  souls :  but  those  we  shall  con- 
sider afterwards  in  their  proper  scene :  now  only  we  are  to  estimate 
the  severity  of  our  Judge  by  the  intolerableness  of  an  evil  conscience ; 
if  guilt  wiU  make  a  man  despair,  and  despair  will  make  a  man  mad, 
confounded  and  dissolved  in  all  the  regions  of  his  senses  and  more 
noble  faculties,  that  he  shall  neither  feel,  nor  hear,  nor  see,  any  thing 
but  spectres  and  illusions,  devils  and  frightful  dreams,  and  hear 
noises,  and  shriek  fearfully,  and  look  pale  and  distracted  like  a  hope- 
less man  from  the  horrors  and  confusions  of  a  lost  battle  upon  which 
all  his  hopes  did  stand ;  then  the  wicked  must  at  the  day  of  judgment 
expect  strange  things  and  fearful,  and  such  which  now  no  lai^age 
can  express,  and  then  no  patience  can  endure; 

woXKohs  8*  iivpfubs  Ktd  yoohs  Aiw^XcZr 
^fy^ci*  Aths  yhp  Zwnrapod'nrroi  ppivts* : 

then  only  it  can  truly  be  said  that  He  is  inflexible  and  inexorable :  no 
prayers  then  can  move  Him,  no  groans  can  cause  Him  to  pity  thee; 
therefore  pity  thyself  in  time,  that  when  the  Judge  comes,  thou  may- 
est  be  one  of  the  sons  of  everlasting  mercy,  to  whom  pity  belongs  as 
part  of  thine  inheritance ;  for  all  these  shall  without  any  remorse 
xcept  his  own — be  condemned  by  the  horrible  sentence. 

t  [iEscliyl.  Prom.  S3.] 
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4.  That  all  may  think  themselves  concerned  in  this  consideration, 
let  lis  remember  that  even  the  righteous  and  most  innocent  shall  pass 
through  a  seTere  trial.  Many  of  the  ancients  explicated  this  severity 
by  the  fire  of  conflagration,  which,  say  they,  shau  purify  those  souls 
at  the  day  of  jud^ent,  which  in  this  Ufe  have  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion hay  and  stubble,  works  of  folly  and  false  opinions,  and  states  of 
imperfiM^on.  So  St.  Austin's  °  doctrine  was.  Hoc  agit  eaminus,  alios 
in  sinistra  teparaUt,  alios  in  dextra  guodam  modo  eUquabit,  'the 
great  fire  at  doomsday  shall  throw  some  into  the  portion  of  the  left 
liand,  and  others  shall  be  purified  and  represented  on  the  right  /  and- 
the  same  is  afiSrmed  byOrigen*,  and  Lactantius^  And  St.  Hilary' 
thus  expostulates,  ''Since  we  are  to  give  an  account  for  eveiy  idle 
word,  shall  we  long  for  the  day  of  judgment,''  in  quo  est  nobis  in- 
defessus  iUe  ignis  obeundus^  in  quo  subeunda  sunt  gravia  ilia  ex- 
jnanda  a  peecatis  anima  sttppUcia,  'wherein  we  must  every  one  of 
us  pass  that  unwearied  fire  in  which  those  grievous  punishments  for 
expiating  the  soul  from  sins  must  be  endured ;'  "  for  to  such  as  have 
been  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  remaineth  that  they  be  con- 
summated with  the  fire  of  judgment."'  And  St.  Ambrose^  adds,  that 
if  any  be  as  Peter  or  as  John,  they  are  baptized  with  this  fire,  and  he 
that  is  purged  here  had  need  to  be  purged  there  again;  Illic  quo- 
que  nos  purificet,  quando  dicat^  Dominus,  intrate  in  requiem  meam, 
'  let  Him  also  pur%  us,'  "  that  every  one  of  us  being  oumed  with 
that  flaming  sword,  not  burned  up  or  consumed,  we  may  enter  into 
paradise,  and  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  who  hath  brought  us  into 
a  place  of  refreshment."  This  opinion  of  theirs  is  in  the  main  of  it 
very  uncertain,  relying  upon  the  sense  of  some  obscure  places  of 
scripture,  is  only  apt  to  represent  the  great  severity  of  the  Judge  at 
that  day,  and  it  hath  in  it  this  only  certainty,  that  even  the  most 
innocent  person  hath  great  need  of  mercy,  and  he  that  hath  the 
greatest  cause  of  confidence,  although  he  runs  to  no  rocks  to  hide 
him,  yet  he  runs  to  the  protection  of  the  cross,  and  hides  himself 
under  the  shadow  of  divine  mercies :  and  he  that  shall  receive  the 
absolution  of  the  blessed  sentence,  shall  also  sufier  the  terrors  of  the 
day,  and  the  fearful  circumstances  of  Christ's  coming.  The  effect  of 
this  consideration  is  this,  that  "  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved, 
where  shall  the  wicked  and  the  sinner  appear*?"  Quid  faciet  mr- 
gula  desertif  ubi  concutietur  cedrus  paradisi  ?  quid  faciet  agnus,  cum 
tremit  aries  ?  si  cesium  /ugiat,  ubi  manebit  terra  ?  said  St.  Gregory. 
And  if  St.  Paul,  whose  conscience  accused  him  not,  yet  durst  not  oe 

■  In  Psalm  ciiL  [Serm.  iu.  §  5.  torn.         '  In  Psalm  cxviii.  octon.  3.  [col.  261 

iT.  col.  1153  £.]  A.]  et  in  Matt  cap.  ii.  [§  3.  col.  616.] 

«  In  Jemn.  horn.  ziiL  [aL  hom.  u.  fin.         •  [  AL  *  subeundus.'] 
torn.  iii.  p.  139.1  et  ia  Lac  hom.  xiv.         ^  In  Psalm  cxyiii.  term.  8   [§  15,  16. 


[torn,  iii  p.  948. J  torn.  i.  col.  998.] 

y  Inst.,  UK  TiL  cap.  21.  [torn.  i.  p.         ^  [ Al.  '  quod  dice 
57a]  d  [1  Pet.  iv.  18.] 
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too  confident^  because  he  was  not  hereby  justified^  but  might  be  found 
faulty  by  the  severer  judgments  of  his  Lord;  how  shall  we  appear 
with  all  our  crimes  and  evil  habits  round  about  us  P  If  there  be  need 
of  much  mercy  to  the  servants  ^nd  friends  of  the  Judge,  then  His 
enemies  shall  not  be  able  to  stand  upright  in  judgment. 

6.  But  the  matter  is  still  of  more  concernment.  The  pharisees 
beheved  that  they  were  innocent  if  they  abstained  firom  criminal 
actions,  such  as  were  punishable  by  the  judge ;  and  many  Christiana 
think  all  is  well  with  tbem  if  they  abstain  from  such  sins  as  have  a 
.name  in  the  tables  of  their  laws :  but  because  some  sins  are  secret 
and  not  discernible  to  man,  others  are  public  but  not  punished, 
because  they  were  frequent  and  perpetual^  and  without  external  mis- 
chiefs in  some  instances,  and  only  provocations  against  God;  men 
think  that  in  their  concernments  they  have  no  place :  and  such  are 
jeering,  and  many  instances  of  wantonness  and  reveUing,  doing  petty 
spites,  and  rudeness,  and  churUshness,  lying  and  pride  :  and  beyond 
this,  some  are  very  like  virtues ;  as  too  much  gentleness  and  slack- 
ness in  government,  or  too  great  severity  and  rigour  of  animadversion, 
bitterness  in  reproof  of  sinners,  uncivil  circumstances,  imprudent 
handlings  of  some  criminals,  and  zeal;  nay,  there  are  some  vile 
things  which  through  the  evil  discoursings  and  worse  manners  of 
men  are  passed  into  an  artificial  and  false  reputation,  and  men  are 
accounted  wits  for  talking  atheistically,  and  vaUant  for  being  mur- 
derers, and  wise  for  deceiving  and  circumventing  our  brothers ;  and 
many  irregularities  more,  for  all  which  we  are  safe  enough  here :  but 
when  the  day  of  judgment  comes,  these  shall  be  called  to  a  severe 
account,  for  the  Judge  is  omniscient  and  knows  all  things,  and  His 
tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  all  causes,  and  hath  a  coerc\ve  for  all ; 
''all things  are  naked  and  open  to  His  eyes,''  saith  St.  Paul';  there- 
fore nothing  shall  escape  for  being  secret; 

and  all  prejudices  being  laid  aside,  it  sliall  be  considered  concerning 
our  evil  rules,  and  false  principles.  Cum  accepero  tempus,  egojustU 
tias  judicabo,  "  when  I  shall  receive  the  people,  I  shall  judge  accord- 
ing unto  right^ ;"  so  we  read ;  "  when  we  sbJl  receive  time,  I  will 
judge  justices  and  judgments :"  so  the  vulgar  Latin  reads  it ;  that  is, 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  time  is  put  into  His  hand  and  time 
shall  be  no  more*.  He  shall  judge  concerning  those  judgments  which 
men  here  make  of  things  below ;  and  the  fighting  men  shall  perceive 
the  noise  of  drunkards  and  fools  that  cried  him  up  for  daring  to  kill 
his  brother,  to  have  been  evil  principles ;  and  then  it  will  be  aeclared 
by  strange  effects,  that  wealth  is  not  the  greatest  fortune ;  and  am- 
bition was  but  an  ill  counsellor;  and  to  lie  for  a  good  cause  was  no 

f  Heb.  1?.  13.  ^  Psalm  Ixxv.  S. 

B  [Soph.  Aj.  645.]  *  [Rev.  x.  6.] 
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liety :  and  to  do  evil  for  the  glory  of  QoA  was  but  an  ill  worshipping 
Km :  and  that  good-nature  was  not  well  employed  when  it  spent 
itself  in  vicious  company  and  evil  compliances;  and  that  piety  was 
not  softness  and  want  of  courage;  ana  that  poverty  ought  not  to 
have  been  contemptible;  and  the  cause  of  that  is  unsuccessful,  is 
not  therefore  evil;  and  what  is  folljr  here  shall  be  wisdom  there; 
then  shall  men  curse  their  evil  guides,  and  their  accursed  super- 
induced necessities  and  the  evil  guises  of  the  world ;  and  then  wnen 
silence  shall  be  found  innocence,  and  eloauence  in  many  instances 
condemned  as  criminal ;  when  the  poor  shall  reign,  and  generals  and 
tyrants  shall  He  low  in  horrible  regions ;  when  he  that  lost  all  shall 
find  a  treasure,  and  he  that  spoiled  him  shall  be  found  naked  and 
spoiled  by  the  destroyer ;  then  we  shall  find  it  true,  that  we  ought 
here  to  have  done  what  our  Judge,  our  blessed  Lord,  shall  do  there, 
that  is,  take  our  measures  of  good  and  evil  by  the  severities  of  the 
word  of  God,  by  the  sermons  of  Christ  and  the  four  gospels,  and  by 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  by  justice  and  charib^,  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  tne  laws  of  wise  princes  and  republics,  by  the  rules  of  nature 
and  the  just  proportions  of  reason,  by  the  examples  of  good  men  and 
the  proverbs  of  wise  men,  by  severity  and  the  rules  of  discipline :  for 
then  it  shall  be  that  trutii  shall  ride  in  triumph,  and  the  holiness  of 
Christ's  sermons  shall  be  manifest  to  all  the  world ;  that  the  word  of 
God  shall  be  advanced  over  all  the  discourses  of  men,  and  ''wisdom 
shall  be  justified  by  all  her  children."  Then  shall  be  heard  those 
words  of  an  evil  and  tardy  repentance,  and  the  just  rewards  of  folly, 
''We  fools  thought  their  life  madness*;  but  behold  they  are  justified 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  we  are  miserable  for  ever.''  Here  men 
think  it  strange  if  others  will  not  run  into  the  same  excess  of  riot, 
but  there  they  will  wonder  how  themselves  should  be  so  mad  and 
infinitely  unsafe,  by  being  strangely  and  inexcusably  unreasonable. 
The  sum  is  this,  the  Judge  shaU  appear  clothed  with  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  justice,  and  knowledge,  and  an  impartial  spirit,  making 
no  separations  by  the  proportions  of  this  world,  but  by  the  measures 
of  Qoil;  not  giving  sentence  by  the  principles  of  our  folly  and  evil 
customs,  but  by  the  severity  of  His  own  laws  and  measures  of  the 
Spirit :  non  est  Judicium  Dei  Aominum,  'God  does  not  judge  as  man 
judges.' 

6.  Now  that  the  Judge  is  come  thus  arrayed,  thus  prepared,  so 
instructed,  let  us  next  consider  the  circumstances  of  our  appearing 
and  His  sentence;  and  first  consider  that  men  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment that  belong  not  to  the  portion  of  life,  shall  have  three  sorts  of 
accusers;  first,  Christ  himself,  who  is  their  judge;  secondly,  their 
own  consciences,  whom  they  have  injured  and  blotted  with  characters 
of  death  and  foul  dishonour;  thirdly,  the  devil,  their  enemy,  whom 
W\(ty  served. 

first,  Christ  sha^  be  their  accuser,  not  only  upon  the  stock  of 

k  [Wisd.  V.  4.] 
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those  direct  injuries  which  I  before  reckoned^  of  crucifying  the  Ldrd 
of  life  once  and  again,  &c.,  but  upon  the  titles  of  contempt  and 
unworthiness,  of  unkindness  and  ingratitude;  and  the  accusation 
will  be  nothing  else  but  a  plain  representation  of  those  artifices  and 
assistances,  those  bonds  and  invitations,  those  constrainings  and  im- 
portunities, which  our  dear  Lord  used  to  us,  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  lie  in  sin,  and  necessary  to  be  saved.  For  it  will,  it 
must  needs  be  a  fearful  exprobration  of  our  unworthiness,  when  the 
Judge  himself  shall  bear  witness  against  us,  that  the  wisdom  of  Ood 
himself  was  strangely  employed  in  bringing  us  safely  to  felicity.  I 
shall  draw  a  short  scheme,  which  although  it  must  n^s  be  infinitely 
short  of  what  God  hath  done  for  us,  yet  it  will  be  enough  to  shame 
us.  God  did  not  only  give  His  Son  for  an  example,  and  the  Son 
gave  Himself  for  a  price  for  us,  but  both  gave  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
assist  us  in  mighty  graces,  for  the  verifications  of  faith,  and  the  enter* 
tainments  of  hope,  and  the  increase  and  perseverance  of  charity  ;— 
God  gave  to  us  a  new  nature.  He  put  another  principle  into  us,  a 
third  part,  a  perfective  constitution ;  we  have  the  Spirit  put  into  us 
to  be  a  part  of  us,  as  properly  to  produce  actions  of  holy  life  as  the 
soul  of  man  in  the  body  does  jproduce  the  natural; — Cfod  hath  ex- 
alted human  nature,  and  made  it  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  to  sit 
above  the  highest  seat  of  angels,  and  the  angels  are  made  minis- 
terins  spirits,  ever  since  their  Lord  became  our  brother; — Christ 
hath  by  a  miraculous  sacrament  given  us  His  body  to  eat  and  His 
blood  to  drink ;  He  made  ways  that  we  may  become  all  one  with 
Him;  He  hath  given  us  an  easy  religion ^  and  hath  established  our 
future  feUcity  upon  natural  and  pleasant  conditions,  and  we  are  to 
be  happy  hereafter  if  we  suffer  God  to  make  us  happy  here ;  and 
things  are  so  ordered,  that  a  man  must  take  more  pains  to  perish 
than  to  be  happy; — God  hath  found  out  rare  ways  to  make  our 
prayers  acceptable,  our  weak  petitions,  the  desires  of  our  imperfect 
souls,  to  prevail  mightily  with  God,  and  to  lay  a  holy  violence 
and  an  undeniable  necessity  upon  Himself:  and  God  will  deny  us 
nothing  but  when  we  ask  of  Him  to  do  us  ill  ofBces,  to  give  us 
poisons  and  dangers,  and  evil  nourishment,  and  temptations;  and 
He  that  hath  given  such  mighty  power  to  the  prayers  of  His  servants, 
yet  will  not  be  moved  by  those  potent  and  mighty  prayers  to  do  any 
good  man  an  evil  turn,  or  to  grant  him  one  mischief;  in  that  only 
God  can  deny  us ; — but  in  all  things  else,  God  hath  made  all  the 
excellent  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to  join  towards  holy  and 
fortunate  effects;  for  He  hath  appointed  an  angel  to  present  the 

Srayers  of  saints",  and  Christ  makes  intercession  for  us,  and  the  Holy 
pint  makes  intercession  for  us  with  groans  unutterable^;  and  all 
the  holy  men  in  the  world  pray  for  all  and  for  every  one;  and  God 
hath  instructed  us  with  scriptures  and  precedents,  and  collateral  and 

'  [See  Life  of  Christ,  part  iii.  sect  13.  disc.  zv.  vol.  ii  p.  515.] 
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direct  assistances  to  pray ;  and  He  encourages  us  with  divers  excellent 
promises,  and  parables,  and  examples,  and  teaches  us  what  to  pray 
and  how,  and  gives  one  promise  to  public  prayer,  and  another  to 
private  prayer,  and  to  both  the  blessing  of  being  heard. 

Add  to  this  account,  that  God  did  heap  blessings  upon  us  without 
ord^,  infinitely,  perpetually,  and  in  all  instances,  when  we  needed, 
and  when  we  needed  not; — He  heard  us  when  we  prayed,  giving  us 
all  and  giving  us  more  than  we  desired ; — He  desired  that  we  should 
ask,  and  yet  He  hath  abo  prevented  our  desire ; — He  watched  for  us, 
and  at  His  own  charge**  sent  a  whole  order  of  men  whose  employment 
is  to  minister  to  our  souls ;  and,  if  all  this  had  not  been  enough.  He 
had  given  us  more  also ; — ^He  promised  heaven  to  our  obedience,  a 
province  for  a  dish  of  water,  a  kingdom  for  a  prayer,  satisfaction  for 
desiring  it,  grace  for  receiving,  and  more  grace  for  accepting  and 
using  the  fijnst; — He  invited  us  with  gracious  words  and  perfect 
entertainments ; — He  threatened  horrible  things  to  us  if  we  would 
not  be  happy ; — He  hath  made  strange  necessities  for  us,  making  our 
very  repentsmce  to  be  a  conjugation  of  holy  actions,  and  holy  tunes, 
and  a  long  succession ; — He  lutth  taken  away  all  excuses  from  us.  He 
hath  called  us  off  from  temptation.  He  bears  our  charges.  He  is 
always  beforehand  with  us  in  every  act  of  favour,  and  perpetually 
slow  in  striking;  and  His  arrows  are  unfeathered,  and  He  is  so  long 
first  in  drawing  His  sword,  and  another  long  while  in  whetting  it, 
and  yet  longer  in  lifting  His  hand  to  strike,  that  before  the  blow 
comes  the  man  hath  repented  long,  unless  he  be  a  fool  and  impu- 
dent ;  and  then  God  is  so  glad  of  an  excuse  to  lay  His  singer  aside, 
that  certaroly  if,  after  all  this,  we  refuse  life  and  glory,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said ;  this  plain  story  will  condemn  us :  but  the  story  is 
very  much  longer.  And  as  our  conscience  will  represent  all  our  sins 
to  us,  so  the  Judge  will  represent  all  His  Father's  kindnesses,  as 
Nathan  did  to  David,  when  he  was  to  make  the  justice  of  the  divine 
sentence  appear  against  liim.  Then  it  shall  be  remembered, — ^that 
the  joys  of  every  day's  piety  would  have  been  a  greater  pleasure  every 
night,  tlian  the  remembrance  of  every  night's  sin  could  have  been  in 
the  morning; — ^that  every  night  the  trouble  and  labour  of  the  day's 
virtue  would  have  been  as  much  passed,  and  turned  to  as  very  a 
nothing,  as  the  pleasure  of  that  day's  sin ;  but  that  they  would  be 
infinitdy  distinguished  by  the  remanent  effects ;  iv  rt  irpa^s  KoXbv 
fiera  vivov,  6  iJ^v  v6vos  oXxfrax,  rb  b^  koXov  \Uv€C  iv  n  vov/jirjis 
altrxpov  lAera  rjbovrjs,  to  ^v  rihv  ot\€T(U,  to  Kk  alayjiov  fiivei'  so 
Musonius^  expressed  the  sense  of  this  inducement;  and  that  this 
argument  would  have  grown  so  great  by  that  time  we  come  to  die, 
tliat  the  certain  pleasures,  and  rare  confidences,  and  holy  hopes,  of  a 
death-bed,  would  be  a  strange  feliciiy  to  the  man,  when  he  remein- 
bers  he  did  obey,  if  they  were  compared  to  the  fearful  expectations 
of  a  dying  nnner,  who  feels  by  a  formidable  and  affrighting  remem- 

•  [Sec  pp.  313,  67,  below.]  p  [Apud.  Aul.  GelL,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  1.  p.  708.] 
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brance  that  of  all  his  sins  nothing  remains  but  the  gains  of  a  mise- 
rable eternity.  The  offering  ourselves  to  God  every  morning,  and 
the  thanksgiving  to  God  every  night,  hope  and  fear,  shame 
and  desire,  the  honour  of  leanng  a  fair  name  behind  us,  and  the 
shame  of  dying  like  a  fool,  every  thing  indeed  in  the  world,  is 
made  to  be  an  argument  and  inducement  to  us  to  invite  us  to 
come  to  God  and  be  saved;  and  therefore  when  this  and  injSnitely 
more  shall  by  the  Judge  be  exhibited  in  sad  remembrances,  there 
needs  no  other  sentence ;  we  shall  condenm  ourselves  with  a  hasty 
shame,  and  a  fearful  confusion,  to  see  how  good  God  hath  been  to 
us,  and  how  base  we  have  been  to  ourselves.  Thus  Moses  is  said 
to  accuse  the  Jews ;  and  thus  also  he  that  does  accuse,  is  said  to 
condemn ;  as  Verres  was  by  Cicero,  and  Claudia  by  Domitius^  her 
accuser ;  and  the  world  of  impenitent  persons  by  the  men  of  Nineveh, 
and  all  by  Christ  their  Judge.  I  represent  the  horror  of  this  circum- 
stance to  consist  in  this :  besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  judgment 
and  the  certainty  of  the  condemnation,  it  cannot  but  be  an  argument 
of  an  intolerable  despair  to  perishing  souls,  when  He  that  was  our 
advocate  all  our  life,  shall  in  tne  day  of  that  appearing  be  our  accuser 
and  our  judge,  a  party  against  us,  an  injured  person,  in  the  day  of 
His  power  and  of  His  wrath  doing  execution  upon  all  His  own 
foolish  and  malicious  enemies. 

Secondly,  our  conscience  shall  be  our  accuser :  but  this  signifies 
but  these  two  things ;  first,  that  we  shall  be  condemned  for  the  evils 
that  we  have  done,  and  shall  then  remember ;  God  by  His  power 
wiping  away  the  dust  from  the  tables  of  our  memory,  and  taking  off 
the  consideration  and  the  voluntary  neglect  and  rude  shu£Bings  of 
our  cases  of  conscience.  For  then  we  shall  see  things  as  they  are, 
the  evil  circumstances  and  the  crooked  intentions,  the  adherent-  un- 
handsomeness,  and  the  direct  crimes;  for  all  things  are  laid  up 
safely :  and  though  we  draw  a  curtain  of  a  cobweb  over  them,  and 
sew  fig-leaves  before  our  shame,  yet  God  shall  draw  away  the  curtain, 
and  forgetfulness  shall  be  no  more ;  because  with  a  taper  in  the  hand 
iof  God  all  the  comers  of  our  nastiness  shall  be  discovered. — And 
secondly,  it  signifies  this  also;  that  not  only  the  justice  of  God  shall 
be  confessed  by  us  in  our  own  shame  and  condemnation,  but  the  evil 
of  the  sentence  shall  be  received  into  us,  to  melt  our  bowels  and  to 
break  our  hearts  in  pieces  within  us,  because  we  are  the  authors  of 
our  own  death,  and  our  own  inhuman  hands  have  torn  our  souls  in 
pieces.  Thus  far  the  horrors  are  great,  and  when  evil  men  consider 
it,  it  is  certain  they  must  be  afraid  to  die.  Even  they  that  have 
lived  well  have  some  sad  considerations,  and  the  tremblings  of  humi- 
lity, and  suspicion  of  themselves.  I  remember  St.  Cyprian  <i  tells  of  a 
good  man  who  in  his  agony  of  death  saw  a  phantasm  of  a  noble  an- 
gelical shape,  who  frowning  and  angry  isaid  to  him,  Pati  timetU,  exire 
non  vuUU ;  quid/aciam  vobUf  'ye  cannot  endure  sickness,  ye  are 
P  [Tac  Ann.  iv.  £2.]  4  [De  morUl,  p.  163.] 
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troubled  at  the  evils  of  the  world,  and  yet  you  are  loath  to  die  and 
be  quit  of  them;  what  shall  I  do  to  youf'  Although  this  is  apt  to 
represent  every  man's  condition  more  or  less,  yet  concerning  persons 
of  wicked  lives  it  hath  in  it  too  many  sad  d^rees  of  truth ;  they  are 
impatient  of  sorrow,  and  justly  fearful  of  death,  because  they  know 
not  how  to  comfort  themselves  in  the  evil  accidents  of  their  lives; 
and  their  conscience  is  too  polluted  to  take  death  for  sanctuary,  to 
hope  to  have  amends  made  to  their  condition  by  the  sentence  of  the 
day  of  judgment.  Evil  and  sad  is  their  condition,  who  cannot  be 
contented  here,  nor  blessed  hereafter ;  whose  life  is  their  misery,  and 
their  conscience  is  their  enemy,  whose  grave  is  their  prison,  and 
death  their  undoing,  and  the  sentence  of  doomsday  the  beginning  of 
an  intoloible  condition. 

The  third,  sort  of  accusers  are  the  devils ;  and  they  will  do  it  with 
maUcious  and  evil  purposes ;  the  prince  of  the  devils  hath  bidpoXos 
for  one  of  his  chie^  appellatives ;  "  the  accuser  of  the  brethren''  he 
is,  by  his  professed  malice  and  employment;  and  therefore  God,  who 
delights  tnat  His  mercy  should  triumph  and  His  goodness  prevail 
over  all  the  malice  of  men  and  devils,  hath  appointed  One  whose 
office  is  iktyx^w  rov  ivrikiyovra^,  '  to  reprove  the  accuser,'  and  to 
resist  the  enemy,  to  be  a  defender  of  their  cause  who  belong  to  Ood. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  TropcJicXiyToy,  ^a  defender;'  the  evil  spirit  is 
hidpoko9,  'the  accuser;'  and  they  that  in  this  life  belong  to  one  or 
the  other,  shall  in  the  same  proportion  be  treated  at  the  day  of 
judgment  The  devil  shall  accuse  the  brethren,  that  is,  the  saints 
and  servants  of  Gk)d,  and  shall  teU  concerning  their  follies  and  in- 
firmities, the  sins  of  their  youth,  and  the  weakness  of  their  age,  the 
imperfect  grace  and  the  long  schedule  of  omissions  of  duty,  their 
scruples  and  their  fears,  their  diffidences  and  pnaillanimity,  and  all 
tiiose  things  which  themselves  by  strict  examination  find  themselves 
gnilty  of  and  have  confessed,  all  their  shame  and  the  matter  of  their 
sorrows,  their  evil  intentions  and  their  little  plots,  their  carnal  con- 
fidences and  too  fond  adherences  to  the  things  of  this  world,  their 
indulgence  and  easiness  of  government,  their  wilder  joys  and  freer 
meals,  their  loss  of  time  and  their  too  forward  and  apt  compliances, 
their  trifling  arrests  and  little  peevishnesses,  the  mixtures  of  the  world 
with  the  thmgs  of  the  Spirit,  and  all  the  incidences  of  humanity,  he 
will  brin^  forth  and  aggravate  them  by  the  circumstances  of  ingrati* 
tude,  and  the  breach  of  promise,  and  the  evacuating  of  their  holy 
purposes,  and  breaking  their  resolutions,  and  rifling  their  vows;  and 
all  tiiese  things  being  drawn  into  an  entire  representment,  and  the 
bills  clewed  by  numbers,  will  make  the  best  men  in  the  world  seem 
foul  and  unhandsome,  and  stained  with  the  characters  of  death 
and  evil  dishonour.  But  for  these  there  is  appointed  a  Defender; 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  maketh  intercession  for  us,  shall  then  also 
interpose,  and  against  all  these  things  shall  oppose  the  passion  of 

»  [TH.  i  9.] 
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OTur  blessed  Lord^  and  upon  all  their  defects  shall  cast  the  robe  of 
His  nghteousness;  and  the  sins  of  their  youth  shall  not  prevail  so 
much  as  the  repentance  of  their  age ;  and  their  omissions  be  excused 
by  probable  intervening  causes,  and  their  little  escapes  shall  appear 
single  and  in  disunion,  because  they  were  always  kept  asunder  by 

Knitential  prayers  and  sighings,  and  their  seldom  returns  of  sin 
^  their  daily  watchfulness,  and  their  often  infirmities  by  the  sin^ 
cerify  of  their  souls,  and  their  scruples  by  their  zeal,  and  their 
passions  by  their  love,  and  all  by  the  mercies  of  God  and  the  sacri- 
fice wnich  their  Judge  ofi'ered,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  made  effective  by 
daily  graces  and  assistances.  These  therefore  infallibly  go  to  the 
portion  of  the  right  hand,  because  the  Lord  our  God  shall  answer 
for  them.  "  But  as  for  the  wicked,  it  is  not  so  with  them '"  for 
although  the  plain  story  of  their  life  be  to  them  a  sad  condemnation, 
yet  what  will  be  answered  when  it  shall  be  told  concerning  them  that 
they  despised  God's  mercies,  and  feared  not  His  angiy  judgments ; 
that  they  regarded  not  His  word,  and  loved  not  His  excellencies ; 
that  they  were  not  persuaded  by  His  promises,  nor  affrighted  by  His 
threatenings ;  that  they  neither  would  accept  His  government  nor 
His  blessings;  that  all  the  sad  stories  that  ever  happened  in  both 
the  worlds, — ^in  all  which  himself  did  escape  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  was  not  concerned  in  them,  save  only  that  he  was  called 
upon  by  every  one  of  tliem  which  he  ever  heard,  or  saw,  or  was  told 
of,  to  repentonce, — that  all  these  were  sent  to  him  in  vain?  But 
cannot  the  accuser  truly  say  to  the  Judge  concerning  such  persons, 
^They  were  Thine  by  creation,  but  mine  by  their  own  choice;  Thou 
didst  redeem  them  indeed,  but  they  sold  themselves  to  me  for  a  trifle, 
or  for  an  unsatisfying  interest :  Thou  diedst  for  them,  but  they  obeyed 
my  commandments :  I  gave  them  nothing,  I  promised  them  nothing 
but  the  filthy  pleasure  of  a  night,  or  the  joys  of  madness,  or  the  de- 
lights of  a  disease  :  I  never  hanged  upon  the  cross  three  long  hours 
for  them,  nor  endured  the  labours  of  a  poor  life  thirty-three  years 
together  for  their  interest :  only  when  they  were  Thine  by  the  merit 
of  Thy  death,  they  quickly  became  mine  oy  the  demerit  of  thdr  in- 
gratitude ;  and  when  Thou  liadst  clothed  their  soul  with  Thy  robe 
and  adorned  them  by  Thy  graces,  we  stripped  them  naked  as  their 
shame,  and  only  put  on  a  robe  of  darkness,  and  they  thought  them- 
selves secure,  and  went  dancing  to  their  grave,  like  a  drunkard  to  a 
fight,  or  a  fly  unto  a  candle ;  and  therefore  they  that  did  partake  with 
us  in  our  faults,  must  divide  with  us  in  our  portion  and  fearful  in- 
terest f  This  is  a  sad  story,  because  it  ends  in  death,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  abate  or  lessen  the  calamity.  It  concerns  us  therefore  to 
consider  in  time,  that  he  that  tempts  us  will  accuse  us,  and  what  he 
calls  pleasant  now,  he  shall  then  say  was  nothing,  and  all  the  gains 
that  now  invite  earthly  souls  and  mean  persons  to  vanity,  were  nothing 
but  the  seeds  of  folly,  and  the  harvest  is  pain,  and  ^rrow,  and  shame 
eternal.    But  then,  since  this  horror  proceeds  upon  the  account  of  so 
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many  accusers,  God  hath  put  it  into  our  power,  b^  a  timely  accusa- 
tion of  ourselves  in  the  tribunal  of  the  coiirt  christian,  to  prevent  all 
the  arts  of  aggravation  which  at  doomsday  shall  load  foolish  and  un- 
disceming  souls.  He  that  accuses  himself  of  his  crimes  heje,  means 
to  forsake  them,  and  looks  upon  them  on  all  sides,  and  spies  out  his 
deformity,  and  is  taught  to  hate  them ;  he  is  ins^cted  and  prayed 
for,  he  prevents  the  anger  of  God  and  defeats  the  devil's  malice,  and 
by  makmg  shame  the  instrument  of  repentance,  he  takes  away  the 
sting,  and  makes  that  to  be  his  medicine  which  otherwise  would  be 
bis  death.    And  concerning  this  exercise,  I  shall  only  add  what  the 

Ctriarch  of  Alexandria'  told  an  old  religious  person  in  his  hermitage : 
ving  asked  him  what  he  found  in  that  desert,  he  was  answered 
only  this,  Indesinenter  eulpare  et  jtidicare  meipsum,  'to  jud^  and 
condemn  myself  perpetually,  that  is  the  employment  of  my  sohtude ;' 
the  patriarch  answered,  Non  est  alia  via,  ^  there  is  no  other  way.' 
By  accusing  ourselves  we  shall  make  the  devil's  malice  useless  and 
our  own  consciences  clear,  and  be  reconciled  to  the  Judge  by  the 
seventi^  of  an  early  repentance,  and  then  we  need  to  fear  no  ac- 
cusers. 


SERMON  m. 

rn.  It  remains  that  we  consider  the  sentence  itself,  ''  We  must 
receive  according  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad."  Judicaturo  Dammo  higubre  mundus  immugiet,  et  tribus 
ad  tribum  pectora  ferient ;  potentissimi  quondam  regea  nudo  latere 
jkilpitabunt ;  so  St.  Uierome*  meditates  concerning  the  terror  of  this 
consideration ;  'Hhe  whole  world  shall  groan  when  the  Judge  comes 
to  give  His  sentence,  tribe  and  tribe  shsdl  knock  their  sides  together, 
and  through  the  naked  breasts  of  the  most  mighty  kings  you  shall 
see  their  hearts  beat  with  fearful  tremblings."  !&7ic  AristoteUs  argu- 
menta  parum  prodemnt,  cum  venerit  filius  paupercula  gumtuaria 
Judicare  orhem  terra^;  nothing  shall  then  be  worth  owning,  or  the 
means  of  obtaining  mercy,  but  a  holy  conscience ;  '  all  the  human 
craft  and  trifling  subtilties  shall  be  useless,  when  the  son  of  a  poor 
maid  shall  sit  Judge  over  all  the  world.'  When  the  prophet  Joel 
was  describing  the  formidable  accidents  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
judgment,  and  the  fearful  sentence  of  an  angry  Judge,  he  was  not 
able  to  express  it,  but  stammered  like  a  child,  or  an  amazed,  imper- 
fect person.  A,  a,  a,  diei,  quiaprope  est  dies  Domini^.  It  is  not  sense 
at  fint;  he  was  so  amazed  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  the  Spirit 

•  [Tbeopbilus;  ancL  incert.  apud  Roa-  ■  [vid.  S.  Hieron.  ubi  supr.] 

weyd  yitt  pair.,  lib.  v.  16.  §  19.]  ^  Joel  i.  15.  [sic  ed.  vulg.— D^^p  PIMK. 

*  [Ep.  y.  torn.  iv.  par.  2.  col.  11.]  heb.]  ''*• 
IV.                                                          D 
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of  God  was  pleased  to  let  that  sign  remain ;  like  Agamemnon's  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  Iphigenia*,  nothing  could  describe  it  but  a  veil ;  it 
must  be  hidden  and  supposed ;  and  the  stammering  tongue  that  is 
full  of  fear  can  best  sp^  that  terror  which  will  make  all  the  world 
to  cry,  and  shriek,  and  speak  fearful  accents,  and  significations  of  an 
infinite  sorrow  and  amazement. 

But  so  it  is,  there  are  two  great  days  in  which  the  fate  of  all  the 
world  is  transacted.  This  hfe  is  man's  day,  in  which  man  does  what 
he  please,  and  Ood  holds  His  peace.  Man  destroys  his  brother,  and 
destroys  himself,  and  confounds  governments,  and  raises  armies,  and 
tempts  to  sin,  and  delights  in  it,  and  drinks  drunk,  and  forgets 
his  sorrow,  and  heaps  up  great  estates,  and  raises  a  family,  and  a 
name  in  the  annals,  and  makes  others  fear  him,  and  introduces  new 
religions,  and  confounds  the  old,  and  changeth  articles  as  his  interest 
requires,  and  all  this  while  Ood  is  silent,  save  that  He  is  loud  and 
clamorous  with  His  holy  precepts,  and  over-rules  the  event;  but 
leaves  the  desires  of  men  to  their  own  choice,  and  their  course  of  life 
such  as  they  generally  choose.  But  then  God  shall  have  His  day 
too ;  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come,  in  which  He  shall  speak,  and 
no  man  shall  answer;  He  shall  speak  in  the  voice  of  thunder  and 
fearful  noises,  and  man  shall  do  no  more  as  he  please,  but  must 
suffer  as  he  hath  deserved.  When  Zedekiah  reigned  in  Jerusalem, 
and  persecuted  the  prophets,  and  destroyed  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  put  Jeremy  into  the  dungeon,  God  held  His  peace,  save  only 
that  He  warned  him  of  the  danger  and  told  him  of  the  disorder;  but 
it  was  Zedekiah's  day  and  he  was  permitted  to  his  pleasure;  but 
when  he  was  led  in  chains  to  Babylon,  and  his  eyes  were  put  out 
with  burning  basins  and  horrible  circles  of  reflected  fires  T,  then  was 
God's  day,  and  His  voice  was  the  accent  of  a  fearful  anger  that  broke 
him  all  in  pieces.  It  will  be  all  our  cases,  unless  we  hear  God  speak 
now,  and  do  His  work,  and  serve  His  interest,  and  bear  ourselves  in 
our  just  proportions,  that  is,  as  such  the  very  end  of  whose  being  and 
all  our  mcmties  is,  to  serve  God,  and  do  justice  and  charities  to  our 
brother.  For  if  we  do  the  work  of  God  in  our  own  day,  we  shall 
receive  an  infinite  mercy  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  But  what  that  is, 
is  now  to  be  enquired. 

"  What  we  have  done  in  the  body."  But  certainly  this  is  the 
greatest  terror  of  all.  The  thunders  and  the  fires,  the  earthquakes 
and  the  trumpets,  the  brightness  of  holy  angels  and  the  horror  of 
accursed  spirits,  the  voice  of  the  archangel  who  is  the  prince  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Juoge  in  whose  service  all  that 
army  stands  girt  with  hohness  and  obedience,  all  those  strange  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  already  reckoned,  and  all  those  others 
which  we  cannot  understand,  are  but  little  preparatories  and  umbrages 
of  this  fearful  circumstance.     All  this  amazing  majesty  and  formid- 

«  [Qninct  Inst  or.  ii.  13.— Plin.  Nat  hist.  xxxv.  10.— Val.  Max.  viii.  11.  ext  6.] 
'  [See  Index,  *  Burning.'] 
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able  preparatories,  are  for  the  passing  of  an  eternal  sentence  npon 
us,  according  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body.  Woe  and  alas ! 
and  God  help  ns  all.  All  mankind  is  an  enemjr  to  God,  his  nature 
is  accursed  and  his  manners  are  depraved.  It  is  with  the  nature  of 
man,  and  with  all  his  manners,  as  Philemon'  said  of  the  nature  of 
foxes; 

^  8*  cM4Kwrrot'  &AA*  Uv  wpurfivpleu 
ii\6w€Kdf  ris  aviwydyoif  iiiw  ^i<r» 

'every  fox  is  crafty  and  mischievous,  and  if  you  gather  a  whole  herd 
of  them,  there  is  not  a  good-natured  beast  amongst  them  aU.'  So  it 
is  with  man ;  by  nature  he  is  the  child  of  wrath,  and  by  his  manners 
he  is  the  child  of  the  devil ;  we  call  christian,  and  we  dishonour  our 
Lord ;  and  we  are  brethren,  but  we  oppress  and  murder  one  another ; 
it  is  a  great  degree  of  sanctity  now-a-days  not  to  be  so  wicked  as  the 
worst  of  men ;  and  we  live  at  the  rate  as  if  the  best  of  men  did  design 
to  themselves  an  easier  condemnation,  and  as  if  the  generalilv  of  men 
considered  not  concerning  the  degrees  of  death,  but  did  beheve  that 
in  hell  no  man  shall  perceive  any  ease  or  refreshment  in  being  tor- 
mented  with  a  slower  fire.  For  consider  what  we  do  in  the  body; 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  pass  before  we  choose  good  or  bad;  and  of 
that  which  remains,  above  half  is  spent  in  sleep  and  the  needs  of 
nature ;  for  the  other  half,  it  is  divided  as  the  stag  was  when  the 
beasts  went  a  hunting,  the  lion  hath  five  parts  of  six.  The  business 
of  the  world  takes  so  much  of  our  remaining  portion,  that  religion 
and  the  service  of  God  have  not  much  time  left  that  can  be  spared ; 
and  of  that  which  can,  if  we  consider  how  much  is  allowed  to  crafty 
arts  of  cozenage,  to  oppression  and  ambition,  to  greedy  desires  and 
avaricious  prosecutions,  to  the  vanities  of  our  youth  and  the  proper 
sins  of  every  age,  to  the  mere  idleness  of  man  and  doing  nothing,  to 
his  fantastic  imaginations  of  greatness  and  pleasures,  of  great  and 
little  devices,  of  impertinent  lawsuits  and  uncharitable  treatings  of 
our  brother ;  it  will  be  intolerable  when  we  consider  that  we  are  to 
stand  or  fall  eternally  according  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body. 
Gather  it  all  together,  and  set  it  before  thy  eyes ;  alms  and  prayers 
are  the  sum  of  all  thy  good.  Were  thy  prayers  made  in  fear  and 
holiness,  with  passion  and  desire  P  were  they  not  made  unwillingly, 
weakly,  and  wanderingly,  and  abated  with  sins  in  the  greatest  part  of 
thy  life?  didst  thou  pray  with  the  same  affection  and  labour  as  thou 
diast  purchase  thy  estate?  Have  thine  alms  been  more  than  thy 
oppressions,  and  according  to  thy  power?  and  by  what  means  didst 
thou  iudge  conceruing  it  ?  How  much  of  our  time  was  spent  in  that? 
and  how  much  of  our  estate  was  spent  in  this  f — ^But  let  us  go  one 
step  farther ;  how  many  of  us  love  our  enemies ;  or  pray  for  and  do 
good  to  them  that  persecute  and  afi&ont  us?  or  overcome  evil  with 

■  [Apud  Stob.  FloriL  ii.  27.] 
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good^  or  tarn  the  face  again  to  them  that  strike  us^  rather  than  be 
revenged  ?  or  suffer  ourselves  to  he  spoiled  or  robbed  without  con- 
tention and  uncharitable  courses?  or  lose  our  interest  rather  than 
lose  our  charity  i'  and  yet  by  these  precepts  we  shall  be  judged.  I 
instance  but  once  more.  Our  blessed  Saviour  spake  a  hiurd  saying : 
"  Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak^  they  shall  give  account 
thereoi  at  the  day  of  judgment :  for  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned*.''  And  upon 
this  account  may  every  one,  weeping  and  trembling,  say  with  Job, 
Quid /aciam  cum  resurrexerit  ad  judicandum  Deua?  'what  shall 
I  do  when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  judgment**?' — Of  every  idle 
word — 0  blessed  God  I  what  shall  become  of  them  who  love  to  prate 
continually,  to  tell  tales,  to  detract,  to  slander,  to  backbite,  to  praise 
themselves,  to  undervalue  others,  to  compare,  to  raise  divisions,  to 
boast?  ris  hi  <f>povprj(r€i  itiCov  dpSoarabrip,  Hvirvos,  oi  icifnrroiv 
yow^,  'who  shall  be  able  to  stand  upright,  not  bowing  the  knee,' 
ydih.  the  intolerable  load  of  the  sins  of  his  tongue  ?  If  of  every  idle 
word  we  must  give  account,  what  shall  we  do  for  those  malicious 
words  that  dishonour  God  or  do  despite  to  our  brother^?  Bemember 
how  often  we  have  tempted  our  brother  or  a  silly  woman  to  sin  and 
death  ?  How  often  we  have  pleaded  for  unjust  interests,  or  by  our  wit 
have  cozened  an  easy  and  a  believing  person,  or  given  ill  sentences, 
or  disputed  others  into  false  persuasions  P  Did  we  never  call  good 
evil,  or  evil  good  P  Did  we  never  say  to  others,  "thy  cause  is  right," 
when  nothing  made  it  right  but  favour  and  money,  a  false  advocate, 
or  a  covetous  judge?  Ilai;  prjixa  ipybv,  so  said  Christ,  'every  idle 
word,'  that  is,  ttoiv  prjfxa  K€vbv,  so  St.  Paul  uses  it, '  every  false  word**,' 
every  lie,  shall  be  called  to  judgment ;  or  as  some  copies  read  it,  irap 
pijfjLa  vovripbv, '  every  wicked  word,'  shall  be  called  to  judgment.  .For 
by  dpyhv,  'idle'  words,  are  not  meant  words  that  are  unprofitable  or 
unwise,  for  fools  and  silly  persons  speak  most  of  those,  and  have  the 
least  accounts  to  make ;  but  by  '  vain,'  the  Jews  usually  understood 
'  false ;'  and  to  give  their  mind  to  vanity,  or  to  speak  vanity,  is  all 
one  as  to  mind  or  speak  falsehoods  with  malicious  and  evil  purposes. 
But  if  every  idle  word,  that  is,  every  vain  and  lying  word,  shall  be 
called  to  judgment,  what  shall  become  of  men  that  blaspheme  God, 
or  their  rulers,  or  princes  of  the  people,  or  their  parents  P  that  dis- 
honour the  rehgion  and  disgrace  the  ministers  P  that  corrupt  justice 
and  pervert  judgment  P  that  preach  evil  doctrines,  or  declare  perverse 
sentences  P  that  take  God's  holy  name  in  vain,  or  dishonour  the 
name  of  God  by  trifling  and  frequent  swearings,  that  holy  Name  by 
which  we  hope  to  be  i3aved,  and  which  all  the  angels  of  God  fall 
down  to  and  worship  ?  These  things  are  to  be  considered,  for  by  our 

•  Matt  xii.  36.  »  Job  xxxi.  14. 

•  [ •HfyHt  ^povfyfiffttt  Wrpoy, 

6p0o<rrdSriyf  &f>wyos,  oh  KdjiirTwy  y6w, — ^iEscbyl.  Prom.  31.] 

*  Eph.  Y.  6. 
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own  words  we  stand  or  fall,  that  is,  as  in  htunan  judgments  the  con- 
fession of  the  party,  and  the  contradiction  of  himseLT,  or  the  failing 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  story,  are  the  confidences  or  presumptions 
of  law  by  which  judges  give  sentence ;  so  shall  our  worcb  be  not  only 
the  means  of  declaring  a  secret  sentence,  but  a  certain  instrument  of 
being  absolved  or  condemned.  But  upon  these  premises  we  see  what 
reason  we  have  to  fear  the  sentence  of  that  day,  who  have  sinned 
with  our  tongues  so  often,  so  continually,  that  if  there  were  no  other 
actions  to  be  accounted  for,  we  have  enough  in  this  account  to  make 
us  die ;  and  yet  have  committed  so  many  evil  actions,  that  if  our 
words  were  wholly  forgotten,  we  have  infinite  reason  to  fear  concern- 
ing the  event  of  that  horrible  sentence.  The  effect  of  which  con- 
sideration is  this,  that  we  set  a  guard  before  our  lips,  and  watch  over 
our  actions  with  a  care  equal  to  that  fear  which  snail  be  at  dooms- 
day when  we  are  to  pass  our  sad  accounts. — ^But  I  have  some  con- 
siderations to  interpose ; — 

1.  But  (that  the  sadness  of  this  may  a  little  be  relieved,  and  our 
endeavours  be  encouraged  to  a  timely  care  and  repentance,)  consider 
that  this  great  sentence,  although  it  shall  pass  concerning  little  things, 
vet  it  shall  not  pass  by  httle  proportions,  but  by  general  measures ;  not 
by  the  little  errors  of  one  day,  but  by  the  great  proportions  of  our  life ; 
for  God  takes  not  notice  of  the  infirmities  of  honest  persons  that 
always  endeavour  to  avoid  every  sin,  but  in  little  intervemng  instances 
are  surprised ;  but  He  judges  us  by  single  actions,  if  they  are  ^reat, 
and  of  evil  effects;  and  by  little  small  instances,  if  they  be  habitual. 
No  man  can  take  care  concerning  every  minute;  and  therefore  con- 
cerning it  Christ  will  not  pass  sentence  but  by  the  discernible  portions 
of  our  time,  by  human  actions,  by  things  of  choice  and  deliberation, 
and  by  general  precepts  of  care  and  watchfulness,  this  sentence  shall 
be  exacted.  2.  The  sentence  of  that  day  shall  be  passed,  not  by  the 
proportions  of  an  angel,  but  by  the  measures  of  a  man;  the  first 
follies  are  not  unpardonable,  but  may  be  recovered ;  and  the  second 
are  dangerous,  and  the  third  are  more  fatal :  but  nothing  is  unpardon- 
able but  perseverance  in  evil  courses.  8.  The  last  judgment  shall  be 
transacted  by  the  same  principles  by  which  we  are  guided  here :  not 
by  strange  and  secret  propositions,  or  by  the  fancies  of  men,  or  by 
the  submties  of  useless  distinctions)  or  evil  persuasions ;  not  bv  the 
scmples  of  the  credulous,  or  the  interest  of  sects,  nor  the  proverbs  of 
prejudice,  nor  the  uncertain  definitions  of  them  that  give  laws  to 
subjects  by  expounding  the  decrees  of  princes :  but  by  the  plain 
rules  of  justice,  by  the  ten  commandments,  by  the  first  apprehensions 
of  conscience,  by  the  plain  rules  of  scripture,  and  the  nfles  of  an 
honest  mind,  and  a  certain  justice.  So  that  by  this  restraint  and 
limit  of  the  final  sentence,  we  are  secured  we  shall  not  fall  by  scruple 
or  by  ignorance,  by  interest  or  by  faction,  by  false  persuasions  of 
others,  or  invincible  prejudice  of  our  own,  but  we  shall  stand  or  fall 
by  plain  and  ea.sy  propositions,  by  chastity  oruncleanness,  by  justice 
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or  injustice,  by  robbery  or  restitution :  and  of  this  we  have  a  great 
testimony  by  our  Judge  and  Lord  himself;  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  in  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  loose  shall 
be  loosed  there  /^  that  is,  you  shall  stand  or  fall  according  to  the 
sermons  of  the  gospel;  as  the  ministers  of  the  word  are  commanded 
to  preach,  so  ye  must  live  here,  and  so  ye  must  be  judged  hereafter; 
ye  must  not  look  for  that  sentence  by  secret  decrees  or  obscure  doc- 
trines, but  by  plain  precepts  and  certain  rules.  But  there  are  yet 
some  more  degrees  of  mercy.  4.  That  sentence  shall  pass  upon  us 
not  after  the  measures  of  nature,  and  possibilities,  and  utmost  extents, 
but  by  the  mercies  of  the  covenant ;  we  shall  be  judged  as  Christians 
rather  than  as  men,  that  is,  as  persons  to  whom  much  is  pardoned, 
and  much  is  pitied^  and  many  things  are  (not  accidentally,  but  con- 
sequently) indulged,  and  great  helps  are  ministered,  and  many 
remedies  supplied,  and  some  mercies  extra-regularly  conveyed,  and 
their  hopes  enlarged  upon  the  stock  of  an  infinite  mercy,  that  hath 
no  bounds  but  our  needs,  our  capacities,  and  our  proportions  to 
glory.  5.  The  sentence  is  to  be  given  by  Him  that  once  died  for  us, 
and  does  now  pray  for  us,  and  perpetually  intercedes ;  and  upon  souls 
that  He  loves,  and  in  the  salvation  of  which  Himself  hath  a  great 
interest  and  increase  of  joy.  And  now  upon  these  premises  we  may 
dare  to  consider  what  the  sentence  itself  shall  be,  that  shall  never  be 
reversed,  but  shall  last  for  ever  and  ever. 

*' Whether  it  be  good  or  bad.''  I  cannot  discourse  now  the  great- 
ness of  the  good  or  bad,  so  far  I  mean  as  is  revealed  to  us;  the  con- 
siderations are  too  long  to  be  crowded  into  the  end  of  a  sermon ; 
only  in  general ; — if  it  be  good. 

First,  it  is  greater  than  all  the  good  of  this  world,  and  every  man's 
share  then,  in  every  instant  of  his  blessed  eternity,  is  greater  than  all 
the  pleasures  of  mankind  in  one  heap ; 

Sy  To7s  $€ois  fStvBpwwos  ci^x'^'^'  ''^OC^^'^t 
Tfjs  i^aycurioi*  Kpurrov  oMv  cifxcTOi* 

'  a  man  can  never  wish  for  any  tiling  greater  than  this  immortality,' 
said  Posidippus®.;  to  which  I  add. 

Secondly,  this  one  consideration,  that  the  portion  of  tlie  good  at 
the  day  of  sentence  shall  be  so  great,  that  after  all  the  labours  of  our 
life,  and  suffering  persecutions,  and  enduring  affironts,  and  the  labour 
of  love,  and  the  continual  fears  and  cares  of  the  whole  duration  and 
abode,  it  rewards  it  all,  and  gives  infinitely  more.  Non  sunt  con- 
digncB  pcmiones  Aiijus  saculi^,  '  all  the  torments  and  evils  of  this 
world  are  not  to  be  estimated  with  the  joys  of  the  blessed :'  it  is  the 
gift  of  God;  a  donative  beyond  the  dyj/dvior,  the  military  stipend,  it 
is  beyond  our  work  and  beyond  our  wages,  and  beyond  the  promise 

*  [al.  €-jeai'a(rlas.]    •  [Tu  Myrm,  apud  Stob.  Floril,  cxviil  17.]    '  [Rom.  viii.  18.] 
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and  beyond  onr  thonghts^  and  above  our  understandings  and  above 
the  highest  heavens,  it  is  a  participation  of  the  joys  of  God,  and  of 
ibe  inheritance  of  the  Judge  himself. 

'HfitT€pois,  fl  X^P^^  Xafifiy,  ^4p  re  fuylani 
Uu$ovs  MpAwounif  hfufyrhs  cb  ^hfa  wtirrut. 

It  is  a  day  of  recompenses,  in  which  all  onr  sorrows  shall  be  tamed 
into  joys,  our  persecutions  into  a  crown,  the  cross  into  a  throne, 
poverty  into  the  riches  of  God ;  loss,  and  affronts,  and  inconveniences, 
and  death,  into  sceptres,  and  hymns,  and  rejoicings,  and  hallelujahs, 
and  such  great  things  which  are  fit  for  us  to  hope,  but  too  great  for 
us  to  discourse  of,  while  we  see  as  in  a  glass  darkly  and  imperfectly. 
And  he  that  chooses  to  do  an  evil  rather  than  suffer  one,  shall  find  it 
but  an  ill  exchange  that  he  deferred  his  little  to  change  for  a  great 
one.  I  remember  that  a  servant  in  the  old  comedy,  did  choose  to 
venture  the  lash  rather  than  to  fed  a  present  inoonvenienoe, 

Quia  illud  maloin  aderat,  istuc  aberat  longius : 
Ulud  erat  prsaens,  hoic  erant  diecule  h  ; 

but  this  will  be  but  an  ill  account  when  the  rods  shall  for  the  deiay 
be  turned  into  scorpions,  and  from  easy  shall  become  intolerable. 
Better  it  is  to  suffer  here,  and  to  stay  till  the  dajr  of  restitution  for 
the  good  and  the  holy  portion;  for  it  will  recompense  both  for  the 
suffering  and  the  stay. 

But  how  if  the  portion  be  bad?  It  shall  be  bad  to  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind ;  that's  a  fearful  consideration ;  the  great^  pait 
of  men  and  women  shall  dwell  in  the  portion  of  deviLs  to  eternal 
ages.  So  that  these  portions  are  like  the  prophet's  figs  in  the  vision, 
the  good  are  the  best  that  ever  were,  and  the  worst  are  so  bad  that 
worse  cannot  be  imagined.  For  though  in  hell  the  accursed  souls  shall 
have  no  worse  than  they  have  deserved,  and  there  are  not  there  over^ 
running  measures  as  there  are  in  heaven,  and  therefore  that  the  joys 
of  heaven  are  infinitely  greater  joys  than  the  pains  of  hell  are  nreat 
pains,  yet  even  these  are  a  fall  measure  to  a  full  iniquity,  psdn  above 
patience,  sorrows  without  ease,  amazement  without  consideration> 
despair  without  the  intervals  of  a  little  hope,  indignation  without  the 
possession  of  any  good ;  there  dwells  envy  and  confusion,  disorder 
and  sad  remembrances,  perpetual  woes  and  continual  shiiekings,  un- 
easiness and  all  the  evils  of  the  soul. — ^But  if  we  will  represent  it  not 
some  orderly  circumstances,  we  may  consider, 

1.  That  here,  all  the  trouble  of  our  spirits  are  little  participations 
of  a  disorderly  passion ;  a  man  desires  earnestly  but  he  hath  not^  ot 

c   Xenoph.    [leg.    Empedocles    apud     p.  694.] 
Theodoret  Gr.  affect  curat.  Disp.  i  torn.         ^  [Plant  Pseudol^  act  i  s&  ^.  fisb 
IT.  p.  713.— Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  ▼*  12.     S7.] 
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he  envies  because  another  hath  something  besides  him,  and  he  is 
troubled  at  the  want  of  one  when  at  the  same  time  he  hath  a  hundred 
good  things :  and  yet  ambition  and  envy,  impatience  and  confusion, 
covetousness  and  lust,  are  all  of  them  veiy  great  torments ;  but  there 
these  shall  be  in  essence  and  abstracted  beings ;  the  spirit  of  envy, 
and  the  spirit  of  sorrow ;  devils,  that  shall  inflict  all  the  whole  nature 
of  the  evil  and  pour  it  into  the  minds  of  accursed  men,  where  it  shall 
sit  without  abatement :  for  he  that  envies  there,  envies  not  for  the 
eminence  of  another  that  sits  a  little  above  him,  and  excels  him  in 
some  one  good,  but  he  shall  envy  for  all ;  because  the  saints  have 
aU,  and  they  have  none;  therefore  all  their  passions  are  integral, 
abstracted,  perfect  passions.  And  all  the  sorrow  in  the  world  at  this 
time  is  but  a  portion  of  sorrow ;  every  man  hath  his  share,  and  yet 
besides  that  which  all  sad  men  have,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sorrow 
which  they  have  not,  and  all  the  devils'  portion  besides  that ;  but  in 
hell  they  shall  have  the  whole  passion  of  sorrow  in  every  one,  just 
as  the  whole  body  of  the  sun  is  seen  by  every  one  in  the  same  hori- 
zon :  and  he  that  is  in  darkness  enjoys  it  not  by  parts,  but  the  whole 
darkness  is  the  portion  of  one  as  well  as  of  another.  If  this  con- 
sideration be  not  too  metaphysical,  I  am  sure  it  is  very  sad,  and  it 
relies  upon  this ;  that  as  in  heaven  there  are  some  holy  spirits  whose 
crown  is  all  love,  and  some  in  which  the  brightest  jewel  is  under- 
standing* ;  some  are  purity  and  some  are  hohness  to  the  Lord :  so 
in  the  regions  of  sorrow,  evil  and  sorrow  have  an  essence  and  proper 
being,  and  are  set  there  to  be  suffered  entirely  by  every  imdone  man 
that  dies  there  for  ever. 

2.  The  evils  of  this  world  are  material  and  bodily ;  the  pressing  of 
a  shoulder,  or  the  straining  of  a  joint ;  the  dislocation  of  a  bone,  or 
the  extending  of  an  artery ;  a  bruise  in  the  flesh,  or  the  pinching  of 
the  skin;  a  hot  liver,  or  a  sickly  stomach;  and  then  the  mind  is 
troubled  because  its  instrument  is  iU  at  ease:  but  all  the  proper 
troubles  of  this  life  are  nothing  but  the  effects  of  an  uneasy  body,  or 
an  abused  fancy :  and  therefore  can  be  no  bigger  than  a  blow  or  a 
cozenage,  than  a  wound  or  a  dream ;  only  the  trouble  increases  as 
the  soul  works  it ;  and  if  it  makes  reflex  acts,  and  begins  the  evil 
upon  its  own  account,  then  it  multiplies  and  doubles,  because  the 
proper  scene  of  grief  is  opened,  and  sorrow  peeps  through  the  comers 
of  the  soul.  But  in  those  regions  and  days  of  sorrow,  when  the  soul 
shall  be  no  more  depending  upon  the  body,  but  the  perfect  principle 
of  all  its  actions,  the  actions  are  quick  and  the  perceptions  bride ; 
the  passions  are  extreme  and  the  motions  are  spiritual ;  the  pains  are 
like  the  horrors  of  a  devil  and  the  groans  of  an  evil  spirit ;  not  slow 
like  the  motions  of  a  heavy  foot,  or  a  loaden  arm,  but  quick  as  an 
angel's  wing,  active  as  lightning ;  and  a  grief  then,  is  nothing  like  a 

*  [Nomen  'seraphim'  imponitur  ab  tia.  S.Thom.  Aquin.  i. I.  p.  qu.  108.  art 
ardore,  qui  ad  charitatezn  pertinet;  no-  5. — Dionys.  Areop.,  ccslest.  hicr.,  cap. 
men  autcm '  cherubim'  imponitur  a  scien-      vii. — Cf.  yd.  ii.  p.  88,  line  10.] 
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grief  now;  and  the  words  of  a  man^s  tongue  which  are  fitted  to  the 
uses  of  thb  nvorld^  are  as  unfit  to  signify  the  evils  of  the  next^  as 
person^  and  nature^  and  hand,  and  motion^  and  passion,  are  to  repre- 
sent the  effects  of  the  divine  attributes,  actions,  and  subsistence. 

3.  The  evil  portion  of  the  next  world  is  so  great,  that  God  did 
not  create  or  design  it  in  the  first  intention  of  things  and  production 
of  essences ;  He  made  the  kingdom  of  heaven  iiri  KaTaPokrjs  KSa-fwv, 
'  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  /  for  so  it  is  observable  that  Christ 
shall  say  to  the  sheep  at  His  right  hand,  "  Beceive  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  beginning  of  the  world*  ;*'  but  to  the  goats 
and  accursed  spirits  He  speaks  of  no  such  primitive  and  original 
design;  it  was  accidental  and  a  consequent  to  horrid  crimes,  that 
Ck>d  was  forced  to  invent  and  to  after-create  that  place  of  torments. 

4.  And  when  Ood  did  create  and  prepare  that  place.  He  did  not 
at  all  intend  it  for  man ;  it  was  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels, 
so  saith  the  Judge  himself,  "Go  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angelsV^  ^  fiToiyuatrcv  6  irarrip  fwv  r<p 
hia^6K<D, '  which  My  Father  prepared  for  the  devil,'  so  some  copies 
read  it :  Gk)d  intended  it  not  for  man,  but  man  would  imitate  the 
deviFs  pride,  and  listen  to  the  whispers  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  follow 
his  temptations,  and  rebel  against  his  Maker;  and  then  God  also 

S against  His  first  design  resolved  to  throw  such  persons  into  that 
lace  that  was  prepared  for  the  devil :  for  so  great  was  the  love  of 
od  to  mankind,  tliat  He  prepared  joys  infinite  and  never  ceasing 
for  man,  before  He  had  created  him ;  but  He  did  not  predetermine 
him  to  any  evil ;  but  when  He  was  forced  to  it  by  man  s  malice,  he 
doing  what  God  forbad  him,  God  cast  him  thither  where  He  never 
intended  him;  but  it  was  not  man's  portion :  He  designed  it  not 
at  first,  and  at  last  also  He  invited  hun  to  repentance;  and  when 
nothing  could  do  it,  He  threw  man  into  another's  portion,  because 
he  would  not  accept  of  what  was  designed  to  be  his  own. 

5.  The  evil  portion  shall  be  continual  without  intermission  of 
evil;  no  davs  of  rest,  no  nights  of  sleep,  no  ease  from  labour,  no 
periods  of  the  stroke  nor  taking  off  the  hand,  no  intervals  between 
blow  and  blow;  but  a  continued  stroke,  which  neither  shortens  the 
life,  nor  introduces  a  brawny  patience,  or  the  toleration  of  an  ox,  but 
it  is  the  same  in  every  instant,  and  great  as  the  first  stroke  of  Ught- 
ning;  the  smart  is  as  great  for  ever  as  at  the  first  change,  from  the 
rest  of  the  grave  to  the  flames  of  that  horrible  burning.  The  church 
of  Bome  amongst  some  other  strange  opinions  hath  inserted  this  one 
into  her  public  offices;  that  the  perishing  souls  in  hell  may  have 
sometimes  remission  and  refreshment,  like  the  fits  of  an  intermitting 
fever :  for  so  it  is  in  the  Roman  missal"  printed  at  Paris,  1626,  in 
the  mass  for  the  dead;  Ut  quia  de  ejiis  vita  gualitate  diffidimus, 
einplenam  veniam  anima  ipdus  obtinere  non  potest,  saltern  vel  inter 
ipsa  tormenta  qua  forsan  patitur,  refrigerium  de  ahundantia  misera- 

*  Matt  XXV,  34.     >  Vcr.  41.        -  [Vid.  Pamel  Missal.  Lat.,  torn.  ii.  p.  457.] 
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tionum  tuarum  sentiat.  And  something  like  this  is  that  of  Pra- 
dentius". 

Sunt  et  ipiritibui  saepe  nooentibiu 
pGenArum  celebres  sub  Styge  feria,  &c. 

'  the  evil  spirits  have  ease  of  their  pain ;'  and  he  names  their  holidav, 
then  when  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  grave  is  odebrated; 

Marcent  tupplicus  Tartan  mitibos, 
Exultatque  sui  carcerii  otio 
Umbrarum  populuB  liber  ab  ignibus ; 
Nee  fenrent  solito  flumina  sulphure^: 

they  then  thought^  that  when  the  paschal  taper  burned,  the 
flames  of  hell  could  not  bum  till  the  holy  wax  was  spent :  but 
because  this  is  a  fancy  without  ground  or  revelation^  and  is  against 
the  analogy  of  all  those  eicpressions  of  our  Lord,  ^'  where  the  worm 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  never  quenched/'  and  divers  others,  it  is 
suflicient  to  have  noted  it  without  farther  consideration ;  the  pains  of 
hell  have  no  rest,  no  drop  of  water  is  allowed  to  cool  the  tongue, 
there  is  no  advocate  to  plead  for  them,  no  mercy  belongs  to  their 
portion,  but  fearful  wrath  and  continual  burnings. 

6.  And  yet  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it ;  for  as  it  is  continual  during 
its  abode,  so  its  abode  is  for  ever ;  it  is  continual  and  eternal.  Ter- 
tuUianP  speaks  something  otherwise,  jtro  magnitudine  cruciatus  non 
diutumi,  verum  sempiterni,  *  not  continual,  or  the  pains  of  every  day, 
but  such  which  shall  last  for  ever. '  But  Lactantius**  is  more  plain 
in  this  affair :  '^  the  same  divine  fire  by  the  same  power  and  force 
shall  bum  the  wicked"^,  and  shall  repair  instantly  whatsoever  of  the 
body  it  does  consume,^'  etc  sihi  ipsi  eetemum  pabulum  tuhminiatrabU^ 
'  and  shall  make  for  itself  an  etcmal  fuel/ 

VermibuB  et  flamims  et  discruciatibug  aeviim 
Immortale  dedit,  genio  ne  pcena  periret 
Non  pereunte  anima ; 

80  Pmdentius*;  eternal  worms,  and  unextinguished  flames,  and 
immortal  punishment,  is  prepared  for  the  ever-never  dying  souls  of 
wicked  men.  Origen  is  charged  by  the  ancient  churches*  for  saying 
that  after  a  lopg  time  the  devils  and  the  accursed  souls  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  after  a  long  time  again  they 
shall  be  restored  to  their  state,  and  so  it  was  from  their  fall  and  shall 
be  for  ever;  and  it  may  be  that  might  be  the  meaning  of  Tertullian's 
expression,  of  cructatus  non  diufurni  sed  sempiterni.  Epiphanias" 
charges  not  the  opinion  upon  Origen,  and  yet  he  was  free  enough  in 
his  animadversion  and  reproof  of  liira ;  but  St.  Austin  did,  and  con- 
futed the  opinion,  in  his  books  Be  civitate  Dei^,  However,  Origen 
was  not  the  first  that  said  the  pains  of  the  damned  should  cease; 

■  Lib.  catbemer.  Hymn  t.  [lin.  125.]  ■  [Hamartig.,  lin.  8S4.j 

«  [Ibid.  lin.  133.]  *  [FuBius  banc  rem  tractat  IlueU  Ori- 

p  [Apolog.  §  45.  p.  35  B.]  geniana,  lib.  ii.  qu.  11.] 

«  [Inst, lib.  vii.  cap. 21.  torn.  i.  p.  573.]  "  [Haer.  Ixiv. J 

'  [et  cremabit  impios  et  recreabit]  *  [Lib.  xxi  capw  17  sqq.] 
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Justin  Martyr  in  his  dialogue  with  TryphonJ  expresses  it  thus: 
"  Neither  do  I  say  that  all  the  souls  do  die,  for  that  indeed  would 
be  to  the  wicked  a  gain  unlooked  for :  what  then  ?  The  souls  of 
the  godly  in  a  better  place,  of  the  wicked  in  a  worse,  do  tarry  the 
time  of  judgment;  then  they  that  are  worthy  shall  never  die  again, 
bat  those  that  are  designed  to  punishment  shall  abide  so  long  as  God 
please  to  have  them  to  hve  and  to  be  punished.''  But  I  observe 
that  the  primitive  doctors  were  very  willing  to  believe  that  the  mercy 
of  God  would  find  out  a  period  to  the  torment  of  accursed  souls,  but 
snch  a  period  which  should  be  nothii^  but  eternal  destruction,  called 
by  the  scripture  ^  the  second  death':  only  Origen,  as  I  observed,  is 
charged  by  St.  Austin  to  have  said,  they  shall  return  into  joys,  and 
back  again  to  hell  bv  an  eternal  revolution.  But  concemmg  the 
death  of  a  wicked  soul,  and  its  being  broken  into  pieces  with  fearful 
torments,  and  consumed  with  the  wrath  of  God,  they  had  entertained 
some  different  fancies  very  early  in  the  church,  as  their  sentences  are 
collected  by  St.  Hierome*  at  the  end  of  his  commentaries  upon  Isaiah. 
And  Irenseus^  disputes  it  largely,  ''that  they  that  are  nnthankful  to 
God  in  this  short  life,  and  obey  Him  not,  shall  never  have  an  eternal 
duration  of  life  in  the  ages  to  come,''  sed  ipse  se  privat  in  saculum 
9aeulij)€rseverantia,  'he  deprives  his  soul  of  living  to  eternal  ages  / 
for  he  supposes  an  immortal  duration  not  to  be  natural  to  the  soul, 
bnt  a  gift  of  God,  which  He  can  take  away,  and  did  take  away  from 
Adam,  and  restored  it  again  in  Christ  to  them  that  beUeve  in  Him, 
and  obey  Him :  for  the  other ;  they  shall  be  raised  again  to  suffer 
shame  aild  fearful  torments,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  their  sins, 
so  shall  be  continued  in  their  sorrows;  and  some  shall  die  and  some 
shall  not  die :  the  devil,  and  the  beast,  and  they  that  worshipped  the 
beast,  and  ihey  that  were  marked  with  his  chajracter,  these  St.  John 
saith  "  shall  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever ;"  he  does  not  say  so  of 
all,  but  of  some  certain  great  criminals ;  &jrm  iv  ®€bs  Oikji,  all  'so 
long  as  Gbd  please ;'  some  for  ever  and  ever,  and  some  not  so  se- 
verdy;  and  wnereas  the  general  sentence  is  given  to  all  wicked  per- 
sons, to  all  on  the  left  hand,  to  go  into  everlasting  fire ;  it  is  answered, 
that  the  fire  indeed  is  everlasting,  but  not  all  that  enters  into  it  is 
everlasting,  but  only  the  devils  for  whom  it  was  prepared,  and  others 
more  mighty  criminals,  according  as  St.  John  intimates  :  though  also 
'  everlasting^  signifies  only  to  the  end  of  its  proper  period. 

Concerning  this  doctrine  of  theirs,  so  severe  and  yet  so  moderated, 
there  is  less  to  be  objected  than  against  the  supposed  fancy  of  Origen : 
for  it  is  a  strange  consideration  to  suppose  an  eternal  torment  to 
those  to  whom  it  was  never  threatened,  to  those  who  never  heard  of 
Christ,  to  those  that  lived  probably  wdl,  to  heathens  of  good  lives, 
to  ignorants  and  untaught  people,  to  people  surprised  in  a  single 

^  Adv.  hseres.,  lib.  iL  [cap.  84.  $  8.  p. 
xxi.  8.]  169.] 


T  [4  5.  p.  107  D.] 
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crime,  to  men  that  die  yomig  in  their  natural  follies  and  foolish  lusts, 
to  them  that  fall  in  a  sudden  gaiety  and  excessive  joy,  to  all  alike  : 
to  all  infinite  and  eternal,  even  to  unwarned  people ;  and  that  this 
should  be  inflicted  by  God  who  infinitely  loves  His  creatures,  who 
died  for  them,  who  pardons  easily  and  pities  readily,  and  excuses 
much,  and  delights  in  our  being  saved,  and  would  not  have  us  die, 
and  taies  Httle  things  in  exchange  for  great :  it  is  certain  that  God's 
mercies  are  infinite,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  the  matter  of  eternal 
torments  cannot  truly  be  understood ;  and  when  the  schoolmen  go 
about  to  reconcile  the  divine  justice  to  that  severity,  and  consider 
why  Gt)d  punishes  eternally  a  temporal  sin,  or  a  state  of  evil,  they 
speak  variously,  and  uncertainly,  and  unsatisfyingly.  But  that  in 
this  question  we  may  separate  the  certain  from  the  uncertain, 

1.  It  is  certain  that  the  torments  of  hell  shall  certainly  last  as  long 
as  the  sold  lasts ;  for  '  eternal'  and  '  everlasting'  can  signify  no  less 
but  to  the  end  of  that  duration,  to  the  perfect  end  of  the  period  in 
which  it  signifies.  So  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  when  God  rained 
down  hell  from  heaven  upon  the  earth,  as  Salvian's^  expression  is, 
they  are  said  "  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire*  :''  that  is,  of  a 
fire  that  consumed  them  finally,  and  they  never  were  restored :  and  so 
the  accursed  souls  shall  suffer  torments  till  they  be  consumed ;  who 
because  they  are  immortal  either  naturally  or  by  gift,  shall  be  tor- 
mented for  ever,  or  till  God  shall  take  from  them  the  life  that  He  re- 
stored to  them  on  purpose  to  give  them  a  capacity  of  being  miser- 
able, and  the  best  that  they  can  expect  is  to  despair  of  all  good,  to 
suffer  the  wrath  of  God,  never  to  come  to  any  minute  of  feucity,  or 
of  a  tolerable  state,  and  to  be  held  in  pain  till  God  be  weary  of  strik- 
ing.  This  is  the  gentlest  sentence  of  some  of  the  old  doctors.   But, 

2.  The  generality  of  Christians  have  been  taught  to  believe  worse 
things  yet  concerning  them ;  and  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  are 
KoKaa-is  aldvios,  '  eternal  affliction'  or  '  smiting  / 

Nee  mortis  pcenas  mors  altera  finiet  hujus, 
Iloraque  erit  tantis  ultima  nulla  malls'. 

And  St.  John^,  who  well  knew  the  mind  of  his  Lord,  saith ;  '^  the 
smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,  and  they  have 
no  rest  day  nor  night :"  that  is,  their  torment  is  continual,  and  it  is 
eternal.  Their  second  death  shall  be  but  a  dying  to  all  felicity ;  for 
so  death  is  taken  in  scripture ;  Adam  died  when  he  ate  the  forbidden 
fruit ;  that  is,  he  was  liable  to  sickness  and  sorrows,  and  pain  and 
dissolution  of  soul  and  body  :  and  to  be  miserable,  is  the  worse  death 
of  the  two ;  they  shall  see  tlie  eternal  felicity  of  the  saints,  but  they 
shall  never  taste  of  the  holy  chalice.  Those  joys  shall  indeed  be  for 
ever  and  ever ;  for  immortality  is  part  of  their  reward,  and  on  them 
the  second  death  shall  have  no  power ;  but  the  wicked  shall  be  tor- 
mented horribly  and  insufferably,  till  "  death  and  hell  be  thrown  into 

«  [De  g:iibem.  Dei,  lib.  i.  p.  16.]  «  [Ovid.  In  Ibid.  197.] 
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the  lake  of  fire^  and  shall  be  no  more :  which  is  the  second  death  ^/' 
But  that  they  may  not  imagine  that  this  second  death  shall  be  the  end 
of  their  pains^  St.  John  speaks  expressly  what  that  is,  Bev.  xxi.  8 ; 
"  the  fearful  and  unbelieving,  the  abominable  and  the  murderers,  the 
whoremongers  and  sorcerers,  the  idolaters  and  all  liars,  shall  have 
their  part  in  the  lake  which  hurneth  with  fire  and  brimstone :  which 
is  the  second  death  /'  no  dying  there,  but  a  being  tormented,  burning 
in  a  lake  of  fire,  that  is  the  second  death.  For  if  life  be  reckoned 
a  blessing,  then  to  be  destitute  of  all  blessing  is  to  have  no  life ;  and 
therefore  to  be  intolerably  miserable  is  this  second  death,  that  is, 
death  eternal. 

3.  And  jret  if  God  should  deal  with  man  hereafter  more  mercifully 
and  proportionably  to  his  weak  nature  than  He  does  to  angels,  and 
as  He  admits  him  to  repentance  here,  so  in  hell  also  to  a  period  of 
his  smart,  even  when  He  keeps  the  angels  in  pain  for  ever;  yet  He 
will  never  admit  him  to  favour,  he  shall  be  tormented  beyond  all  the 
measure  of  human  ages,  and  be  destroyed  for  ever  and  ever. 

It  concerns  us  all  who  hear  and  believe  these  things  to  do  as  our 
blessed  Lord  will  do  before  the  day  of  His  coming;  He  will  call  and 
convert  the  Jews  and  strangers :  conversion  to  God  is  the  best  pre- 
paratory to  doomsday:  and  it  concerns  all  them  who  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  fringes  of  the  fiames  of  hell,  that  is,  in  the  state 
of  sin,  quicklv  to  arise  from  the  danger,  and  shake  the  burning  coals 
off  our  flesh,  lest  it  consume  the  marrow  and  the  bones.  Exuenda  eat 
velociler  de  incendio  sardna,  pritisguam  flammU  supervenientilnis  con- 
eremeiur:  nemo  dm  tutus  e9t,periculo  proximua,  saith  St.  CVprian** ; 
'No  man  is  safe  long,  that  is  so  near  to  danger;^  for  suddenly  the 
change  will  come,  in  which  the  iudge  shall  be  called  to  judgment, 
and  no  man  to  plead  for  him,  unless  a  good  conscience  be  his  advo- 
cate ;  and  the  rich  shall  be  naked  as  a  condemned  criminal  to  execu- 
tion ;  and  there  shall  be  no  regard  of  princes  or  of  nobles,  and  the 
differences  of  men's  account  shall  be  forgotten,  and  no  distinction 
remaining  but  of  good  or  bad,  sheep  and  goats,  blessed  and  accursed 
souls.  Among  the  wonders  of  the  day  of  judgment  our  blessed  Savi- 
our reckons  it  that  men  shall  be  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
yaiiovvT€i  KoL  iKyafiCCovTcs,  marrying  and  cross-marrying,  that  is, 
raising  families  and  lasting  greatness  and  huge  estates;  when  the 
world  is  to  end  so  quickly,  and  the  gpns  of  a  rich  purchase  so  very 
a  trifle,  but  no  trifling  danger ;  a  thing  that  can  give  no  security  to 
our  soub,  but  much  hazard  and  a  great  charge.  More  reasonable 
it  is  that  we  despise  the  world  aind  lay  up  for  heaven,  that  we  heap 
up  treasures  by  giving  alms,  and  make  friends  of  unrighteous  mam- 
mon ;  but  at  no  hand  to  enter  into  a  state  of  life  that  is  all  the  way 
a  hazard  to  the  main  interest,  and  at  the  best  an  increase  to  the  par- 
ticular charge.  Every  degree  of  riches,  every  degree  of  greatness, 
every  ambitious  employment,  every  great  fortune,  every  eminency 
«  Rev.  XX.  K  *•  [Ep.  iv.  ad  Pompon.,  p.  8.] 
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above  our  brother,  is  a  charge  to  the  accounts  of  the  last  day.  He 
that  lives  temperately  and  charitably,  whose  employment  is  religion, 
whose  affections  are  fear  and  love,  whose  desires  are  after  heaven,  and 
do  not  dwell  below ;  that  man  can  long  and  pray  for  the  hastening 
of  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  He  that  does  not  really  desire 
and  long  for  that  day,  either  is  in  a  very  iQ  condition,  or  does  not 
nnderstsmd  that  he  is  in  a  good.  I  will  not  be  so  severe  in  this 
meditation  as  to  forbid  any  man  to  laugh,  that  believes  himself  shall 
be  called  to  so  severe  a  judgment ;  yet  St.  Hierome*  said  it,  Coram 
ccslo  et  terra  rationem  reddemus  totius  nostra  vita;  et  tu  rides? 
'  heaven  and  earth  shall  see  all  the  follies  and  baseness  of  thy  life, 
and  dost  thou  laugh  P'  TPhat  we  may,  but  we  have  not  reason  to 
laugh  loudly  and  frequently  if  we  consider  things  wisely,  and  as  we 
are  concerned :  but  ijf  we  do,  yet  prasentis  temporis  ita  est  agenda 
latitia,  ut  sequentis  Judicii  amaritudo  nunquam  recedat  a  memo- 
ria;  'so  laugh  here  that  you  may  not  forget  your  danger,  lest 
you  weep  for  ever.'  He  that  thints  most  seriously  and  most  fre- 
quently of  this  fearful  appearance,  will  find  that  it  is  better  staying 
for  his  joys  till  this  sentence  be  past;  for  then  he  shall  perceive 
whether  he  hath  reason  or  no.  In  the  mean  time  wonder  not  that 
God,  who  loves  mankind  so  well,  should  punish  him  so  severely :  for 
therefore  the  evil  fall  into  an  accursed  portion,  because  they  despised 
that  which  Gk)d  most  loves.  His  Son  and  His  mercies,  His  graces, 
and  His  holy  spirit :  and  they  that  do  all  this,  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  notmng  but  their  own  follies ;  and  they  shall  feel  the  accursed 
consequents  then,  when  they  shall  see  the  Judge  sit  above  them, 
angry  and  severe,  inexorable  and  terrible;  under  them  an  intolerable 
hell;  within  them,  their  consciences  clamorous  and  diseased :  with- 
out them,  all  the  world  on  fire ;  on  the  right  hand,  those  men  glori- 
fied whom  they  persecuted  or  despised :  on  the  left  hand,  the  devils 
accusing;  for  this  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's  terror,  and  who  is  able 
to  abide  it  f 

Sea  vigilo  intentus  studilsi  sen  dorniio,  semper 
Judicis  extremi  nostras  tuba  personet  aures. 

^  [Leg.  potias,  Senex  quidam,  narrante     Diacono)  in  Sanctt.  anacboret  ^gypU 
Hieronymo  (vel,  ut  alii  verius,  Pelagio     apophthegm.,  lib.  iii.  23.] 
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THE  RETURN  OP  PRAYERS  ; 
OR,  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  A  PREVAILING  PRATER. 


John  ix.  81. 

Now  we  know  that  God  heareth  not  sinners ;  hut  if  any  man  be  a 
worshiper  of  God,  and  doth  His  will,  him  He  heareth, 

I  KNOW  not  whicli  is  the  greater  wonder,  either  that  prayer,  which 
is  a  daty  so  easy  and  facile,  so  ready  and  anted  to  the  powers,  and 
skill,  and  opportunities,  of  every  man,  should  have  so  great  effects, 
and  be  productive  of  such  mighty  blessings ;  or  that  we  should  be  so 
unwilling  to  use  so  easy  an  instrument  of  procuring  so  much  good. 
The  first  declares  God's  goodness,  but  this  publishes  man's  folly  and 
weakness,  who  finds  in  himself  so  much  difficulty  to  perform  a  con- 
dition so  easy  and  full  of  advantage.  But  the  order  of  this  infelicity^ 
is  knotted  like  the  foldings  of  a  serpent ;  all  those  parts  of  easiness 
which  invite  us  to  do  the  duty,  are  become  like  the  jomts  of  a  bulrush, 
not  bendings,  but  consolidations  and  stiffenings :  the  very  facility 
becomes  its  objection,  and  in  eveiy  of  its  stages,  we  make  or  find  a 
huge  uneasiness.  At  first,  we  do  not  know  what  to  ask ;  and  when 
we  do,  then  we  find  difficulty  to  bring  our  wills  to  desire  it ;  and 
when  that  is  instructed  and  kept  in  awe,  it  mingles  interest,  and  con- 
founds the  purposes;  and  when  it  is  forced  to  ask  honestly  and 
severely,  then  it  wills  so  coldly,  that  God  hates  the  prayer;  and  if  it 
desires  fervently,  it  sometimes  turns  that  into  passion,  and  that 
passion  breaks  into  murmurs  or  unquietness;  or  if  that  be  avoided, 
the  indifferency  cools  into  death,  or  the  fire  bums  violently  and  is 
quickly  spent ;  our  desires  are  dull  as  a  rock,  or  fugitive  as  lightning ; 
either  we  ask  ill  things  earnestly,  or  good  things  remissly ;  we  either 
court  oar  own  danger,  or  are  not  zealous  for  our  real  safety ;  or  if  we 
be  right  in  our  matter,  or  earnest  in  our  affections,  and  lasting  in 
our  abode,  yet  we  miss  in  the  manner;  and  either  we  ask  for  evil 
ends,  or  without  religious  and  awful  apprehensions ;  or  we  rest  on 
the  words  and  signification  of  the  prayer,  and  never  take  care  to  pass 
on  to  action :  or  else  we  sacrifice  in  the  company  of  Korah,  being 

diners  of  a  schism  or  a  rebellion  in  rehgion;  or  we  bring  un- 
owed  censers,  our  hearts  send  up  to  God  an  unholy  smoke,  a 
cloud  from  the  fires  of  lust;  and  either  the  flames  of  lust  or  rage,  of 
wine  or  revenge,  kindle  the  beast  that  is  laid  upon  the  altar ;  or  we 

J  ['felicity'  1678.] 
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bring  swine^s  flesh,  or  a  dog's  neck^ ;  whereas  God  never  accepts  or 
delights  in  a  prayer,  unless  it  be  for  a  holy  thing,  to  a  lawful  end, 
presented  unto  Him  upon  the  wings  of  zesl  and  love,  of  religious 
sorrow,  or  reUgious  joy;  by  sanctified  lips,  and  pure  hands,  and  a 
sincere  heart.  It  must  be  the  prayer  of  a  gracious  man ;  and  he  is 
only  gracious  before  God,  and  acceptable  and  effective  in  his  prayer, 
whose  life  is  holy,  and  t^rhose  prayer  is  holy;  for  both  these  are 
necessary  ingredients  to  the  constitution  of  a  prevailing  prayer; 
there  is  a  holiness  peculiar  to  the  man,  and  a  holiness  peculiar  to  the 
prayer,  that  must  adorn  the  prayer  before  it  can  be  united  to  the  in- 
tercession of  the  holy  Jesus,  in  which  union  alone  our  prayers  can  be 
prevailing. 

"  God  heareth  not  sinners,^'  so  the  blind  man  in  the  text :  and 
confidently,  ''  this  we  know.^'  He  had  reason  indeed  for  his  con- 
fidence ;  it  was  a  proverbial  saying,  and  eveiy  where  recorded  in  their 
scriptures,  which  were  read  in  the  synagogues  eveiy  sabbath-day. 
'^  For  what  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  ?"  saith  Job ;  "  will  God 
hear  his  ciy  when  trouble  cometh  upon  him**  ?"  No,  He  will  not. 
"  For  if  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me,^^ 
said  David*;  and  so  said  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  by  the  son  of  David: 
''When  distress  and  anguish  come  upon  you,  then  shall  they  call 
upon  Me,  but  I  will  not  answer;  they  shall  seek  Me  early,  but  they 
shall  not  find  Me"*.^'  And  Isaiah,  "  When  you  spread  forth  your 
hands,  I  will  hide  Mine  eyes  from  you ;  yea,  when  you  make  many 
prayers,  I  will  not  hear ;  your  hands  are  full  of  blood".^'  And  again, 
"  When  they  fast,  I  will  not  hear  their  cry ;  and  when  they  will  offer 
burnt-offerings  and  oblations,  I  will  not  accept  them.  For  they 
have  loved  to  wander,  they  have  not  refrained  their  feet,  therefore  the 
Lord  wiU  not  accept  them;  He  will  now  remember  their  iniquity, 
and  visit  their  sins®.'^  Upon  these  and  many  other  authorities,  it 
grew  into  a  proverb,  Deus  non  exaudit  peccatores.  It  was  a  known 
case,  and  an  estabUshed  rule  in  religion,  "  Wicked  persons  are  neither 
fit  to  pray  for  themselves  nor  for  others.^' 

Which  proposition  let  us  first  consider  in  the  sense  of  that  purpose 
which  the  olind  man  spoke  it  in,  and  then  in  the  utmost  extent  of 
it,  as  its  analogy  and  equal  reason  goes  forth  upon  us  and  our  ne- 
cessities. 

I.  The  man  was  cured  of  his  blindness,  and  being  examined  con- 
cerning him  that  did  it,  named  and  gloried  in  his  physician:  but 
the  spiteful  pharisees  bid  him  give  glory  to  God,  and  defy  the  min- 
ister; for  God  indeed  was  good,  but  He  wrought  that  cure  by  a 
wicked  hand.  ''  No,^'  says  he, ''  this  is  impossible ;  if  this  man  were 
a  sinner  and  a  false  prophet,''  for  in  that  instance  the  accusation  was 

J  [Isaiah  Ixvi.  3.]  ■  Isa.  i.  15. 

k  Job  xxvii.  9.  •  Jer.  xiv.  12,  10.   Vide  etiam  Psalm. 

*  Psalm  Ixvi.  18.  xxxiv.  6,  [15—17.]  Micah  iii.  4 ;   1  Pet 

"»   Prov.  L  28.  iii.  12. 
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intended,  ''  God  would  not  hear  his  prayer,  and  work  miracles  by 
him  in  verification  of  a  Ke/^  ''A  false  prophet  could  not  work  true 
miracles:^'  this  hath  received  its  diminution,  when  the  case  was 
changed;  for  at  that  time  when  Christ  preached,  miracles  was  the 
only  or  the  great  verification  of  any  new  revelation;  and  therefore  it 
proceeding  from  an  almighty  Gbd,  must  needs  be  the  testimony  of 
a  divine  truth ;  and  if  it  could  have  been  brought  for  a  lie,  there 
could  not  then  have  been  sufficient  instruction  given  to  mankind,  to 
prevent 'their  belief  of  false  prophets  and  lying  doctrines.  But  when 
Christ  proved  His  doctrine  by  miracles,  that  no  enemy  of  His  did 
ever  do  so  great  before  or  after  Him,  then  He  also  told  that  after 
Him  His  friends  should  do  greater;  and  His  enemies  should  do 
some,  but  they  were  fewer,  and  very  inconsiderable,  and  therefore 
could  have  in  them  no  unavoidable  cause  of  deception,  because  they 
were  discovered  by  a  prophecy,  and  caution  was  given  against  them 
by  Him  that  did  greater  miracles,  and  yet  ought  to  have  beei^eUeved 
if  He  had  done  but  one,  because  against  Him  there  had  been  no 
caution,  but  many  prophecies  creating  such  expectations  concerning 
Him,  which  He  verffied  by  His  great  works.  So  that  in  this  sense  of 
working  miracles,  though  it  was  infinitely  true  that  the  blind  man 
said,  then  when  he  said  it,  yet  after  that  the  case  was  altered ;  and 
sinners,  magicians,  astrologers,  witches,  heretics,  simoniacs,  and 
wicked  p»*sons  of  other  instances,  have  done  miracles,  and  God  hath 
heard  sinners,  and  wrought  His  own  works  by  their  hands,  or  suf- 
fered the  devfl  to  do  His  works  under  their  pretences ;  and  many  at 
the  day  of  judgment  shall  plead  that  they  have  done  miracles  in 
Christ's  name,  and  yet  they  shall  be  rejected;  Christ  knows  them 
not,  and  their  portion  shall  be  with  dogs,  and  goats,  and  unbeUevers. 
There  is  in  tins  case  only  this  difierence;  that  they  who  do 
miracles  in  opposition  to  Christ,  do  them  by  the  power  of  the  devil ; 
to  whom  it  is  permitted  to  do  such  things  which  we  think  miracles, 
and  that  is  all  one  as  though  they  were;  but  the  danger  of  them  is 
none  at  all  but  to  them  that  will  not  beheve  Him  that  did  greater 
miracles,  and  prophesied  of  these  less,  and  gave  warning  of  their 
attending  danger,  and  was  confirmed  to  be  a  true  teacher  by  voices 
from  heaven,  and  by  the  resurrection  of  His  body  after  a  three  days' 
burial:  so  that  to  these  the  proposition  still  remains  true,  ''God 
hears  not  sinners,'^  God  does  not  work  those  miracles;  but  con- 
cerning sinning  Cliristians,  God,  in  this  sense,  and  towards  the 
purposes  of  miracles,  does  hear  them,  and  hath  wrought  miracles  by 
them,  for  they  do  them  "  in  the  name  of  Christ,^'  and  therefore  Christ 
said  ''cannot  easily  speak  ill  of  Him;''  and  although  they  either 
prevaricate  in  their  lives  or  in  superinduced  doctrines,  yet  because 
the  miracles  are  a  verification  of  the  religion,  not  of  the  opinion, 
— of  the  power  of  truth  of  Christ,  not  of  the  veracity  of  the  man, 
— God  hath  heard  such  persons  many  times,  whom  men  have  lonj 
since,  and  to  tins  day,  caUed  heretics ;  such  were  the  Novatians  ani 

IV.  B 
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Arians ;  for  to  the  heathens  they  could  only  prove  their  religion  by 
which  they  stood  distinguished  from  them;  but  we  find  not  that 
they  wrought  miracles  among  the  Christians,  or  to  verify  their  super- 
structures and  private  opinions.  But  besides  this  yet  we  may  also 
by  such  means  arrest  the  forwardness  of  our  judgments  and  con- 
demnations of  persons  disagreeing  in  their  opinions  from  us :  for 
those  persons'  whose  faith  God  confirmed  by  miracles,  was  an  entire 
faith ;  and  although  they  might  have  false  opinions,  or  mistaken  ex- 
plications of  true  opinions,  either  inartificial,  or  misunderstood,  yet 
we  have  reason  to  oelieve  their  faith  to  be  entire ;  for  that  which 
God  would  have  the  heathen  to  believe,  and  to  that  purpose  proved 
it  by  a  miracle.  Himself  intended  to  accept,  first  to  a  holy  life,  and 
then  to  glory :  the  false  opinion  should  bum,  and  themselves  escape  p. 
One  thmg  more  is  here  very  considerable,  that  in  this  very  instance 
of  working  miracles,  God  was  so  very  careful  not  to  hear  sinners  or 
permit  rfnners  till  He  had  prevented  all  dangers  to  good  and  innocent 
persons,  that  the  case  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  working  miracles 
was  so  clearly  separated  and  remarked  by  the  finger  of  God,  and 
distinguished  from  the  impostures  and  pretences  of  all  the  many 
antichrists  that  appeared  in  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Syria,  and  the 
vicinage,  that  there  were  but  very  few  Christians  that  with  hearty  per- 
suasions fell  away  from  Christ.  Garrov  ris  rois  dir6  Xpiarov  ficra- 
diddf  etc,  said  Galena,  ^'It  is  not  easy  to  teach  anew  him  that  hath  been 
taught  by  Christ :"  and  St.  Austin^^  tells  a  story  of  an  unbelieving 
man  that,  being  troubled  that  his  wife  was  a  Christian,  went  to  the 
oracle  to  ask  by  what  means  he  should  alter  her  persuasion ;  but  he 
was  answered,  ''it  could  never  be  done;  he  might  as  well  imprint 
characters  upon  the  face  of  a  torrent  or  a  rapid  river,  or  himself  fly 
in  the  air,  as  alter  the  persuasion  of  a  hearty  and  an  honest  Christian.'' 
I  would  to  God  it  were  so  now  in  all  instances,  and  that  it  were  so  • 
hard  to  draw  men  from  the  severities  of  a  holy  life,  as  of  old  they 
could  be  cozened,  disputed,  or  forced  out  of  their  faith.  Some  men 
are  vexed  with  hypocrisv,  and  then  their  hypocrisy  was  punished  with 
infidelity  and  a  wretchless  spirit.  Demas,  and  Simon  Magus,  and 
Ecebolius",  and  the  lapsed  confessors,  are  instances  of  human  craft 
or  human  weakness ;  but  they  are  scarce  a  number  that  are  remarked 
in  ancient  story  to  have  fallen  from  Christianity  by  direct  persuasions, 
or  the  efficacy  of  abusing  arguments  and  discourses.  The  reason  of 
it  is  the  truth  in  the  text :  God  did  so  avoid  hearing  sinners  in  this 
aflPair,  that  He  never  permitted  them  to  do  any  miracles  so  as  to  do 
-any  mischief  to  the  souls  of  good  men;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  the 
enemies  of  Christ  came  "  in  the  power  of  signs  and  wonders,  able  to 
deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  very  elect  •/'  but  that  was  not 
possible ;  without  their  faults  it  could  not  be ;  the  elect  were  suffi- 

'  [Vid.  1  Cor.  iil  15.]  »  [De  civit  Dei,  lib.  xix.  cap.  23.  §  1. 

^  [Dedif£puls.,lib.iii.  cap.3.  toin.viii.      toro.  vii.  col.  566.] 
^  657.]  •  [Socr.  H.  E.  iil  13.] 
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ciently  streugihened^  and  the  evidence  of  Chrisif  s  being  heard  of  God^ 
and  that  none  of  His  enemies  were  heard  of  God  to  any  dangerous 
effect^  was  so  great^  that  if  any  Christian  had  apostatized  or  fallen 
away  by  direct  persuasion^  it  was  like  the  sin  of  a  falling  angel,  of  so 
direct  a  malice  that  he  never  could  repent,  and  God  never  would 
pardon  him,  as  St.  Paul  twice  remarks  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  result  of  this  discourse  is  the  first  sense  and  explication  of  the 
words,  "  God  heareth  not  sinners,'^  viz.,  in  that  in  which  they  are 
sinners :  a  sinner  in  his  manners  may  be  heard  in  his  prayer,  in  order 
to  the  confirmation  of  his  faith ;  but  if  he  be  a  sinner  m  his  faith, 
God  hears  him  not  at  all  in  that  wherein  he  sins;  for  God  is  truth, 
and  cannot  confirm  a  lie,  and  whenever  He  permitted  the  devil  to  do  it, 
he  secured  the  interest  of  His  elect,  that  is,  of  all  that  beheve  in  Him 
and  love  Him,  ^^  lifting  up  holy  hands  without  wrath  and  doubting^/' 

II.  That  which  yet  concerns  us  more  nearly  is,  that  '^God  heaieth 
not  sinners :"  that  is,  if  we  be  not  good  men,  our  prayers  will  do  us 
no  good ;  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of  them  that  never  pray  at  all. 
The  prayers  of  a  wicked  man  are  like  the  breath  of  corrupted  lungs, 
God  turns  away  from  such  unwholesome  breathings. 

But  that  I  may  reduce  this  necessary  doctrine  to  a  method,  I  shall 
consider,  that  there  are  some  persons  whose  prayers  are  sins,  and 
some  others  whose  prayers  are  ineffectual :  some  are  such  who  do 
not  pray  lawfully;  they  sin  when  they  pray,  while  they  remain  in 
that  state  and  evil  condition;  others  are  such  who  do  not  obtain 
what  they  prav  for,  and  yet  their  prater  is  not  a  direct  sin:  the 
prayer  of  the  nrst  is  a  direct  abommation,  the  prayer  of  the  second 
IS  hindered;  the  first  is  corrupted  by  a  direct  state  of  sin,  the  latter 
by  some  intervening  imperfection  and  unhandsome  circumstance  of 
action.  And  in  proportion  to  these  it  is  required,  first,  that  he  be  in 
a  state  and  possibility  of  acceptation;  and  secondlv,  that  the  prayer 
itself  be  in  a  proper  difiposition.    Therefore  we  shall  consider, 

1.  What  are  those  conditions  which  are  required  in  every  person 
that  prays,  the  want  of  which  makes  the  prayer  to  be  a  sin; 

2.  What  are  the  conditions  of  a  good  man's  prayer,  the  absence 
of  which  makes  that  even  his  prayer  return  empty ; 

S.  What  degrees  and  drcumstouces  of  piety  are  required  to  make 
a  man  fit  to  be  an  intercessor  for  others,  both  with  holiness  in  him- 
self and  effect  to  them  he  prays  for ;  and, 

4.  As  an  appendix  to  these  considerations,  I  shall  add  the  proper 
indices  and  signification,  by  which  we  may  make  a  judgment  whetner 
God  hath  heard  our  prayers  or  no. 

I.  Whosoever  prays  to  God  while  he  is  in  a  state  or  in  the  affec- 
tion to  sin,  his  prayer  is  an  abomination  to  God.  This  was  a  truth 
so  believed  by  all  nations  of  the  world,  that  in  all  religions  they  ever 

«  [1  Tim.  ii.  8.] 
e2 
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appointed  bs^tisms  and  ceremonial  expiations  to  cleanse  the  persons 
before  they  presented  themselves  in  their  holy  offices.  Deorum  templa 
cum  adire  disponitis,  ab  omni  vos  labepuros,  lautos,  castimmosque 
jsrastatis,  said  Arnobius^  to  the  gentiles;  'When  you  address  your- 
selves to  the  temples  of  your  God,  you  keep  yourselves  chaste,  and 
clean,  and  spotless/  They  washed  their  hands  and  wore  white  gar- 
ments, they  refused  to  touch  a  dead  body,  they  avoided  a  spot  upon 
their  clothes  as  they  avoided  a  wound  upon  their  head :  y.^  Koudap^ 
yap  KaOapov  €<l)iTrr€tTdai  /m^  ov  6^p.iThv  fj'^  that  was  the  religious 
ground  they  went  upon,  '  an  impure  thing  ought  not  to  touch  that 
which  is  holy,'  much  less  to  approach  the  prince  of  purities.  And 
this  was  the  sense  of  the  old  world  in  their  lustrations,  and  of  the 
Jews  in  their  preparatory  baptisms:  they  washed  their  hands,  to 
signify  that  they  should  cleanse  them  from  all  iniquity,  and  keep 
them  pure  from  blood  and  rapine ;  they  washed  their  garments,  but 
that  intended  they  should  not  be  spotted  with  the  flesh ;  and  their 
follies  consisted  m  this,  that  they  did  not  look  to  the  bottom  of 
their  lavatories ;  they  did  not  see  through  the  veil  of  their  ceremonies. 
Flagitiis  omnibus  inquinati  veniunt  ad  precandum,  et  se  pie  sacru 
f^are  opvtiantur  si  cutem  lavervnt;  ianquam  libidines  intra  pecttu 
inclusas  uUi  amnes  abluawt,  aut  ulla  maria  purificent,  said  Lactan- 
tius* ;  'they  come  to  their  prayers  dressed  round  about  with  wicked- 
ness, ut  quercus  kedera,  and  think  God  will  accept  their  offering  if 
their  skin  be  washed;  as  if  a  river  could  purify  their  lustful  souls,  or 
a  sea  take  off  their  guilt/  But  David  ^  reconciles  the  ceremony  with 
the  mystery,  "I  wiU  wash  my  hands,  I  wiU  wash  them  in  innocency, 
and  so  I  wiU  go  to  Thine  altar/'  Ha  sunt  vera  munditice,  saith 
Tertullian ",  mm  quas  plerique  superstitiose  curant,  ad  omnem  ora- 
tionem  etiam  cum  lavacro  totius  corporis  aqtuim  sumentes,  'this  is 
the  true  purification,  not  that  which  most  men  do,  superstitiously 
cleansing  their  hands  and  washing  when  they  go  to  prayers,  but 
cleansing  the  soul  from  all  impiety,  and  leaving  every  affection  to 
sin ;  then  they  come  pure  to  God :  and  this  is  it  which  the  apostle 
also  signifies,  having  teinslated  the  gentile  and  Jewish  ceremony  into 
the  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  "  I  will  therefore  that  men  pray  every- 
where,'' levantes  puras  manus,  '  lifting  up  clean  hands,'  so  it  is  in 
the  vulgar  Latin ;  Sa-Covs  x^V^^*  so  it  is  in  the  Greek,  '  holy  hands ;' 
that's  the  purity  that  Gtod  looks  for  upon  them  that  hft  up  their 
hands  to  Him  in  prayer.  And  this  very  thing  is  founded  upon  the 
natural  constitution  of  things,  and  their  essential  proportion  to  each 
other ; — 

1.  It  is  an  act  of  profanation  for  any  unholy  person  to  handle 
holy  things  and  holy  offices.  For  if  God  was  ever  careful  to  put  all 
holy  things  into  cancels,  and  immure  them  with  acts  and  laws  and 

■  [Lib.  vii.  cap.  16.  p.  237.]  7  [Ps.  xxvi.  6.] 

'  [Hierocl.  in  Pythag.,  p.  10.]  •  [De  orat,  §  11.  p.  133  C] 

»  [Inst,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  20.  torn.  i.  p.  415.] 
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cautions  of  separation;  and  the  very  sanctiiication  of  them  was 
nothing  else  but -the  solemn  separating  them  from  common  usages^ 
that  Himself  might  be  distinguished  from  men  by  actions  of  pro- 
priety; it  is  naturally  certain.  He  that  would  be  diflFerenced  from 
common  things,  would  be  infinitely  divided  from  things  that  are 
wicked.  If  things  that  are  lawful  may  yet  be  unholy  in  this  sense, 
much  more  are  unlawfcd  things  most  unholy  in  all  senses.  If  God 
will  not  admit  of  that  which  is  beside  religion.  He  will  less  endure 
that  which  is  against  religion.  And  therefore  if  a  common  man 
must  not  serve  at  the  altaur,  how  shall  He  abide  a  wicked  man  to 
stand  there?  No,  He  will  not  endure  him,  but  He  will  cast  him  and 
his  prayer  into  the  separation  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  distance. 

—  Sic  profiuiatis  saeris 

Peiitura  Troja  perdidit  piimuin  Deoi  * ; 

so  Troy  entered  into  ruin  when  their  prayers  became  unholy,  and 
they  profaned  the  rites  of  their  religion. 

2.  A  wicked  person,  while  he  remains  in  that  condition,  is  not 
the  natural  object  of  pity.  "EAcos  i<m  Xihrri  &s  iirl  iva(Ca>9 
KCLKOTTaBovirrif  said  Zenb**;  'mercy  is  a  sorrow  or  a  trouble  at  that 
misery  which  faUs  upon  a  person  which  deserved  it  not.'  And  so 
Aristotle®  defines  it,  it  is  XiJiny  rts  iirl  r<f  irovrjp^^  rod  ivaiCov 
rvYXPV€tv'  when  we  see  the  person  deserves  a  better  fortune  or  is 
disposed  to  a  fairer  entreaty,  then  we  naturally  pity  him  :  and  Sinon 
pl^ed  for  pity  to  the  Trojans,  saying, 

'  Miserere  animi  non  digna  ferentis  •. 

¥or  who  pitieth  the  fears  of  a  base  man  who  hath  treacherously 
murdered  his  friend?  or  who  will  lend  a  friendly  sigh  when  he  sees 
a  traitor  to  his  country  pass  forth  through  the  execrable  gates'  of 
cities  P  and  when  any  circumstance  of  baseness,  that  is,  any  thing  thai 
takes  off  the  excuse  of  infirmity,  does  accompany  a  sin, — such  as  are 
ingratitude,  peijury,  perseverance,  delight,  malice,  treachery, — ^then 
every  man  scorns  the  criminal,  and  God  delights  and  rejoices  yi  and 
laughs  at  the  calamity  of  such  a  person.  When  Viteluus  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  lum,  his  imperial  robe  rent,  and  with  a  dejected 
countenance  and  an  ill  name,  was  led  to  execution,  every  man  cursed 
him,  but  no  man  wept ;  deformitas  exitus  misericordiam  abstulertU, 
saith  Tacitus?,  '  the  filthiness  of  his  life  and  death  took  away  pity.' 
So  it  is  with  us  in  our  prayers;  while  we  love  our  sin,  we  must 
nurse  all  its  children ;  and  when  we  roar  in  our  lustful  beds,  and 
groan  with  the  whips  of  an  exterminatii^  angel,  chastising  those 
vTtoyojdTpUjvi  imBviMia?,  as  Aretas^  calls  them,  '  the  lusts  of  the  lower 

*  [Petron.  Satyr.,  cap.  89.  lin.  52.]  '  [P^ut  de  curios.,  torn.  viii.  p.  58.] 

^  [Apud  Biog.  Laert,  Ub.  r\L  cap.  i.  '  T^ist  iii.  85.] 

S  63.  torn.  ii.  p.  160.]  ^  [reus  irh  yaarpl  6p4^€ffu   Aretbas 

[Rhet.  ii  8.]  C»s.  Cappad.  epiio.  in  ApocaL  i.  13.  p. 


:[ 


Kwrip^,  edd.]  890.] 

Virg.  JEn.  ii.  144.] 
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belly/  wantonness,  and  its  mother  intemperance,  we  feel  the  price  of 
OUT  sin,  that  which  Ood  foretold  to  be  their  issues,  that  wmch  He 
threatened  us  withal,  and  that  which  is  the  natural  consequence, 
and  its  certain  expectation,  that  which  we  delighted  in  and  chose, 
even  then  when  we  refused  God,  and  threw  away  felicity,  and  hated 
virtue.  Eor  punishment  is  but  the  latter  part  of  sin;  it  is  not  a  new 
thing  and  distinct  from  it :  or  if  we  wiU  kiss  the  hysena,  or  dip  the 
lamia  about  the  neck,  we  have  as  certainly  chosen  the  tail  and  its 
venomous  embraces,  as  the  face  and  lip.  Every  man  that  sins  against 
Gt)d  and  loves  it,  or,  which  is  all  one,  continues  in  it,  for  by  inter- 
pretation that  is  love,  hath  all  the  circumstances  of  unworthiness 
towards  God ;  he  is  unthankful,  and  a  breaker  of  his  vows,  and  a 
despiser  of  His  mercies,  and  impudent  against  His  judgments;  he  is 
false  to  his  profession,  false  to  his  faith ;  he  is  an  unfriendly  person, 
and  useth  Him  barbarously,  who  hath  treated  him  with  an  affection 
not  less  than  infinite ;  and  if  any  man  does  half  so  much  evil  and  so 
unhandsomely  to  a  man,  we  stone  him  with  stones  and  curses,  with 
reproach,  and  an  unrelenting  scorn.  And  how  then  shall  such  a 
person  hope  that  God  should  pity  him  P  For  God  better  understands, 
and  deeper  resents,  and  more  essentially  hates,  and  more  severely 
exacts,  the  circumstances  and  degrees  of  baseness,  than  we  can  do ; 
and  therefore  proportionablv  scorns  the  person  and  derides  the 
calamity.  Is  not  unthankfalness  to  God  a  greater  baseness  and  un- 
worthiness than  unthankfalness  to  our  patron  f  and  is  not  He  as 
sensible  of  it  and  more  than  we  ?  These  things  are  more  than  words; 
and  therefore  if  no  man  pities  a  base,  person,  let  us  remember  that 
no  man  is  so  base  in  any  thing  as  in  his  unhandsome  demeanour 
towards  God.  Do  we  not  profess  ourselves  His  servants,  and  yet 
serve  the  devil  ?  do  we  not  five  upon  God's  provision,  and  yet  stand 
or  work  at  the  command  of  lust  or  avarice,  human  regards  and  little 
interests  of  the  world?  We  call  Him  Father  when  we  desire  our 
portion,  and  yet  spend  it  in  the  society  of  all  His  enemies.  In  short, 
let  our  actions  to  God  and  their  circumstances  be  supposed  to  be 
done  towards  men,  and  we  should  scorn  ourselves ;  and  how  then 
can  we  expect  God  should  not  scorn  us,  and  reject  our  prayer,  when 
we  have  done  all  the  dishonour  to  Him,  and  with  all  the  unhand- 
someness  in  the  world?  Take  heed  lest  we  fall  mto  a  condition  of 
evil  in  which  it  shall  be  said,  you  may  thank  yourselves ;  and  be 
infinitely  afraid  lest  at  the  same  time  we  be  in  a  condition  of  person 
in  whicn  God  will  upbraid  our  unworthiness,  and  scorn  our  persons, 
and  rejoice  in  our  calamity.  The  first  is  intolerable,  the  second  is 
irrem^liable ;  the  first  proclaims  our  folly,  and  the  second  declares 
God's  final  justice;  in  the  first  there  is  no  comfort,  in  the  latter 
there  is  no  remedy;  that  therefore  makes  us  miserable,  and  this 
renders  us  desperate. 

3.  This  great  truth  is  further  manifested  by  the  necessary  and 
convenient  appendages  of  prayer  required,  or  advised,  or  recom- 
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mended,  in  holy  scripture.  For  why  is  fasting  prescribed  together 
with  prayer?  Tor  ''neither  if  we  eat,  are  we  the  better;  neimer  if 
we  eat  not,  are  we  the  worse;''  and  God  does  not  delight  in  that 
service,  the  first,  second,  and  third  part  of  which  is  nothing  but  pain 
and  self-af&iction.  But  therefore  fasting  is  useful  with  prayer,  be- 
cause it  is  a  penal  duty,  and  an  action  of  repentance;  for  then  only 
God  hears  sinners,  when  they  enter  first  into  the  gates  of  repentance, 
and  proceed  in  all  the  regions  of  sorrow  and  carefulness;  therefore 
we  are  commanded  to  fast,  that  we  may  pray  with  more  spirituaUty, 
and  with  repentance ;  that  is,  without  the  loads  of  meat,  and  without 
the  loads  of  sin.  Of  the  same  consideration  it  is  that  alms  are  pre- 
scribed together  with  prayer,  because  it  is  a  part  of  that  charity, 
without  which  our  souls  are  enemies  to  all  that  which  ought  to  be 
equaUy  valued  with  our  own  lives. 

£ut  besides  this,  we  may  easily  observe  what  special  undecencies 
there  are,  which  besides  the  general  malignity  and  demerit,  are 
special  ddeteries  and  hinderances  to  our  prayers,  by  irreconciling 
the  person  of  him  that  prays  ;— 

1.  The  first  is  unmercifulness.  ''Ovrc  i£  Upov  Pcufjiov,  oiT€  iK  Trjs 
ivOpayirbnis  ^t/creo);  i,(f>aip€Tiov  top  IXcov,  said  one^  in  Stobseus  *;  and 
they  were  well  joined  together :  ''  He  that  takes  mercy  from  a  man  is 
like  him  that  takes  an  altar  from  the  temple;''  the  temple  is  of  no 
use  without  an  altar,  and  the  man  cannot  pray  without  mercy;  and 
there  are  infinite  of  prayers  sent  forth  by  men  which  God  never 
attends  to  but  as  to  so  many  sins,  because  the  men  live  in  a  course 
of  rapine,  or  tyranny,  or  oppression,  or  uncharitableness,  or  some- 
thing that  is  most  contrary  to  God,  because  it  is  unmerciful.  Se- 
member;  that  God  sometimes  puts  thee  into  some  images  of  His 
own  relation.  We  beg  of  God  for  mercy,  and  our  brother  begs  of 
us  for  pi^ :  and  therefore  let  us  deal  equally  with  God  and  all  the 
world.  1  see  myself  fall  by  a  too  freauent  infirmity,  and  still  I  beg 
for  pardon,  and  hope  for  pity:  thy  brother  that  oflends  thee,  he 
hopes  so  too,  and  would  &m  have  the  same  measure,  and  would  be 
as  glad  thou  wouldst  pardon  him,  as  thou  wouldst  rejoice  in  thy  own 
fomveness.  I  am  troubled  when  God  rejects  my  prayer,  or  instead 
of  hearing  my  petition  sends  a  juc^ment :  is  not  thy  tenant,  or  thy 
servant,  or  thy  dient,  so  to  theer  does  not  he  tremble  at  thy 
frown,  and  is  of  an  uncertain  soul  till  thou  speakest  kindly  unto  him, 
and  observe  thy  looks  as  he  watches  the  colour  of  the  bean  coming 
from  the  box  of  sentence,  life  or  death  depending  on  it  P  When  he 
bqgs  of  thee  for  mercy,  his  passion  is  greater,  his  necessities  more 
pungent,  his  apprehension  more  brisk  and  sensitive,  his  case  dressed 
with  the  circumstance  of  pity,  and  thou  thyself  canst  better  feel  his 
condition  than  thou  dost  usually  perceive  the  earnestness  of  thy  own 
prayers  to  God;  and  if  thou  regardest  not  thy  brother  whom  thou 
te&A,  whose  case  thou  feelest,  whose  circumstances  can  afSict  thee^ 

»»  [Phocion.]  «  [Floril.  i.  31.] 
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whose  passion  is  dressed  to  thy  fancy,  and  proportioned  to  thy  capa- 
city, how  shall  God  regard  thy  distant  prayer,  or  be  melted  with  thy 
cold  desire,  or  softened  with  thy  dry  story,  or  moved  by  thy  unre- 
penting  soul?  If  I  be  sad,  I  seek  for  comfort,  and  go  to  God  and 
to  the  ministry  of  His  creatures  for  it ;  and  is  it  not  just  in  God  to 
stop  His  own  fountains,  and  seal  the  cisterns  and  little  emanations 
of  the  creatures  from  thee,  who  shuttest  thy  hand,  and  shuttest  thy 
eye,  and  twistest  thy  bowek  against  thy  brother,  who  would  as  fain  be 
comforted  as  thouf  It  is  a  strange  *  ihacal  passion'  that  so  hardens  a 
man's  bowels,  that  nothing  proceeds  from  him  but  the  name  of  his 
own  disease ;  a  Miserere  mei  Deus,  a  prayer  to  God  for  pity  upon 
him  that  will  not  shew  pity  to  others.  We  are  troubled  when 
God  through  severity  breaks  our  bones,  and  hardens  His  face  against 
us ;  but  we  think  our  poor  brother  is  made  of  iron,  and  not  of  flesh 
and  blood,  as  we  are.  God  hath  bound  mercy  upon  us  by  the  iron 
bands  of  necessity,  and  though  God's  mercy  is  the  measure  of  His 
justice,  yet  justice  is  the  measure  of  our  mercy ;  and  as  we  do  to  others, 
it  shall  oe  done  to  us,  even  in  the  matter  of  pardon  and  of  bounty, 
of  gentleness  and  remission,  of  bearing  each  other's  burdens,  and 
fair  interpretation;  '^Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us,"  so  we  pray.  The  final  sentence  in  this 
affair  is  recorded  by  St.  tfames,  "  He  that  shews  no  mercy,  shall  have 
justice  without  mercy*:"  as  thy  poor  brother  hath  groaned  under 
thy  cruelty  and  ungentle  nature  without  remedy,  so  shalt  thou  before 
the  throne  of  God ;  thou  shalt  pray,  and  plead,  and  call,  and  cry, 
and  beg  again,  and  in  the  midst  of  thy  despairing  noises  be  carried 
into  the  regions  of  sorrow,  which  never  did  and  never  shidl  feel  a 
mercy.    "  God  never  can  hear  the  prayers  of  an  unmerciful  ihan." 

2.  Lust  and  uncleanness  is  a  mrect  enemy  to  the  praying  man, 
an  obstruction  to  his  prayers ;  for  this  is  not  only  a  profanation,  but 
a  direct  sacrilege ;  it  defiles  a  temple  to  the  ground ;  it  takes  from  a 
man  all  affection  to  spiritual  things,  and  mingles  his  very  soul  with 
the  things  of  the  world ;  it  makes  his  understanding  low,  and  his 
reasonings  cheap  and  foolish,  and  it  destroys  his  confidence,  and  all 
his  manly  hopes ;  it  makes  his  spirit  light,  effeminate,  and  fantastic, 
and  dissolves  his  attention ;  and  makes  his  mind  so  to  disaffect  all 
the  objects  of  his  desires,  that  when  he  prays  he  is  as  uneasy  as  an 
imnaled  person,  or  a  condemned  criminsl  upon  the  hook  or  wheel ; 
and  it  hath  in  it  this  evil  quality,  that  a  lustful  person  cannot  pray 
heartily  against  his  sin ;  he  cannot  desire  his  cure,  for  his  will  is 
contradictory  to  his  collect,  and  he  would  not  that  God  should  hear 
the  words  of  his  prayer,  which  he  (poor  man)  never  intended.  For 
no  crime  so  seizes  upon  the  will  as  that;  some  sins  steal  an  affection, 
or  obey  a  temptation,  or  secure  an  interest,  or  work  by  the  way  of 
understanding,  but  lust  seizes  directly  upon  the  will.  For  the  devil 
knows  well  that  the  lusts  of  the  body  are  soon  cured;  the  uneasiness 

^  Jamei  ii.  IS. 
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that  dwells  there  is  a  disease  veiy  tolerable,  and  eveiy  degree  of 
patience  can  pass  under  it :  but  therefore  the  devil  seizes  upon  the 
will,  and  that^s  it  that  makes  adulteries  and  all  the  species  of  un- 
deanness;  and  lust  grows  so  hard  a  cure,  because  the  formahty  of  it 
is  that  it  will  not  be  cured ;  the  will  loves  it,  and  so  lon^  as  it  does, 
God  cannot  love  the  man ;  for  Qod  is  the  prince  of  purities,  and  the 
Son  of  God  is  the  king  of  virgins,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  all  love, 
and  that  is  aU  purity  and  all  spirituaUty :  and  therefore  the  prayer  of 
an  adulterer,  or  an  unclean  person,  is  like  the  sacrifices  to  Moloch, 
or  the  rites  of  Mora,  ubi  Cato  spectator  esse  nan  potuit  ^;  a  good 
man  will  not  endure  them ;  much  less  will  God  entertain  such  reek- 
ings  of  the  Dead  sea  and  clouds  of  Sodom.  Eor  so  an  impure 
vapour  begotten  of  the  sliine  of  the  earth  by  the  fevers  and  adul- 
terous heats  of  an  intemperate  summer  sun,  striving  by  the  ladder  of 
a  mountain  to  climb  up  to  heaven,  and  rolling  into  various  figures 
by  an  unea^,  unfixed  revolution,  and  stopped  at  the  middle  region 
of  the  air,  being  thrown  from  his  pride  and  attempt  of  passing  to- 
wards the  seat  of  the  stars,  turns  into  an  unwholesome  flame,  and 
like  the  breath  of  hell  is  confined  into  a  prison  of  darkness  and  a 
doud,  till  it  breaks  into  diseases,  plagues,  and  mildews,  stink  and 
blastings ;  so  is  the  prayer  of  an  unchaste  person :  it  strives  to  climb 
the  battlements  of  heaven,  but  because  it  is  a  flame  of  sulphur,  salt, 
and  bitumen,  and  was  kindled  in  the  dishonourable  regions  below, 
derived  from  hell,  and  contrarv  to  God,  it  cannot  pass  forth  to  the 
element  of  love,  but  ends  in  barrenness  and  murmur,  fantastic  ex- 
pectations, and  trifling  imaginative  confidences;  and  they  at  last  end 
in  sorrows  and  despair.  Eveiy  state  of  sin  is  against  the  possibility 
of  a  man's  being  accepted ;  but  these  have  a  proper  venom  against 
the  graciousness  of  the  person,  and  the  power  of  the  prayer.  God 
can  never  accept  an  unholy  prayer,  and  a  wicked  man  can  never  send 
forth  any  other;  the  waters  pass  through  impure  aqueducts  and 
channels  of  brimstone,  and  therefore  eud  in  brimstone  and  fire,  but 
never  in  foi^veness  and  the  blessings  of  an  eternal  charity. 

Henceforth  therefore  never  anv  more  wonder  that  men  pray  so 
seldom ;  there  are  few  that  feel  the  relish,  and  are  enticed  with  the 
delidousness,  and  refreshed  with  the  comforts,  and  instructed  with 
the  sanctity,  and  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  a  holy  prayer :  but 
cease  also  to  wonder,  that  of  those  few  that  say  many  prayers,  so  few 
find  any  return  of  any  at  all.  To  make  up  a  good  and  a  lawful 
prayer,  there  must  be  charity,  with  all  its  daughters,  ^'ahns,''  '^for- 
giveness,'' not  judging  uncharitablv;  there  must  be  purity  of  spirit, 
that  is,  purity  of  intention ;  and  there  must  be  punty  of  the  body 
and  soul,  that  is,  the  cleanness  of  chastity;  and  there  must  be  no 
vice  remaining,  no  affection  to  sin :  for  he  that  brings  his  body  to 
God,  and  hath  left  his  will  in  the  power  of  any  sin,  ofiers  to  God  the 
calves  of  his  lips,  but  not  a  whole  burnt-offering;  a  lame  oblation, 

>  [Manial.,  lib.  I  pnefat  et  epigr.  8.~yal.  Max.  ii.  10.  8.] 
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but  not  a  ^'reasonable  sacrifice;''  and  therefore  their  portion  shall 
be  amongst  them  whose  prayers  were  never  recorded  in  the  book  of 
life,  whose  tears  God  never  put  into  His  bottle,  whose  desires  shall 
remain  ineffectual  to  eternal  ages.  Take  heed  you  do  not  lose  your 
prayers,  "  for  by  them  ye  hope  to  have  eternal  life ;''  and  let  any  of 
you  whose  conscience  is  most  religious  and  tender,  consider  what 
condition  that  man  is  in  that  hath  not  said  his  prayers  in  thirty  or 
forty  years  together ;  and  that  is  the  true  state  of  him  who  hath  lived 
so  long  in  the  course  of  an  unsanctiiied  life ;  in  all  that  while  he 
never  said  one  prayer  that  did  him  any  good ;  but  they  ought  to  be 
reckoned  to  him  upon  the  account  of  his  sins.  He  that  is  in  the 
aflfection,  or  in  the  habit,  or  in  the  state,  of  any  one  sin  whatsoever, 
is  at  such  distance  from  and  contrariety  to  God,  that  he  provokes 
God  to  anger  in  every  prayer  he  makes :  and  then  add  but  this  con- 
sideration ;  that  prayer  is  the  great  sum  of  our  religion,  it  is  the 
effect,  and  the  exercise,  and  the  beginning,  and  the  promoter,  of  all 
graces,  and  the  consummation  and  perfection  of  many ;  and  all  those 
persons  who  pretend  towards  heaven,  and  yet  are  not  experienced  in 
the  secrets  of  religion,  they  reckon  their  piety,  and  account  their 
hopes,  only  upon  the  stock  of  a  few  prayers.  It  may  be  they  pray 
twice  evenr  day,  it  may  be  thrice,  and  blessed  be  God  for  it;  so  far 
is  very  well :  but  if  it  shall  be  remembered  and  considered  that  this 
course  of  piety  is  so  far  from  warranting  any  one  course  of  sin,  that 
any  one  habitual  and  cherished  sin  destroys  the  effect  of  all  that 
piety,  we  shall  see  there  is  reason  to  account  this  to  be  one  of  those 
great  arguments,  with  which  God  hath  so  bound  the  duty  of  holy 
living  upon  us,  that  without  a  holy  life  we  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
happy,  or  have  the  effect  of  one  prayer.  But  if  we  be  returning  and 
repenting  sinners,  God  delights  to  hear,  because  He  delights  to 
save  us : 

Si  precibus  (dixerunt)  numina  justis 

Victa  remoUescunt ' ; 

When  a  man  is  holy,  then  God  is  gracious,  and  a  holy  life  is  the 
best,  and  it  is  a  continual  prayer ;  and  repentance  is  the  best  argu- 
ment to  move  God  to  mercy,  because  it  is  the  instrument  to  unite 
our  prayers  to  the  intercession  of  the  holy  Jesus. 


SEEMON  V. 

After  these  evidences  of  scripture,  and  reason  derived  from  its 
analogy,  there  will  be  less  necessity  to  take  any  particular  notices  of 
those  little  objections  which  are  usually  made  from  the  experience  of 
the  success  and  prosperities  of  evil  persons.     For  true  it  is  there  is  in 

I  [Ovid.  M.ilam.  L  377.] 
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the  world  a  generation  of  men  that  pray  long  and  loud^  and  ask  for 
vile  things^  such  which  they  ought  to  fear^  and  pray  against^  and  yet 
ihey  are  heard;  "the  fat  upon  earth  eat  and  worship"*:'^  but  if 
these  men  ask  things  hurtful  and  sinful,  it  is  certain  God  hears 
them  not  in  mercy  :  they  pray  t^o  God  as  despairing  Saul  did  to  his 
armour-bearer,  Sta  super  me  et  interfice  me,  '  stand  upon  me  and 
kill  me;'  and  he  that  obeyed  his  voice  did  him  dishonour,  and 
sinned  against  the  head  of  his  king,  and  his  own  life.  And  the 
vicious  persons  of  old  prayed  to  Lavema, 


•  Pulchra  LayeniA, 


Da  mihi  fidlere,  da  justumi  sanctumque  videii, 
Noctem  peccatis  et  fraudibua  objice  nubem  ^ 

'  Give  me  a  prosperous  robbery,  a  rich  prey  and  secret  escape,  let  me 
become  rich  with  thieving,  and  still  be  accounted  holy/  For  every 
sort  of  men  hath  some  religion  or  other,  by  the  measures  of  which 
they  proportion  their  Uves  and  their  prayers ;  now  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  teaching  us  to  pray,  makes  us  like  Himself,  in  order  to  a  holy 
and  an  effective  prayer;  and  no  man  prays  well  but  he  that  prays  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  "  the  Spirit  of  holiness,^'  and  he  that  prays  with 
the  Spirit  must  be  made  like  to  the  Spirit ;  he  is  first  sanctified  and 
made  holy,  and  then  made  fervent,  and  then  his  prayer  ascends 
beyond  the  clouds :  fijrst,  he  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind, 
and  then  he  is  inflamed  with  holy  fires,  and  guided  by  a  bright  star; 
first  purified  and  then  lightened,  then  buming  and  shining :  so  is 
evay  man  in  every  of  his  prayers ;  he  is  always  like  the  spirit  by 
which  he  prays :  if  he  be  a  lustful  person,  he  prays  with  a  lustful 
spirit ;  if  he  does  not  pray  for  it,  he  cannot  heartily  pray  against  it : 
if  he  be  a  tyrant  or  a  usurper,  a  robber  or  a  murderer,  he  hath  his 
Lavema  too,  by  which  all  his  desires  are  guided,  and  his  prayers 
directed,  and  his  petitions  furnished :  he  cannot  pray  against  that 
spirit  that  possesses  him  and  hath  seized  upon  his  wHl  and  affections  : 
if  he  be  filled  with  a  lying  spirit,  and  be  conformed  to  it  in  the 
image  of  his  mind,  he  wul  be  so  also  in  the  expressions  of  his  prayer, 
and  the  sense  of  his  souL  Since  therefore  no  prayer  can  be  good 
but  that  which  is  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  grace,  none  holy  but  the 
man  whom  God's  Spirit  hath  sanctified,  and  therefore  none  heard 
to  any  purposes  of  blessing  which  the  Holy  Ghost  docs  not  make 
for  us;  for  He  makes  intercession  for  the  saints,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  the  precentor  or  rector  cAori,  'the  master  of  the  choir ;'  it  follows 
that  all  other  prayers,  being  made  with  an  evil  spirit,  must  have  an 
evil  portion ;  and  though  we  devils  by  their  oracles  have  given  some 
answers,  and  by  their  significations  have  foretold  some  future  con- 
tingencies, and  in  their  government  and  subordinate  rule  have  as- 
sisted some  armies,  and  discovered  some  treasures,  and  prevented 
some  snares  of  chance  and  accidents  of  men;  yet  no  man  that 
reckons  by  the  measures  of  reason  or  religion,  reckons  witches  and 

•  Psalm  xjdi.  29.  ■  [Hor.  Ep.  l  16.  Un.  60.] 
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conjurors  amongst  blessed  and  prosperous  persons :  these  and  all  other 
evil  persons  have  an  evil  spirit,  by  the  measures  of  which  their  desires 
begin  and  proceed  on  to  issue ;  but  this  success  of  theirs  neither  comes 
from  God,  nor  brings  felicity  :  but  if  it  comes  fix)m  God,  it  is  anger ; 
if  it  descends  upon  good  men,  it  is  a  curse ;  if  upon  evil  men,  it  is  a  sin ; 
and  then  it  ia  a  present  curse,  and  leads  on  to  an  eternal  infelicity. 
Plutarch®  reports,  that  the  Tyrians  tied  their  gods  with  chains,  because 
certain  persons  did  dream  that  ApoUo  said  he  would  leave  their  city,  and 
go  to  the  party  of  Alexander,  who  then  besieged  the  town  :  and  ApoUo- 
dorusP  tells  of  some  that  tied  the  image  of  Saturn  with  bands  of  wool 
upon  his  feet.  So  some  Christians ;  they  think  God  is  tied  to  their 
sect,  and  bound  to  be  of  their  side  and  the  interest  of  their  opinion,  and 
they  think  He  can  never  go  to  the  enemy's  party  so  long  as  they 
charm  Him  with  certain  forms  of  words  or  disguises  of  their  own ; 
and  then  all  the  success  they  have,  and  all  the  evils  that  are  pros- 

Serous,  all  the  mischiefs  they  do,  and  all  the  ambitious  designs  that 
0  succeed,  they  reckon  upon  the  account  of  their  prayers ;  and  well 
they  may  :  for  their  prayers  are  sins,  and  their  desires  are  evil ;  they 
wish  mischief,  and  they  act  iniquity,  and  they  enjoy  their  sin :  and 
if  this  be  a  blessing  or  a  cursing,  themselves  shall  then  judge,  and 
all  the  world  shall  perceive,  when  the  accounts  of  all  the  world  are 
truly  stated ;  then,  when  prosperity  shall  be  called  to  accounts,  and 
adversity  shall  receive  its  comforts,  when  virtue  shall  have  a  crown, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  all  sinful  desires  shall  be  recompensed  with 
an  intolerable  sorrow,  and  the  despair  of  a  perishing  soul.  Nero's 
mother «  prayed  passionately  that  her  son  might  be  emperor;  and 
many  persons,  of  whom  St.  James'  speaks,  "  pray  to  spend  upon 
their  lusts,''  and  they  are  heard  too  :  some  were  not,  and  very  many 
are ;  and  some,  that  fight  against  a  just  possessor  of  a  country,  pray 
that  their  wars  may  be  prosperous ;  and  sometimes  they  have  been 
heard  too' :  and  Julian  the  apostate  prayed,  and  sacrificed,  and  en- 
quired of  demons,  and  burned  man's  flesh,  and  operated  with  secret 
rites,  and  aU  that  he  might  craftily  and  powerfully  oppose  the  religion 
of  Christ ;  and  he  was  heard  too,  and  did  mischief  beyond  the  malice 
and  the  effect  of  his  predecessors,  that  did  swim  in  christian  blood : 
but  when  we  sum  up  the  accounts  at  the  foot  of  their  lives,  or  so  soon 
as  the  thing  was  understood,  and  find  that  the  effect  of  Agrippina's 
prayer  was,  that  her  son  murdered  her :  and  of  those  lustful  petition- 
ers in  St.  James,  that  they  were  given  over  to  the  tyranny  and  posses- 
sion of  their  passions  and  baser  appetites ;  and  the  effect  of  Julian 
the  apostate's  prayer  was,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  professed  enemy  of 
Christ ;  and  the  effect  of  the  prayers  of  usurpers  is  that  they  do  mis- 
chief, and  reap  curses,  and  undo  mankind,  and  provoke  God,  and 
live  hated,  and  die  miserable,  and  shall  possess  the  fruit  of  their  sin 

•  [Alexandr.  cap.  xxiv.  torn,  iy.  p.  58.]  '  [Chap.  iv.  3.] 

P  [In  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  8.]  •  [Written  about  A.D.  1650.] 

q  [Dio,  lib.  lxi.p.690B.] 
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to  eternal  ages;  these  will  be  no  objections  to  the  truth  of  the 
former  discourse,  but  greater  instances,  that,  if  by  hearing  our  prayers 
we  mean  or  intend  a  blessing,  we  must  also  by  making  prayers  mean 
that  the  man  first  be  holy,  and  his  desires  just  and  charitable,  before 
he  can  be  admitted  to  the  throne  of  grace,  or  converse  with  God  by 
the  intercourses  of  a  prosperous  prayer. — ^Thafs  the  first  general. 

n.  Many  times  good  men  pray,  and  their  prayer  is  not  a  sin,  but 
yet  it  returns  empty ;  because,  although  the  man  be,  yet  the  prayer 
is  not,  in  proper  disposition :  and  here  I  am  to  account  to  you  con- 
cerning the  collateral  and  accidental  hindcrances  of  the  prayer  of  a 
good  man. 

1.  The  first  thing  that  hinders  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  from 
obtaining  its  effects  is  a  violent  anger,  and  a  violent  storm  in  the 
spirit  of  him  that  prays.  For  anger  sets  the  house  on  fire,  and  all 
the  spirits  are  busy  upon  trouble,  and  intend  propulsion,  defence,  dis- 
pleasure, or  revenge ;  it  is  a  short  madness,  and  an  eternal  enemy  to 
discourse,  and  sober  counsels,  and  fair  conversation ;  it  intends  its 
own  object  with  all  the  earnestness  of  perception,  or  activity  of  de- 
sign, and  a  quicker  motion  of  a  too  warm  and  distempered  blood ; 
it  is  a  fever  in  the  heart,  and  a  calenture  in  the  head,  and  a  fire  in 
the  face,  and  a  sword  in  the  hand,  and  a  fury  all  over;  and  therefore 
can  never  suffer  a  man  to  be  in  a  disposition  to  pray.  For  prayer  is 
an  action  and  a  state  of  eutercourse  and  desire,  exactly  contrary  to 
this  character  of  anger.  Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  gentleness  and  dove-hke  simplicity ;  an  imitation 
of  the  holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek  up  to  the  greatness  of  the 
biggest  example,  and  a  conformity  to  God ;  whose  anger  is  always 
just,  and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and  often 
hindered,  and  never  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy  :  prayer  is  the  peace 
of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollec- 
tion ;  the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of 
our  tempest;  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled 
thoughts,  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness ; 
and  he  that  prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and 
discomposed  spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  meditate, 
and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army,  and  chooses  a 
frontier  garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect  alienation  of  the 
mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contrary  to  that  attention  which 

{^resents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God.  For  so  have  I  seen  a 
ark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upwards,  singing  as  he 
rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds ;  but 
the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern 
wina,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  unconstant,  descending  more 
at  every  breath  of  the  tempest,  than  it  conld  recover  by  the  libration 
and  frequent  weighing  of  its  wings ;  till  the  little  creature  was  forced 
to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over ;  and  then  it 
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made  a  prosperous  flighty  and  did  rise  and  sing^  as  if  it  had  learned 
music  and  motion  from  an  angel  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the 
air  about  his  ministries  here  below  :  so  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man; 
when  his  affairs  have  required  business,  and  his  business  was  matter 
of  discipline,  and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person,  or 
had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  infirmities  of  a  man,  and 
anger  was  its  instrument,  and  the  instrument  became  stronger  than 
the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and  overruled  the  man;  and 
then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  h^  thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his 
words  went  up  towards  a  cloud,  and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back 
again,  and  made  them  without  intention ;  and  the  good  man  sighs 
for  his  infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  the  prayer,  and  he  must 
recover  it  when  his  anger  is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made 
even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  Grod ;  and 
then  it  ascends  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  Dove,  and  dwells 
with  God,  till  it  returns,  li&e  the  useful  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing 
and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

But  besides  this ;  anger  is  a  combination  of  many  other  things, 
every  one  of  which  is  an  enemy  to  prayer;  it  is  X.ihnj,  and  Spoils, 
and  n/xa>p^a ;  and  it  is  Cias,  and  it  is  Mpoos,  and  it  is  K^Kaais,  and 
lnvrliu]<ns ;  so  it  is  in  the  several  definitions  of  it,  and  in  its  natural 
constitution :  it  hath  in  it  the  trouble  of  sorrow,  and  the  heats  of 
lust,  and  the  disease  of  revenge,  and  the  boilings  of  a  fever,  and 
the  rashness  of  precipitancy,  and  the  disturbance  of  persecution ; 
and  therefore  is  a  certain  effective  enemy  against  prayer;  which 
ought  to  be  a  spiritual  joy,  and  an  act  of  mortification;  and  to 
have  in  it  no  heats,  but  of  charity  and  zeal;  and  they  are  to  be 
guided  by  prudence  and  consideration,  and  allayed  with  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  mercy,  and  the  serenity  of  a  meek  and  a  quiet  spirit. 
And  therefore  St.  Faul^  gave  caution  that  "  the  sun  should  not  go 
down  upon  our  anger,^'  meaning  that  it  should  not  stay  upon  us  till 
evening  prayer,  for  it  would  hmder  our  evening  sacr&ce ;  but  the 
stopping  of  the  first  egressions  of  anger  is  a  certain  artifice  of  the 
Spirit  of  Ood,  to  prevent  unmerdfulness,  which  turns  not  only  our 
desires  into  vanity,  but  our  prayers  into  sin.  And  remember,  that 
Elisha's  anger",  though  it  was  also  zeal,  had  so  discomposed  his 
spirit  when  the  two  kings  came  to  enquire  of  the  Lord,  that  though 
he  was  a  good  man  and  a  prophet,  yet  he  could  not  pray,  he  could 
not  enquire  of  the  Lord,  till  by  rest  and  music  he  had  gathered  him- 
self into  the  evenness  of  a  dispassionate  and  recollected  mind ;  there- 
fore let  your  prayers  be  without  wrath.  Bot^Aerai  avrois  ivajbihi^ajL 
iirh  (rop.^6\<av,  Irn&r^  Trpoip^oivro  €ls  j9a)fiov9,  rj  ev^SfJxvoi  rj  cvxapicr- 
rrjaovres^  firjSkv  iLpp<&(mffjLa  .  .  fj  triOos  im(l>4p€ardcu  rj)  y^rvx^*  'for 
God  by  many  significations  hath  taught  us,  that  when  men  go  to  the 
altars  to  pray  or  give  thanks,  they  must  bring  no  sin  or  violent  pas- 
sion along  with  them  to  the  sacrifice,'  said  PhSo^. 

«  [Eph.  iv.  26.]  "  [2  Kings  Hi.  12—15.]  ▼  [De  vicUm.,  p.  S36  B.] 
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2.  IndifFerency  and  easiness  of  desire  is  a  great  enemy  to  tlie  success 
of  a  good  man's  prayer.  When  Plato  gave  Diogenes*  a  great  vessel 
of  urine,  who  asked  but  a  little,  and  a  few  caraways,  the  Cynic  thanked 
him  with  his  rude  expression.  Cum  interrogans  quot  dnt  duo  et  duo^ 
respondes  viginti ;  ita  non  secundum  ea  qwB  roga/ris,  das,  nee  ad  ea 
qu/B  interrogaris,  respondes,  '  thou  neither  answerest  to  the  question 
thou  art  asked,  nor  givest  according  as  thou  art  desired;  being  en- 
quired of  how  many  are  two  and  two,  thou  answerest  twenty/  So  is 
it  with  God  and  us  in  the  entercourse  of  our  prayers :  we  pray  for 
health,  and  He  gives  us,  it  may  be,  a  sickness  that  carries  us  to 
eternal  life ;  we  pray  for  necessary  support  for  our  persons  and  families, 
and  He  gives  us  more  than  we  need ;  we  b^  for  a  removal  of  a  present 
sadness,  and  He  gives  us  that  which  makes  us  able  to  bear  twenty  sad- 
nesses, a  cheerful  spirit,  a  |)eaceful  conscience,  and  a  joy  in  God,  as 
an  antepast  of  eternal  rejoicings  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  then 
although  God  doth  very  frequently  give  us  beyond  the  matter  of  our 
desires,  yet  He  does  not  so  often  give  us  great  things  beyond  the 
spirit  of  our  desires,  beyond  the  quickness,  vivacity,  and  fervour  of 
our  minds :  for  there  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world  that  God  hates 
besides  sin,  that  is,  indifferency  and  lukewarmness  7 ;  which  although 
it  hath  not  in  it  the  direct  nature  of  sin,  yet  it  hath  this  testimony 
from  God,  that  it  is  loathsome  and  abominable;  and  excepting  this 
thing  alone,  God  never  said  so  of  any  thing  in  the  New  testament, 
but  what  was  a  direct  breach  of  a  commandment.  The  reason  of  it  is, 
because  lukewarmness,  or  an  indifferent  spirit,  is  an  undervaluing  of 
God  and  of  reli^on ;  it  is  a  separation  of  reason  from  affections,  and 
a  perfect  conriction  of  the  understanding  to  the  goodness  of  a  duty, 
but  a  refusing  to  follow  what  we  understand.  For  he  that  is  luke- 
warm always  understands  the  better  way,  and  seldom  pursues  it ;  he 
hath  so  much  reason  as  is  sufBcient,  but  he  will  not  obey  it ;  his  will 
does  not  follow  the  dictate  of  his  understanding,  and  therefore  it  is 
unnatural.  It  is  like  the  fantastic  fires  of  the  night,  where  there  is 
light  and  no  heat;  and  therefore  may  pass  on  to  the  real  fires  of 
hell,  where  there  is  heat  and  no  light* ;  and  therefore  although  an 
act  of  lukewarmness  is  only  an  undecency  and  no  sin,  yet  a  state  of 
lukewarmness  is  criminal,  and  a  sinful  state  of  imperfection  and  un- 
decency ;  an  act  of  indifferency  hinders  a  single  prayer  from  being 
accepted,  but  a  state  of  it  makes  the  person  ungracious  and  despised 
in  the  court  of  heaven :  and  therefore  St.  James*,  in  his  accounts 
concerning  an  effective  prayer,  not  only  requires  that  he  be  a  just 
man  who  prays,  but  his  prayer  must  be  fervent ;  birja-is  hiKaCov  hep- 
yovfi^vrj,  'an  effectual  fervent  prayer,'  so  our  English  reads  it;  it 
must  be  an  intent,  zealous,  busy,  operative  prayer;  for  consider  what 
a  huge  undecency  it  is  that  a  man  should  speak  to  God  for  a  thing 
that  he  values  not,  or  that  he  should  not  value  a  thing  without 

'  [Apod  Diog.  Laert,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2.      and  Zeal. 
{  4.  torn,  ii  p.  19.]  »  [Compare  p.  470  below.] 

'  Sec   Sermon  II.  of  Lukewarmness         •  [Chap.  v.  16.] 
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which  he  cannot  be  happy^  or  that  he  should  spend  his  religion  upon 
a  trifle^  and  if  it  be  not  a  trifle,  that  he  should  not  spend  his  affec- 
tions upon  it.  If  our  prayers  be  for  temporal  things,  I  shall  not 
need  to  stir  up  your  affections  to  be  passionate  for  their  purchase;  we 
desire  them  greedily,  we  run  after  them  intemperately,  we  are  kept 
from  them  with  huge  impatience,  we  are  delayed  with  infinite  re- 
grets; we  prefer  them  before  our  duty,  we  ask  them  unseasonably ; 
we  receive  them  with  our  own  prejudice,  and  we  care  not ;  we  choose 
them  to  our  hurt  and  hinderance,  and  yet  delight  in  the  purchase ; 
and  when  we  do  pray  for  them,  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  it 
to  submit  to  Goers  will,  but  will  have  them,  if  we  can,  whether  He 
be  pleased  or  no ;  like  the  parasite  in  the  comedy*, 

-— —  qui  comedit  quod  fuit,  quod  non  fiut, 

'he  ate  all  and  more  than  all,  what  was  set  before  him  aud  what  was 
kept  from  him/  But  then  for  sj^iritual  things,  for  the  interest  of 
our  souls  and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  we  pray  to  God  with  just 
such  a  zeal  as  a  man  begs  of  a  chirurgeon  to  cut  him  of  the  stone; 
or  a  condemned  man  desires  his  executioner  quickly  to  put  him  out 
of  his  pain  by  taking  away  his  life ;  when  things  are  come  to  that 
pass,  it  must  be  done,  but  God  knows  with  what  little  complacency 
and  desire  the  man  makes  his  request :  and  yet  the  things  of  religion 
and  the  Spirit  are  the  only  things  that  ought  to  be  desired  vehe- 
mently and  pursued  passionately,  because  God  hath  set  such  a  value 
upon  them  that  they  are  the  effects  of  His  greatest  loving-kindness ; 
they  are  the  purchases  of  Christ's  blood  and  the  effect  of  His  con- 
tinual intercession,  the  fruits  of  His  bloody  sacrifice  and  the  gifts  of 
His  healing  and  saving  mercy ;  the  graces  of  God's  spirit,  and  the 
only  instruments  of  felicity :  and  if  we  can  have  fondnesses  for  things 
indifferent  or  dangerous,  our  prayers  upbraid  our  spirits  when  we  beg 
coldly  and  tamely  for  those  things  for  which  we  ought  to  die,  which 
are  more  precious  than  the  globes  of  kings  and  weightier  than  impe- 
rial sceptres,  richer  than  the  spoils  of  the  sea  or  the  treasures  of  the 
Indian  hills. 

He  that  is  cold  and  tame  in  his  prayers  hath  not  tasted  of  the 
deliciousness  of  religion  and  the  goodness  of  God ;  he  is  a  stranger 
to  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  he  does  not  know  what 
it  is  either  to  have  hunger  or  satiety ;  and  therefore  neither  are  they 
hungry  for  God,  nor  satisfied  with  the  world ;  but  remain  stupid  and 
inapprehensive,  without  resolution  and  determination,  never  choosing 
clearly,  nor  pursuing  earnestly,  and  therefore  never  enter  into  pos- 
session ;  but  always  stand  at  the  gate  of  weariness,  unnecessary  cau- 
tion, and  perpetual  irresolution.  But  so  it  is  too  often  in  our 
prayers;  we  come  to  God  because  it  is  civil  so  to  do,  and  a  general 
custom,  but  neither  drawn  thither  by  love,  nor  pinched  by  spiritual 
necessities  and  pungent  apprehensions ;  we  say  so  many  prayers  be- 

*  LPlaut  Trinumm.,  act  il  sc.  2.  lin.  79.] 
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canse  we  are  resolved  so  to  do,  and  we  pass  through  them  sometimes 
with  a  little  attention,  sometimes  with  none  at  all;  and  can  we  think 
that  the  grace  .of  chastity  can  be  obtained  at  such  a  purchase,  that 
grace,  that  hath  cost  more  labours^  than  all  the  persecutions  of  faith, 
and  all  the  disputes  of  hope,  and  all  the  expense  of  charity  besides 
amounts  tof  can  we  expect  that  our  sins  should  be  washed  by  a  lazy 
prayer  ?  can  an  indifferent  prayer  quench  the  flames  of  hell,  or  rescue 
us  from  an  eternal  sorrow?  is  lust  so  soon  overcome  that  the  very 
naming  it  can  master  itf  is  the  devS  so  slight  and  easy  an  enemy 
that  he  will  fly  away  from  us  at  the  first  word,  spoken  without  power 
and  without  vehemence  P  Bead,  and  attend  to  the  accents  of  the 
prayers  of  saints.  "I  cried  day  and  night  before  Thee,  O  Lord;" 
"my  soul  refused  comfort/'  "mv  throat  is  dry  with  calling  upon 
my  God,''  "my  knees  are  weak  through  fasting;"  and,  "Let  Me 
alone,"  says  God  to  Moses,  and,  "I  will  not  let  thee  so  till  thou 
hast  blessed  me^,"  said  Jacob  to  the  angel.  And  I  shall  tell  you  a 
short  character  of  a  fervent  prayer  out  of  the  practice  of  St.  Hierome, 
in  his  epistle  ad  EuBtocUum  de  cwtadia  virginitatis^y  "Being  desti- 
tute of  all  help,  I  threw  myself  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  I  watered 
His  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  my  hair,  and  mortified  the 
lost  of  my  flesh  witii  the  abstinence  and  hungry  diet  of  many  weeks ; 
•  .  I  remember,  that  in  my  crying  to  God,  I  did  frequently  join  the 
night  and  the  day,  and  never  did  intermit  to  call,  nor  cease  for  beat- 
ing my  breast,  till  Hie  men^  of  the  Lord  brought  to  me  peace  and 
freedom  from  temptation.  .  .  After  many  tears,  and  my  eyes  fixed  in 
heaven,  I  thought  mysdf  sometimes  encircled  with  troops  of  angels, 
and  then  at  last  I  sang  to  God,  'We  will  run  after  Thee  into  the 
smell  and  deliciousness  of  Thy  precious  ointments.'"  Sach  a  prayer 
as  this  will  neveTretum  without  its  errand.  But  though  your  person 
be  as  gracious  as  David  or  Job,  and  your  desire  as  holy  as  the  love 
of  angds,  and  your  necessities  great  as  a  new  penitent,  yet  it  pierces 
not  the  clouds  unless  it  be  also  as  loud  as  thunder,  passionate  as  the 
cries  of  women,  and  clamorous  as  necessity.  And  we  may  guess  at 
the  degrees  of  importunity  by  the  insinuanon  of  the  apostle :  "Let 
the  married  abstain  for  a  time,"  ut  ^vacent  orationi  et  jenmio,  "that 
ihey  may  attend  to  prayer;"  it  is  a  great  attendance, and  a  long  dili- 
gence, that  is  promoted  by  such  a  separation,  and  supposes  a  devo- 
tion that  spends  more  than  many  hours;  for  ordinary  prayers,  and 
many  hours  of  every  day,  might  well  enough  consist  with  an  ordinary 
cohabitation;  but  that  which  requires  such  a  separation,  calls  for  a 
longer  time  and  a  greater  attend^ce,  than  we  usually  consider.  I*or 
every  prayer  we  make  is  considered  by.  God  and  recorded  in  heaven ; 
but  cold  prayers  are  not  put  into  the  account  in  order  to  effect  and 
acceptation,  but  are  kid  aside  like  the  buds  of  roses  which  a  cold 

k  [See  Holj  Living,  chap,  ii  sect  8.      ciz.  24;   Exod.  xxxiL  10;   Oen.  zxxiL 
▼ol.  ill  p.  66.  lin.  14.]  26.] 
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wind  hath  nipped  into  death  and  the  discoloured  tawny  face  of  an 
Indian  slave :  and  when  in  order  to  your  hopes  of  obtaining  a  great 
blessing  you  reckon  up  your  prayers  with  which  you  have  solicited 
your  suit  in  the  court  of  neaven,  you  must  reckon  not  by  the  number 
of  the  collects^  but  by  your  sighs  and  passions^  by  the  vehemence  of 
your  desires,  and  the  fervour  of  your  spirit^  the  apprehension  of  your 
need^  and  the  consequent  prosecution  of  your  supply.  Christ  prayed 
Kpavyah  laxvpaTsy'mth  loud  cryings/  and  St.  Paul  made  mention  of 
his  scholars  in  his  prayers  "nignt  and  day.''  Fall  upon  your  knees 
anH  grow  there,  and  let  not  your  desires  cool  nor  your  zeal  remit, 
but  renew  it  again  and  again,  and  let  not  your  offices  and  the  custom 
of  praying  put  thee  in  mind  of  thy  need,  but  let  thy  need  draw  thee 
to  thy  holy  offices ;  and  remember  how  great  a  God,  how  glorious  a 
majesty  you  speak  to ;  therefore  let  not  your  devotions  and  addresses 
be  little.  Ilemember  how  great  a  need  thou  hast;  let  not  your  desires 
be  less.  Eemember  how  great  the  thing  is  you  pray  for;  do  not  un- 
dervalue it  with  thy  indifferency.  Bemember  that  prayer  is  an  act 
of  reUgion ;  let  it  therefore  be  made  thy  business :  and  lastly,  remem- 
ber that  God  hates  a  cold  prayer,  and  therefore  will  never  bless  it, 
but  it  shall  be  always  ineffectual. 

3.  Under  this  title  of  lukewarmness  and  tepidity  may  be  com- 
prised also  these  cautions :  that  a  good  man's  prayers  are  sometimes 
hindered  by  inadvertencv,  sometimes  by  want  of  perseverance.  For 
inadvertency,  or  want  of  attendance  to  the  sense  and  intention  of  our 
prayers,  is  certainly  an  effect  of  lukewarmness,  and  a  certain  com- 
panion and  appendage  to  human  infirmity;  and  is  only  so  remedied 
as  our  prayers  are  made  zealous,  and  our  infirmities  pass  into  the 
strengths  of  the  Spirit.  But  if  we  were  quick  in^  our  perceptions, 
either  concerning  our  danger,  or  our  need,  or  the  excellency  of  the 
object,  or  the  glories  of  God,  or  the  niceties  and  perfections  of  reli- 
gion, we  should  not  dare  to  throw  away  our  prayers  so  like  fools,  or 
borne  to  God  and  say  a  prayer  with  our  mind  standing  at  distance, 
trifling  like  untaught  boys  at  their  books,  with  a  truantly  spirit.  I 
shall  say  no  more  to  this,  but  that  in  reason  we  can  never  hope  that 
God  in  heaven  will  hear  our  prayers,  which  we  ourselves  speak,  and 
yet  hear  not  at  the  same  time  when  we  ourselves  speak  them  with 
mstruments  joined  to  our  ears,  even  with  those  organs  which  are 
parts  of  our  hearing  faculties.  If  they  be  not  worth  our  own  attend- 
mg  to,  they  are  not  worth  God's  hearing ;  if  they  are  worth  God's 
attending  to,  we  must  make  them  so  by  our  own  zeal,  and  passion, 
and  industry,  and  observation,  and  a  present  and  a  holy  spirit. 

But  concerning  perseverance  the  consideration  is  something  dis- 
tinct. For  when  our  prayer  is  for  a  great  matter,  and  a  great  neces- 
sity, strictly  attended  to,  yet  we  pursue  it  only  by  chance  or  humour, 
by  the  strengths  of  fancy  and  natural  disposition ;  or  else  our  choice 
is  cool  as  soon  as  hot,  like  the  emissions  of  lightning,  or  like  a 
sunbeam  often  interrupted  with  a  cloud,  or  cooled  with  intervening 
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showers :  and  our  prayer  is  without  froit,  because  the  desire  lasts  not, 
and  the  prayer  lives  like  the  repentance  of  Simon  Magus,  or  the 
trembling  of  Felix,  or  the  Jews  devotion  for  seven  days  of  un- 
leavened oread,  during  the  passover,  or  the  feast  of  tabernacles :  but 
if  we  would  secure  the  blessing  of  our  prayers  and  the  effect  of  our 
pr^ers,  we  must  never  leave  tiU  we  have  obtain^  what  we  need. 

There  are  many  that  pray  against  a  temptation  for  a  month  toge- 
ther,* and  so  long  as  the  prayer  is  fervent,  so  long  the  man  hath  a 
nolition  and  a  direct  enmity  against  the  lust;  he  consents  not  all 
that  while ;  but  when  the  month  is  gone,  and  the  prayer  is  removed, 
or  become  less  active,  then  the  temptation  returns,  and  forages,  and 
prevaQs,  and  seizes  upon  aU  our  unguarded  strengths.  There  are 
some  desires  which  have  a  period,  and  Ood^s  visitations  expire  in 
men^  at  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  days ;  and  our  prayer 
must  dwell  so  loiig  as  Qod's  anger  abides;  and  in  all  the  storm  we 
must  outcry  the  noise  of  the  temnest  and  the  voices  of  that  thunder. 
But  if  we  become  hardened,  ana  by  custom  and  cohabitation  with 
the  danger  lose  our  fears,  and  abate  of  our  desires  and  devotions, 
many  times  we  shall  find  that  Ck)d,  by  a  sudden  breach  upon  us,  will 
chastise  us  for  letting  our  hands  go  down.  Israel  prevailed  no  longer 
than  Moses  held  up  nis  hands  in  prayer;  and  he  was  forced  to  con- 
tinue his  prayer  tall  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  that  is,  tUl  the  ' 
danger  was  over,  till  the  battle  was  done.  But  when  our  desires  and 
prayers  are  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  danger,  they  must  never  be  re- 
mitted, because  danger  continues  for  ever,  and  therefore  so  must  our 
watchfulness  and  our  guards.  FuU  enm  Deua  rogari,  vult  cogi,  vuU 
quadam  imparitinikde  vinci,  sajp  St.  Gregory  •;  '  God  loves  to  be  in- 
vited, entreated,  importuned,  with  an  unquiet  restless  desire  and  a 
persevering  prayer.'  X/>9  ihuxK^hmAs  €x€(r$(u  ttjs  ircpl  t6  Omv 
6fnia'K€(as,  said  Produs^  Thaf  s  a  holy  and  a  religious  prayer,  that 
never  gives  over,  but  renews  the  prayer  and  dwells  upon  the  desire; 
for  this  only  is  ^ectual. 

'God  hears  the  persevering  man,  and  the  unwearied  prayer.*  For 
it  is  very  considerable,  that  we  be  very  curious  to  observe  that 
many  times  a  lust  is  sqpita,  non  mortua,  it  is  'asleep,'  the  enemy  is 
at  truce  and  at  quiet  for  a  while ;  but  not  conquered,  '  not  dead ;' 
and  if  we  put  off  our  armour  too  soon,  we  lose  aU  the  benefit  of  our 
former  war,  and  are  surprised  by  indiligence  and  a  careless  guard. 
For  God  sometimes  binds  the  devil  in  a  short  chain,  and  gives  His 
servants  respite,  that  they  may  feel  the  short  pleasures  of  a  peace  and 
the  rest  of  innocence ;  and  perceive  what  are  the  eternal  felicities  of 
heaven,  where  it  shall  be  so  for  ever;  but  then  we  must  return  to 
our  warfare  again ;  and  every  second  assault  is  more  troublesome, 

•  [In  Pialm.  tL  poenlt  (so.  czxz.)  1.        '  [In  Platon.  Timaeum,  lib.  L  p.  65.] 
torn.  iu.  par.  2.  coL  538.] 
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becatise  it  finds  our  spirits  at  ease^  and  without  watclifulness^  and 
delighted  with  a  spintual  rest^  and  keeping  holiday.  But  let  us 
take  heed ;  for  whatsoever  temptation  we  can  be  troubled  withal  by 
our  natural  temper^  or  by  the  condition  of  our  life,  or  the  evil  circum- 
stances of  our  condition^  so  long  as  we  have  capacity  to  feel  it,  so 
long  we  are  in  danger,  and  must  ''watch  thereunto  with  prayer*'  and 
continual  diligence.  And  when  your  temptations  let  you  done,  let 
not  your  QoA  alone ;  but  lay  up  prayers  and  the  blessing  of  a  con- 
stant devotion  against  the  day  of  tnal.  Well  may  your  temptation 
sleep,  but  if  your  prayers  do  so,  you  may  chance  to  be  awakened  with 
an  assault  that  may  ruin  you.  However,  the  rule  is  easy :  Whatso- 
ever you  need,  afik  it  of  God  so  long  bs  you  want  it,  even  till  you 
have  it.  For  Ood  therefore  many  times  defers  to  grant,  that  thou 
mayest  persevere  to  ask ;  and  because  eveiy  holy  prayer  is  a  glorifi- 
cation of  Ood  by  the  confessing  many  of  His  attnbutes,  a  lasting  and 
a  persevering  prayer  is  a  little  image  of  the  hallelujahs  and  services 
of  eternity ;  it  is  a  continuation  to  do  that,  ac^rding  to  our  measures, 
which  we  shall  be  doing  to  eternal  ages :  therefore  think  not  that 
five  or  six  hearty  prayers  can  secure  to  thee  a  great  blessing,  and  a 
supply  of  a  mighty  necessity.  He  that  prays  so,  and  then  leaves  off^ 
hath  said  some  prayers,  and  done  the  ordinaiy  offices  of  his  religion ; 
but  hath  not  secured  the  blessing,  nor  used  means  reasonably  pro- 
portionable to  a  mighty  interest. 

4.  The  prayers  of  a  good  man  are  oftentimes  hindered,  and  desti- 
tute of  theur  efiect,  for  want  of  praying  in  good  company ;  for  some- 
times an  evil  or  an  obnoxious  person  hath  so  secured  and  ascertained 
a  mischief  to  himself,  that  he  tnat  stays  in  his  company  or  his  traffic 
must  also  share  in  his  punishment;  and  the  Tynan  sailors  with  all 
their  vows  and  prayers  could  not  obtain  a  prosperous  voyage,  so  long 
as  Jonas  was  within  the  bark ;  for  in  this  case  the  interest  is  divided, 
and  the  public  sin  prevails  above  the  private  piety.  When  the 
philosopher  ff  asked  a  penny  of  Antigonus,  he  told  him  *  it  was  too 
little  for  a  king  to  give/  when  he  asked  a  talent,  he  told  him  'it 
was  too  much  for  a  philosopher  to  receive  /  for  he  did  purpose  to 
cozen  his  own  charity,  and  elude  the  other's  necessity,  upon  pretence 
of  a  double  inequality.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  good  man  mingled 
in  evil  company ;  if  a  curse  be  too  severe  for  a  good  man,  a  mercy 
is  not  to  be  expected  by  evil  company;  and  his  prayer,  when  it  is 
made  in  common,  must  partake  of  tnat  event  of  things  which  is 
appropriate  to  that  society.  The  purpose  of  tliis  caution  is,  that 
every  good  man  be  careful  that  he  do  not  mingle  his  devotion  in 
the  communions  of  heretical  persons  and  in  scliismatical  conventicles: 
for  although  he  be  like  them  that  follow  Absalom*^  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  heart,  yet  his  intermedial  fortune,  and  the  event  of  his  pre- 
sent affairs,  may  be  the  same  with  Absalom's;  and  it  is  not  a  light 
thing  that  we  curiously  choose  the  parties  of  our  communion.  I  do 
«  [Plut  de  vitiot.  pudor.,  torn.  yUL  p.  106.]  »  [See  p.  678  below.] 
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not  say  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  the  society  of  evil  persons :  ''for 
then  we  mnst  go  out  of  the  world/'  and  when  we  have  thrown  out 
a  drunkard^  possibly  we  have  entertained  a  hypocrite;  or  when  a 
swearer  is  gone^  an  oppressor  may  stay  still ;  or  if  that  be  remedied^ 
yet  pride  is  soon  discernible^  but  not  oudly  judicable :  but  that  which 
IS  of  caution  in  this  question  is^  that  we  never  mingle  with  those 
whose  very  combination  is  a  sin :  such  as  were  Corah  and  his  com- 
pany^ that  rebelled  against  Moses  their  prince;  and  Dathan  and 
Abiram^  that  made  a  schism  in  religion  against  Aaron  the  priest :  for 
ao  said  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord^  ''Gome  out  from  the  congregation  of 
these  men,  1^  ye  perish  in  their  company ;''  and  all  those  tnat  were 
abused  in  their  communion  did  perish  m  the  gainsaying  of  Corah. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  good  man  cozened  by  fair  pretences,  and 
allured  into  an  evil  snare;  for  besides  that  he  dwells  in  danger,  and 
cohabits  with  a  dragon,  and  his  virtue  may  change  by  evil  persuasion 
into  an  evil  disposition,  from  sweetness  to  bitterness,  from  thence  to 
evil  speaking,  from  thence  to  believe  a  He,  and  from  believing  to 
practise  it :— ^besides  this>  it  is  a  very  great  sadness  that  such  a  man 
should  lose  all  his  prayers  to  very  many  purposes.  Qod  will  not 
respect  the  offering  of  those  men  who  assemble  by  a  peevish  spirit; 
and  therefore  although  Ood  in  ipitj  regards  the  desires  of  a  good 
man,  if  innocently  aoused,  yet  as  it  unites  in  that  assembly,  God 
will  not  hear  it  to  any  purposes  of  blessing  and  holiness :  xmless  we 
"  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,''  we  cannot  have 
the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  in  the  returns  of  a  holy  prayer;  and  all 
those  assembUes  which  meet  together  against  Gbd  or  God's  ordinance, 
may  pray  and  call  and  cry  loudly  and  frequently,  and  stfll  they  pro* 
voke  God  to  anger ;  and  many  times  He  will  not  have  so  much  mercy. 
for  them,  as  to  deny  them :  but  lets  them  prosper  in  their  sin,  till  it 
swells  to  intolerable  and  impardonable.  But  when  good  men  pray 
with  one  heart  and  in  a  holy  assembly,  that  is,  holy  in  their  desn*eS| 
lawful  in  their  authority,  though  the  persons  be  of  different  com- 
plexions, then  the  prayer  flies  up  to  God  like  the  hymns  of  a  choir 
of  angels;  for  God, — that  made  body  and  soul  to  oe  one  man,  and 
God  and  man  to  be  one  Christ ;  and  three  persons  are  one  God,  and 
His  praises  are  sung  to  Him  by  choirs,  and  the  persons  are  joined  in 
orders,  and  the  orders  into  hierarchies,  and  all  that  Gk)d  might  be 
served  by  unions  and  communities, — loves  that  His  church  should 
imitate  the  concords  of  heaven,  and  the  unions  of  God,  and  that 
every  good  man  should  promote  the  int-erests  of  his  prayers  by  joining 
in  the  communion  of  saints,  in  the  unions  of  obedience  and  charity 
with  the  powers  that  God  and  the  laws  have  ordained. 

l%e  som  is  this :  If  the  man  that  makes  the  prayer  be  an  unholy 
person,  his  prayer  is  not  the  instrument  of  a  blessing,  but  a  curse ; 
out  when  the  sinner  begins  to  repent  truly,  then  his  desires  begin  to 
be  holy.  But  if  they  be  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  yet  they  are  with- 
out profit  and  effect,  if  the  prayer  be  made  in  schism  or  an  evil  com* 
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mnnion^  or  if  it  be  made  without  attention^  or  if  the  man  soon  gives 
over,  or  if  the  prayer  be  not  zealous^,  or  if  the  man  be  angrv.  There 
are  very  many  ways  for  a  good  man  to  become  unblessed  and  nn- 
thriving  in  his  prayers,  and  he  cannot  be  secure  unless  he  be  in  the 
state  of  grace,  and  his  spirit  be  quiet,  and  his  mind  be  attentive,  and 
his  sodeiy  be  lawful,  and  his  desires  earnest  and  passionate,  and  his 
devotions  persevering,  lasting  till  his  needs  be  served  or  exchanged 
for  another  blessing :  so  that  what  Lselius^  said  concerning  old  age, 
neque  in  summa  inopia  lema  esse  senectus  potest,  ne  sapienti  qvidem, 
nee  msipienti  etiam  in  summa  cqpia  nan  ^avis,  ^that  a  wise  man 
could  not  bear  old  age>  if  it  were  extremely  poor ;  and  yet  if  it  were 
very  rich,  it  were  intolerable  to  a  fool  /  we  may  say  concerning  our 
prayers;  they  are  sins  and  unholy,  if  a  wicked  man  makes  them; 
and  yet  if  they  be  made  by  a  good  man,  they  are  ineffective  unless 
they  be  improved  by  their  proper  dispositions.  A  good  man  cannot 
prevail  in  his  prayers  if  his  desires  be  cold,  and  his  affections  trifling, 
and  his  industry  soon  weary,  and  his  society  criminal ;  and  if  all  these 
appendages  of  prayer  be  observed,  yet  they  will  do  no  good  to  an 
evU  man ;  for  lus  prayer  that  begins  in  sin,  shall  end  in  sorrow. 


SERMON  VI. 

in.  Next  1  am  to  enquire  and  consider.  What  degrees  and  cir- 
cumstances of  piety  are  required  to  make  us  fit  to  be  intercessors  for 
others,  and  to  pray  for  them  with  probable  effect  P 

I  say  'with  probable  effect;'  for  when  the  event  principally  de- 
pends upon  that  which  is  not  within  our  own  election,  sucn  as  are 
the  lives  and  actions  of  others,  all  that  we  can  consider  in  this 
aflitir  is,  whether  we  be  persons  fit  to  pray  in  the  behalf  of  others 
that  hinder  not,  but  are  persons  within  the  limit  and  possibilities  of 
the  present  mercy.  When  the  emperor  Maximinus*  was  smitten 
with  the  wrath  of  Ood  and  a  sore  disease,  for  his  cruel  persecuting 
the  christian  cause,  and  putting  so  many  thousand  innocent  and  holy 
persons  to  death,  and  he  understood  the  voice  of  GFod  and  the  accents 
of  thunder,  and  discerned  that  cruelty  was  the  cause,  he  revoked 
the  decrees  made  against  the  Christians,  recalled  them  from  their 
caves  and  deserts,  their  sanctuaries  and  retirements,  and  enjoined 
them  to  pray  for  the  life  and  health  of  their  prince.  They  did  so; 
and  they  who  could  command  mountains  to  remove  and  were 
obeyed,  they  who  could  do  miracles,  they  who  with  the  key  of 
prayer  could  open  God's  four  closets,  of  the  womb  and  the  grave, 

^  Apud  Cio.  de  Senect  [cap.  iy.  torn.  '  [Qo.  Maximiannsif— Euseb.  H.  K^ 
ill  p.  297.]  viii  16, 17.] 
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of  proyidence  and  lain,  could  not  obtain  for  ihdr  bloody  emperor 
one  drop  of  merc^^  but  he  must  die  miserable  for  ever.  God  would 
not  be  entreated  for  him;  and  though  He  loved  the  prajer  be- 
cause He  loved  the  advocates^  yet  Maximinus*  was  not  worthy  to 
receive  the  blessing.  And  it  was  threatened  to  the  rebellious  people 
of  Israel,  and  by  them  to  aU  people  that  should  sin  grievously 
against  the  Lord,  God  would  '^br^  their  staff  (£  bread/'  and 
even  the  righteous  should  not  be  prevailing  intercessors;  '^  though 
Noah,  Job,  or  Daniel  were  there,  they  should  deliver  butjbheir  own 
souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God^:''^d  when 
Abraham  prevailed  veiT  &r  with  God  in  the  behalf  of  Sodom  and 
the  five  cities  of  the  plain,  it  had  its  period;  if  there  had  been  ten 
righteous  in  Sodom,  it  should  have  been  spared  for  their  sakes: 
but  four  only  were  found,  and  they  only  dehvered  their  own  souls 
too;  but  neither  their  righteousness,  nor  Abraham's  prayer,  pre- 
vailed any  further.  And  we  have  this  case  also  mentioned  in  the 
New  testament;  ''if  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is 
uot  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  He  shall  give  him  life  for  them 
that  sin  not  unto  death^.''  At  his  prayer  the  sinner  shall  receive 
pardon;  God  shall  ''give  him  life  for  them,''  to  him  that  prays  in 
their  behalf  that  sin,  provided  it  be  "not  a  sm  unto  death:"  for 
''there  is  asinunto  death,  but  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it:" 
there  his  commission  expires,  and  his  power  is  confined.  Tor  there 
are  some  sins  of  that  state  and  greatness  that  God  will  not  pardon^ 
St.  Austin  in  his  books  De  sermone  Domini  in  monte^  affirms  it,  con- 
cerning some  one  single  sin  of  a  perfect  malice.  It  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Origen"'  and  Athanasius°,  and  is  followed  by  venerable 
Bede®;  and  whether  the  apostle  means  a  peculiar  state  of  sin,  or 
some  one  single  great  crime  which  also  supposes  a  precedent  and 
a  present  state  of  criminal  condition ;  it  is  such  a  thing  as  will  hinder 
our  prayers  from  prevailing  in  their  behalf:  we  are  therefore  not  en* 
couraged  to  pray,  because  they  cannot  receive  the  benefit  of  Christ's 
intercession,  and  therefore  much  less  of  our  advocation,  which  only 
can  prevail  by  virtue  and  participation  of  His  mediation.  For  whom** 
soever  Christ  prays,  for  tnem  we  pray;  that  is,  for  all  them  that  are 
within  the  covenant  of  repentance,  lor  all  whose  actions  have  not 
destroyed  the  very  bein^  of  reUgion,  who  have  not  renounced  their 
faith,  nor  voluntarily  quit  their  hopes,  nor  openly  opposed  the  Spirit 
of  grace,  nor  grown  by  a  long  progress  to  a  resolute  and  final  impiety, 
nor  done  injustices  greater  thsm  sorrow,  or  restitution,  or  recompense^ 
or  acknowledgment.  However,  though  it  may  be  uncertain  and  dis- 
puted concerning  the  number  ai  ''sins  unto  death,"  and  therefore 

i  Ezek.  xir.  14.  49.  torn.  iiL  p.  918  C,  et  ir,  888  B.] 

k  I  John  T.  16.  *  [Qaestt  ad  Antioeh.  Ixxr.  torn.  ft. 

»  rLib.  L  cap.  22.  torn.  liL  par.  2.  coL  p.  286  C]                                       ^     ^ 

197  tq.]  *"  [In  1  Joaa.  t.  16.  torn.  y.  coL  ^Mk} 
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to  pray  or  not  to  pray^  is  not  matter  of  duty;  yet  it  is  all  one  as  to 
the  effect  whetiier  we  know  them  or  no ;  for  though  we  intend  charity 
when  we  pray  for  the  worst  of  men,  yet  concerning  the  event  God 
will  take  care,  and  will  certainly  return  thy  prayer  upon  thy  own 
head,  though  thou  didst  desire  it  should  water  and  refresh  thy  neigh- 
bour's dryness ;  and  St.  John  so  expresses  it  as  if  fae^  had  left  the 
matter  of  duty  undetermined;  because  the  instances  are  uncertain; 
yet  the  event  is  certainly  none  at  all,  therejfore  because  we  are  not 
encouraged  to  pray,  and  because  it  is  a  "  sin  unto  death ;"  that  is, 
such  a  sin  that  hath  no  portion  in  the  promises  of  life,  and  the  state 
of  repentance. 

But  now  suppose  the  man  for  whom  we  pray  to  be  capable  of  mercy, 
within  the  covenant  of  repentance,  and  not  fer  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  yet  no  prayers  of  others  can  farther  prevail  than  to  remove 
this  person  to  the  next  stage  in  order  to  feKcity.  When  St.  Monica<* 
prayed  for  her  son,  she  £d  not  pray  to  Gfod  to  save  him,  but  to 
convert  him ;  and  when  Grod  intended  to  reward  the  prayers  and  alms 
of  Cornelius,  He  did  not  do  it  by  giving  him  a  crown,  but  by  sending 
an  apostle  to  him  to  make  him  a  Christian ;  the  meaning  of  which 
observation  is  that  we  may  understand,  that  as  in  the  person  prayed 
for  there  ought  to  be  the  great  disposition  of  being  in  a  saveable  con- 
dition :  so  there  ought  also  to  be  all  the  intermedial  aptnesses :  for 
just  as  he  is  disposed,  so  can  we  prevail ;  and  the  prayers  of  a  good 
man  first  prevail  in  behalf  of  a  sinner,  that  he  shall  be  invited,  that 
he  shall  be  reproved,  and  then  that  he  shall  attend  to  it,  then  that  he 
shall  have  his  heart  opened,  and  then  that  he  shall  repent :  and  still  a 
good  man's  prayers  follow  him  through  the  several  stages  of  pardon, 
of  sanctification,  of  restraining  graces,  of  a  mighty  providence,  of 
great  assistance,  of  perseverance  and  a  holy  death.     No  prayers  can 

Erevail  upon  an  undisposed  person.  Por  the  sun  himself  cannot  en- 
ghten  a  blind  eye,  nor  the  soul  move  a  body  whose  silver  cord  is 
loosed,  and  whose  joints  are  untied  by  the  rudeness  and  dissolutions 
of  a  pertinacious  sickness. 

But  then,  suppose  an  eye  quick  and  healthful,  or  apt  to  be  re* 
freshed  with  lignt  and  a  friendly  prospect;  yet  a  glow-worm  or  a 
diamond,  the  shells  of  pearl,  or  a  dead  man's  candle^  are  not  enough 
to  make  him  discern  the  beauties  of  the  world,  and  to  admire  the 
glories  of  creation:  therefore  as  the  persons  must  be  capable  for 
whom  we  pray,  so  they  that  pray  for  others,  must  be  persons  extra- 
ordinary in  something ; 

1.  If  persons  be  of  an  extraordinary  piety,  they  are  apt  to  be  inter- 
cessors for  others.  This  appears  in  the  case  of  Job ;  when  the  wrath 
of  God  was  kindled  against  Eliphaz  and  his  two  fnends,  God  com- 

•  [W^hat  is  the  antecedent  of  *he,'  <i  [Or  •  Ignis  fatuua.' Grose,  *  Provin- 

tbe  reader  must  judge]  cial    Glossary,*    &c.,    (1811,)    p.    282. 

P  [S.  Aug.  Confess.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  11.  Brand,  'Popular  Antiquities'  (ed.  Ellis, 

toui.  i.  ccl.  V5.]  1813)  vol  ii.  p.  549.] 
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manded  them  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  bnt ''  My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for 
yon,  for  Mm  will  I  accept'/'  And  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
yaricating  Israelites ;  God  was  full  of  indignation  against  them,  and 
smote  them ;  *'  then  stood  up  Phinehas  and  prayed,  and  the  plague 
ceased  -'*  for  this  man  was  a  good  man,  and  the  spirit  of  an  extra- 
ordinary zeal  filled  him,  and  he  did  gloiy  to  Ood  in  the  execution 
upon  Zimri  and  his  fair  Midianite.  And  it  was  a  huge  blessing  that 
was  entailed  upon  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  be- 
cause they  had  a  great  reUgion,  a  great  power  with  God,  and  their 
extraordinary  did  consist  especially  in  the  matter  of  prayers  and  de- 
votion; for  that  was  eminent  in  them,  besides  their  obedience;  for 
BO  Maimonides  telLsr  concerning  them,  that  Abraham  first  instituted 
morning  prayer'.  The  afi'airs  of  religion  had  not  the  same  constitution 
then  as  now  :  they  worshipped  God  never  but  at  their  memorials,  and 
in  places,  and  sddom  times  of  separation;  they  bowed  their  head 
when  they  came  to  a  hallowed  stone,  and  upon  the  top  of  their  staff, 
and  worshipped  when  they  came  to  a  consecrated  pillar,  but  this  was 
seldom ;  and  they  knew  not  the  secrets  and  the  privileges  of  a  frequent 
prayer,  of  intercourses  with  God  by  ejaculations,  and  the  advantages 
of  nnportunity :  and  the  doctors  of  the  Jews  that  record  the  prayer 
of  Noah^  who  in  all  reason  knew  the  secret  best  because  he  was  to 
teach  it  to  all  the  world,  yet  have  transmitted  to  us  but  a  short  prayer 
of  some  seven  Unes  long ;  and  this  he  only  said  within  the  ark,  in 
that  great  danger,  once  on  a  day,  provoked  by  his  fear,  and  stirred  up 
by  a  religion  then  made  actual,  in  those  days  of  sorrow  and  penance. 
Bat  in  tiie  descending  ages,  when  God  began  to  reckon  a  church  in 
Abraham's  family,  there  began  to  be  a  new  institution  of  offices,  and 
Abraham  appointed  that  God  should  be  prayed  to  every  morning. 
Isaac  being  taught  by  Abraham,  made  a  law,  or  at  least  commended 
the  practice,  and  adopted  it  into  the  religion,  that  God  should  be 
worshipped  by  decimation  or  tithing  of  our  goods ;  and  he  added  an 
order  of  prayer  to  be  said  in  the  afternoon ;  and  Jacob,  to  make  up 
the  ofBce  complete,  added  evening  prayer ;  and  God  was  their  God, 
and  they  became  fit  persons  to  bless,  that  is,  of  procuring  blessings 
to  their  relatives ;  as  appears  in  the  instances  of  their  own  famiUes, 
of  the  kin^  of  Egypt,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Por  a  man  of  an 
ordinary  piety  is  like  Gideon's  fleece,  wet  in  its  own  locks,  but  it 

'  Chap.  zliL  7>  8.  the  righteousness  of  Seth  in  whom  Thou 
■  [See  the  anthoritiet  for  this  in  Fahri-  '  art  weU  pleased,  number  us  not  among 

cius,  ood.  pseudepigr.  yet  test.,  voL  L  those  who  have  transgressed  Thy  statutes, 

cap.  ezix.  p.  408.]  but  take  us  into  Thy  merciful  care  ;  for 

^  ["  O   Lord,   excellent  art  Thou  in  Thou  art  our  Deliyerer,  and  Thine  is  the 

Thy  truth,  and  there  is  nothing  great  in  praise  from  all  the  works  of  Thy  hands 

comparison  of  Thee ;  look  upon  us  with  for  evermore. 

the  eye  of  mercy  and  compassion ;  de-  And  the  sons  of  Noah  said,  Amen, 

lirer  us  from  this  deluge  of  waters,  and  Lord." 

set  our  feet  in  a  larger  room.    By  the  From    an    Arabic    Catena ;    see  the 

sorrows  of  Adam  Thy  first-made  man,  original  in  Jo.  Gregory,  "  Notes   and 

by  the  blood  of  Abel  Thy  holy  one,  by  Observations,"  &c.,  cap.  25.] 
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could  not  water  a  poor  man's  garden;  but  so  does  a  thirsty  land 
drink  all  the  dew  of  heaven  that  wets  its  face>  and  a  greater  shower 
makes  no  torrent^  nor  digs  so  much  as  a  little  furrow,  that  the  drills 
of  the  water  might  pass  into  rivers,  or  refresh  their  neighbour's 
weariness;  but  when  the  earth  is  full,  and  hath  no  strange  con- 
sumptive needs,  then  at  the  next  time  when  Ood  blesses  it  with  a 
gracious  shower,  it  divides  into  portions,  and  sends  it  abroad  in  free 
and  equal  communications,  that  all  that  stand  round  about  may  feel 
the  shower.  So  is  a  good  man's  prayer ;  his  own  cup  is  full,  it  is 
crowned  with  health,  and  overflows  with  blessings,  and  all  that  drink 
of  his  cup  and  eat  at  his  table  are  refreshed  with  his  joys,  and  divide 
with  him  in  his  holy  portions.  And  indeed  he  hath  need  of  a  great 
stock  of  piety,  who  is  first  to  provide  for  his  own  necessities,  and 
then  to  give  portions  to  a  numerous  relation.  It  is  a  great  matter 
that  every  man  needs  for  himself,  the  daily  expenses  of  his  own  in- 
firmities, the  unthriving  state  of  his  omission  of  duties  and  recessions 
from  perfection,  and  sometimes  the  great  losses  and  shipwrecks,  the 
plunderings  and  burning  of  his  house  by  a  fedl  into  a  deadly  sin; 
and  most  good  men  are  in  this  condition,  that  they  have  enough  to 
do  to  live  and  keep  themselves  above  water ;  but  how  few  men  are 
able  to  pay  their  own  debts,  and  lend  great  portions  to  others?  The 
number  of  those  who  can  efiectually  intercede  for  others  to  great 
purposes  of  grace  and  pardon,  are  as  soon  told  as  the  number  of  wise 
men,  as  the  gates  of  a  city,  or  the  entries  of  the  river  Nilus. 

But  then  do  but  consider  what  a  great  engagement  this  is  to  a 
very  strict  and  holy  life.  If  we  chance  to  Hve  ill  times  of  an  extra* 
ordinary  trouble,  or  if  our  relatives  can  be  capable  of  great  dangers 
or  great  sorrows,  or  if  we  ourselves  would  do  the  noblest  friendship 
in  the  world,  and  oblige  others  by  acts  of  greatest  benefit;  if  we 
would  assist  their  souls  and  work  towards  their  salvation,  if  we  would 
be  public  ministers  of  the  greatest  usefulness  to  our  countrv,  if  we 
womd  support  kings  and  relieve  the  great  necessities  of  kingdoms,  if 
we  would  oe  efiective  in  the  stopping  of  a  plague  or  in  the  success 
of  armies ;  a  great  and  an  exempli  piety,  and  a  zealous  and  holy 
prayer,  can  do  all  this. 

Semper  tu  hoc  facito,  •  •  cogites, 

Id  optumum  eue,  tute  nti  sis  optumus ; 

Si  id  nequeas,  saltern  at  optumis  sis  prozumos  " : 

'  he  that  is  the  best  man  towards  QoA  is  certainly  the  best  minister 
to  his  prince  or  country,  and  therefore  do  thou  endeavour  to  be  so, 
and  if  thou  canst  not  be  so,  be  at  least  next  to  the  best/  For  in 
that  degree  in  which  our  religion  is  great  and  our  piety  exemplar,  in 
the  same  we  can  contribute  towards  the  fortune  of  a  kingdom^:  and 
when  Elijah  was  taken  into  heaven,  Elisha  mourned  for  him,  because 
it  was  a  loss  to  Israel :  ''My  father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel 

•  [Plaut  Trinumm.,  act.  il  sc.  4.  lin.  8*.]  ^  [Comrare  IsdL  Inil  6 — 12.] 
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and  horsemen  thereof  T'  Bat  consider  how  useless  ihou  art^  when 
thou  canst  not  by  thy  prayers  obtain  so  much  mcrcv  as  to  prevail  for 
the  life  of  a  single  trooper^  or  in  a  plague  be^  of  Ood  for  the  life  of 
a  poor  maid-servant;  but  the  ordinary  emanations  of  providence  shall 
proceed  to  issue  without  any  arrest,  and  the  sword  of  the  angel  shall 
not  be  turned  aside  in  one  single  infliction.  Bemember,  although  he 
is  a  great  and  excellent  person  that  can  prevail  with  Ood  for  the 
inter^  of  others,  yet  thou  that  hast  no  stock  of  grace  and  favour, 
no  interest  in  the  court  of  heaven^  art  but  a  mean  person,  extra- 
ordinary in  nothing;  thou  art  unregarded  by  God,  cheap  in  the  sight 
of  angeb,  useless  to  thy  prince  or  country;  thou  mayest  hold  thy 
peace  in  a  time  of  public  danger.  For  kings  never  pardon  murderers 
at  the  intercession  of  thieves;  and  if  a  mean  mechanic  should  beg 
a  reprieve  for  a  condemned  traitor,  he  is  ridiculous  and  impudent : 
80  is  a  vicious  advocate,  or  an  ordinary  person  with  God.  It  is  well 
if  Gk)d  will  hear  him  b^ging  for  his  own  pardon,  he  is  not  yet  dis- 
posed to  plead  for  others. 

And  yet  every  man  that  is  in  the  state  of  grace,  every  man  that 
can  pray  without  a  sinful  prayer,  may  also  intercede  for  others ;  and 
it  is  a  duiy  for  all  men  to  do  it ;  aU  men,  I  say,  who  can  pray  at  all 
acceptably:  ''I  will  therefore  that  prayers,  and  supplications,  and 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks^ he  miide  for  aU  men;''  and  this 
is  a  du^  that  is  prescribed  to  all  them-  that  are  concerned  in  the 
duty  and  in  the  blessings  of  prayer;  but  this  is  it  which  I  say,  if 
their  piety  be  but  ordinary,  theur  prayer  cto  be  effectual  but  in  easy 
purposes  and  to  smaller  degrees;  but  he  that  would  work  effectually 
towards  a  great  deliveranc^  or  in  great  degrees  towards  the  benefit 
or  ease  of  any  of  his  relatives,  can  be  confident  of  his  success  but  in 
the  same  degree  in  winch  his  person  is  gracious.  ''There  are  strange 
things  in  heaven :"  judj^ents  there  are  made  of  things  and  persons 
by  me  measures  of  religion ;  and  a  plain  promise  produces  effects  of 
wonder  and  miracle;  and  the  changes  that  are  there  made,  are  not 
effected  hj  passions,  and  interests,  and  corporal  changes;  and  the 
love  that  is  there,  is  not  the  same  thing  that  is  here;  it  is  more 
beneficial,  more  reasonable,  more  holy,  of  other  designs  and  strange 
productions;  and  upon  that  stock  it  is  that  a  holy  poor  man,  that 
possesses  no  more  (it  may  be)  than  a  ewe-lamb,  that  eats  of  his 
bread,  and  drinks  of  his  cup,  and  is  a  daughter  to  him,  and  is  all  his 
temporal  portion, — ^this  poor  man  is  ministered  to  by  angels,  and 
attended  to  by  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  him, 
and  Christ  joins  the  man's  prayer  to  His  own  advocation,  and  the 
man  by  prayer  shall  save  the  city,  and  destroy  the  fortune  of  a  tyrant 
army,  even  then  when  God  sees  it  good  it  should  be  so :  for  He  will 
no  loncer  deny  him  any  thing,  but  when  it  is  no  blessing;  and  when 
it  is  otherwise,  his  prayer  is  most  heard  when  it  is  most  denied. 

2.  That  we  should  prevail  in  intercessions  for  others,  we  are  to 
regard  and  to  take  care  that  as  our  piety,  so  also  must  our  offices  be 
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extraordinaijk  He  that  prays  to  recover  a  family  from  an  hereditary 
curse,  or  to  reverse  a  sentence  of  God,  to  cancel  a  decree  of  heaven 
gone  out  against  his  friend ;  he  that  would  heal  the  sick  with  his 
prayer,  or  with  his  devotion  prevail  against  an  army,  must  not  ex- 
pect such  great  effects  upon  a  morning  or  evening  collect,  or  an 
honest  wish  put  into  the  recollections  of  a  prayer,  or  a  period  put  in 
on  purpose.  Mamercus^  bishop  of  Vienna,  seeing  his  dtjr  and  all 
the  diocese  in  great  danger  of  perishing  by  an  earthquake,  mstituted 
great  Utanies,  and  solemn  supplications,  besides  the  ordinary  devo- 
tions of  his  usual  hours  of  prayer ;  and  the  church^  from  his  example 
took  up  the  practice,  and  translated  it  into  an  anniversary  solemnity, 
and  upon  St.  Mark's  day^  did  solemnly  intercede  with  Ood  to  divert 
or  prevent  His  judgments  falling  upon  the  people,  majorifmB  lUaniis, 
so  thev  are  called ;  with  the  more  solemn  supplications  they  did  pray 
unto  God  in  behalf  of  their  people.  And  this  hath  in  it  the  same 
consideration  that  is  in  evety  great  necessity ;  for  it  is  a  great  thing 
for  a  man  to  be  so  gracious  with  God  as  to  be  able  to  prevail  for 
himself  and  his  friend,  for  himself  and  his  relatives ;  and  therefore  in 
these  cases,  as  in  all  great  needs,  it  is  the  way  of  prudence  and  secu- 
rity that  we  use  all  those  greater  offices  which  God  hath  appointed 
as  instruments  of  importunity,  and  arguments  of  hope,  and  acts  of 
prevailing,  and  means  of  great  effect  and  advocation :  such  as  are, 
separating  days  for  solemn  prayer,  all  the  degrees  of  violence  and 
earnest  address,  fasting  and  prayer,  alms  and  prayer,  acts  of  repent^ 
ance  and  prayer,  praying  together  in  pubUc  with  united  hearts,  and 
above  all,  praying  in  the  susception  and  communication  of  the  holy 
sacrament;  the  effects  and  admirable  issues  of  which  we  know  not, 
and  perceive  not ;  we  lose  because  we  desire  not,  and  choose  to  lose 
many  great  blessings  rather  than  purchase  them  with  the  frequent 
commemoration  of  that  sacrifice  which  was  offered  up  for  all  the 
needs  of  mankind,  and  for  obtaining  all  favours  and  graces  to  the 
catholic  church ; 

'  God  never  refuses  to  hear  a  holy  prayer  /  and  our  prayers  can  never 
be  so  holy  as  when  they  are  offered  up  in  the  union  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice :  for  Christ  by  that  sacrifice  reconciled  God  and  the  world;  and 
because  our  needs  continue,  therefore  we  are  commanded  to  continue 
the  memory,  and  to  represent  to  God  that  which  was  done  to  satisfy 
aU  our  needs :  then  we  receive  Christ ;  we  are,  after  a  secret  and 
mysterious  but  most  real  and  admirable  manner,  made  all  one  with 
Christ ;  and  if  God  giving  us  His  Son  could  not  but '  with  Him  give 
us  all  things  else,'  how  shall  He  refuse  our  persons  when  we  are 

^  [Seu '  Mamertus,'  Alcixn.  Avit.  hom,  '  [Durand.  Rationale  offic  div.,  UK 

de  rogat — Apollin.  Sidon.  epistj  lib.  v.  vi.  cap.  102.] 

14. — Gregor.  Turon.  hist,  ii.  34.]  *  [Menand.  inter  Sent  monost,  lin. 

'  [Concil.  Aurel.  i.  (A.D.  511)   can.  146.   p.  SIS.  ed.   Melneke,  Svo.  BeioL 

27.  torn.  ii.  col  1011.]  1823.] 
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united  to  His  Derson^  when  our  souls  are  joined  to  His  soul^  our 
body  nourished  by  His  body^  and  our  souls  sanctified  by  His  bloody 
and  clothed  with  His  robes^  and  marked  with  His  character^  and 
sealed  with  His  spirit,  and  renewed  with  holy  vows,  and  consigned  to 
all  His  glories,  and  adopted  to  His  inheritance  P  When  we  represent 
His  death,  and  pray  in  virtue  of  His  passion,  and  imitate  His  inter- 
cession, and  do  that  which  God  commands,  and  offer  Him  in  our 
manner  that  which  He  essentially  loves,  can  it  be  that  either  any 
thing  should  be  more  prevalent,  or  that  God  can  possibly  deny  such 
addresses  and  such  importunities?  Try  it  often,  and  let  all  things 
else  be  answerable,  and  you  cannot  have  greater  reason  for  your  con- 
fidence. Do  not  all  the  Christians  in  the  world  that  tmderstand 
religion,  desire  to  have  the  holy  sacrament  when  they  die,  when  they 
are  to  make  their  great  appearance  before  God,  and  to  receive  their 
great  consignation  to  their  eternal  sentence,  good  or  bad?  And  if 
then  be  their  greatest  needs,  that  is  their  greatest  advantage  and 
instrument  of  acceptation.  Therefore  if  you  have  a  great  need  to  be 
served,  or  a  great  charity  to  serve,  and  a  great  pity  to  minister,  and 
a  dear  friend  in  a  sorrow,  take  Chnst  along  in  thy  prayers :  in  all  the 
ways  thou  canst,  take  Him;  take  Him  in  affection,  and  take  Him  in 
a  solemnity;  take  Him  by  obedience,  and  receive  Him  in  the  sacra- 
ment; and  if  thou  then  offerest  up  thy  prayers,  and  makest  thy  needs 
known ;  if  thou  nor  thy  friend  be  not  relieved ;  if  thy  party  be  not 
prevalent,  and  the  war  be  not  appeased,  or  the  pla^e  be  not  cured, 
or  the  enemy  taken  off,  there  is  something  else  m  it :  but  thy  prayer 
is  good  and  pleasing  to  God,  and  dressed  with  circumstances  of 
advantage,  and  thy  person  is  apt  to  be  an  intercessor,  and  thou  hast 
done  all  that  thou  canst;  the  event  must  be  left  to  God;  and  the 
secret  reasons  of  the  denial  either  thou  shalt  find  in  time,  or  thou 
mavest  trust  with  God,  who  certainly  does  it  with  the  greatest  wisdom 
and  the  greatest  chari^. 

I  have  in  this  thing  only  one  caution  to  insert ;  viz.,  that  in  our 
importunity  and  extraordinary  offices  for  others,  we  must  not  make 
our  accounts  by  multitude  of  words,  and  long  prayers,  but  by  the 
measures  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  holiness  of  the  soul,  and  the  justness  of 
the  desire,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  request,  and  its  order  to  God's 
gloiy,  and  its  place  in  the  order  of  providence,  and  the  sincerity  of 
our  heart,  and  the  charity  of  our  wishes,  and  the  perseverance  of  our 
advocation.  There  are  some,  as  TertuUian*  observes,  qui  loquacita- 
tem  facundiam  existimanty  et  impudentiam  comtantiam  dqmtant ; 
'  they  are  praters  and  they  are  impudent,  and  they  call  that  constancy 
and  importunity :'  concerning  wluch  the  advice  is  easy :  many  words 
or  few  are  extrinsecal  to  the  nature,  and  not  at  all  considered  in  the 
elftcts  of  prayer;  but  much  desire,  and  much  holiness,  are  essential 
to  its  constitution;  but  we  must  be  very  curious  that  our  impor- 
tunity do  not  degenerate  into  impudence  and  rude  boldness.  Gapi- 
*  [Adv.  Hennog.,  cap.  L  p.  235.] 
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tolinus^  said  of  Antoninus  the  emperor  and  philosopher^  Seme  quam- 
vis  esset  const ans,  erat  etiam  verecundus  ;  '  he  was  modest  even  when 
he  was  most  pertinacious  in  his  desires/  so  must  we;  though  we 
must  not  be  ashamed  to  ask  for  whatsoever  we  need^ 

—  Rebus  semper  pudor  absit  in  aretis  ^ : 

and  in  this  sense  it  is  true^  that  Stasimus^  in  the  comedy  said  con- 
cerning meat, 

Verecundari  neminem  apud  rnensam  decet, 
Nam  ibi  de  divinis  atque  humanis  cemitur: 

'men  must  not  be  bashful  so  as  to  lose  their  meat,  for  that  is  a 
necessary  that  cannot  be  dispensed  withal:'  so  it  is  in  our  prayers; 
whatsoever  our  necessity  calls  to  us  for,  we  must  call  to  God  for ; 
and  He  is  not  pleased  with  that  rusticity  or  fond  modesty  of  being 
ashamed  to  ask  of  God  any  thing  that  is  honest  and  necessaiy ;  yet 
our  importunity  hath  also  Dounds  of  modesty,  but  such  as  are  to  be 
expressed  with  other  significations;  and  he  is  rightly  modest  towards 
God,  who,  without  confidence  in  himself,  but  not  without  confidence 
in  God's  mercy,  or  without  great  humility  of  person  and  reverence 
of  address,  presents  his  prayers  to  God  as  earnestly  as  he  can;  pro- 
vided  always  that  in  the  greatest  of  our  desires  and  holy  violence,  we 
submit  to  God's  will,  and  desire  Him  to  choose  for  us.  Our  modesty 
to  God  in  prayers  hath  no  other  measures  but  these, — ^Distrust  of 
ourselves;  confidence  in  God;  humility  of  person;  reverence  of  ad- 
dress ;  and  submission  to  God's  will.  These  are  all,  unless  also  you 
will  add  that  of  Solomon,  "Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let 
not  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  a  thing  before  God :  for  God  is  in 
heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth ;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few."  These 
things  being  observed,  let  your  importunity  be  as  great  as  it  can ;  it  is 
still  the  more  likely  to  prevail,  by  how  much  it  is  the  more  earnest, 
and  signified  and  represented  by  the  most  ofiices  extraordinary. 

8.  The  last  great  advantage  towards  a  prevailing  intercession  for 
others  is,  that  the  person  that  prays  for  his  relatives,  be  a  person 
of  an  extraordinary  dignity,  employment,  or  designation.  For  God 
hath  appointed  some  persons  and  callings  of  men  to  pray  for  others, 
such  are  fathers  for  their  children,  bishops  for  their  dioceses,  kings 
for  their  subjects,  and  the  whole  order  ecclesiastical  for  all  the  men 
and  women  in  the  christian  church.  And  it  is  well  it  is  so ;  for  as 
things  are  now,  and  have  been  too  long,  how  few  are  there  that 
understand  it  to  be  their  duty,  or  part  of  their  necessary  employment, 
that  some  of  their  time,  and  much  of  their  prayers,  ana  an  equal  por- 
tion of  their  desires,  be  spent  upon  the  necessities  of  others.  All 
men  do  not  think  it  necessary,  and  fewer  practise  it  frequently,  and 
they  but  coldly,  without  interest  and  deep  resentment:  it  is  like 
the  compassion  we  have  in  other  men's  miseries,  we  are  not  con- 

Cap.  xiL  p.  265.]  *  [Plant    Trinumm.,  act  ii.  s&  4. 

VaL  Flacc.  Argonant,  v.  825.]  lin.  77.] 
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eemed  in  it,  and  it  is  not  our  case,  and  onr  hearts  ache  not  \dien 
another  man's  children  are  made  fatherless,  or  his  wife  a  sad  widow : 
and  jnst  so  are  our  prayers  for  their  rehef :  if  we  thought  their 
evils  to  be  oars ;  if  we  and  they,  as  members  of  the  same  body,  had 
sensible  and  real  communications  of  good  and  evil ;  if  we  understood 
what  is  really  meant  by  being  '^members  one  of  another,''  or  if  we 
did  not  think  it  a  spiritual  word  of  art,  instrumental  only  to  a  science, 
but  no  part  of  duty  or  real  relation ;  surely  we  should  pray  more 
earnestly  one  for  another  than  we  usually  ao.  How  few  of  us  are 
troubled  when  he  sees  his  brother  wicked,  or  dishonourably  vicious  P 
who  is  sad  and  melancholy  when  his  neighbour  is  almost  in  hell, 
when  he  sees  him  grow  old  in  iniquity?  how  many  days  have  we  set 
apart  for  the  public  reUef  and  interests  of  the  kingdom  ?  how  earnestly 
have  we  fasted  if  our  prince  be  sick  or  afflicted?  what  alms  have  we 
given  for  our  brother's  conversion  ?  or  if  this  be  great,  how  importu- 
nate and  passionate  have  we  been  with  God  by  prayer  in  his  behalf, 
by  prayer  and  secret  petition?  But  however,  though  it  were  well, 
very  well,  that  all  of  us  would  think  of  this  duty  a  little  more, 
because,  besides  the  excellency  of  the  duty  itself,  it  would  have  this 
blessed  consequent,  that  for  whose  necessities  we  pray,  if  we  do  desire 
earnestly  they  should  be  relieved,  we  would,  whenever  we  can  and  in 
all  we  can,  set  our  hands  to  it;  and  if  we  pity  the  orphan  children, 
and  pray  for  them  heartily,  we  would  also,  when  we  could,  reheve 
them  charitably :  but  though  it  were  therefore  very  well  that  things 
were  thus  with  all  men,  yet  God,  who  takes  care  of  us  all,  makes 
provision  for  us  in  special  manner ;  and  the  whole  order  of  the  clergy 
are  appointed  by  God  to  pray  for  others,  to  be  ministers  of  Chrises 
priesthood,  to  be  followers  of  His  advocation,  to  stand  between  God 
and  the  people,  and  to  present  to  God  all  their  needs,  and  all  their 
desires.  That  this  God  hath  ordained  and  appointed,  and  that  this 
rather  He  will  bless  and  accept,  appears  by  the  testimony  of  God 
himself;  for  He  only  can  be  witness  in  this  particular,  for  it  depends 
wholly  upon  His  gracious  favour  and  acceptation.  It  was  the  case 
of  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  ^'  Now  therefore  restore  the  man  his 
wife,  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  will  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
live*;"  and  this  caused  confidence  in  Mican,  *'  Now  know  I  that  the 
Lord  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my  priest' :"  mean- 
ing that  in  His  ministry,  in  the  ministry  of  priests,  God  hath  esta- 
blished the  alternate  returns  of  blessing  and  prayers,  the  entercourses 
between  God  and  His  people ;  and  through  the  descending  ages  of 
the  synagogue  it  came  to  be  transmitted  also  to  the  christian  church, 
that  the  ministers  of  reUgion  are  advocates  for  us  under  Christ,  by 
''  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,"  by  their  dispensing  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, by  ''the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  by  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  sapper,  by  "  binding  and  loosing,"  by  ''the  word  of  God  and 
prayer ;"  and  therefore  saiUi  St.  James,  "  If  any  man  be  sick  among 

•  Oen.  zz.  7.  '  Judg.  xvil  13. 
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you^  let  him  send  for  the  elders  of  the  churchy  and  let  them  pray 
over  him  8^  -!*  meaning  that  God  hath  appointed  them  especially,  and 
will  accept  them  in  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  And  this  is  that 
which  is  meant  by  blessing ;  a  father  blesses  his  child,  and  Solomon 
blessed  his  people,  and  Melchisedec  the  priest  blessed  Abraham,  and 
Moses  blessed  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  God  appointed  the  Levitical 

Sriests  to  '^  bless  the  congregation  '!*  and  this  is  more  than  can  be 
one  by  the  people;  for  though  they  can  say  the  same  prayer,  and 
the  people  pray  for  their  kings,  and  children  for  their  parents,  and 
the  flock  for  their  pastor,  yet  they  cannot  bless  him  as  he  blesseth 
them ;  '*  for  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater,"  and  not  the  greater 
of  the  less ;  and  this  is  "  without  all  contradiction,"  said  St.  Paul  ^. 
The  meaning  of  the  mystery  is  tliis,  that  God  hath  appointed  the 
priest  to  pray  for  the  people,  and  because  He  hath  made  it  to  be  his 
ordinary  office  and  employment.  He  also  intends  to  be  seen  in  that 
way  wluch  He  hath  appointed  and  chalked  out  for  us ;  his  prayer,  if 
it  be  "  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness,"  is  the  surer  way  to  prevail 
in  his  intercessions  for  the  people. 

But  upon  this  stock  comes  in  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  text : 
for  if  ''  God  heareth  not  sinners,"  there  is  an  infinite  necessity  that 
the  ministers  of  religion  should  be  very  holy :  for  all  their  ministries 
consist  in  preaching  and  praying ;  to  these  two  are  reducible  all  the 
ministries  ecclesiastical  which  are  of  divine  institution :  so  the  apo- 
stles summed  up  their  employment,  ''  But  we  will  give  ourselves 
continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word*:"  to  exhort,  to 
reprove,  to  comfort,  to  cast  down,  to  determine  cases  of  conscience,  and 
to  rule  in  the  church  by  ^Hhe  word  of  their  proper  ministry ;"  and  the 
very  making  laws  ecclesiastical  is  the  ministry  of  the  word ;  for  so  their 
dictates  pass  into  laws  by  being  duties  enjoined  by  God,  or  the  acts, 
or  exercises,  or  instruments  of  some  enjoined  graces.  To  prayer  is  re- 
duced adimnistration  of  the  sacraments;  but  binding  and  loosing, 
and  visitation  of  the  sick,  are  mixed  offices,  partly  relating  to  one, 
partly  to  the  other.  Now  although  the  word  of  God  preached  will  have 
a  great  effect,  even  though  it  be  preached  by  an  evil  minister,  a  vicious 
person ;  yet  it  is  not  so  well  there  as  from  a  pious  man,  because  by 
prayer  also  his  preaching  is  made  effectual,  and  by  his  good  example 
his  homilies  and  sermons  are  made  active ;  and  therefore  it  is  very 
necessary  in  respect  of  this  half  of  the  minister's  office,  '  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word,'  he  be  a  good  man ;  unless  he  be,  much  perishes  to 
the  people,  most  of  the  advantages  are  lost.  But  then  for  the  other 
half,  all  those  ministries  which  are  by  way  of  prayer  are  rendered 
extremely  invalid,  and  ineffectual,  if  they  be  ministered  by  an  evil 
person^  For  upon  this  very  stock  it  was  that  St.  Cyprian*^  affirmed, 
that  none  were  to  be  chosen  to  the  ministry  but  immaculati  et  integri 

«  James  y.  14.  j  [cf.  vol.  viii.  pp.  821  sqq.,  613.] 

^  Heb.  vii.  7.  k  Lib.  i.  ep.  iv.  [al.  ep.  Ixvii.  ad  Fcli- 

»  Acts  vi.  4.  cem,  &c.,  p.  171.] 
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antistitesy  ''holy  and  npriglit  men^  who^  offering  their  sacrifices  wor- 
thily to  God  and  holiiy,  may  be  heard  in  their  prayers  which  thej 
make  for  the  safety  of  the  Lord's  people.'^  But  he  presses  this 
caution  to  a  further  issue :  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  choose  holy 
persons  to  these  holy  ministries  for  fear  of  losing  the  advantages  of 
a  sanctified  ministry^  but  also  that  the  people  may  not  be  guilty  of  an 
e(vil  communion,  and  a  criminal  state  of  society.  Nee  enim  Miplebs 
blandiaiur,  quasi  immunis  a  eowtagiane  delicti  esse  passit,  cum  sacer^ 
dote  peecatare  cammumcans ;  'the  people  cannot  be  innocent  if  they 
communicate  with  a  vicious  priest :  for  so  said  the  Lord  by  the  pro- 
phet Hosi&s!^,8acrifiGia  eomm  panis  luctus;  for  'their  sacrifices  are 
like  bread  of  sorrow/  whosoever  eats  thereof  shall  be  defiled.  The 
same  also  he  says  often  and  more  vehementlv,  ihid.  et  lib.  iv.  ep.  2  \ 
But  there  is  yet  a  further  degree  of  this  evil.  It  is  not  only  a  loss, 
and  also  criminal  to  the  people,  to  communicate  with  a  minister  of  a 
notorious  evil  life  and  scandalous,  but  it  is  afBrmed  by  the  doctors 
of  the  church  to  be  wholly  without  effect ;  and  their  prayers  are  sins, 
their  sacraments  are  null  and  ineffective,  their  communions  are  with-> 
out  consecration,  their  hand  is  ;^€lo  aievpos^y  'a  dead  hand,'  the  bless* 
ings  vain,  their  sacrifices  rejectea,  their  ordinations  imperfect,  their 
order  is  vanished,  their  character  is  extinguished,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
will  not  descend  upon  the  mysteries  when  He  is  invocatedl)y  unholy 
hands  and  unsanctified  lip.  This  is  a  sad  stoiy,  but  it  is  expressly 
aflBrmed  by  Dionysius",  by  St.  Hierome<>  upon  the  second^  chapter  of 
Zephaniah,  affirming  that  they  do  wickedly  who  afBrm  Euckaristiam 
in^eeatUis  jfacere  verba,  nan  pitam;  et  necessariam  esse  tantum  so* 
lennem  arationem  et  non  sacerdotum  merita,  'that  the  eucharist  is 
consecrated  by  the  word  and  solemn  prayer,  and  not  by  the  life  and 
holiness  of  the  priest;'  and  by  St.  ueksius*!,  by  the  author  of  the 
imperfect  work  attributed  to  St.  Ghiysostom^  who  quotes  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  for  the  same  doctrine;  the 
words  of  which  in  the  first  chapter  are  so  plain,  that  Bovius*  and 
Sixtus  Senensis^  accuse  both  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, and  St.  Hierome,  and  the  author  of  these  homilies,  to  be  guilty 
of  the  doctrine  of  John  Huss,  who  for  the  crude  deliveiy  of  this  trutn 
was  sentenced  by  the  council  of  Constance.  To  the  same  sense  and 
signification  of  doctrine  is  that  which  is  generally  agreed  upon  by  almost, 
all  persons,  that  he  that  enters  into  his  ministrjr  by  simony,  receives 
nothing  but  a  curse,  which  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Fetrus  Damiani^ 

^  [ix.  4.    Sacrificia  eonim  quaii  pania  zcii.l  'Sacroaancta.'  [col.  585.] 

inctus  ejua.*   Ed.  Tulg.]  »  [Opp.  S.  Chrysost  ed.  Ben.,  torn.  vL 

'    [ AL  ep.  Iv.  ad  Antonian., p.  101  aqq.]  append,  p.  ccxxi  A.] 

•  fSee  Tol.  T.  pp.  62  and  1 13.]  •  In  SchoUis  adhunc  locum,  [p.  149  b.] 

■  [Dionya.  Areop.  ep.  ad Demophilum,  '  BibUoth.,  lib. yi.  [annot  108.  torn.  iL 

pMaim ;  e.  g.  p.  294  D  aqq.  ]  p.  796.] 

•  [Tom.  ill  col.  1671.  J  ■  Ep.  xvi.  Biblioth.  pp.  [De  la  Bigne, 

^  fUg.  'third.']  fol  Par.  1589.] torn. iil.  [col  839.]  n.  19. 
«  [In  Docret  part,  E]  c.  i.  q.  1.  [cap. 
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and  Tarasius*  the  patariarch  of  Constantinople^  by  St.  Gregoiy^^  and 
St.  Ambrose  ■. 

Fop  if  the  Holy  Ghost  leaves  polluted  temples  and  unchaste  bodies, 
if  He  takes  away  His  grace  from  them  that  abuse  it,  if  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  not  have  descended  upon  Simon  Magus  at  the  prayer  of 
St.  Peter  if  St.  Peter  had  taken  money  for  him ;  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  will  not  descend  upon  the  simoniacal, 
unchaste  ooncubinanes,  schismatios,  and  scandalous  priests,  and  ex- 
communicate :  and  beside  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine,  it  is 
also  farther  affirmed  by  the  council  of  Neoceesaiea*,  by  St.  Ghiyso- 
stom^  Innocentius<^,  Nicolaus  the  flrst^,  and  by  the  Master  of  the 
Sentences*  upon  the  saying  of  God  by  the  prophet  Malachi',  Male- 
dicam  hensdietiombua  veg^,  *  I  will  curse  your  blessings.*— Upon  the 
stock  of  these  scriptures,  reasons,  and  authorities,  we  may  see  how 
we  are  to  understand  this  advanti^  of  intercession :  the  prayer  and 
offices  of  the  holv  ministers  are  of  great  advantages  for  the  interest 
of  the  people;  but  if  they  be  ministered  to  by  evil  men,  by  vicious 
and  scandalous  ministers,  this  extraordinary  advantage  is  lost,  they 
are  left  to  stand  alone  or  to  fidl  by  their  own  crimes;  so  much  as  is 
the  action  of  God,  and  so  much  as  is  the  pietj  of  the  man  that ' 
attends  and  pravs  in  the  holy  place  with  the  pnest,  so  fiar  he  shall 
prevail,  but  no  farther :  and  therefore  the  church  hath  taught^r  her 
ministers  to  pray  thus  in  their  preparatory  prayer  to  consecration, 
Quaniam  mepececUorem  inter  te  et  mmdemjMpuhm  tuum  medium  esse 
voluisH,  licet  in  me  aliquod  boni  operis  testimonium  non  offnoseas, 
offieium  saltem  dispensationis  credita  nan  recuses,  nee  per  me  indig- 
num  eorum  sahUis  pereat  pretium,  pro  qMms  victims  salutaris  dig- 
natus  es  esse  redemptio,  For  we  must  know  that  God  hath  not  put 
the  salvation  of  any  man  into  the  power  of  another;  and  although 
the  church  of  Bome,  by  calling  the  priest's  actual  intention  simply 
necessary,  and  the  sacraments  also  indispensably  necessary,  hath  left 
it  in  the  power  of  every  curate  to  damn  very  many  of  his  parish ;  yet 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  accounts  of  truth  and  the  divine  mercy;  and 
therrfore  He  will  never  exact  the  sacraments  of  us  by  the  measures 
and  proportions  of  an  evil  priest,  but  by  the  piety  of  the  communi- 
cant, by  the  prayers  of  Glurist,  and  the  mercies  of  God.  But  al- 
though the  greatest  interest  of  salvation  depends  not  upon  this  minis- 

s  Deoret    [pttrt  H.]  e.  i  q.  1.  ad  e.  ^  De  sacerd.  orat.  ir.  [torn.  L  p.  401 

*EoB  qui'  [cot  6^^,^  "qq-] 

y  [i.e.  S.  Gregor.  vii]  lib.  vi,  6  in  de-  <  I.  in  ep.  20.  hom.  i  part  %  ep.  27. 

CTCtis.  [Le.  the  fifth  of  his  Decreta,  which  [vid.  Innocent  L  ep.  18.  cap.  8.  p.  38.] 

in  some  editions  were  inserted  in  the  ^  £p.  ix.  torn.  iii.  ad  MichaeL  Imp. 

sixth  book  of  the  Regestum  or  Regis-  [e.  g.  p.  161  sqq.] 

trum,]etlib.  vii.  c.  120.  [Le.of  the  Re-  '[Pet   Lombard*   Sentent,    lib.   i?. 

gistrum  of  S.  Greg.  i.  (see  ed.  fol  Par.  dlst  19.  $  D.] 

1523,)  but  read  c  110.]  [Chap.  iL  2.] 

s  De  dignit  sacerd.^  cap.  ▼.  [torn,  ii  '  [Inter  Orationes  ante  Missam ;  Mia- 

append.  col  363  5.1  saL  Rom.  foL  Antnerp.  1619.] 

•  Can.  ix.  [torn.  i.  col.  283.] 
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try ;  yet  as  bv  this  we  receive  many  advantages  if  the  minister  be 
holy^  80  if  he  be  vicious  we  lose  all  that  which  could  be  conveyed  to 
OS  by  his  part  of  the  holy  ministration ;  eveir  man  and  woman  in 
the  assembly  prays  and  joins  in  the  effect,  ana  for  the  obtaining  the 
blessing;  but  ihd  more  vain  persons  are  assembled^  the  less  benefits 
are  received,  even  by  good  men  there  present :  and  therefore  much  is 
the  loss  if  a  wicked  priest  ministers;  though  the  sum  of  affairs  is  not 
entirely  turned  upon  his  office  or  default,  yet  many  advantages  are. 
Por  we  must  not  think  that  the  effect  of  the  sacraments  is  indivisibly 
done  at  once  or  by  one  ministiy ;  but  they  operate  by  parts,  and  by 
moral  operation,  oy  the  length  of  time,  and  whole  order  of  piety  and 
holy  ministiies;  every  man  is  aw€py6s  rod  Oeov,  'a  fellow -worker 
with  God,^  in  the  work  of  his  salvation ;  and  as  in  our  devotion  no 
one  prayer  of  our  own  alone  prevails  upon  God  for  grace  and  salva- 
tion, but  all  the  devotions  of  our  life  are  upon  God's  account  for 
ihem;  so  is  the  blessing  of  God  brought  upon  the  people  by  all  the 
parts  of  their  religion,  and  by  all  the  assistimces  of  holy  people,  and 
oy  the  ministries  not  of  one  but  of  all  God's  ministers,  and  relies 
finally  upon  our  own  faith  and  obedience,  and  the  mercies  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ;  but  yet  for  want  of  holy  persons  to  minister,  much 
diminution  of  Uesamg  and  a  loss  of  advantage  is  unavoidable ;  there- ' 
fore  if  they  have  great  necessities,  they  can  best  hope  that  God  will 
be  moved  to  mercy  on  their  behalf,  if  their  necessities  be  recom- 
mended to  God  by  persons  of  a  great  piety,  of  a  holy  calling,  and  by 
the  most  solemn  offices. 

lY.  Lastly,  I  promised  to  consider  concerning  the  signs  of  having 
our  prayers  heara :  concerning  which  there  is  not  much  of  particular 
observation;  but  if  our  prayers  be  according  to  the  warrant  of  God's 
word,  if  we  ask  according  to  God's  will  things  honest  and  profitable, 
we  are  to  rely  upon  the  promises;  and  we  are^  sure  that  they  are 
heard;  and  besides  this  we  can  have  no  sign  but  ''the  thing  sig- 
nified;" when  we  feel  the  effect,  then  we  are  sure  God  hath  heard 
us;  but  tiU  then  we  are  to  leave  it  with  God,  and  not  to  ask  a  sign 
of  that  for  which  He  hath  made  us  a  promise.  And  vet  Cassian^ 
hath  named  one  sign  which,  if  you  ^ve  me  leave,  I  will  name  unto 
you;  ''It  is  a  sign  we  shall  prevail  m  our  prayers,  when  the  Spirit 
of  God  moves  us  to  pray  (mm  fducia  et  quasi  securitate  vmpetrandi, 
with  a  confidence  and  a  holy  security  of  receiving  what  we  ask."  But 
this  is  no  otherwise  a  sign  but  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty,  and 
trusting  in  God  is  an  endearing  Him;  and  doubting  is  a  dishonour 
to  Him,  and  he  that  doubts  hath  no  faith;  for  all  good  prayers  rely 
upon  God's  word,  and  we  must  judge  of  the  effect  by  Providence : 
for  he  that  asks  what  is  "not  lawful,"  hath  made  an  imholy  prayer; 
if  it  be  lawful  and  "not  profitable,"  we  are  then  heard  when  God 
denies  us ;  and  if  both  these  be  in  the  prayer,  "  he  that  doubts,  is  a 


^  ColUt,  ix.  [vid.  cap.  32.  p.  524.] 
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fliimer/'  and  then  Gk>d  will  not  hear  him ;  but  beyond  this  I  know 
no  confidence  is  warrantable ;  and  if  this  be  a  sign  of  prevailing,  then 
all  the  prudent  prayers  of  all  holy  men  shall  certainly  be  heard;  and 
because  that  is  certain,  we  need  no  farther  enquiry  into  signs. 

I  sum  up  all  in  the  words  of  God  by  the  prophet;  ''Bun  to  and 
fro  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see,  and  know,  and  seek  in 
the  broad  places  thereof,  if  you  can  find  a  man,  if  there  be  any  that 
executeth  judgment,  that  seeketh  truth,  virum  quarefUem  Jidem,  a 
man  that  seeketh  for  fiedth ;  et  propUhta  ero  ei,  and  I  will  pardon 
it^;''  God  would  pardon  all  Jerusalem  for  one  good  man's  sake; 
there  are  such  days  and  opportunities  of  mercy,  when  God  at  the 
prayer  of  one  holy^  person  will  save  a  people.  And  fiuffinus^  spake  a 
great  thing,  but  it  was  hugely  true,  Quis  dubitet  mtmdum  9ta/repre-' 
cidus  aanctarum?  'the  world  itself  is  established  and  kept  from  dis« 
solution  by  the  prayers  of  saints;'  and  the  prayers  of  saints  shall 
hasten  the  day  of  judgment;  and  we  cannot  easily  find  two  effects 
greater.  But  there  are  many  other  very  great  ones;  for  the  prayers 
of  holy  men  appease  God's  wrath,  drive  away  temptations,  and  resist 
and  overcome  tne  devil :  holy  prayer  procures  the  ministry  and  aer^ 
vice  of  angels,  it  rescinds  the  decrees  of  God,  it  cures  sicknesses  and 
obtains  pardon,  it  arrests  the  sun  in  its  course,  and  stays  the  wheels 
of  the  diariot  of  the  moon ;  it  rules  over  all  God's  creatures,  and 
opens  and  shuts  the  storehouses  of  rain;  it  unlocks  the  cabinet  of 
the  womb,  and  quenches  the  violence  of  fire;  it  stops  the  mouths  of 
lions,  and  reconciles  our  sufferance  and  weak  fiaculties  with  the  vio- 
lence of  torment  and  sharpness  of  persecution ;  it  pleases  God  and 
supplies  all  our  needs.  But  prayer  that  can  do  thus  much  for  us, 
can  do  nothing  at  all  without  holiness;  for  "Gk>d  heareth  not 
sinners,  but  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  God  and  doth  His  will^ 
him  He  heareth." 

1  Jer.  ▼.  1,  )  [Vid.  De  vitt  pair.,  lib.  liL  prolog,  init] 
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Hjeb.  xii.  part  of  the  28tli  and  29th  verses« 

Let  us  have  grace,  whereig  we  mag  serve  God  with  reverence  and 
godly  fear :  Jbr  our  Ood  is  a  ctmsumngfire. 

"ExoniJtev  Tiiv  x^piv,  80  onr  Testaments  nsDally  read  it,  from  the 
authority  of  Theophylact^,  'Let  us  have  grace/  but  some  copies 
read  in  the  indicative  mood,  ^oiuv,  'we  have  grace,  bv  which  we 
do  serve ;'  and  it  is  something  better  consonant  to  the  oiscouise  of 
the  apostle.  Tor  having  enumerated  the  great  advantages  which  the 
gospel  hath  above  those  of  the  law,  he  nuS^es  an  argument  a  mofori, 
and  answers  a  tacit  objection.  The  law  was  dehveied  by  angels,  but 
the  gospel  by  the  Son  of  God :  the  law  was  delivered  from  mount 
Sinai,  the  gospel  from  mount  Sion,  from  "  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  :^' 
the  kw  was  given  with  terrors  and  noises,  with  amazements  of  the 
standers-by,  and  Moses  himself  '' the  minister,^'  ''did  exceedingly 
quake  and  fear,'^  and  gave  demonstration  how  infinitely  dangerous  it 
was  by  breaking  that  law  to  provoke  so  mighty  a  God,  who  with  His 
voice  did  shake  the  earth;  but  the  gospel  was  given  bv  a  meek 
Prince,  a  gentle  Saviour,  with  a  still  voice,  scarce  h^ud  in  the  streets. 
But  that  this  may  be  no  objection,  he  proceeds  and  dedares  the 
terror  of  the  Lord ;  '  Deceive  not  yourselves,  our  Lawaver  appeared 
so  upon  earth,  and  was  so  truly,  but  now  He  is  ascended  into  neaven, 
and  from  thence  He  speaks  to  us/  "see  that  ye  refuse  not  Him 
that  speaketh;  for  if  thev  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spake 
on  eaith,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape  if  we  turn  away  firom  Him 
that  speaketh  from  heaven^/'  for  as  G^  once  shaked  the  earth,  and 
that  was  fall  of  terror,  so  our  Lawgiver  shall  do,  and  much  more, 
and  be  far  more  terrible;  hi,  iira^  iyi^  celirai  rhv  ovpavhv  koX  ri^v 
yi\v  mX  t^v  Bi\atr<rav  koX  i^  inp^»  said  the  prophet  Haggai"^^ 
which  the  apostle  quotes  here.  He  once  shook  the  earth ;  but  "  once 
more  I  shake/' — o-cfo-o)  it  is  in  the  prophecy,  I  'will'  shak^— -"not 
the  earth  only,  but  also  heaven/'  wilh  a  greater  t^ror  than  was  upon 
mount  Sinai,  with  the  voice  of  an  archangel,  with  the  trump  of  God, 
with  a  concussion  so  great,  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  shaken  in 
pieces,  and  new  ones  come  in  their  room.  This  is  an  unspeakable 
^nd  an  unimaginable  terror;  mount  Sinai  was  shaken,  but  it  stands 

»  [In  loc.  p.  102a]  >  HeV.  I2L  25.  "  Chap*  li  e. 
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to  this  day;  but  when  that  shaking  shall  be,  "the  things  that  are 
shaken  shall  be  no  more,  that  those  things  that  cannot  be  shaken 
may  remain'/'  that  is,  not  only  that  the  celestial  Jeru3alem  may 
remain  for  ever,  but  that  you,  who  do  not  turn  away  from  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  you,  who  cannot  be  shaken  nor 
removed  from  your  duty,  yon  may  remain  for  ever ;  that  when  the 
rocks  rend,  and  the  mountains  fly  in  pieces  like  the  drops  of  a  broken 
cloud,  and  the  heavens  shall  melt,  vaxA  the  sun  shall  oe  a  globe  of 
consuming  fire,  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark  like  an  extinguished 
candle,  then  you  poor  men, — who  could  be  made  to  tremble  with  an 
ague,  or  shake  by  the  violence  of  a  northern  wind,  or  be  removed 
from  your  dwellings  by  the  unjust  decree  of  a  persecutor,  or  be  thrown 
from  your  estates  oy  the  violence  of  an  unjust  man,  yet  could  not  be 
removed  from  your  duty,  and  though  you  went  trembling,  yet  would 
go  to  death  for  the  testimony  of  a  holy  cause,  and  you  that  would  die 
for  your  fidth,  would  also  live  according  to  it ; — ^you  shall  be  established 
by  the  power  of  God,  and  supported  by  the  arm  of  your  Lord,  and 
shall  in  all  this  great  shaking  be  unmovable;  as  the  comer-stone  of 
the  gates  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  you  shall  remain  and  abide  for  ever. 
This  ia  your  case.  And  to  sum  up  the  whole  force  of  the  argument, 
the  aposfUe  adds  the  words  of  Moses :  as  it  was  then,  so  it  is  true  now, 
''  Our  God  is  a  consuming  Sxe^:"  He  was  so  to  them  that  brake  the 
law,  but  He  will  be  much  more  to  them  that  disobey  Hia  Son :  He 
made  great  changes  then,  but  those  which  remain  are  far  greater,  and 
His  terrors  are  infinitely  more  intolerable ;  and  therefore  although 
He  came  not  in  the  spirit  of  Elias,  but  with  meekness  and  genUe 
insinuations,  soft  as  the  breath  of  heaven,  not  willing  to  disturb  the 
softest  stalk  of  a  violet,  yet  His  second  coming  shall  be  with  terrors 
such  as  shall  amaze  all  the  world,  and  dissolve  it  into  ruin  and  a 
chaos.  This  truth  is  of  so  great  efficacy  to  make  us  do  our  duty, 
that  now  we  are  sufficiently  enabled  with  this  consideration.  This  is 
the  grace  which  wo  have  to  enable  ua,  this  terror  will  produce  fear, 
and  fear  will  produce  obedience,  and  "we  therefore  have  grace,''  that 
is,  we  have  such  a  motive  to  make  us  reverence  Gh)d  and  fear  to 
offend  him,  that  he  that  dares  continue  in  sin,  and  refuses  to  hear 
Him  that  speaks  to  us  from  heaven,  and  from  thence  shall  come  with 
terrors,  this  man  despises  the  grace  of  God,  he  is  a  graceless,  fearless, 
impudent  man,  and  he  shall  find  that  true  in  hypotheH,  and  in  his 
own  ruin,  which  the  apostle  declares  in  then,  and  bv  wav  of  caution 
and  provisionaiy  terror,  "  Our  God  is  a  consuming  nre ;  this  is  the 
sense  and  design  of  the  text. 

Beverence  and  godly  fear,  they  are  the  effects  of  this  consideration, 
they  are  the  duties  of  every  Christian,  they  are  the  graces  of  God.  I 
shall  not  press  them  only  to  purposes  of  awfulness  and  modesty  oi 
opinion,  and  prayers,  against  those  strange  doctrines®,  which  some 
have  introduced  mto  religion,  to  the  destruction  of  all  manners  and 
»  Deut.  if.  24.  <>  [C£  Life  of  Christ,  part  L  Met.  5.  f  26,  70 
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prudent  apprehensions  of  the  distances  of  God  and  man ;  such  as  are 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  of  familiarity  with  Qod^  and  a  civil  friend^ 
ship,  and  a  parijy  of  estate^  and  an  evenness  of  adoption;  from 
whence  proceed  rudeness  in  prayer^  flat  and  undeoent  expressions^ 
affected  rudeness^  sap^rstitioiis  sitting  at  the  holy  sacrament^  making 
it  to  be  a  part  of  religion  to  be  without  fear  and  reverence;  the 
stating  of  the  question  is  a  sufficient  reproof  of  this  folly ;  whatsoever 
actions  are  brought  into  relmon  without  "  reverence  and  godly  fear/' 
are  therefore  to  be  avcnde^  because  they  are  condemned  in  tins 
advice  of  the  apostle,  and  are  destructive  of  those  effects  which  are 
to  be  imrointed  upon  our  spirits  by  the  tern»s  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. But  this  fear  and  reverence  the  apostle  intends  should  be  a 
deleteiy  to  all  sin  whatsoever:  <l>o^pbvt  dY^Xi^r^pioi;'  <f>6pos,  <fnryi/i* 
says  ihd  EtymolofficuntV ;  ''whatsoever  is  terrible,  is  destructive  of 
that  thing  for  which  it  is  so ;''  and  if  we  fear  the  evil  effects  of  sin, 
let  us  fly  from  it,  we  ought  to  fear  its  alluring  &ce  too;  let  us  be  so 
afraid,  that  we  may  not  dare  to  refuse  to  hear  Him  whose  throne  is 
heaven,  whose  voice  is  thunder,  whose  tribunal  is  clouds,  whose  seat 
is  the  ridit  hand  of  (}od,  whose  woiq^  is  with  power,  whose  law  is 
given  with  mighty  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  who  shall  reward  with 
heaven  and  joys  eternal,  and  who  punishes  His  rebels  that  will  not 
have  Him  to  reign  over  them,  with  brimstone  and  fire,  with  a  worm 
that  never  dies,  and  a  fire  that  is  never  quenched;  let  us'fear  Him 
who  is  terrible  in  His  judgments,  just  in  His  disjpisation,  secret  in 
His  providence,  severe  in  His  demands,  gracious  m  His  assistances, 
bountiful  in  H^  gifts,  and  is  never  wanting  to  us  in  what  we  need ; 
and  if  all  this  be  not  argument  strong  enough  to  produce  fear,  and 
that  fear  great  enough  to  secure  obedience,  all  arguments  are  useless, 
all  discourses  are  vain,  the  grace  of  God  is  ineffective,  and  we  are 
dnU  as  the  Dead  sea,  unactive  as  a  rock ;  and  we  shall  never  dwdl 
with  God  in  an^  sense  but  as  He  ''  is  a  consuming  fire,''  that  is, 
dwell  in  everiastiug  burnings. 

AU^s  KoX  d}Xifi€ia,  'reverence  and  caution,'  'modesty  and  fear;' 
fi€T&  tbXa^las  kojL  Uovs»  so  it  is  in  some  copies,  'with  caution  and 
fear;'  or  if  we  render  ^Xifitia  to  be  'fear  of  punishment,'  as  it  is 
generally  understood  by  int^reters  of  this  place,  and  is  in  HesvchiusS 
c&Aa/3eto^(u»  ^vXdLrrea^ai,  ^o/Seur^oi,  then  the  expression  is  tne  same 
in  both  words,  and  it  is  all  one  with  the  other  places  of  scripture, 
''Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembhug,"  degrees  of  the 
same  duty;  and  they  signify  all  those  acticms  and  graces  which  are 
the  proper  efiluxes  of  fear;  such  as  are  reverence,  prudence,  caution, 
and  diligence,  chastity  and  a  sober  spirit:  ciA^eui,  a-efjLpdTrjs,  so 
also  say  the  grammarians';  and  it  means  plainly  this.  Since  our  Gbd 
will  appear  so  terrible  at  His  second  coming,  "let  us  pass  the  time 

'  [Leg.   Hesych.  in   voco.    ^iScp^s^         ^  [Ad  voe.] 

1  '  [He^ch.  «d  voc] 
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of  our  sojourning  here  in  fear'/'  that  is,  modestly,  vathout  too  great 
confidence  of  ourselves ;  soberly,  without  bold  crimes,  which  when  a 
man  acts  he  must  put  on  shamelessness;  reverentlj  towards  God,  as 
fearing  to  offend  Him;  diligently  observing  His  commandments, 
enquiring  after  His  will,  trembling  at  His  voice,  attending  to  His 
word,  reverencing  His  judgments,  fearing  to  provoke  Him  to  anger; 
for  ''it  is  a  fearftd  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God/' 
Thus  far  it  is  a  duty. 

Concerning  which,  that  I  may  proceed  orderly,  I  shall  first  con- 
sider how  far  fear  is  a  duty  of  christian  reUgion ;  secondly,  who  and 
what  states  of  men  ought  to  fear,  and  upon  what  reasons ;  thirdly, 
what  is  the  excess  of  fear,  or  the  obliquity  and  irregularity  whereby 
it  becomes  dangerous,  penal,  and  criminal ;  a  state  of  evil,  and  not  a 
state  of  duly. 

I.  Fear  is  taken  sometimes  in  holy  scripture, 

1.  For  the  whole  duty  of  man,  for  his  whole  religion  towards  God. 
"  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but 
to  fear  the  Lord  thy  Grod'f'-^fear  is  'obedience,'  and  fear  is  'love,' 
and  fear  is  'humility/  because  it  is  the  parent  of  all  these,  and  is 
taken  for  the  whole  dutjr  to  which  it  is  an  introduction.  "The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  begmning  of  wisdom,  and  a  good  understanding 
have  aU  they  that  do  thereafter;  the  praise  of  it  endureth  for  ever*;" 
and,  "  Fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man^:"  and  thus  it  is  also  used  in  the  New  testament;  "Let 
lis  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  porfect- 
ing  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God*/' 

2.  Fear  is  sometimes  taken  for  'worship ;'  for  so  our  blessed  Savi- 
our expounds  the  words  of  Moses  in  Matt.  iv.  10,  taken  from  Deut. 
X.  20,  "Thou  Shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,"  so  Moses;  "Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve,"  said  our 
blessea  Saviour;  and  so  it  was  used  by  the  prophet  Jonah;  "I  am  a 
Hebrew,  and  I  fear  the  Lord  the  God  of  heaven  V'  that  is,  I  worship 
Him ;  He  is  the  Deity  that  I  adore,  that  is  my  worship  and  my 
religion ;  and  because  the  new  colony  of  Assyrians  did  not  do  so,  at 
the  beginning  of  their  dwelling  there  "  they  feared  not  the  Lord," 
that  is,  they  worshipped  other  gods  and  not  the  God  of  Israel,  there- 
fore God  sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew  manv  of  them*.  Thus 
far  fear  is  not  a  distinct  duty,  but  a  word  signifying  something  be- 
sides itself;  and  therefore  cannot  come  into  the  consideration  of  this 
text.    Therefore, 

8.  Fear,  as  it  is  a  religious  passion,  is  divided  as  the  two  testa- 
ments are;  and  relates  to  the  old  and  new  covenant,  and  accordingly 

'  1  Pet  i.  17.  »  2  Cor.  vil  1. 

■  Deut  z.  12.  f  Jonah  L  9. 

*  Psalm  cxi.  10.  •  2  Kings  xyu.  25. 
«  Ecclee.  xii.  13. 
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hath  its  distmction.    In  the  law^  God  used  His  people  like  servants ; 
in  the  gospel.  He  hath  made  us  to  be  sons.     In  the  law  He  en- 
joined many  things,  hard,  intricate,  various,  painful,  and  expensive ; 
in  the  gospel  He  gave  commandments,  not  hard,  but  full  of  pleasure, 
necessaiy  and  profitable  to  our  life,  and  well-being  of  single  persons 
and  communities  of  men.    In  the  law  He  hath  exacted  those  many 
precepts  bv  the  covenant  of  exact  measures,  grains  and  scruples ;  in 
the  gospel  he  makes  abatement  for  human  infirmities,  temptations, 
moral  necessities,  mistakes,  errors,  for  every  thing  that  is  pitiable, 
for  every  thing  that  is  not  maUcious  and  voluntary.     In  the  law 
there  are  many  threatenings,  and  but  few  promises,  the  promise  of 
temporal  prosperities  branched  into  single  instances ;  in  the  gospel 
there  are  but  few  threatenings,  and  many  promises :  and  when  God 
by  Moses  gave  the  ten  commandments,  only  one  of  them  was  sent 
cut  with  a  promise,  the  precept  of  obedience  to  all  our  parents  and 
superiors ;  out  when  Chnst  in  His  first  sermon  recommended  eight 
duties*,  christian  duties,  to  the  coll^  of  disciples,  every  one  of  them 
b^ins  with  a  blessing  and  ends  with  a  promise ;  and  therefore '  grace' 
is  opposed  to  the  'law*'.'    So  that  upon  these  differing  interests,  the 
world  put  on  the  affections  of  servants,  and  sons :  they  of  old  feaied 
God  as  a  severe  Lord,  much  in  His  commands,  abundant  in  threat- 
enings, ongiy  in  His  executions,  terrible  in  His  name,  in  His  majesty 
and  appearance  dreadful  unto  death;  and  this  the  apostle  calls 
w€vfJLa  tovk€(as,  'the  spirit  of  bondage,'  or  of  a  servant.    But  we 
have  not  received  that  spirit,  ctr  ^J/Sov,  'unto  fear,'  not  a  servile 
fear,  ''but  the  Spirit  of  adoption"  and  filial  fear  we  must  have^; 
God  treats  us  like  sons.  He  xeeps  us  imder  discipline,  but  designs 
us  to  the  inheritance :  and  His  government  is  paternal.  His  disciplines 
are  merciful.  His  conduct  gentle.  His  Son  is  our  Brother,  and  our 
Brother  is  our  Lord,  and  our  Judge  is  our  Advocate,  and  our  Priest 
hath  felt  our  infirmities,  and  therefore  knows  how  to  pity  them,  and 
He  is  our  Lord,  and  therefore  He  can  relieve  them :  and  from  hence 
we  have  affections  of  sons ;  so  that  a  fear  we  must  not  have,  and  yet 
a  fear  we  must  have;  and  by  these  proportions  we  under^nd  the 
differ^ice: 

Mak>  Tereri  qtlam  Umeri  me  a  mds,  * 

said  one  in  the  comedy <*,  'I  had  rather  be  reverenced  than  feared 
by  my  children.'  The  English  doth  not  well  express  the  difference, 
mit  the  apostle  doth  it  rarely  well ;  for  that  which  he  calls  irveviMi 
dovXctar  in  Bom.  viii.  15,  he  calls  itv^vixa  dciXuxf,  2  Tim.  i.  7.  The 
spirit  of  bondage  is  the  spirit  of  'timorousness,'  or  'fearfulness,' 
rather  than  '  fear ;'  when  we  are  fearful  that  God  will  use  us  harshly : 
or  when  we  think  of  the  accidents  that  happen,  worse  than  the  things 
are,  when  they  are  proportioned  by  measures  of  eternity;  and  from 

»  M»tt  ▼.  ad  vcr.  10.  «  Rom.  viii.  15. 

*  John  L  17 ;  Rom.  vL  14, 15.  *  [Vid.  Afran.  apud  AuL  GclL  xv.  13.] 
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this  opiiiion  conceiye  forced  resolutions  and  unwilling  obedience: 
\€Cpov$  d^  5cr<p  ov  bC  albc^,  dXXa  diet  <f>6fiov  avro  bpiSci,  koL  <l>eiyo2n'€s 
ov  TO  al<rxpbv,  iXXh  to  Xvmjpov,  said  Aristotle^;  'good  men  are 
guided  by  reverence,  not  by  fear,  and  they  avoid  not  that  which  is 
afflictive,  but  that  which  is  dishonest ;  they  are  not  so  good  whose 
rule  is  otherwise/ — ^But  that  we  may  take  more  exact  measures,  I 
shall  describe  the  proportions  of  christian  or  godly  fear  by  the  fol- 
lowing propositions ; 

1.  Godly  fear  is  ever  without  despair ;  because  chiistian  fear  is  an 
instrument  of  duty,  and  that  duty  without  hope  can  never  go  forward. 
Tor  what  should  that  man  do,  who,  like  NausicUdes'',  ovt€  lap,  oiSre 
<l>(\ovs  ^et,  ^hath  neither  spring'  nor  harvest,  'friends'  nor  children, 
rewards  nor  hopes?  A  man  will  very  hardly  be  brought  to  deny  his 
own  pleasing  appetite,  when  for  so  doing  he  cannot  hope  to  have 
recompense ;  when  the  mind  of  a  man  is  between  hope  and  fear,  it  is 
intent  upon  its  work; 

At  postquam  adempta  spes  est,  lassus,  cnra  confectus,  stupet^, 

'  If  you  take  away  the  hope,  the  mind  is  weary,  spent  with  care,  hin- 
dered by  amazements  :'  Aui  <Uiqmm  sumpierimus  temeraria  m  Beo9 
desperalione  contemptwn,  saith  Amobius^;  '  a  despair  of  mercy  makes 
men  to  despise  God :'  and  the  damned  in  hell,  when  they  shall  for 
ever  be  without  hope,  are  also  without  fear^ ;  their  hope  is  turned  into 
despair,  and  their  fear  into  blasphemy,  and  they  curse  the  fountain 
of  blessing,  and  revile  God  to  eternal  ages.  When  Dionysius^the 
tyrant  imposed  intolerable  tributes  upon  his  Sicilian  subjects,  it 
amazed  them,  and  they  petitioned  ana  cried  for  help  and  flattered 
him,  and  feared  and  obeyed  liim  carefully;  but  he  imposed  still  new 
ones,  and  greater,  and  at  last  left  them  poor  as  the  valleys  of  Yesu* 
vius,  or  the  top  of  -^tna;  but  then  all  being  gone,  the  people  grew 
idle  and  careless,  and  walked  in  the  markets  and  public  places, 
cursing  the  tyrant,  and  bitterly  scoffing  his  person  and  vices;  which 
when  Dionysius  heard,  he  caused  his  publicans  and  committees  to 
withdraw  their  impost:  for  ''now,"  says  he,  "they  are  dangerous, 
because  they  are  desperate,''  vvv  yap  ovh\v  iypvaiv  5t€  KaTcufipovovaiv 
fiyMv.  Wheik  men  have  nothing  left,  they  will  despise  their  rulers : 
and  so  it  is  in  religion; 

■        aadaces  cogimtir  esse  metu  *. 

If  our  fears  be  unreasonable,  our  diligence  is  none  at  all;  and  from 
whom  we  hope  for  nothing,  neither  benefit  nor  indemnity,  we  despise 
BKs  command,  and  break  His  yoke,  and  trample  it  unaer  our  most 
miserable  feet:  and  therefore  JSschylus"^ calls  these  people  BepfMovs, 

•  [Eth.  Nicom.  ill.  8.]  »  [Milt  P.  L.iv.  108.-Sen.  ep.  ▼.] 

»  [Athen-,  lib.il  cap.  60.  tom.i.  p.l42.]  *  [Plut  Apophth.,  torn.  vi.  p.  670.] 

«  [Ter.  Andr.,  act  li.  sc.  1.  lin.  4.]  *  [Ovid,  Trist  i.  4.  lin.  4^] 

^  [Adv.  gent,  lib.  tI  cap.  1.  p.  202.]  ■  [Euinen.,  560.] 
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'hot/  mad  and  fariouis^  cardess  of  what  they  do^  and  he  opposes 
them  to  pious  and  holy  people.  Let  your  confidence  be  allayed  with 
fear,  and  your  fear  be  sharpened  with  the  intertextures  of  a  holy 
hope,  and  the  active  powers  of  our  souls  are  furnished  with  feet  and 
wings,  with  eyes  and  hands,  with  consideration  and  diligence,  with 
reason  and  encouragements :  but  despair  is  part  of  the  punishment 
that  is  in  hell,  and  the  devils  still  do  evil  things,  because  they  nevar 
hope  to  receive  a  good,  nor  find  a  pardon. 

2.  Gk>dly  fear  must  always  be  with  honourable  opinion  of  God, 
without  disparagements  of  His  mercies,  without  quarrellings  at  the 
intrigues  of  His  providence  or  the  rough  ways  of  His  justice ;  and 
therefore  it  must  be  ever  reUtive  to  ourselves  and  our  own  failings 
and  imperfections ;     • 

*  Gk)d  never  walks  perversely  towards  us,  unless  we  walk  crookedly 
towards  Him :'  and  therefore  persons,  that  only  consider  the  great* 
ness  and  power  of  Grod,  and  dwell  for  ever  in  the  meditation  of  those 
severe  executions  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  story,  or  we  observe 
by  accident  and  conversation,  are  apt  to  be  jealous  concerning  God, 
and  fear  Him  as  an  enemy,  or  as  children  fear  fire,  or  women  thunder, 
only  because  it  can  hurt  them.  Sapius  Mud  cogitant,  quidpossii  is 
cujus  in  ditione  sunt,  .  .  quam  quid  debeat  facers^,  '  they  remember 
oftener  what  God  can  do,  than  what  He  will  /  being  more  affiighted 
at  His  judgments  than  delighted  with  His  mercy.  Such  as  were  the 
Lacedsemonians^,  whenever  they  saw  a  man  grow  popular,  or  wise,  or 
beloved,  and  by  consequence  powerful,  thev  turned  him  out  of  the 
counti7 :  and  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  power  of  Ismenias,  and 
knew  that  Pelopidas  and  Pherenicus  and  Androclides  could  hurt  them 
if  thev  listed,  they  banished  them  from  Sparta,  but  they  let  Epaminon- 
das  alone,  a>;  di&  ^ikv  (pLkoaoifiCav  iirpdy^jLova,  biia  ik  v€vlaif  iMvarov^, 
'  as  being  studious  and  therefore  unactive,  and  poor  and  therefore 
harmless?  It  is  harden  when  men  use  God  thus,  and  fear  Him  as 
the  spreat  justiciary  of  the  world,  who  sits  in  heaven,  and  observes  all 
we  do,  and  cannot  want  excuse  to  punish  all  mankind.  But  this 
caution  I  have  now  inserted  for  their  sakes  whose  schools  and  pulpits 
raise  doctrinal  fears  concerning  God ;  which  if  they  were  true,  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  would  be  tempted  to  think  they  have  reason 
not  to  love  God;  and  all  the  other  part  that  have  not  apprehended 
a  reason  to  hate  Him,  would  have  very  much  reason  to  suspect  His 
severity  and  their  own  condition.  Such  are  they  which  say  thai 
God  hath  decreed  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  to  eternal  damnBtion; 
and  that  only  to  declare  His  severity,  and  to  manifest  His  glory  by  a 
triumph  in  our  torments  and  rejoicings  in  the  mashing  of  our  teetL 
And  they  also  fear  God  unreasonably,  and  speak  no  good  things  con- 

•  [Tyrtsui,  apud  Stob.  Floril.  1.  7.]  •  [Plut   Pelop.,  cap.  t.  torn.  ii.  p. 

■  Cic.  pro  Quinct  [c.  ii.  t.  iv.  p.  26.  ]      336  ;  sed  vido  locum.] 
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cerning  His  name^  who  say  that  God  commands  us  to  observe  laws 
which  are  impossible;  that  think  He  will  condemn  innocent  persons 
for  errors  of  judgment  which  they  cannot  avoid ;  that  condemn  whole 
nations  for  different  opinions  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  heresy ; 
that  think  Gtoi  will  exact  the  duties  of  a  man  by  the  measures  of  an 
angd,  or  will  not  make  abatement  for  all  our  pitiable  infirmities. 
The  precepts  of  this  caution  are^  that  we  remember  Gbd's  mercies  to 
be  over  all  His  works^  that  is,  that  He  shews  mercy  to  all  His  crea* 
tures  that  need  it ;  that  God  delights  to  have  His  mercy  magnified  in 
all  things,  and  by  all  persons,  and  at  all  times,  and  will  not  suffer  His 
greatest  honour  to  be  most  of  all  imdervalued ;  and  therefore  as  he 
that  would  accuse  God  of  injustice  were  a  blasphemer,  so  he  that  sus'^ 
pects  His  mercy,  dishonours  God  as  much,  and  produces  in  himself 
that  fear,  which  is  the  parent  of  trouble,  but  no  instniment  of 
duty. 

8.  Godly  fear  is  operative,  diligent,  and  instrumental  to  caution 
and  strict  walking : — ^for  so  fear  is  the  mother  of  holy  living;  and 
the  apostle  urges  it  by  way  of  upbraiding :  ''  What !  do  we  provoke 
God  to  anger?  are  we  stronger  than  He^  ?''  meaning,  that  'if  we 
be  not  strong  enough  to  stru^le  with  a  fever,  if  our  voices  cannot 
outroar  thunder,  if  we  cannot  check  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
sea,  if  we  cannot  add  one  cubit  to  our  stature,  how  shall  we  escape 
the  mighty  hand  of  God  P'  And  here,  heighten  our  apprehensions  of 
the  divine  power,  of  His  justice  and  severity,  of  the  fierceness  of  His 
anger  and  the  sharpness  of  His  sword,  the  heaviness  of  His  hand  and 
the  swiftness  of  His  arrows,  as  much  as  ever  you  can;  provided  the  effect 
pass  on  no  further  but  to  make  us  reverent  and  ooedient :  but  that 
fear  is  unreasonable,  servile,  and  unchristian,  that  ends  in  bondage 
and  servile  affections,  scruple  and  trouble,  vanity  and  incredulity, 
superstition  and  desperation:  its  proper  bounds  are,  humble  and 
devout  prayers,  and  a  strict  and  a  holy  piety  according  to  His  laws, 
and  glonfications  df  God,  or  speaking  good  things  of  His  holy  name; 
and  then  it  cannot  be  amiss :  we  must  be  full  of  confidence  towards 
God,  we  must  with  cheerfulness  rely  upon  God's  goodness  for  the 
issue  of  our  souls,  and  our  final  interests ;  but  this  expectation  of 
the  divine  mercy  must  be  in  the  ways  of  piety;  "Commit  yourselves 
to  God  in  well-doing  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator**.'*  Alcibiades'  was 
too  timorous,  who  being  called  from  banishment  refused  to  return, 
and  being  asked  if  he  durst  not  trust  his  country,  answered,  T^  fjikv 
iXXa  irdpra,  Trepi  bk  yjrvxrjs  rrjs  ifxrjs  ovtk  r?}  ixrfTpl,  firjiroDS  dyvorja-aa-a 
7^v  yAXaivav  dvrX  rrj^  \evK^5  iircviyi^ll  ypv<l>ov,  '  in  every  thing  else, 
but  in  the  question  of  his  life  he  would  not  trust  his  mother,  lest 
ignoranily  she  should  mistake  the  black  bean  for  the  white,  and  in- 
tending a  favour  should  do  him  a  mischief.'  We  must,  we  may  most 
«afely,  trust  God  with  our  souls ;  the  stake  is  great,  but  the  venture 
is  none  at  all :  for  He  is  our  Creator,  and  He  is  faithful ;  He  is  our 
f  I  Cor.  X,  22.        '  1  Pet  iv.  19.        '  [Plut  Alcib.,  cap.  xxa  tonL  u.  p.  42.] 
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Bedeemer,  and  He  bonght  them  at  a  dear  rate ;  He  is  our  Lord^  and 
they  are  His  own;  He  prays  for  them  to  His  heavenly  Father^  and 
therefore  He  is  an  interested  person.  So  that  He  is  a  party,  and  an 
advocate,  and  a  judge  too ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  greater 
securily  in  the  world  on  God^s  parfc :  and  this  is  oar  hope,  and  our 
confidence :  but  because  we  are  out  earthen  vessels  under  a  law,  and 
assaulted  by  enemies,  and  endangered  by  temptations;  therefore  it 
concerns  us  to  fear  lest  we  make  God  our  enemy,  and  a  party  against 
us.    And  this  brings  me  to  the  next  part  of  the  consideration, 

n.  Who  and  what  states  of  men  ought  to  fear,  and  for  what 
reasons?  For  as  the  former  cautions  did  limit,  so  this  will  en* 
courage ;  those  did  direct,  but  this  will  exercise,  our  godly  fear. 

I  shall  not  here  insist  upon  the  general  reasons  of  fear  which 
concern  every  man,  though  it  be  most  certain  that  every  one  hath 
cause  to  fear,  even  the  most  confident  and  holy,  because  his  way  is 
dangerous  and  narrow,  troublesome  and  uneveii,  full  of  ambushes 
a:nd  pitfalls;  and  I  remember  what  Folynices  said  in  the  tragedy, 
when  he  was  unjustly  thrown  from  his  father's  kingdom,  and  rmused 
to  treat  of  peace  but  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 

*  every  step  is  a  danger  for  a  valiant  man,  when  he  walks  in  his 
enem/s  country ;'  and  so  it  is  with  us  :  we  are  espied  by  God  and 
observed  b^  angels;  we  are  betrayed  within,  and  assaulted  without; 
the  devil  is  ovi  enemy,  and  we  are  fond  of  his  mischiefs;  he  is 
crafty,  and  we  love  to  be  abused ;  he  is  malicious,  and  we  are  cre- 
dulous ;  he  is  powerful,  and  we  are  weak;  he  is  too  ready  of  himself, 
and  yet  we  desire  to  be  tempted ;  the  world  is  alluring,  and  we  con- 
aider  not  its  vanity;  sin  puts  on  all  pleasures,  and  yet  we  take  it, 
though  it  puts  us  to  pain :  in  short,  we  are  vain,  and  credulous,  and 
sensual,  and  trifling;  we  are  tempted,  and  tempt  ourselves,  and  we 
sin  frequently,  and  contract  evil  habits,  and  tney  become  second 
natures,  and  bring  in  a  second  death  miserable  and  eternal :  every 
man  hath  need  to  fear,  because  every  man  hath  weakness,  and 
enemies,  and  temptations,  and  dangers,  and  causes,  of  his  own.  But 
I  shall  only  instance  in  some  peculiar  sorts  of  men,  who,  it  may  be, 
least  think  of  it,  and  therefore  have  most  cause  to  fear. 

First,  are  those  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  ''let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  MV'  '£v  $vv^  IxBii  iKovOM  wk 
iptiow,  &s  4^<nv  6  Ai^fudcpiroff °,  said  the  Greek  proverb,  'In  ordinary 
fish  we  shall  never  meet  with  thorns  and  spiny  prickles ;'  and  in  persons 
of  ordinary,  even  course  of  life,  we  find  in  it  too  often  that  they  have 
no  checks  of  conscience,  or  sharp  reflections  upon  their  condition ; 

•  Apud  Eiirip.  PhcBniss.  [270.]  «  [Pint  Sympotiac.,  lib.  ii  torn.  liil. 

«  1  Cor.  z.  12.  p.  M9.] 
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they  M  into  no  horrid  crimes^  and  they  think  all  is  peace  ronnd 
about  them.  But  yon  must  know  that  as  grace  is  the  improyement 
and  bettering  of  nature^  and  christian  graces  are  the  perfections  of 
moral  habits^  and  are  but  new  circumstances^  formalities^  and  d^rees ; 
so  it  grows  in  natural  measures  by  supernatural  aids^  and  it  hath  its 
degrees^  its  strengths  and  weaknesses^  its  promotions  and  arrests^  its 
stations  and  declensions,  its  direct  sicknesses  and  indispositions :  and 
th«»  is  a  state  of  grace  that  is  next  to  sin;  it  inclines  to  evil  and 
dwells  with  a  temptieition ;  its  acts  are  imperfect,  and  the  man  is 
within  the  kingdom,  but  he  lives  in  its  borders,  and  is  dubia  Juris^ 
dicticnis.  These  men  have  cause  to  fear;  these  men  seem  to  stand, 
but  they  reel  indeed,  and  decline  towards  danger  and  death;  Let 
these  men,  saith  the  apostle,  take  heed  lest  they  fall,  for  they  shake 
already.  Such  are  persons  whom  the  scriptures  call  ''weak  in  faith ;'' 
I  do  not  mean  new  bemnners  in  rdigion,  but  such  who  have  dwelt 
long  in  its  confines,  ana  yet  never  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try; such  whose  faith  is  tempted,  whose  piety  does  not  grow;  such 
who  yield  a  little;  people  that  do  all  that  they  can  lawfully  do,  and 
study  how  much  is  lawful  that  they  may  lose  nothing  of  a  temporal 
interest ;  people  that  will  not  be  martyrs  in  any  degree,  and  yet  have 
good  affections ;  and  love  the  cause  of  religion,  and  yet  will  suffer 
nothing  for  it :  these  are  such  which  the  apostle  speaks,  hoKwaiv 
karivai,  '  they  think  they  stand,'  and  so  they  do  upon  one  leg,  that 
is,  so  long  as  they  are  untempted ;  but  when  the  tempter  comes,  then 
they  fall,  and  bemoan  themselves  that  by  losing  peace  they  lost  their 
inheritance.  There  are  a  great  many  sorts  of  such  persons ;  some 
when  they  are  full  are  content  and  rejoice  in  God's  providence,  but 
murmur  and  are  amazed  when  they  fall  into  poverty.  They  are 
chaste  so  long  as  they  are  within  the  protection  of  marriage,  but 
when  they  return  to  liberty  they- fall  into  bondage,  and  complain 
they  cannot  help  it.  They  are  temperate  and  sober  if  you  let  them 
alone  at  home ;  but  call  them  abroad,  and  they  will  lose  tlieir  sober 
thoughts,  as  Dinah  did  her  honour,  by  goinff  into  new  company. 
These  men  in  these  estates  think  they  stand,  l)ut  God  knows  they 
are  soon  weary,  and  stand  stiff  as  a  cane,  which  the  heat  of  the 
Sirian  star,  or  the  flames  of  the  sun,  cannot  bend ;  but  one  sigh  of  a 
northern  wind  shakes  them  into  the  trembUngs  of  a  palsy :  in  this 
the  best  advice  is,  that  such  persons  should  watch  their  own  infirmi- 
ties, and  see  on  which  side  they  are  most  open,  and  by  what  enemies 
they  use  to  fall,  and  to  fly  bom  such  parties  as  they  would  avoid 
death.  But  certainly  they  have  great  cause  to  fear  who  are  sure  to 
be  sick  when  the  weather  changes ;  or  can  no  longer  retain  their  pos- 
session but  tiU  an  enemy  please  to  take  it  away ;  or  will  preserve 
their  honour  but  till  some  smiling  temptation  ask  them  to  forego  it. 

Secondly,  they  also  have  great  reason  to  fear,  whose  repentance  is 
broke  into  fragments,  and  is  never  a  whole  or  entire  change  of  life : 
I  mean  those  that  resolve  against  a  sin,  and  pray  against  it,  fuid  hate 
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it  in  all  the  lesolutions  of  their  imderstandiiigytQl  that  uoliKckjperiocI 
comes  in  which  they  use  to  act  it;  bnt  then  they  nn  as  certainly,  as 
they  will  infeJlibly  repent  it  when  they  have  done :  there  are  a  Terr 
great  many  Christians  who  are  esteemed  of  the  better  sort  of  pern- 
tents,  yet  feel  this  feverish  repentance  to  be  their  best  state  of  health; 
they  fall  certainly  in  the  retorns  of  the  same  circumstances,  or  at  a 
certain  distance  of  time;  bat  Ck>d  knows  they  do  not  get  the  vic- 
tory over  their  sm,  but  «ie  within  its  power.  For  this  is  certain, 
they  who  sin  and  repent,  and  sin  again  in  the  same  or  like  Gtrcum-* 
stances,  are  in  some  degree  under  tiie  power  and  dominion  of  am; 
when  their  action  can  be  reduced  to  an  order  or  a  method,  to  a 
rule  or  a  certainly  that  oftener  hits  than  fedlS;  that  sin  is  habitual; 
though  it  be  tlie  least  habit,  yet  a  habit  it  is :  every  course  or  oaxler 
or  method  of  sin,  every  constant  or  periodical  return,  every  return 
that  can  be  r^ularly  observed,  or  which  a  man  ean  foresee  or  pro- 
bably foretell  even  then  when  he  does  not  intend  it  but  prays  against 
it,  eveiysuch  sin  is  to  be  reckoned  not  for  a  single  action,  or  upon 
the  accounts  of  a  pardonable  infirmity,  but  it  is  a  combination^  an 
evil  state,  such  a  thing  as  the  man  ought  to  fear  concerning  himself 
lest  he  be  surprised  and  called  from  tUa  world  before  this  evil  state 
be  altered :  for  if  he  be,  his  securities  are  but  slender,  and  his  hopes 
will  deceive  him.  It  was  a  severe  doctrine  that  was  maintained  by 
some  great  clerks  and  holy  men  in  the  primitive  church,  that  repent- 
ance was  to  be  but  once  after  baptism^ ;  ''one  faith^  one  Lord,  one 
baptism,  one  repentance '/'  all  these  the  scripture  saith;  anditistrue, 
if  by  repentance  we  mean  the  entire  change  of  our  condition ;  for  he 
that  returns  willingly  to  the  state  of  an  unbelieving,  or  a  heathen,  pro- 
fane person,  entirely  and  choosingly,  in  defiance  of  and  apostasy  from  ' 
his  religion^  cannot  be  renewed  again ;  as  the  apostle  twice  affirms 
in  his  epistJe  to  the  Hebrews^.  But  then  concerning  this  state  of 
apostasy,  when  it  happened  in  the  case  not  of  faith  out  of  charity 
and  obedience,  there  were  many  fears  and  jealousies;  the^  were 
therefore  very  severe  in  their  doctrines',  lest  men  should  fall  into  so 
evQ  a  condition,  they  enlarged  their  fear^  that  they  might  be  stricter 
in  their  duty;  and  generally  this  they  did  believe,  that  every  second 
repentance  was  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  third  worse  than  the 
second,  and  stiU  as  the  sin  returned  the  Spirit  of  God  did  the  %ss 
love  to  inhabit;  and  if  He  were  provoked  Um  often,  would  so  with- 
draw His  aids  and  comfortable  cohabitation  thai  the  church  had  little 
comfort  in  sudi  children.  So  said  CSlemens^-Alexandrinus^;  al  bk 
<nnf€X€is  KoL  iviXXrjXoi,  ivl  rots  hixapr/ifuun  ykrivouu,  avh'kv  r&v  KoBd* 
Tfoi  ySi  vevMrrevfcdrro)!;  hiCLf^povtnVf  'those  frequent  and  alternate 
repentances,  that  is,  repentances  and  sinnings  int^changeably,  differ 
not  from  the  conditions  of  men  that  are  not  within  the  covenant  of 

^  [See  Hennas,   lib.   u.  mandat   4.         ^  Heb.  vi  6 ;  x.  26. 
I  5.— Tert  de  Pomit,  cap.  7.-8.  Am-         «  2  Pet  ii  20—22. 
broa.  de  PcBiut,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  §  d5»  6.]         ^  Strom.  iL  [cap.  18.  p.  469.] 
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grace,  from  them  that  are  not  believers/  ^  /jwfvy  r<p  <nwai<r$i<r$ai  in 
hfjiofyrivovai,  ^  saye  only/  says  he, '  that  these  men  perceive  that  they 
sin/  they  do  it  more  against  their  conscience  than  infidels  and  un- 
believers ;  and  therefore  they  do  it  with  less  honesty  and  excuse,  «cal 
ovK  oW  &jr6T€pov  auTols  \€lpov,  rj  rd  €lb6Ta  hiiapriveiv,  ^  fierayorj^ 
vavra  iijt*  ots  ^iJLapT€v  TrXi/fificXeu;  aiSis,  '  I  know  not  which  is  worse, 
either  to  sin  knowingly  or  willingly,  or  to  repent  of  our  sin,  and  sin 
it  over  again.'  And  the  same  severe  doctrine  is  delivered  by  Theo- 
doret  in  his  twelfth  book  against  the  Greeks*>  and  is  hugely  agree- 
able to  the  discipline  of  the  primitive  church :  and  it  is  a  truth  of  so 
great  severity,  that  it  ought  to  quicken  the  repentance,  and  sour  the 
gaieties,  of  easy  people,  and  make  them  fear :  whose  repentance  is 
therefore  ineffectual,  because  it  is  not  integral  or  united,  out  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  intervention  of  new  crimes :  so  that  the  repentance 
is  every  time  to  begin  anew:  and  then  let  it  be  considered  what 
growth  that  repent^moe  can  make  that  is  never  above  a  week  old, 
that  is  for  ever  m  its  infanj^,  that  is  still  in  its  birth,  that  n^ver  gets 
the  dominion  over  sin.  These  men,  I  say,  ought  to  fear  lest  God 
reject  their  persons,  and  deride  the  foUy  of  their  new-b^un  repent- 
ances, and  at  last  be  weary  of  giving  them  more  opportunities,  since 
they  approve  all,  and  make  use  of  none;  their  understanding  is  right 
and  their  will  a  slave,  their  reason  is  for  God  and  their  affections  for 
sin ;  these  m6n,  as  the  apostle's  expression  is,  "  walk  not  as  wise,  but 
as  fools  /'  for  we  dmde  the  folly  of  those  men  that  resolve  upon  the 
same  thing  a  thousand  times,  and  never  keep  one  of  those  resolu- 
tions. These  men  are  vain  and  light,  easy  and  effeminate,  childish 
and  abused;  these  are  they  of  whom  our  blessed  Saviour  said  those 
'  sad  decretory  words,  "  Many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be 
able.'' 


SEBMON  Vin. 

Thirdly,  they  have  great  reason  to  fear,  whose  sins  are  not  yet 
remitted;  for  they  are  within  the  dominion  of  sin,  within  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  and  the  r^ons  of  fear :  light  makes  us  confident ; 
and  sin  checks  the  spirit  of  a  man  into  pusillanimity  and  cowardice 
of  a  girl  or  a  conscious  boy :  and  they  do  their  work  in  the  days  of 
peace  and  wealthy  fortune,  and  come  to  pay  their  symbol  in  a  war  or 
in  a  plague ;  then  they  spend  of  their  treasure  of  wrath,  which  they 
laid  up  in  their  vessels  of  dishonour :  and  indeed  want  of  fear 
brought  them  to  it;  for  if  they  had  known  how  to  have  accounted 
concerning  the  changes  of  mortality,  if  they  could  have  reckoned 
right  concerning  God's  judgments  falling  upon  sinners,  and  remem- 
bered that  themselves  are  no  more  to  God  than  that  brother  of  theirs 

■  [Ad  fin.,  torn.  iT.  p.  1038.] 
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that  died  in  a  dronken  surfeit^  or  was  killed  in  a  rebel  war^  or  was 
before  his  grave  corrupted  by  the  shames  of  lust;  if  they  could  have 
told  the  minutes  of  their  life^  and  passed  on  towards  their  grave  at 
least  in  religious  and  sober  thoughts,  and  considered  that  there  must 
come  a  time  for  them  to  die,  and  "  after  death  comes  judgment/'  a 
fearful  aud  intolerable  judgment,  it  would  not  have  come  to  this 
pass,  in  which  their  present  condition  of  affairs  does  amaze  them, 
and  their  sin  hath  made  them  liable  unto  death,  and  that  death  is 
the  beginning  of  an  eternal  evil.  In  this  case  it  is  natural  to  fear; 
and  if  men  consider  their  condition,  and  know  that  all  the  felicity 
and  all  the  security  they  can  have,  depends  upon  God's  mercy  par- 
doning their  sins,  they  cannot  choose  but  fear  infinitely  if  they  have 
not  reason  to  hope  that  their  sins  are  pardoned.  Now  concerning 
this;,  men  indeed  have  generally  taken  a  course  to  put  this  affair  to  a 
very  speedy  issue ;  "  Gfod  is  merciful,''  and  "  God  forgive  me,"  and 
all  is  done  :  it  mav  be  a  few  sighs,  like  the  deep  sobbings  of  a  man 
that  is  almost  deaa  with  laughter,  that  is,  a  trifling  sorrow  returning 
upon  a  man  after  he  is  fall  of  sin,  and  hath  pleased  himself  with 
violence,  and  revolving  only  by  a  natural  change  from  sin  to  sorrow, 
from  laughter  to  a  groan,  from  sunshine  to  a  cloudy  day;  or  it  mav 
be  the  good  man  hath  left  some  one  sin  quite,  or  some  degrees  of  all 
sin,  and  then  the  conclusion  is  firm,  he  is  rectus  in  curia,  his  sins 
are  pardoned,  he  was  indeed  in  an  evil  condition,  but  "  now  he  is 
purged,"  he  "  is  sanctified"  and  clean.  These  things  are  very  bad  : 
but  it  is  much  worse  that  men  should  continue  in  their  sin,  and 
grow  old  in  it,  and  arrive  at  confijination,  and  the  strength  of 
habitual  wickedness,  and  grow  fond  of  it,  and  yet  think  if  they  die 
their  account  stands  as  &ii  in  the  eyes  of  God's  mercy,  as  St.  Peter's 
after  his  tears  and  sorrow.  Our  sins  are  not  pardoned  easily  and 
quickly;  and  the  longer  and  the  greater  hath  been  the  ini(juity,  the 
harder  and  more  difficult  and  uncertain  is  the  pardon ;  it  is  a  great 
progress  to  return  from  all  the  degrees  of  death  to  life,  to  motion,  to 
quickness,  to  purity,  to  acceptation,  to  grace,  to  contention  and 
growth  in  grace,  to  perseverance,  and  so  to  pardon;  for  pardon 
stands  no  where  but  at  the  gates  of  heaven.  It  is  a  great  mercy 
that  signifies  a  final  and  universal  acquittance :  God  sends  it  out  in 
little  scrolls,  and  excuses  you  from  falling  by  the  sword  of  an  enemy, 
or  the  secret  stroke  of  an  angel  in  the  days  of  the  plague ;  but  these 
are  but  little  entertainments  and  enticings  of  our  hopes  to  work  on 
towards  the  great  pardon  which  is  registered  in  the  leaves  of  the 
book  of  life.  And  it  is  a  mighty  folly  to  think  that  every  Utile  line 
of  mercies  signifies  glory  and  absolution  from  the  eternal  wrath  of 
God ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  wicked  men  are 
unw^ling  to  die ;  it  is  a  greater  wonder  that  many  of  them  die  with  so 
little  resentment  of  their  danger  and  their  evil.  There  is  reason  for 
them  to  tremble  when  the  judge  summons  them  to  appear :  when 
His  messenger  is  clothed  with  horror,  and  speaks  in  thunder;  when 
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their  conscience  is  their  accuser,  and  their  accusation  is  greats  and 
their  bills  uncancelled,  and  they  have  no  title  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
no  advocate,  no  excuse;  when  Qod  is  their  enemy,  and  Christ  is 
the  injured  person,  and  the  Spirit  is  grieved,  and  sickness  and  death 
come  to  pl^  God^s  cause  against  the  man ;  then  there  is  reason 
that  the  natural  fears  of  death  should  be  high  and  pungent,  and 
those  natural  fears  increased  by  the  reasonable  and  certain  expecta^ 
tions  of  that  anger  which  God  hath  laid  up  in  heaven  for  ever  to 
consume  and  destroy  His  enemies. 

And  indeed  if  we  consider  upon  how  trifUng  and  inconsiderable 
grounds  most  men  hope  for  pardon, — ^if  at  least  that  may  be  called 
hope  which  is  nothing  but  a  careless  boldness,  and  an  unreasonable 
wilful  confidence, — ^we  shall  see  much  cause  to  pity  very  many  who 
are  going  merrily  to  a  sad  and  intolerable  death.  Fardon  of  sins  is 
a  mercy  which  Christ  purchased  with  His  dearest  blood,  which  He 
ministers  to  us  upon  conditions  of  an  infinite  kindness,  but  yet  of 
great  holiness  ana  obedience,  and  an  active  living  faith ;  it  is  a  grace 
that  the  most  holy  persons  beg  of  God  with  mighty  passion,  and 
labour  for  with  a  great  diligence,  and  expect  with  trembling  fears, 
and  concerning  it  many  times  suffer  sadnesses  with  uncertain  souls, 
and  receive  it  by  degrees,  and  it  enters  upon  them  by  httle  portions, 
and  it  is  broken  as  their  sighs  and  sleeps.  But  so  have  I  seen  the 
returning  sea  enter  upon  the  strand;  ai^  the  waters,  rolling  towards 
the  shore,  throw  up  httle  portions  of  the  tide,  and  retire  as  if  nature 
meant  to  pUy,  and  not  to  change  the  abode  of  waters ;  but  still  the 
flood  crept  by  Uttle  steppings,  and  invaded  more  by  his  progressions 
than  he  lost  by  his  rett^t :  and  having  told  the  number  of  its  steps, 
it  possesses  ito  new  portion  till  the  angel  calls  it  back  that  it  may 
leave  its  unfaithful  dwelling  of  the  sand :  so  is  the  pardon  of  our 
sins ;  it  comes  by  slow  motions,  and  first  quits  a  present  death,  and 
turns,  it  may  be,  into  a  sharp  sickness;  and  if  that  sickness  prove 
not  health  to  the  soul,  it  washes  off,  and  it  may  be,  will  dash 
against  the  rock  again,  and  proceed  to  take  off  the  several  instances 
of  anger  and  the  periods  of  wrath,  but  all  tiiis  while  it  is  uncertain 
concerning  our  final  interest,  whether  it  be  ebb  or  flood :  and  every 
hearty  prayer,  and  every  bountiful  alms  still  enlarges  the  pardon,  or 
adds  a  degree  of  probabiUty  and  hope;  and  then  a  drunken  meeting, 
or  a  covetous  desire,  or  an  act  of  lust,  or  looser  swearing,  idle  talk, 
or  neglect  of  rehgion,  makes  the  pardon  retire;  and  while  it  is  dis- 
puted between  Christ  and  Christ's  enemy  who  shall  be  Lord,  the 
pardon  fluctuates  like  the  wave,  striving  to  climb  the  rock,  and  is 
washed  off  like  its  own  retinue,  and  it  gets  possession  by  time  and 
uncertainty,  by  difficulty  and  the  degrees  of  a  hard  progression. 
When  David  had  sinned  but  in  one  instance,  interrupting  the  course 
of  a  holy  life  by  one  sad  calamity,  it  pleased  God  to  pardon  him; 
but  see  upon  what  hard  terms:  he  prayed  long  and  violently,  he 
wept  sore,  he  was  humbled  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  he  ate  the  bread 
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of  affliction  and  drank  his  bottle  of  tears ;  he  lost  his  princely  spirit, 
and  had  an  amazing  conscience;  he  suffered  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
the  sword  never  did  depart  from  his  house :  his  son  rebelled,  and  his 
kingdom  revolted;  he  fled  on  foot,  and  maintained  spies  against  his 
child ;  he  was  forced  to  send  an  army  against  him  that  was  dearer 
than  his  own  eyes,  and  to  fight  against  him  whom  he  would  not  hurt 
for  all  the  riches  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  his  concubines  were  defiled  by 
an  incestuous  mixture,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  before  all  Israel ;  and 
his  child,  that  was  the  fruit  of  sin,  after  a  seven  days'  fever,  died,  and 
left  him  nothing  of  his  sin  to  shew,  but  sorrow,  and  the  scourges  of 
the  divine  vengeance;  and  after  all  this  Qod  pardoned  him  finally, 
because  he  was  for  ever  sorrowful,  and  never  did  the  sin  again.  He 
that  hath  sinned  a  thousand  times  for  David's  once,  is  too  confident 
if  he  thinks  that  all  his  shall  be  pardoned  at  a  less  rate  than  was  used 
to  en)iate  that  one  mischief  of  the  religious  king :  **  the  Son  of 
Davia'  died  for  His  father  David,  as  well  as  He  did  for  us ;  He  was 
"the  Lamb  slain  firom  the  beginning  of  the  world;''  and  yet  that 
death,  and  that  relation,  and  all  the  heap  of  the  divine  favours  which 
crowned  David  with  a  circle  richer  than  the  rtwal  diadem,  could  not 
exempt  Him  from  the  portion  of  sinners  when  He  descended  into  their 
pollutions.  I  pray  God  we  may  find  the  '^  sure  mercies  of  David," 
and  mav  have  our  portion  in  the  redemption  wrought  by  the  **  Son  of 
David;  but  we  are  to  expect  it  upon  such  terms  as  are  revealed, 
such  which  include  time,  and  labour,  and  uncertainty,  and  watchful- 
ness, and  fear,  and  holy  living.  But  it  is  a  sad  observation,  that  the 
case  of  pardon  of  sins  is  so  aoministered,  that  they  that  are  ihost  sure 
of  it  have  the  greatest  fears  concerning  it,  and  they  to  whom  it  doth 
not  belong  at  sdl  are  as  confident  as  children  and  fools,  who  believe 
everv  thing  they  have  a  mind  to,  not  because  they  have  reason  so  to 
do,  but  because  without  it  thev  are  presently  miserable.  The  godly 
and  holy  persons  of  the  church  "  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear 
and  tranbling,"  and  the  wicked  go  to  destruction  with  gaiety  and 
confidence ;  these  men  think  all  is  well  while  they  are  ''  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness,"  and  good  men  are  tossed  in  a  tempest,  crying  and  pray- 
ing for  a  safe  conduct,  and  the  sighs  of  their  fears,  and  the  wind  of 
their  prayers,  waft  them  safely  to  their  port.  Pardon  of  sins  is  not 
easily  obtained ;  because  they  who  only  certainly  can  receive  it,  find 
difficulty,  and  danger,  and  fears,  in  the  obtaining  it ;  and  therefore 
their  case  is  pitiable  and  deplorable,  who,  when  they  have  least  reason 
to  expect  pai^on,  yet  are  most  confident  and  careless. 

But  because  there  are  sorrows  on  one  side,  and  dangers  on  the 
other,  and  temptations  on  both  sides,  it  will  concern  all  sorts  of  men 
to  know  when  their  sins  are  pardoned.  Tor  then,  when  thej  can 
perceive  their  signs  certain  and  evident,  they  may  rest  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  the  divine  mercies ;  when  they  cannot  see  the  signs, 
they  mav  leave  their  confidence,  and  change  it  into  repentance,  and 
watchfoluess,  and  stricter  observation;  and  in  order  to  this^  I  shall 
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tell  you  that  which  shall  never  fail  you;  a  certain  sign  that  you 
may  know  whether  or  no^  and  when,  and  in  what  degree,  your 
persons  are  pardoned*. 

1.  I  shall  not  consider  the  evils  of  sin  by  any  metaphysical  and 
abstracted  effects,  but  by  sensible,  real,  and  material.  He  that  re- 
venges himself  of  another,  does  something  that  will  make  his  enemy 
grieve,  something  that  shaJl  displease  the  offender  as  much  as  sin  did 
the  offended ;  and  therefore  all  the  evils  of  sin  are  such  as  relate  to 
us,  and  are  to  be  estimated  by  our  apprehensions.  Sin  makes  God 
angiy;  and  God's  anger,  if  it  be  not  turned  aside,  will  make  us 
miserable  and  accursed ;  and  therefore  in  proportion  to  this  we  are 
to  reckon  the  proportion  of  God's  mercy  in  forgiveness,  or  His  anger 

2.  Sin  hath  obliged  us  to  suffer  many  evik,  even  whatsoever  the 
auger  of  God  is  pleased  to  inflict ;  sickness  and  dishonour,  poverty 
ana  shame,  a  caitiff  spirit  and  a  guilty  conscience,  famine  and  war, 
plague  and  pestilence,  sudden  deatn  and  a  short  life,  temporal  death 
or  death  et^al,  according  as  God  in  the  several  covenants  of  the 
law  and  gospel  hath  expressed. 

3.  For  in  the  law  of  Moses  sin  bound  them  to  nothing  but  tem- 
poral evils,  but  they  were  sore,  and  heavy,  and  many;  but  these  only 
there  were  threatened :  in  the  gospel,  Christ  added  the  menaces  of 
evils  spiritual  and  eternal. 

4.  The  great  evil  of  the  Jews  was  their  abscission  and  cutting  off 
from  being  God's  people,  to  which  eternal  damnation  answers  amongst 
us ;  and  as  sickness,  and  war,  and  other  intermedial  evils,  were  lesser 
strokes,  in  order  to  the  final  anger  of  God  against  their  nation,  so  are 
these  and  spiritual  evils  intermedial  in  order  to  the  eternal  destruction 
of  sinning  and  unrepenting  Christians. 

6.  When  God  had  visited  any  of  the  sinners  of  Israel  with  a 
grievous  sickness,  then  they  lay  under  the  evil  of  their  sin,  and  were 
not  pardoned  till  God  took  away  the  sickness;  but  the  taking  the 
evil  away,  the  evil  of  the  punishment,  was  the  pardon  of  the  sin ;  '^  to 
pardon  the  sin  is  to  spare  the  sinner :"  and  this  appears ;  for  when 
Christ  had  said  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  ^'  Son,  thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee*,''  the  pharisees  accused  Him  of  blasphemy,  because  none 
had  power  to  forgive  sins  but  God  only ;  Christ,  to  vindicate  Him- 
seK,  gives  them  an  ocular  demonstration,  and  proves  His  words : 
"That  ye  may  know  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins.  He  saith  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy.  Arise,  and  walk ;"  then 
He  pardoned  the  sin  when  He  took  away  the  sickness,  and  proved 
the  power  by  reducing  it  to  act :  for  if  pardon  of  sins  be  any  thing 
else,  it  must  be  easier  or  harder :  if  it  be  easier,  then  sin  hath  not  so 
much  evil  in  it  as  a  sickness,  which  no  religion  as  yet  ever  taught : 
if  it  be  harder,  then  Christ's  power  to  do  that  winch  was  harder, 
could  not  be  proved  by  doing  that  which  was  easier.     It  remains 
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therefore  that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  take  the  punishment  awajj  as 
to.proGure  or  give  the  pardon ;  because,  as  the  retaining  the  sin  was 
an  obligation  to  the  evU  of  punishment,  so  the  remitting  the  sin  is 
the  disobliging  to  its  penalty :  so  far  then  the  case  is  manifest. 

6.  The  next  step  is  this ;  that  although  in  the  gospel  Qod  punishes 
sinners  with  temporal  judgments,  and  sicknesses,  and  deaths,  with 
sad  accidents,  and  evil  angels,  and  messengers  of  wrath ;  yet  besides 
these  lesser  strokes  He  hath  scorpions  to  chastise,  and  loads  of  worse 
evil  to  oppress  the  disobedient :  He  punishes  one  sin  with  another, 
vile  acts  with  evil  habits,  these  with  a  hard  heart,  and  this  with  ob- 
stinacy, and  obstinacy  with  impenitence,  and  impenitence  with  dam- 
nation. Now  because  the  worst  of  evils  which  are  threatened  to  us 
are  such  which  consign  to  hell  by  persevering  in  sin,  as  Grod  takes 
off  our  love  and  our  Sections,  our  relations  and  bondage  under  sin, 
just  in  the  same  degree  He  pardons  us,  because  the  punishment  of 
sin  being  taken  off  and  pardoned,  there  can  remain  no  guilt :  guilti- 
ness is  an  unsignificant  word  if  there  be  no  obligation  to  punislmient. 
Since  therefore  spiritual  evils,  and  progressions  in  sin,  and  the  spirit 
of  reprobation,  and  impenitence,  and  accursed  habits/  and  persever- 
ance m  iniquity,  are  the  worst  of  evils ;  when  these  are  taken  off,  the 
sin  hath  lost  its  venom  and  appendant  curse ;  for  sin  passes  on  to 
eternal  death  only  by  the  line  of  impenitence,  and  it  can  never  carry 
us  to  hell  if  we  repent  timely  and  effectually :  in  the  same  degree 
therefore  that  any  man  leaves  his  sin,  just  in  the  same  degree  he  is 
pardoned,  and  he  is  sure  of  it;  for  although  curing  the  temporal 
evil  was  the  pardon  of  sins  among  the  Jews,  yet  we  must  reckon  our 
pardon  by  curing  the  spiritual.  If  I  have  sinned  against  God  in  the 
shameful  crime  of  lust,  then  God  hath  pardoned  my  sins  when  upon 
my  repentance  and  prayers  He  hath  given  me  the  grace  of  chastity ; 
my  drunkenness  is  forgiven  when  I  have  acquired  the  grace  of  tem- 
perance and  a  sober  spirit;  my  covetousness  shall  no  more  be  a 
danming  sin,  when  I  have  a  loving  and  charitable  spirit,  loving  to 
do  good,  and  despising  the  world :  for  every  farther  degree  of  sin 
being  a  nearer  step  to  heU,  and  by  consequence  the  worst  punish- 
ment of  sin,  it  follows  inevitably,  that  according  as  we  are  put  into  a 
contraiy  state,  so  are  our  degrees  of  pardon,  and  the  worst  punish- 
ment is  ahready  taken  off.  Ajid  therefore  we  shall  find  that  the  great 
blessing,  and  pardon,  and  redemption,  which  Christ  wrought  for  us, 
is  called  '' sanctification,  holiness,''  and  "turning  us  away  from  our 
sins :''  so  St.  Peter;  "  Ye  know  that  you  were  not  redeemed  with 
corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation** ;" 
that's  your  redemption,  that's  your  deliverance :  you  were  taken 
from  your  sinful  state;  that  was  the  state  of  death,  this  of  life  and 
pardon ;  and  therefore  they  are  made  synonyma  by  the  same  apostle, 
"According  as  His  divine  power  hath  given  us  all  things  that  pertain 
to  life  and  godliness*' :"  '  to  live'  and  ^  to  be  godly,'  is  all  one;  to 
*  1  Pet.  L  18.  «  2  Pet  i.  8. 
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remain  in  sin  and  abide  in  death,  is  all  one;  to  redeem  ns  from  sin, 
is  to  snatch  us  from  hell ;  he  that  gives  us  godliness,  gives  us  l\fe, 
and  that  supposes  the  pardon,  or  the  abohtion  of  the  htes  of  eternal 
death :  and  this  was  the  conclusion  of  St.  Peter's  sermon,  and  the 
sum  total  of  our  redemption  and  of  our  pardon ;  '^  Ood  having  raised 
up  His  Son,  sent  Him  to  bless  you  in  turning  away  every  one  of 
you  from  vour  iniquity** ;"  this  is  the  end  of  Christ's  passion  and 
Ditter  death,  the  purpose  of  all  His  and  all  our  preaching,  the  effect 
of  baptism,  purging,  washing,  sanctifying ;  the  work  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord  8  supper;  and  the  same  body  that  was  broken,  and  the 
same  blood  that  was  shed  for  our  redemption,  is  to  conform  us  into 
His  image  and  likeness  of  living  and  dying,  of  doing  and  suffering. 
The  case  is  plain :  just  as  we  leave  our  sins,  so  God's  wrath  shall  be 
taken  from  us ;  as  we  get  the  graces  contrary  to  our  former  vices,  so 
infallibly  we  are  consigned  to  pardon.  If  therefore  you  are  in  con- 
testation against  sin,  while  you  dwell  in  difficulty,  and  sometimes 
yield  to  sin  and  sometimes  overcome  it,  your  pardon  is  uncertain, 
and  is  not  discernible  in  its  progress ;  but  when  sin  is  mortified,  and 
your  lusts  are  dead  and  under  the  power  of  grace,  and  you  are  "  led 
by  the  Spirit,''  all  your  fears  concerning  your  state  of  pardon  are 
causeless,  and  afflictive  without  reason;  but  so  long  as  you  live  at 
the  old  rate  of  lust  or  intemperance,  of  covetousness  or  vanity,  of 
tyranny  or  oppression,  of  carelessness  or  irreligion,  flatter  not  your- 
selves ;  you  have  no  more  reason  to  hope  for  pardon  than  a  beggar 
for  a  crown,  or  a  condemned  criminal  to  be  made  heir-apparent  to 
that  prince  whom  he  would  traitorously  have  slain. 

Fourthly,  they  have  great  reason  to  fear  concerning  their  condi- 
tion, who  having  been  in  the  state  of  grace,  who  having  begun  to 
lead  a  good  life,  and  give  their  names  to  God  by  solemn  deliberate 
acts  of  will  and  understanding,  and  made  some  progress  in  the  way 
of  godliness,  if  they  shall  retire  to  foUy,  and  unravel  all  their  holy 
vows,  and  commit  those  evils  from  which  they  formerly  run  as  from 
a  fire  or  inundation ;  their  case  hath  in  it  so  many  evils,  that  they 
have  great  reason  to  fear  the  auger  of  God,  and  concerning  the  final 
issue  of  their  souls.  For  return  to  folly  hath  in  it  many  ev^  beyond 
the  common  state  of  sin  and  death,  and  such  evils  which  are  most 
contrary  to  the  hopes  of  pardon. 

1.  He  that  falb  back  into  those  sins  he  hath  repented  of,  does 
"  grieve  the  Hdy  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  he  was  sealed  to  the  day  of 
redemption.'^  lor  so  the  antithesis  is  plain  and  obvious :  if  "  at  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner  there  is  joy  before''  the  beatified  ^irits,  "  the 
angels  of  God,"  and  that  is  the  consummation  of  our  parcton  and  our 
consignation  to  felicity,  then  we  may  imagine  how  great  an  evil  it  is  to 
"  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,"  who  is  greater  than  the  angels.  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  carefully  warned  that  they  should  not  offend  the 
angel ;  "Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before  thee,  beware  of  him,  and  obey 

^  Acts  iii.  26. 
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his  voice ;  provoke  him  not,  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgress 
sions*/'  that  is,  he  will  not  spare  to  punish  you  if  you  grieve  him : 
much  greater  is  the  evil  if  we  grieve  Him,  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
of  Gknl,  who  is  the  Prince  of  all  the  spirits.  And  besides,  grieving 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  an  i^ection  that  is  as  contraiy  to  His  felicity,  as 
lust  is  to  His  holiness ;  both  which  are  essential  to  Uim :  trUtiHa  enim 
omnium  9pinUiium  nequunnms  est,  et  pemma  servis  Dei,  et  omnium 
gpirihis  exterminate  et  cruciat  Spiritum  sanctum,  said  Hennas'^ 
'  sadness  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  Grod's  servants ;'  if  you  '  grieve* 
God's  spirit,  you  'cast  Him  out/  for  He  cannot  dwell  with  sorrow 
and  grieving,  unless  it  be  such  a  sorrow  which  by  the  way  of  virtue 
nasses  on  to  joy  and  never  ceasing  felicity.  Now  hj  grieving  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  meant  those  things  which  displease  Him,  doing  un- 
Idndness  to  Him;  and  then  the  grief,  which  cannot  in  proper  sense 
seize  upon  Him,  will  in  certain  effects  return  upon  us ;  Ita  enimdieo, 
said  Seneca',  eacer  intra  noe  apiritue  eedet,  malorum  bonorumque 
uaatrarum  obeervator  et  eustoe;  He  prout  a  nobis  traetatus  est,  ita 
nos  ipse  tractat,  '  there  is  a  holy  spirit  dwells  in  every  good  man, 
who  is  the  observer  and  guardian  of  all  our  actions ;  and  as  we  treat 
him,  so  will  he  treat  us.'  Now  we  ou^ht  to  treat  him  sweetly  and 
tenderly,  thankfully  and  with  observation ;  Deus  praeepU  Spiritum 
sanctum,  utpote  pro  naiura  sua  bono  tenemm  et  delicatum,  tran* 
quillitate,  et  lenitctte,  et  quiete,  et  pace  traetare,  said  TertuUian  Be 
speetaeulis\  The  Spirit  of  God  is  a  loving  and  kind  Spirit>  gentle 
and  easy,  chaste  and  pure,  righteous  and  peaceable;  and  when  He 
hath  done  so  much  for  us  as  to  wash  us  from  our  impurities,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  our  stains,  and  straighten  our  obliquities,  and  to 
instruct  our  ignorances^  and  to  snatch  us  from  an  intcderable  death, 
and  to  consign  us  to  the  day  of  redemption,  that  is,  to  the  resurrec* 
lion  of  our  bodies  from  death,  corruption,  and  the  dishonours  of  the 
grave,  and  to  appease  aU  the  storms  and  uneasiness,  and  to  '*  make 
ns  free''  as  'Hhe  sons  of  God,"  and  furnished  with  the  riches  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  all  this  with  innumerable  arts,  with  difficulty,  and  la 
despite  of  our  lusts  and  reluctances,  with  parts  and  interrupted  steps, 
with  waitings  and  ^pectations,  with  watchfulness  and  stratagems, 
with  inspirations  and  collateral  assistances;  after  all  this  grace,  and 
bounty,  and  dUigeBce,  that  we  should  despite  tins  grace,  and  trample 
upon  the  blessings,  and  scorn  to  receive  nfe  at  so  great  an  expense 
and  love  of  God;  this  is  so  great  a  baseness  and  unworthiness,  that 
by  troubling  the  tenderest  passions,  it  turns  into  the  most  bitter 
hostilities ;  by  abusing  Gk)d  s  love  it  turns  into  jealoucrf,  and  rage, 
and  indignation.  ''  Go  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  happen 
to  thee." 

2.  Falling  away  after  we  have  bc^un  to  live  well,  is  a  great  causd 

•  Exod.  xxiii.  20,  21.  »  [Ep.  xlx.  torn.  u.  p.  141.] 

'  [Pastor,  lib.  uL  mandai.    10.  {  1.         ^[%  15.  p.  79  &] 
p.  97.] 
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of  fear,  because  there  is  added  to  it  the  circumstance  of  inexcusable- 
ness.  The  man  hath  been  taught  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and 
therefore  his  understanding  hath  been  instructed ;  he  hath  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  his  will  hath  been  sufficiently 
entertained.  He  was  entered  into  the  state  of  life,  and  renounced 
the  ways  of  death ;  his  sin  began  to  be  pardoned,  and  his  lusts  to  be 
crucified ;  he  felt  the  pleasures  of  victory,  and  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  therefore  fell  away,  not  only  against  his  reason,  but  also  against 
his  interest;  and  to  such  a  person  the  questions  of  his  soul  have  been 
so  perfectly  stated,  and  his  prejudices  and  inevitable  abuses  so  clearly 
taken  off,  and  he  was  so  made  to  view  the  paths  of  life  and  death, 
that  if  he  chooses  the  way  of  sin  again,  it  must  be,  not  by  weakness, 
or  the  infeUcity  of  his  breeding,  or  the  weakness  of  his  understand- 
ing, but  a  direct  preference  or  prelation,  a  preferring  sin  before  grace, 
the  spirit  of  lust  before  the  purities  of  the  soul,  the  madness  of 
drunkenness  before  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  money  before  our  Mend, 
^nd  above  our  rehgion,  and  heaven,  and  God  himself.  This  man  is 
not  to  be  pitied  upon  pretence  that  he  is  betrayed ;  or  to  be  relieved 
because  he  is  oppressed  with  potent  enemies ;  or  to  be  pardoned  be- 
cause he  could  not  help  it :  for  he  once  did  help  it,  he  did  overcome 
his  temptation,  and  choose  God,  and  delight  in  virtue,  and  was  an 
heir  of  heaven,  and  was  a  conqueror  over  sin,  and  delivered  from 
death ;  and  he  may  do  so  still,  and  God^s  grace  is  upon  him  more 
plentifully,  and  the  lust  does  not  tempt  so  strongly;  and  if  it  did,  he 
hath  more  power  to  resist  it ;  and  therefore  if  th^  man  falls,  it  is  be- 
cause he  wilfully  chooses  death,  it  is  the  portion  he  loves  and  descends 
into  with  willing  and  unpitied  steps*  Qnam  vilis  facta  es  nimis, 
iterans  vias  tuaa,  said  God  to  Judah*. 

3.  He  that  returns  from  virtue  to  his  old  vices,  is  forced  to  do 
violence  to  his  own  reason  to  make  his  conscience  quiet :  he  does  it 
so  unreasonably,  so  against  all  his  fair  inducements,  so  against  his 
reputation  and  the  principles  of  his  society,  so  against  his  honour, 
and  his  promises,  and  his  former  discourses  and  his  doctrines,  his 
censuring  of  men  for  the  same  crimes,  and  the  bitter  invectives  and 
reproofs  which  in  the  days  of  his  health  and  reason  he  used  against 
his  erring  brethren,  that  he  is  now  constrained  to  answer  his  own 
arguments,  he  is  entangled  in  his  own  discourses,  he  is  ashamed  with 
his  former  conversation ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  against  him  how 
severely  he  reproved  and  how  reasonably  he  chastised  the  lust  which 
now  he  runs  to  in  despite  of  himself  and  all  his  friends.  And  because 
this  is  his  condition,  ne  hath  no  way  left  him  but  either  to  be  impu- 
dent, which  is  hard  for  him  at  first,  it  being  too  big  a  natural  change 
to  pass  suddenly  from  grace  to  immodest  circumstances  and  hardnesses 
of  face  and  heart :  or  else  therefore  he  must  entertain  new  principles, 
and  apply  his  mind  to  beheve  a  lie ;  and  then  begins  to  argue, '  There 
is  no  necessity  of  being  so  severe  in  my  life ;  greater  sinners  than  I 

*  Jcr.  ii.  36, 
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have  been  saved ;  God's  mercies  are  greater  than  all  the  sins  of  man ) 
Christ  died  for  ns^  and  if  I  may  not  be  allowed  to  sin  this  sin^  what 
ease  have  I  by  Bis  death  P  or^  this  sin  is  necessary^  and  I  cannot 
avoid  it;  or,  it  is  questionable  whether  this  sin  be  of  so  deep  a  dye 
as  is  pretended;  or,  flesh  and  blood  is  always  with  me,  and  I  cannot 
shake  it  off;  or,  there  are  some  sects  of  Christians  that  do  allow  it, 
or  if  they  do  not>  yet  they  declare  it  easily  pardonable,  upon  no  hard 
terms,  and  very  reconcilable  with  the  hopes  of  heaven;  or,  the  scrip- 
tnres  are  not  rightly  understood  in  their  pretended  condenmations ; 
or  else,  other  men  do  as  bad  as  this,  and  there  is  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  but  hath  his  private  retirements  from  virtue;  qt  else,  when 
I  am  old,  this  sin  will  leave  me,  and  God  is  very  pitiful  to  mankind/ 
*^But  while  the  man,  like  an  entangled  bird,  flutters  in  the  net,  and 
wildly  discomposes  that  which  should  support  him,  and  that  which 
holds  him,  the  net  and  his  own  wings,  that  is,  the  laws  of  God  and 
his  own  conscience  and  persuasion,  he  is  resolved  to'  do  the  thing, 
and  seeks  excuses  afterward ;  and  when  he  hath  found  out  a  fig-leaved 
apron  that  he  could  put  on,  or  a  cover  for  his  eyes  that  he  may  not 
see  his  own  deformily,  then  he  fortifies  his  error  with  irresolution  and 
inconsideration ;  and  he  beUeves  it,  because  he  will ;  and  he  will,  be-' 
cause  it  serves  his  turn :  then  he  is  entered  upon  his  state  of  fear; 
and  if  he  does  not  fear  concerning  himself,  yet  his  condition  is  fear- 
ful, and  the  man  hath  vovv  ib6Ktiiov,  '  a  reprobate  mind,'  that  is,  a 
judgment  corrupted  by  lust :  vice  hath  abused  his  reasoning,  and  if 
God  proceeds  in  the  man's  method,  and  lets  him  alone  in  his  course, . 
and  gives  him  over  to  beUeve  a  he,  so  that  he  shall  call  good  evil, 
and  evil  good,  and  come  to  be  heartily  persuaded  that  his  excuses 
are  reasonable,  and  his  pretences  fair,  then  the  man  is  desperately 
undone  'through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  him,"  as  St.  Paul*^  describes 
his  condition;  his  "heart  is  blind,"  he  is  "past  feeling,"  his  "un- 
derstanding is  darkened;"  then  he  may  "walk  in  the  vanity  of  his 
mind,"  and  "give  himsdf  over  to  lasciviousness,"  and  shall  "work 
all  uucleanness  with  greediness;"  then  he  needs  no  greater  misery : 
this  is  the  state  of  evil,  which  his  fear  ought  to  have  prevented,  but 
now  it  is  past  fear,  and  is  to  be  recovered  with  sorrow,  or  else  to  be 
run  through,  till  death  and  hell  are  become  his  portion ;  Jiunt  novls- 
sima  illius  pyora  prioribus,  'his  latter  end  is  worse  than  his  bc- 
.ginningV 

4.  Sesides  all  this  it  might  easily  be  added,  that  he  that  falls  from 
virtue  to  vice  again  adds  the  circumstance  of  ingratitude  to  his  load  of 
sins ;  he  sins  against  God's  mercy,  and  puts  out  his  own  eyes,  he  strives 
to  unlearn  what  with  labour  he  hath  purchased,  and  despises  the  trouble 
of  his  holy  days,  and  throws  away  the  reward  of  virtue  for  an  interest 
which  himself  despised  the  first  day  in  which  he  began  to  take  sober 
counsels;  he  throws  himself  back  in  the  accounts  of  eternity,  and 
slides  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  from  whence  with  sweat  and  labour 

>«  Eph.  iv.  17,  18.  *  Matt.  xii.  45  j  vide  2  Pet  ii.  20. 
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of  his  hands  and  knees  he  had  long  been  creeping;  he  descends  from 
the  spirit  to  the  fleshy  from  honour  to  dishonour^  from  wise  principles 
to  unthrifty  practices ;  like  one  of  ''  the  vainer  fellows"/'  who  grows  a 
fool^  and  a  prodigal^  and  a  beggar,  because  he  delights  in  inconsider- 
ation,  in  the  madness  of  drunkenness,  and  the  quiet  of  a  lazy  and 
unprofitable  life.  So  that  this  man  hath  great  cause  to  fear;  and  if 
he  does,  his  fear  is  as  the  fear  of  enemies  and  not  sons :  I  do  not  say 
tiiat  it  is  a  fear  that  is  displeasing  to  God,  but  it  is  such  a  one  as 
may  arrive  at  goodness,  and  the  fear  of  sons,  if  it  be  rightly  managed. 
For  we  must  know,  that  no  fear  is  displeasing  to  God ;  no  fear  of 
itself,  whether  it  be  fear  of  punishment,  or  fear  to  offend;  the  ^'fear 
of  servants,'^  or  the  "  fear  of  sons :''  but  the  effects  of  fear  do  distin- 
guish the  man,  and  are  to  be  entertained  or  rejected  accordingly.  If 
a  servile  fear  makes  us  to  remove  our  sins,  and  so  passes  us  towards 
our  pardon,  and  the  receiving  such  graces  which  may  endear  our 
duty  and  oblige  our  affection ;  that  fear  is  imperfect,  but  not  criminal ; 
it  is  ''the  beginning  of  wisdom/'  and  the  first  introduction  to  it;  but 
if  that  fear  sits  still,  or  rests  in  a  servile  mind,  or  a  hatared  of  GK)d, 
or  speaking  evil  things  concerning  Him,  or  unwillingness  to  do  our 
duty,  that  which  at  &rst  was  indifferent,  or  at  the  worst  imperfect, 
proves  miserable  and  malicious.  So  we  do  our  duty,  it  is  no  matter 
upon  what  principles  we  do  it ;  it  is  no  matter  where  we  begin,  so 
from  that  beginning  we  pass  on  to  duties  and  perfection.  If  we  fear 
God  as  an  enemy,  an  enemy  of  our  sins,  and  of  our  persons  for  their 
sakes,  as  yet  this  fear  is  but  a  servile  fear ;  it  cannot  be  a  filial  fear, 
since  we  ourselves  are  not  sons ;  but  if  this  servile  fear  makes  us  to 
desire  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  that  He  may  no  longer  stay  at  enmity 
with  us,  from  this  fear  we  shall  soon  pass  to  carefulness,  from  care- 
fulness to  love,  from  love  to  diligence,  from  diligence  to  perfection ; 
and  the  enemies  shall  become  servants,  and  the  servants  shall  become 
adopted  sons,  and  pass  into  the  society  and  the  participation  of  the 
inheritance  of  Jesus :  for  this  fear  is  also  reverence,  and  then  our 
God,  instead  of  being  "  a  consuming  fire/'  shall  become  to  us  the 
circle  of  a  glorious  crown,  and  a  globe  of  eternal  light. 


SERMON  IX. 

in.  I  AM  now  to  give  account  concerning  the  excess  of  fear,  not 
directly  and  abstractedly  as  it  is  a  passion,  but  as  it  is  subjected  in 
religion  and  degenerates  into  superstition :  for  so  among  the  Greeks, 
fear  is  the  ingredient  and  half  of  the  constitution  of  that  folly ;  ^cio-i* 
baiixoviof  <l>o$o6€ta,  said  Hesychius",  it  is  'a  fear  of  God ;'  b€imbalfMav, 
beikbs,  thaf  s  more ;  it  is  a  timorousness :  "  the  superstitious  man  is 
•"  [2  Sam.  vu  20.]  ■  [In  voce] 
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afraid  of  the  gods/^  said  the  etymologist :  h€biiis  robs  Otohs  &<nr€p 
Tints  Tvpdwovs^,  'fearing  of  Gt)d  as  if  He  were  a  tyrant/  and  an 
unreasonable  exacter  of  duty  upon  unequal  tenns^  and  dispropor- 
tionable  impossible  Adgteea,  and  unreasonable,  and  great  and  little 
instances. 

1.  But  this  fear  some  of  the  old  philosophers  thought  unreasonable 
in  all  cases,  even  towards  Gk>d  himself ;  and  it  was  a  branch  of  the 
Epicurean  doctrine  that  Gk>d  meddled  not  with  any  thing  below,  and 
was  to  be  loved  and  admired,  but  not  feared  at  all;  and  therefore 
they  taught  men  neither  to  fear  death,  nor  to  fear  punishment  after 
death,  nor  any  displeasure  of  God.  Eis  terroriius  ad  ^^ncuro  soluti 
non  metuimus  deo9,  said  CiceroP;  and  thence  came  this  acceptation 
of  the  word,  that  superstition  should  signify  'an  unreasonable  fear  of 
God :'  it  is  true  he  and  aU  his  scholars  extended  the  case  beyond 
the  measure,  and  made  all  fear  unreasonable;  but  then  if  we  upon 
grounds  of  reason  and  divine  revelation  shall  better  discern  the  mea- 
sure of  the  fear  of  Gk)d,  whatsoever  fear  we  find  to  be  unreasonable, 
we  may  by  the  same  reason  call  it  superstition,  and  reckon  it  crimi- 
nal, as  they  did  all  fear;  that  it  may  be  called  superstition,  their 
authority  is  sufficient  warrant  for  the  grammar  of  tne  appellative; 
and  that  it  is  criminal,  we  shall  derive  from  better  principles. 

2.  But  besides  this  there  was  another  part  of  its  definition,  deio-i- 
baJ^iMv,  6  rh  €lb<oXja  a-ifioiv,  €lbu>\oXaT(njs%  '  the  superstitious  man 
is  also  an  idolater,'  b^ikbs  iraph  O^ovs,  'one  that  is  afraid  of  some- 
thing besides  God.'  The  Latins  according  to  their  custom  imitating 
the  Greeks  in  all  their  learned  notices  of  things,  had  also  the  same 
conception  of  this,  and  by  their  word  wperstitio  understood  'the 
worship  of  demons'  or  separate  spirits;  by  which  they  meant,  either 
their  minores  decs,  or  else  their  ^pQas  iLTtoO^toBivras,  their  braver 
personages,  whose  souls  were  supposed  to  live  after  death :  the  fault 
of  this  was  the  object  of  their  rehgion ;  thev  gave  a  worship  or  a  fear 
to  whom  it  was  not  due;  for  whenever  they  worshipped  the  great 
God  of  heaven  and  earth,  they  never  called  that  superstition  in  an 
evil  sense,  except  the  Weoi,  they  that  believed  there  was  no  God  at 
all.  Hence  came  the  etymology  of  '  superstition :'  it  was  a  worship- 
ing or  fearing  the  spirits  of  their  dead  heroes,  ^09  superstUes  crede- 
bant, '  whom  they  thought  to  be  alive'  after  theur  imoOitaais,  or  '  dei- 
fication ;'  quo9  svperstantes  credebant,  '  standing  in  places  and  thrones 
above  us;  and  it  alludes  to  that  admirable  description  of  old  age 
which  Solomon  made,  beyond  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  Greeks  and 
Somans,  "Also  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and  fears 
shall  be  in  the  way ' ;"  intimating  the  weakness  of  old  persons,  who  if 
ever  they  have  been  religious  are  apt  to  be  abused  into  superstition ; 
they  are  "afraid  of  that  which  is  lugh;"  that  is,  of  spirits  and  sepa- 

•  TMax.  TVr.    Diss.  xx.  7.  p.  890.]  q  [Hesych.l 

'  De  nat  Deor.  [Ub.  i.  cap.  20.  toin.         '  Eccles.  xiL  5, 
iLp.  4H.] 
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rate  souls^  of  those  excellent  beings  which  dwell  in  the  regions  above ; 
meaning  that  then  they  are  superstitious.  However,  fear  is  most 
commonly  its  principle,  always  its  ingredient;  for  if  it  enter  first  by 
credulity  and  a  weak  persuasion,  yet  it  becomes  incorporated  into  the 
spirit  of  the  man,  and  thought  necessary,  and  the  action  it  persuades 
to  dares  not  be  omitted,  for  fear  of  evil  themselves  dream  of- 

Upon  this  account  the  sin  is  reducible  to  two  heads;  the  first  is 
superstition  of  an  undue  object;  the  second,  superstition  of  an  undue 
expression  to  a  right  object. 

1.  Superstition  of  an  undue  object  is  that  which  the  etymologist 
calls  T&v  c28oSA.a)i;  a-ipaa-fxa,  Hhe  worshipping  of  idols;'  the  scrip- 
ture adds,  $ii€w  baiixovCois,  '  a  sacrificing  to  demons,'  in  St.  Paul% 
and  in  Baruch*;  where,  although  we  usually  read  it  ^sacrificing  to 
devils,'  yet  it  was  but  accidental  that  they  were  such ;  for  those  in- 
deed were  evil  spirits  who  had  seduced  them,  and  tempted  them  to 
such  ungodly  rites ;  (and  yet  they  who  were  of  the  Pythagorean  sect 
pretended  a  more  holy  worship,  and  did  their  devotion  to  angels ;) 
but  whosoever  shall  worship  angels  do  the  same  thing;  they  wor- 
shipped them  because  they  are  good  and  powerful,  as  the  gentiles 
did  the  devils  whom  they  thought  so;  and  the  error  which  the 
apostle  reproves  was  not  in  matter  of  judgment^  in  mistaking  bad 
angels  for  good,  but  in  matter  of  manners  and  choice ;  they  mistook 
the  creature  for  the  Creator;  and  therefore  it  is  more  fully  expressed 
by  St.  Paul  in  a  general  signification,  'Hhey  worshipped  the  creature 
itapa  rhv  Krlaama,  besides  the  Creator";"  so  it  should  be  read;  if 
we  worship  any  creature  besides  God,  worshipping  so  as  the  wor- 
ship of  him  becomes  a  part  of  religion,  it  is  also  a  direct  superstition. 
But  concerning  this  part  of  superstition  I  shall  not  trouble  this  dis- 
course, because  I  know  no  Christians  blameable  in  this  particular  but 
the  church  of  Eome,  and  they  that  communicate  with  her  in  the  wor- 
shipping of  images,  of  angels,  and  saints,  burning  lights  and  perfumes 
to  them,  making  offerings,  confidences,  advocations  and  vows  to 
them;  and  direct  and  solemn  divine  worshipping  the  symbols  of 
bread  and  wine,  when  they  are  consecrated  in  the  holy  sacrament. 
These  are  direct  superstition,  as  the  word  is  used  by  all  authors 
profane  and  sacred,  and  are  of  such  evil  report  that  wherever  the 
word  superstition  does  signify  any  thing  criminal,  these  instances 
must  come  under  the  definition  of  it.  They  are  XarpeCa  rfjs  ktC- 
<r€(ji>s,  a  karpeCa  irapa  tov  Kriaavra,  a  cultus  sujperstUum,  a  cultus 
damonum;  and  therefore  besides  that  they  have  Ibiov  (keyxov,  'a 
proper  reproof  in  christian  reUgion,  are  condemned  by  all  wise 
men  which  call  superstition  criminal. — ^But  as  it  is  superstition  to 
worship  anything  iraph  tov  Kxiaavra,  'besides  the  Creator;'  so, 

2.  It  is  superstition  to  worship  God  itaph  to  ^vayrwioy,  iraph  to 
irpiirov,  map   h  8ct,  '  otherwis^e^  than  is  decent,  proportionable,  or 

•  1  Cor.  X.  28.  *  [Chap.  iv.  7.]  *  Rom.  L  25. 
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described/  Every  inordination  of  religion  that  is  not  in  defect,  is  pro- 
perly called  superstition ;  6  fi^v  cvo-c^^s  </>^09  Oc^,  6  8^  b^imbaCtioav 
K6kai  6€ov,  said  Maximus  Tyrius*, '  the  true  worshipper  is  a  lover  of 
God,  the  superstitious  man  loves  TTith  not,  but  flatters/  To  which 
if  we  add  that  fear,  unreasonable  fear,  is  also  superstition,  and  an  in- 
gredient in  its  definition,  we  are  taught  by  this  word  to  signify  all 
irregularity  and  inordination  in  actions  of  religion.  The  sum  is  this : 
the  atheist  called  all  worship  of  God  superstition;  the  Epicurean 
called  all  fear  of  God  superstition,  but  did  not  condemn  His  worship ; 
the  other  part  of  wise  men  called  all  unreasonable  fear  and  inordinate 
worship  superstition,  but  did  not  condemn  aU  fear :  but  the  Chris- 
tian, besides  this,  calls  every  error  in  worship,  in  the  manner,  or  ex- 
cess, by  this  name,  and  condemns  it. 

Now  because  the  three  great  actions  of  religion  are,  to  worship 
God,  to  fear  God,  and  to  trust  in  Him;  by  the  inordination  of  these 
three  actions,  we  may  reckon  three  sorts  of  tliis  crime ;  the  excess 
of  fear,  and  the  obhquity  in  trust,  and  the  errors  in  worship,  are  the 
three  sorts  of  superstition:  the  first  of  which  is  only  pertinent  to 
our  present  consideration. 

1.  Fear  is  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  as  being  the  God  of  power 
and  justice,  the  great  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  avenger  of  the 
cause  of  widows,  the  patron  of  the  poor,  and  the  advocate  of  the 
oppressed,  a  mighty  God  and  terrible :  and  so  essential  an  enemy  to 
fiin,  that  He  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  gave  Him  over  to  death, 
and  to  become  a  sacrifice,  when  He  took  upon  Him  our  nature,  and 
became  a  person  obliged  for  our  guilt.  Fear  is  the  great  bridle  of 
intemperance,  the  modesty  of  the  spirit,  and  the  restraint  of  gaieties 
and  mssolutions ;  it  is  the  girdle  to  the  soul,  and  the  handmaid  to 
repentance;  the  arrest  of  sin,  and  the  cure  or  antidote  to  the  spirit 
of  reprobation ;  it  preserves  our  apprehensions  of  the  divine  majesty, 
and  hinders  our  single  actions  from  combining  to  sinful  habits ;  it  is 
the  mother  of  consideration,  and  the  nurse  of  sober  counsels ;  and  it 
puts  the  soul  to  fermentation  and  activity,  making  it  to  pass  from 
trembling  to  caution,  from  caution  to  carefulness,  from  carefulness  to 
watchfulness,  from  thence  to  prudence ;  and  by  the  gates  and  pro- 
gr^ses  of  repentance  it  leads  the  soul  on  to  love,  and  to  felicity,  and 
to  joys  in  God,  that  shall  never  cease  again.  Fear  is  the  guard  of  a 
man  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  and  it  stands  upon  the  watch-towers  and 
spies  the  approaching  danger,  and  gives  warning  to  them  that  laugh 
loud,  and  feast  in  the  chambers  of  rejoicing,  where  a  man  cannot 
consider  by  reason  of  the  noises  of  wine,  and  jest,  and  music :  and  if 
prudence  takes  it  by  the  hand  and  leads  it  on  to  duty,  it  is  a  state  of 
grace,  and  a  universal  instrument  to  infant  religion,  and  the  only 
security  of  the  less  perfect  persons ;  and  in  all  senses  is  that  homage 
we  owe  to  God,  who  sends  often  to  demand  it,  even  then  when  He 
speaks  in  thunder,  or  smites  by  a  plague,  or  awakens  us  by  threaten- 
'  [Diss.  XX.  cap.  6.  p.  389.] 
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ings,  or  discomposes  our  easiness  by  sad  thoughts,  and  tender  eyes, 
and  fearful  hearts,  and  trembling  considerations. 

But  this  so  excellent  grace  is  soon  abused  in  the  best  and  most 
tender  spirits ;  in  those  who  are  softened  by  nature  and  by  religion, 
by  infelicities  or  cares,  by  sudden  accidents  or  a  sad  soul ;  and  the 
devil  observing  that  fear,  like  spare  diet,  starves  the  fevers  of  lust, 
and  quenches  the  flames  of  hell,  endeavours  to  heighten  this  absti- 
nence so  much  as  to  starve  the  man,  and  break  the  spirit  into 
timorousness  and  scruple,  sadness  and  unreasonable  tremblings, 
credulity  and  trifling  observation,  suspicion  and  false  accusations  of 
God ;  and  then  vice,  being  turned  out  at  the  ffate,  returns  in  at  the 
postern,  and  does  the  work  of  hell  and  death  by  running  too  incon- 
siderately in  the  paths  which  seem  to  lead  to  heaven.  But  so  have  I 
seen  a  harmless  dove^  made  dark  with  an  artificial  night,  and  her 
eyes  seeled*  and  locked  up  with  a  little  quill,  soaring  upward  and 
flying  with  amazement,  fear,  and  an  undisceming  wing ;  she  made 
towards  heaven,  but  knew  not  that  she  was  made  a  train  and  an 
instrument,  to  teach  her  enemy  to  prevail  upon  her  and  all  her 
defenceless  kindred:  so  is  a  superstitious  man,  zealous  and  blind, 
forward  and  mistaken,  he  runs  towards  heaven  as  he  tliinks,  but  he 
chooses  foohsh  paths ;  and  out  of  fear  takes  any  tiling  that  he  is 
told ;  or  fancies  and  guesses  concerning  God  by  measures  taken  from 
his  own  diseases  and  imperfections.  But  fear,  when  it  is  inordinate, 
is  never  a  good  counseUor,  nor  makes  a  good  friend ;  and  he  that 
fears  God  as  his  enemy  is  the  most  complet-ely  miserable  person  in 
the  world.  For  if  he  with  reason  beheves  God  to  be  his  enemy, 
then  the  man  needs  no  other  argument  to  prove  that  he  is  undone 
than  this,  that  the  fountain  of  blessing,  in  this  state  in  which  the 
man  is,  will  never  issue  any  thing  upon  him  but  cursings.  But  if 
he  fears  this  without  reason,  he  makes  his  fears  true  by  the  very 
suspicion  of  God,  doing  Him  dishonour,  and  then  doing  those  fond 
and  trifling  acts  of  jealousy,  which  wiU  make  God  to  be  what  the 
man  feared  He  already  was.  We  do  not  know  God  if  we  can  think 
any  hard  thing  concerning  Him.  If  God  be  merciful,  let  us  only 
fear  to  ofi'end  Him;  but  then  let  us  never  be  fearful  that  He  will 
destroy  us  when  we  are  careful  not  to  displease  Him.  There  are 
some  persons  so  miserable  and  scrupulous,  such  perpetual  tormentors 
of  themselves  with  unnecessary  fears,  that  their  meat  and  drink  is  a 
snare  to  their  consciences ;  if  they  eat,  they  fear  they  are  gluttons  ; 
if  they  fast,  they  fear  they  are  hypocrites ;  and  if  they  would  watch, 
they  complain  of  sleep  as  of  a  deadly  sin;  and  every  temptation, 
though  resisted,  makes  them  cry  for  pardon ;  and  every  return  of 
such  an  accident  makes  them  think  God  is  angry;  and  every  anger 
of  God  will  break  them  in  pieces. 

These  persons  do  not  believe  noble  things  concerning  God ;  they 
do  not  thmk  that  He  is  as  ready  to  nardon  them  as  they  are  to  par- 
don a  sinning  servant;  they  do  not  oelieve  how  much  God  delights 

»  [i.  e.  sewed  up ;  sitter j  fr.] 
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in  mercj,  nor  how  wise  He  is  to  consider  and  to  make  abatement  for 
our  unavoidable  infirmities :  they  make  judgment  of  themselves  by 
the  measures  of  an  angel^  and  take  the  account  of  Ood  by  the  pro- 
portions of  a  tyrant.  The  best  that  can  be  said  concerning  such 
persons  is  that  they  are  hugely  tempted^  or  hugely  ignorant.  For 
although  ignorance  is  by  some  persons  named  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion; yet  tf  it  falls  in  a  hard  ground^  it  is  the  mother  of  atheifim;  if 
in  a  soft  ground,  it  is  the  parent  of  superstition ;  but  if  it  proceeds 
from  evil  or  mean  opinions  of  God  (as  such  scruples  and  unreason- 
able fears  do  many  times)^  it  is  an  evil  of  a  great  impiety^  and  in 
some  sense^  if  it  were  in  equal  degrees^  is  as  bad  as  atheism :  for  so 
he  that  says  tliere  was  no  such  man  as  Julius  Csesar^  does  him  less 
displeasure  than  he  that  says  there  was^  but  that  he  was  a  tyrant  and 
a  bloody  parricide.  And  the  Cimmerians  y  were  not  esteemed  im- 
pious for  saying  that  there  was  no  sun  in  the  heavens,  but  Anaxii- 
goras  was  esteemed  irreligious  for  saying -the  sun  was  a  very  stone: 
and  though  to  deny  there  is  a  God  is  a  high  impiety  and  intolerable, 
yet  he  says  worse  who,  believing  there  is  a  God,  says  He  delights  in 
human  sacrifices,  in  miseries,  and  death,  in  tormenting  His  servants, 
and  punishing  their  very  infeUdties  and  unavoidable  mischances. 
To  be  God,  and  to  be  essentially  and  infinitely  good,  is  the  same 
thing;  and  therefore,  to  deny  either  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  crimes  in  the  world. 

Add  to  this,  that  he  that  is  afraid  of  God  cannot  in  that  diq)osi- 
tion  love  Him  at  all;  for  what  delight  is  there  in  that  religion 
which  draws  me  to  the  altar  as  if  I  were  going  to  be  sacrificed,  or  to 
the  temple  as  to  the  dens  of  bears  ?  Oderunt  quoa  metuunt,  sed  colunt 
tamen^.  Whom  men  fear,  they  hate  certainly,  and  flatter  readily, 
and  worship  timorously:  and  he  that  saw*  Hermolaus  converse 
with  Alexander,  and  Pausanias  follow  Philip  the  Macedonian,  or 
Chsereas  kissing  the  feet  of  Gains  Caligula,  would  have  observed  how 
sordid  men  are  made  with  fear,  and  how  unhappy  and  how  hated 
tyrants  are  in  the  midst  of  those  acclamations  which  are  loud,  and 
forced,  and  unnatural,  and  without  love  or  fair  opinion.  And  there- 
fore although  the  atheist  says  there  is  no  God,  the  scrupulous,  fear- 
ful, and  supetstitiouB  man  does  heartily  wish  what  the  other  does 
•  believe. 

But  that  the  evil  may  be  proportionable  to  the  folly,  and  the 
punishment  to  the  crime,  there  is  no  man  more  miserable  in  the 
world  than  the  man  who  fears  God  as  his  enemy,  and  religion  as  a 
snare  and  duty  intolerable,  and  the  commandments  as  impossible^ 
and  his  Judge  as  implacable,  and  His  anger  as  certain,  insufferable, 
and  unavoidable :  whither  shall  this  man  go  f  where  shall  he  lay  his 
burden?  where  shall  he  take  sanctuary?  for  he  fears  the  altars  as 
the  places  where  his  soul  bleeds  and  dies;  and  God,  who  is  his 

y  [PluL  de  Bupenti  tom.  vl  p.  648.]    «  [Vid.  Plat  ubi  sapr.,  p.  66L]    •  [Ibid.]  ^ 
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Saviour,  he  looks  upon  as  his  enemy ;  and  because  He  is  Lord  of 
all,  the  miserable  man  cannot  change  His  service  unless  it  be 
apparently  for  a  worse.  And  therefore  of  all  the  evils  of  the  mind 
fear  is  certainly  the  worst  and  the  most  intolerable :  levitjr  and  rash- 
ness have  in  it  some  spritefulness,  and  greatness  of  action;  anger 
is  valiant :  desire  is  busy  and  apt  to  hope ;  credulity  is  oftentimes 
entertained  and  pleased  with  images  and  appearances:  but  fear  is 
duU,  and  sluggish,  and  treacherous,  and  flattering,  and  dissembling, 
and  miserable,  and  foolish.  Every  false  opinion  concerning  God  is 
pernicious  and  dangerous ;  but  if  it  be  joined  with  trouble  of  spirit, 
as  fear,  scruple,  or  superstition  are,  it  is  like  a  wound  with  an  in- 
flammation, or  a  strain  of  a  sinew  with  a  contusion  or  contrition  of 
the  part,  painful  and  unsafe ;  it  puts  on  two  actions  when  itself  is 
driven ;  it  urges  reason  and  circumscribes  it,  and  makes  it  pitiable, 
and  ridiculous  in  its  consequent  follies ;  which  if  we  consider  it  will 
BufSciently  reprove  the  folly,  and  declare  the  danger. 

Almost  all  ages  of  the  world  have  observed  many  instances  of  fond 
persuasions  and  foolish  practices  proceeding  from  violent  fears  and 
scruples  in  matter  of  religion.  Diomedon^  and  many  other  captains 
were  condemned  to  die,  because  after  a  great  naval  victory  they  pursued 
the  flying  enemies,  and  did  not  first  bury  their  dead;  but  Cnabrias« 
in  the  same  case<^  first  buried  the  dead,  and  by  that  time  the  enemy 
rallied,  and  returned,  and  beat  his  navy,  and  made  his  masters  pay 
the  price  of  their  importune  superstition ;  they  feared  where  they 
should  not,  and  where  they  did  not,  they  should.  From  hence  pro- 
ceeds observation  of  signs  and  unlucky  days ;  and  the  people  did  so, 
when  the  Gregorian  account  began,  continuing  to  call  those  unlucky 
days  which  were  so  signed  in  their  tradition  or  Erra  Pater«,  althougn 
the  day  upon  this  account  fell  ten  days  sooner;  and  men  were  trans- 
ported with  many  other  trifling  contingencies  and  little  accidents; 
which,  when  they  are  once  entertained  by  weakness,  prevail  upon 
their  own  strength,  and  in  sad  natures  and  weak  spirits  have  pro- 
duced effects  of  great  danger  and  sorrow.  Aristodemus'  king  of  the 
Messenians,  in  his  war  against  the  Spartans,  prevented  the  sword  of 
the  enemies  by  a  violence  done  upon  himself,  only  because  his  dogs 
howled  like  wolves;  and  the  soothsayers  were  afraid  because  the 
bryony  grew  up  by  the  walls  of  his  father's  house :  and  Nicias', 
general  of  the  Athenian  forces,  sate  with  his  arms  in  his  bosom,  and 
suffered  himself  and  forty  thousand  men  tamely  to  fall  by  the  insolent 
enemy,  only  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  labouring  and  eclipsed  moon. 
When  the  marble  statues  in  Borne  did  sweat,  as  naturally  they  did 
against  all  rainy  weather,  the  augurs  gave  an  sJarum  to  the  city ;  but 
if  lightning  struck  the  spire  of  the  Capitol,  they  thought  the  sum  of 

*»  [Xen.  Hellen.,  L  7.  §  11.1  •  [Or  'almanac  ;'  from  the  name  of 

'  f Diod.  Sic.  zv.  35.  torn.  Il  p.  29.]  an  old  astrologer.     Nares*  Glossary.  ] 
*  I6yafiir7i<r0t\s    rTJs    4v    * Apy iyo6cais  '  [Plut.  de  superst,  torn.  vi.  p.  644.] 

yaufjMxicks,  adds  the  historian.]  f  [Diod.  Sic  xiii.  12.  torn.  i.  p.  551.] 
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affairs  and  the  commouwealth  itself  was  endangered^.  And  this  heathen 
folly  hath  stuck  so  dose  to  theChiistianj  that  all  the  sermons  of  the 
church  for  sixteen  .hundred  years  have  not  cured  them  all ;  but  the 
practices  of  weaker  peoplcj  and  the  artifice  of  ruling  priests^  have 
superinduced  many  new  ones.  When  Pope  Eugenius  sang  mass  at 
fiheimsj  and  some  few  drops  from  the  chalice  were  spilt  upon  the 
pavement,  it  was  thought  to  foretel  mischief,  wars,  and  bloodshed  to 
all  Christendom,  though  it  was  nothing  but  carelessness  and  mis- 
chance of  the  priest:  and  because  Thomas  Becket  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  sang  the  mass  of  requiem  upon  the  day  he  was  reconciled 
to  his  prince,  it  was  thought  to  foretel  his  own  death  by  that  reli- 
gious ofSce :  and  if  men  can  listen  to  such  whispers,  and  have  not 
reason  and  observation  enough  to  confute  such  trifles,  they  shall  still 
be  affrighted  with  the  noise  of  birds,  and  every  night-raven  shall 
foretel  evil  as  Micaiah^  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  every  old  woman 
shall  be  a  prophetess,  and  the  events  of  human  affairs,  which  should 
be  managed  by  the  conduct  of  counsel,  of  reason,  and  religion,  shall 
succeed  by  chance,  by  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  meeting  with  an 
evil  eve,  by  the  falling  of  the  salt,  or  the  decay  of  reason,  of  wisdom, 
and  the  just  religion  of  a  man. 

To  this  may  be  reduced  the  observation  of  dreams,  and  fears  com- 
menced from  the  fancies  of  the  night.  For  the  superstitious  man 
does  ngt  rest  even  when  he  deeps;  neither  is  he  safe  oecause  dreams 
usually  are  false,  but  he  is  amcted  for  fear  they  should  tell  true, 
living  and  waking  men  have  one  world  in  common,  they  use  the 
same  air  and  fire,  and  discourse  by  the  same  principles  of  logic  and 
reason;  but  men  that  are  asleep  have  ever^  one  a  world  to  himself, 
and  strange  perceptions ;  and  the  superstitious  hath  none  at  all :  his 
reason  sleeps,  and  his  fears  are  waking;  and  all  his  rest,  and  his  very 
securities,  to  the  fearful  man  turn  into  affiights  and  insecure  expec- 
tation of  evils  that  never  shall  happen ;  they  make  their  rest  uneasy 
and  chargeable,  and  they  still  vex  their  weary  soul,  not  considering 
there  is  no  other  sleep,  for  sleep  to  rest  in :  and  therefore  if  the  sleep 
be  troublesome,  the  man^s  cares  be  without  remedy,  till  they  be  quite 
destroyed.  Dreams  follow  the  temper  of  the  body,  and  commonly 
proceed  from  trouble  or  disease,  business  or  care,  an  active  head  and 
a  restless  mind,  from  fear  or  hope,  from  wine  or  passion,  from  fulness 
or  emptiness,  from  fantastic  remembrances,  or  from  some  demon, 
good  or  bad  :  they  are  without  rule  and  without  reason,  they  are  as 
contingent,  as  if  a  man  should  study  to  make  a  prophecy,  and  by 
saying  ten  thousand  things  may  hit  upon  one  true,  which  was  there- 
fore not  foreknown,  though  it  was  forespoken;  and  they  have  no 
certainty,  because  they  have  no  natural  causality  nor  proportion  to 
those  effects  which  many  times  they  are  said  to  foresignify*  The 
dream  of  the  yolk  of  an  e^  importeth  gold,  saith  Artemidorusi ;  and 
they  that  use  to  remember  such  fantastic  idols  are  afraid  to  lose  a 

•  [Cic.  de  dif.  L  43.^LiY.  xxir.  10.]      *  [1  Kings  xxJL  17.]      *  [vid.  Ub.  v.  85.] 
IT.  I 
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firiend  when  tliey  dream  their  teeth  shake,  when  naturally  it  will 
rather  signify  a  scurry ;  for  a  natural  indisposition  and  an  imperfect 
sense  of  the  beginning  of  a  disease  may  vex  the  fancy  into  a  sym*- 
bolical  representation;  for  so  the  man  that  dreamt  he  swam  against 
the  stream  of  blood  had  a  pleurisy  beginning  in  his  side ;  and  he 
that  dreamt  he  dipped  his  foot  into  water  and  that  it  was  turned  to 
a  marble,  was  enticed  into  the  fancy  by  a  beginning  dropsy;  and  if 
the  events  do  answer  in  one  instance,  we  become  credulous  in  twenly. 
For  want  of  reason  we  discourse  ourselves  into  folly  and  weak  obser- 
vation, and  give  the  devil  power  over  us  in  those  circumstances  in 
which  we  can  least  resist  him ; 

iy  ip^Pp  9p«ar4nis  ft4ya  Mvtti, 

'a  thief  is  confident  in  the  twilight;'  if  you  suffer  impressions  to 
be  made  upon  you  by  dreams,  the  devil  Imth  the  reins  in  his  own 
hands,  and  can  tempt  you  by  that  which  will  abuse  you  when  you 
can  make  no  resistance.  Dominical'  the  wife  of  Yalens  the  emperor 
dreamt  that  God  threatened  to  take  away  her  only  son  for  her  de- 
spiteful usage  of  St.  Basil :  the  fear  proceeding  from  this  instance  was 
safe  and  fortunate;  but  if  she  had  dreamt  in  the  behalf  of  a  heretic, 
she  might  have  been  cozened  into  a  false  proposition  upon  a  ground 
weaker  than  the  discourse  of  a  waking  child.  Let  the  grounds  of 
our  actions  be  noble,  beginning  upon  reason,  proceeding  with  pru- 
dence, measured  by  the  common  hues  of  men,  and  confident  upon 
the  expectation  of  a  usual  providence.  Let  us  proceed  from  causes 
to  effects,  from  natural  means  to  ordinary  events,  and  believe  fehcity 
not  to  be  a  chance  but  a  choice ;  and  evil  to  be  the  daughter  of  sin 
and  the  divine  anger,  not  of  fortune  and  fancy ;  let  us  fear  Ood  when 
we  have  made  Him  angry,  and  not  be  afiraid  of  Him  when  we  heartily 
and  laEbriously  do  our  aut|^ ;  our  fears  are  to  be  measured  by  open 
revelation  and  certain  experience,  hj  the  threatenings  of  Ood  and  the 
sayings  of  wise  men,  and  their  limit  is  reverence,  and  godliness  is  their 
end :  and  then  fear  shall  be  a  duty,  and  a  rare  instrument  of  many : 
in  all  other  cases  it  is  superstition  or  folly,  it  is  sin  or  punishment, 
the  ivy  of  rehgion,  and  the  misery  of  an  honest  and  a  weak  heart ; 
and  is  to  be  cured  only  by  reason  and  good  company,  a  wise  guide 
and  a  plain  rule,  a  cheerful  spirit  and  a  contented  mind,  by  joy 
in  God  according  to  the  oommandments,  that  is,  a  'rejoicmg 
evermore/ 

2.  But  besides  this  superstitious  fear,  there  is  another  fear  directly 
criminal,  and  it  is  called 'worldly  fear,'  of  which  the  Spirit  of  Qoa 
hath  said,  ''But  the  fearful  and  incredulous  shall  have  their  part  in 
the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second 
death*  •/'  that  is,  such  fears  which  make  men  to  fall  in  the  time  of 
persecution,  those  that  dare  not  own  their  faith  in  the  face  of  a 
tyrant  or  in  despite  of  an  accursed  law.  For  though  it  be  lawful  to 
be  afraid  in  a  storm,  yet  it  is  not  lawful  to  leap  into  the  sea;  though 
i  Eurip.  [Rhet.  69.]  ^  [Socr.  Hist  eccl.,  i?.  26.]  >  Rev.  zxi  8. 
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we  may  be  more  careful  for  our  fears^  yet  we  must  be  faithful  too; 
and  we  may  fly  from  the  persecution  till  it  overtakes  us;  but  when 
it  does,  we  must  not  change  our  religion  for  our  safety,  or  leave  the 
robe  of  baptism  in  the  hand  of  the  tempter,  and  run  away  by  all 
means.  St.  Athanaaius  for  forty>aix  years  did  run  and  fight,  he  dis- 
puted with  the  Arians  and  fled  from  their  ofScers ;  and  he  that  flies 
may  be  a  man  worth  preserving,  if  he  bears  his  faith  along  with  him, 
and  leaves  nothing  of  his  duty  behind.  But  when  duty  and  life 
cannot  stand  together,  he  that  then  flies  a  persecution  by  delivering 
up  his  soul,  is  one  that  hath  no  charity,  no  love  to  Gbd,  no  trust  in 
promises,  no  just  estimation  of  the  rewards  of  a  noble  contention. 
"  Perfect  love  casts  out  fear°*,''  saith  the  apostle ;  that  is,  he  that 
loves  God  will  not  fear  to  die  for  Him,  or  for  His  sake  to  be  poor. 
In  this  sense,  no  man  can  fear  man  and  love  God  at  the  same  time ; 
and  when  St.  Laurence  triumphed  over  Yalerianus°,  St.  Sebastian 
over  Dioclesian^,  St.  Yincentius  over  Dacianus^,  and  the  armies  of 
martyrs  over  the  proconsuls,  accusers,  and  executioners,  they  shewed 
their  love  to  Gbd  by  triumphing  over  fear,  and  heading  captivity 
crotiveV  by  the  strength  of  their  Captain,  whose  'garments  were 
red  from  Bozrah'.' 

S.  But  this  fear  is  also  tremulous  and  criminal,  if  it  be  a  trouble 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  mountains  and  difficulties  of  duty,  and 
15  called  pusillanimity.  For  some  see  themselves  encompassed  with 
temptations,  they  observe  their  freqnent  faUs,  their  perpetual  returns 
from  good  purposes  to  weak  performances,  the  duly  mortifications 
that  are  necessary,  the  resisting  natural  appetites,  and  the  laying 
violent  hands  upon  the  desires  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  uneasiness  of 
their  spirits,  and  their  hard  labours,  and  therefore  this  makes  them 
afraid;  and  because  they  despair  to  run  through  the  whole  duty  in 
all  its  narts  and  periods,  thev  think  as  good  not  to  begin  at  all,  as 
after  laoour  and  expense  to  lose  the  jewel  and  the  charges  of  their 
venture.  St.  Austin  compares  such  men  to  children  and  fantastic 
persons,  affrighted  with  phantasms  and  spectres ; 

Terribflea  yisu  fonnse  * 

the  sight  seems  fuU  of  horror;  but  touch  them,  and  they  are  very 
nothing,  the  mere  daughters  of  a  sick  brain  and  a  weak  heart,  an 
infant  experience  and  a  trifling  judgment :  so  are  the  illusions  of  a 
weak  piety,  or  an  unskilful  confident  soul :  they  fancy  to  see  moun- 
tains of  (Ufficulty,  bnt  touch  them,  and  they  seem  like  clouds  riding 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  put  on  shapes  as  we  please  to  dream. 
He  that  denies  to  five  alms  for  fear  of  being  poor,  or  to  entertain  a 
disciple  for  fear  of  being  suspected  of  the  party,  or  to  own  a  duty  for 
fear  of  being  put  to  venture  for  a  crown;  he  that  takes  part  of  the 

1  John  iT.  18.]  1109  sqq.—Ppud.  periBteph.  hymn,  y.l 

8.  Amhr.  De  off  min.  L  41.]  «  [Ps.  Ixviii.  18.] 
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[Sur.  de  Sanctt  in  Jan.  L  tono.  i.         '  [Is.  Iziii  1.] 
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intemperance,  because  he  dares  not  displease  the  company,  or  in  anj 
sense  fears  the  fears  of  the  world,  and  not  the  fear  of  Ood,  this  man 
enters  into  his  portion  of  fear  betimes,  bat  it  will  not  be  finished  to 
eternal  ages.  To  fear  the  censures  of  men  when  God  is  your  judge, 
to  fear  their  evil  when  Ood  is  your  defence,  to  fear  Death  when  he  is 
the  entrance  to  life  and  felicity,  is  unreasonable  and  pernicious ;  but 
if  you  will  turn  your  passion  into  duty,  and  joy,  and  security,  fear  to 
offend  GoA,  to  enter  voluntarily  into  temptation ;  fear  the  alluring 
face  of  lust,  and  the  smooth  entertainments  of  intemperance;  fear 
the  anger  of  Gk)d  when  you  have  deserved  it,  and  when  you  have 
recovered  from  the  snare,  then  infinitely  fear  to  return  into  that 
condition  in  which  whosoever  dwells  is  the  heir  of  fear  and  eternal 
sorrow. 

Thus  far  I  have  discoursed  concermng  good  fear  and  bad,  that  is, 
filial  and  servile :  they  are  both  good,  if  by  servile  we  intend  initial, 
or  the  new-beginning  fear  of  penitents,  a  fear  to  ofiend  Grod  upon 
less  perfect  considerations :  but  servile  fear  is  vicious  when  it  still 
retains  the  affection  of  slaves,  and  when  its  effects  are  hatred,  weari- 
ness, displeasure,  and  want  of  charily :  and  of  the  same  cognations 
are  those  fears  which  are  superstitious  and  worldly. 

But  to  the  former  sort  of  virtuous  fear  some  also  add  another 
which  they  call  angelical,  that  is,  such  a  fear  as  the  blessed  angels 
have,  who  before  Qoi  hide  their  faces,  and  tremble  at  His  presence, 
and  ''fall  down  before  His  footstool  V'  and  are  ministers  of  His  anger 
and  messengers  of  His  mercy,  and  night  and  day  worship  Him  with 
the  profoundest  adoration.  This  is  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  the 
text,  ''Let  us  serve  God  with  reverence  and  godly  fear/'  all  holj 
fear  partakes  of  the  nature  of  this  which  divines  call  angeUcal,  and  it 
is  expressed  in  acts  of  adoration,  of  vows  and  holy  prayers,  in  hymns 
and  psalms,  in  the  eucharist  and  reverential  addresses ;  and  while  it 
proceeds  in  the  usual  measures  of  common  duty,  it  is  but  human ; 
but  as  it  arises  to  great  degrees  and  to  perfection,  it  is  angelical  and 
divine;  and  then  it  appertains  to  mystic  theology,  and  therefore  is  to 
be  considered  in  anomer  place;  but  for  the  present,  that  which  will 
regularly  concern  all  our  duty  is  this,  that  when  the  fear  of  God  is 
the  instrument  of  our  duty,  or  God's  worship,  the  greater  it  is,  it  is 
so  much  the  better.  It  is  an  old  proverbial  saying  among  the 
Bomans,  Religentem  esse  cportet,  religtoium  nefas  ^,  *  every  excess  in 
the  actions  of  religion  is  criminal;'  they  supposing  that  in  the  ser- 
vices of  their  gods  there  might  be  too  much*  True  it  is  there  may 
be  too  much  of  their  undecent  expressions;  and  in  things  indifferent 
the  very  multitude  is  too  much,  and  becomes  an  undecency;  and  if 
it  be  in  its  own  nature  undecent  or  disproportionable  to  the  end,  or 
the  rules,  or  the  analogy  of  the  religion,  it  will  not  stav  for  numbers 
to  make  it  intolerable ;  but  in  the  direct  actions  of  glorifying  God, 
in  doing  any  thing  of  His  commandments,  or  any  thing  which  He 

t  [Pi.  xdx.  6.]  ■  [Nigid.  FiguL  apad  AnL  GeU.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9.  p.  278.] 
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comniands,  or  connsels,  or  promises  to  reward,  there  can  nerer  be 
excess  or  superfioily :  and  therefore  in  these  cases  do  as  much  as  you 
can;  take  care  that  yonr  expressions  be  pradent  and  safe,  consisting 
with  thy  other  duties ;  and  for  the  passions  or  virtues  themselresj  let 
them  pass  from  beginning  to  great  progresses,  from  man  to  angel, 
from  the  imperfection  of  man  to  the  per&ctions  of  the  sons  of  God ; 
and  whenever  we  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  grow  up  with 
all  the  extension  and  in  the  veir  commensnration  of  a  full  grace,  we 
shall  never  go  beyond  the  exceUencies  of  God;  for  ornament  ma]^  be 
too  much,  and  turn  to  curiosily;  cleanness  may  be  changed  mto 
niceness ;  and  civil  compliance  may  become  flattery;  and  mobility  of 
tongue  may  rise  into  garrulity;  and  fame  and  honour  may  be  great 
unto  envv ;  and  health  itself,  if  it  be  athletic,  may  by  its  very  excess 
become  dangerous :  but  wisdom,  and  duty,  and  comeliness,  and  dis- 
cipline, a  good  mind,  and  the  fear  of  Goa,  and  doing  honour  to  His 
holy  name,  can  never  exceed ;  but  if  they  swell  to  g^t  prcmortions, 
they  pass  through  the  measures  of  grace,  and  are  united  to  felicity  in 
the  comprehensions  of  Qod,  in  the  joys  of  an  eternal  glory* 


SEEMON  X. 

THE  FLBSH  AIO)  THE  SFISTT. 


Matt.  xxvi.  41 :  latter  part. 

l%e  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  lut  the  flesh  ia  weak. 

Fbom  the  beginning  of  days  man  hath  been  so  cross  to  the  divine 
commandments,  that  in  many  cases  there  can  be  no  reason  given  why 
a  man  should  choose  some  ways,  or  do  some  actions,  but  only  because 
they  are  forbidden.  When  God  bade  the  Isradites  rise  and  go  up 
against  the  Ganaanites  and  possess  the  land,  they  would  not  stir; 
the  men  were  Anakims,  and  the  cities  were  impregnable,  and  there 
was  a  lion  in  the  way;  but  presently  after,  when  God  forbade  them 
to  go,  they  would  and  did  go,  though  they  died  for  it.  I  shall  not 
need  to  instance  in  particulars,  when  the  whole  life  of  man  is  a  per- 
petual contradiction;  and  the  state  of  disobedi^ice  is  called  the 
**  contradictions  of  sinners^;''  even  the  man  in  the  gospel  that  had 
two  sons,  they  both  crossed  him,  even  he  that  obeyed  him  and  he 
that  obeyed  lum  not:  for  the  one  said  he  would,  and  did  not;  the 
other  said  he  would  not,  and  did ;  and  so  do  we :  we  promise  fair, 
and  do  nothin|^;  and  they  that  do  best,  are  such  as  come  out  of 
darkness  into  light,  such  as  said  ''they  would  not,''  and  at  last  have 
better  bethought  themselves.     And  who  can  guess  at  any  other 

V  [Heb.  zii.  3.] 
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reason  why  men  shonld  refdse  to  be  temperate?  For  he  that  refdseth 
the  commandment,  first  does  violence  to  the  commandment,  and  puts 
on  a  preternatural  appetite;  he  spoils  his  health  and  he  spoils  his 
understanding;  he  brings  to  himself  a  world  of  diseases  and  a  health- 
less constitutionj  smart  and  sickly  nights,  a  loathing  stomach  and 
a  staring  eye,  a  gidd^  brain  and  a  swelled  belly,  gouts  and  dropsies, 
catarrhs  and  oppilations.  If  Qod  should  enjoin  men  to  suffer  all 
this,  heaven  and  earth  should  have  heard  our  complaints  against  un- 
just laws,  and  impossible  commandments :  for  we  complain  already, 
even  when  God  commands  us  to  drink  so  long  as  it  is  good  for  us; 
this  is  one  of  the  impossible  laws :  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
when  we  are  dry,  or  when  we  need  drink ;  for  if  we  do  know,  I  am 
sure  it  is  possible  enough  not  to  lift  up  the  wine  to  our  heads.  And 
when  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  commanded  us  to  love  our  enemies, 
we  think  we  have  so  much  reason  against  it  that  Qoi  will  easily 
excuse  our  disobedience  in  this  case;  and  yet  there  are  some  enemies 
whom  Ood  hath  commanded  us  not  to  love,  and  those  we  dote  on, 
we  cherish  and  feast  them,  and  as  St.  Paul  in  another  case,  '*  upon 
our  uncomelv  parts  we  bestow  more  abundant  comeliness.^'  For 
whereas  our  Dodv  itself  is  a  servant  to  our  soul,  we  make  it  the  heir 
of  all  things,  and  treat  it  here  already  as  if  it  were  in  majoriiy :  and 
make  that  which  at  the  best  was  but  a  weak  friend,  to  become  a 
strong  enemy;  and  hence  proceed  the  vices  of  the  worst,  and  the 
follies  and  imperfections  of  the  best :  the  spirit  is  either  in  slavery  or 
in  weakness,  and  when  the  flesh  is  not  strong  to  mischief,  it  is  weak 
to  goodness ;  and  even  to  the  apostles  our  blessed  Lord  said, ''  The 
spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.'' 

"  The  spirit,"  that  is,  6  l<r(a  ivOpfairos,  '  the  inward  man,'  or  the 
reasonable  part  of  man,  especially  as  helped  by  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
that  '^is  willing;"  for  it  is  the  principle  of  sdl  good  actions;  the 
ivfpyfiTucov,  '  the  power  of  working,'  is  from  the  spirit ;  but  the  flesh 
is  but  a  dull  ins^rumoit,  and  a  broken  arm,  in  which  there  ia  a 
principle  of  life,  but  it  moves  uneasily;  and  the  flesh  is  so  weak, 
that  in  scripture  to  be  'in  the  flesh'  signifles  a  state  of  wealmess  and 
infirmity ;  so  the  humiliation  of  Christ  is  expressed  by  being  'in  the 
flesh,'  fifos  4>av€p(t(i$€l9  kv  (rapKl^, '  Ood  manifested  in  the  flesh ;'  and 
what  St.  Peter  calls  ''nut  to  death  in  the  flesh V'  St.  Paul  calls 
"crucified  through  weacoess^;"  and  "ye  know  that  through  the 
infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached  unto  you*,"  said  St.  Paul :  but  here 
flesh  is  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  as  a  direct  enemy,  but  as  a  weak 
servant:  for  if  the  flesh  be  powerful  and  opposite,  the  spirit  stays 
not  there; 

^-^  Teniont  «d  oandida  tecta  oolnmbs*: 

the  old  man  and  the  new  cannot  dwell  together ;  and  therefore  here. 


^  t2 


Tim.  iii.  16.]  ■  [GaL  iv.  IS.] 

_  Pet  iii.  18.]  •  Ovid.  [Trist,  Ub.  i.  9.  liiL  7.] 

2  Cor  ziii  14.] 
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wheie  the  spirit  mclining  to  good^  well  disposed,  and  apt  to  holr 
counsels,  does  inhabit  in  society  with  the  flesB,  it  means  only  a  weak 
and  nnapt  nature,  or  a  state  of  infeoit  grace;  for  in  both  theee,  and 
in  these  only,  the  text  is  yeriiied.    Therefore  we  are  to  oonader, 

1.  The  infirmities  of  the  flesh  naturally. 

2.  Its  weakness  in  the  first  beginnings  of  the  state  of  grace,  its 
daily  pretensions  and  temptations,  its  excuses  and  lessenings  of  duty. 

S.  What  remedies  there  are  in  the  spirit  to  cure  the  evils  of 
nature. 

4.  How  far  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  can  consist  with  the  Spirit 
of  grace  in  well-grown  Christians. — ^This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  intend 
upon  these  words. 

I.  Our  nature  is  too  weak  in  order  to  our  duty  and  final  interest, 
that  at  first  it  cannot  move-one  step  towards  God,  unless  God  by  His 
preventing  grace  puts  into  it  a  new  possibility. 

06Sir  AxiSr^cpor  ycua  rpi^i  Mjp^ivoM, 

'there  is  nothing  that  creeps  upon  the  earth,  nothing  that  ever  CK)d 
made,  weaker  than  man;'  for  God  fitted  horses  and  muks  with 
strength,  bees  and  pismires  with  sagacity,  harts  and  hares  with  swift- 
ness, binis  with  feathers  and  a  li^t  auy  body;  and  thqr  aU  know 
their  times,  and  are  fitted  for  their  work,  and  regularly  acquire  the 
proper  end  of  their  creation;  but  man,  that  was  designed  to  an  im- 
mortal duration  and  the  fruition  of  God  for  ever,  knows  not  how  to 
obtain  it;  he  is  made  upright  to  look  up  to  heaven,  but  he  knows 
no  more  how  to  purchase  it  than  to  dimb  it.  Once  man  went  to 
make  an  ambitious  tower  to  outreach  the  clouds,  or  the  preternatural 
risings  of  the  waters,  but  could  not  do  it;  he  cannot  promise  himself 
the  daily  bread  of  his  necessity  upon  the  stock  of  his  own  wit  or 
industrv;  and  for  going  to  heaven,  he  was  so  far  firam  doing  that 
naturally,  that  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  made  he  became  the  son  of 
death,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  get  a  pardon  for  eating  of  an  apple 
against  the  divine  commandment;  jcol  ^fMv  ^^crci  rinva  ipyijs^  said 
the  apostle,  'by  nature  we  were  the  sons  of  wrath,'  that  is,  we  were 
bom  heirs  of  death,  which  death  came  upon  us  from  God's  anger  for 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents ;  or, '  by  nature,'  that  is,  Svtws,  i^ri$m, 
'  really,'  not  by  the  help  of  fancy  and  fiction  of  law,  for  so  OBcu- 
menius^  and  Theophylact*  expound  it;  but  because  it  does  not 
relate  to  the  sin  of  Adam  in  its  first  intention,  but  to  the  evil  state 
of  sin  in  which  Uie  Ephesians  walked  bdbre  their  conversion,  it 
signifies  that  our  nature  of  itself  is  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  Spirit 
of  grace ;  it  is  privativelv  opposed,  that  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  can  bring  us  to  felicity :  nothing  but  an  obediential  capacity; 
our  flesh  can  become  sanctified  as  the  stones  can  become  cnildren 
unto  Abraham,  or  as  dead  seed  can  become  living  com;  and  so  it  is 
^  Horn.  [Od.  9".  180.]     •  [Epb.  u.  S.]     *  [In  loe.  p.  621.]    •  [In  1^.  ?•  ^^^1 
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with  OS,  that  it  is  necessary  God  should  make  us  a  new  creation  if 
He  means  to  save  us ;  He  must  take  our  hearts  of  stone  away^  and 
give  us  hearts  of  flesh ;  He  must  purge  the  old  leaven,  and  make  us  a 
new  conspersion ;  He  must  /iestroy  the  flesh,  and  must  breathe  into  us 
spiritum  vita,  the  celestial  'breath  of  life/  without  which  we  can  neither 
Uve,  nor  move,  nor  have  our  being.    "  No  inan  can  come  unto  Me/' 
said  Christ,  '^ unless  My  Father  draw  him'*/'  irn  ipwos  &pTra<r6ivT€s 
ovpavCov,  Ka06,Tt€p  ol  fioKyjsvoyL^voi  kcX  KopvPavruivTCS  iv0ov(ridC<^cnp 
ft^XP*^  ^^  ^o  Tro6ovfi€vov  ^oxris*  'the  divine  love  must  come  upon  us 
and  snatch  us'  from  our  imperfection,  enlighten  our  understanding, 
move  and  stir  our  affections,  open  the  gates  of  heaven,  turn  our 
nature  into  grace,  entirely  forgive  our  former  prevarications,  take  us 
by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  all  along;  and  we  only  contribute  our 
assent  unto  it,  just  as  a  child  when  he  is  tempted  to  learn  to  go,  and 
called  upon,  and  guided,  and  upheld,  and  constrained  to  put  his  feet 
to  the  ground,  lest  he  feel  the  danger  by  the  smart  of  a  fall ;  just  so 
is  our  nature,  and  our  state  of  flesh.     God  teaches  us  and  invites  us. 
He  makes  us  willing  and  then  makes  us  able.  He  lends  us  helps, 
and  guides  our  hands  and  feet ;  and  all  the  way  constrains  us,  but 
yet  so  as  a  reasonable  creature  can  be  constrained ;   that  is,  made 
willing  with  arguments,  and  new  inducements,  by  a  state  of  circum- 
stances and  conditional  necessities :  and  as  this  is  a  great  glorification 
of  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  declares  our  manner  of  co-operation,  so 
it  represents  our  nature  to  be  weak  as  a  child,  ignorant  as  infancy, 
helpless  as  an  orphan,  averse  as  an  uninstructed  person,  in  so  great 
degrees  that  God  is  forced  to  bring  us  to  a  holy  life  by  arts  great 
and  many  as  the  power  and  principles  of  the  creation ;  with  this  only 
difference,  that  the  subject  matter  and  object  of  this  new  creation  is 
a  free  agent :  in  the  first  it  was  purely  obediential  and  passive;  and 
as  the  passion  of  the  first  was  an  effect  of  the  same  power  that  re- 
duced it  to  act,  so  the  freedom  of  the  second  is  given  us  in  our 
nature  by  Him  that  onlv  can  reduce  it  to  act ;  for  it  is  a  freedom 
that  cannot  therefore  choose,  because  it  does  not  understand,  nor 
taste,  nor  perceive,  the  things  of  God ;  and  therefore  must  by  God's 
grace  be  reduced  to  action,  as  at  first  the  whole  matter  of  the  world 
was  by  God's  almightiness ;  for  so  God  ''worketh  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure**." 

But  that  I  may  instance. in  particulars:  our  natural  weakness 
appears  best  in  two  things,  even  in  the  two  great  instances  of  temp- 
tations, pleasure,  and  pain ;  in  both  which  the  flesh  is  destroyed  if  it 
be  not  helped  by  a  mighty  grace,  as  certainly  as  the  canes  do  bow 
their  heads  before  the  breath  of  a  mighty  wind. 

1.  In  pleasure  we  see  it  by  the  public  miseries  and  follies  of  the 
world.     An  old  Greek*  said  well, 

oWiv  4tcx»'«'  ^t^s  iirriv  ot^tvhsf 

iAA*  «*<rl  rod  K4pBovs  fliroKrcj  fjrroi'fj* 
'  [John  iv.  44.]  i  [Philo,  de  vit  contempL,  torn.  ii.  p.  473,  ed.  Mangey.] 

'  [Phil,  il  13.]  »  [AriBtoph,  Plut,  362.] 
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'there  is  amongst  men  nothing  perfect^  because  men  carry  themselves 
as  persons  that  are  less  than  mone^/  servants  of  gain  and  interest. 
We  are  like  the  foolish  poet  that  Horace*  tells  of; 

Gettit  enim  mimmum  in  loculos  demittere,  post  hoc 
Secoruiy  cadat  an  recto  ttet  fabula  talo ; 

let  him  but  have  money  for  the  rehearsong  his  comedy,  he  cares  not 
whether  you  like  it  or  no ;  and  if  a  tempta^on  of  money  comes  strong 
and  violent,  you  may  as  well  tie  a  wud  dog  to  quietness  with  the 
guts  of  a  tender  kid,  as  suppose  that  most  men  can  do  virtuously, 
when  they  mav  sm  at  a  great  price.  Men  avoid  poverty,  not  only 
because  it  hath  some  inconveniences,  for  thev  are  few  and  litlie;  but 
because  it  is  the  nurse  of  virtue;  they  run  from  it  as  children  from 
strict  parents  and  tutors,  from  those  that  would  confine  them  to 
reason,  and  sober  counsels,  that  would  make  them  labour,  that  they 
may  become  pale  and  lean,  that  they  may  become  wise.  But  because 
riches  is  attended  by  pride  and  lust,  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
hath  in  its  hand  all  that  it  hath  in  its  heart,  and  sin  waits  upon 
wealth  ready  dressed  and  fit  for  action;  therefore  in  some  temptations 
they  confess  how  little  their  souls  are,  they  caimot  stand  that  assault ; 
but  because  this  passion  is  the  daughter  of  voluptuousness,  and  very 
often  is  but  a  servant-sin,  ministering  to  sensual  pleasures,  the  great 
weakness  of  the  flesh  is  more  seen  in  the  matter  of  carnal  crimes, 
lust  and  drunkenness.  Nemo  enim  ee  adeuefacU  ad  vitandum  et  ex 
animo  eveUendum  ea,  qua  molesta  ei  non  eunt^;  men  are  so  in  love 
with  pleasure  that  they  cannot  think  of  morti^g  or  crucifying  their 
lust;  we  do  violence  to  what  we  hate,  not  to  what  we  love.  But  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  empire  of  lust,  is  visible  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  the  captivity  and  roily  of  wise  men.  For  you  shall 
see  some  men  fit  to  govern  a  province,  sober  in  their  counsels,  wise 
in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  men  of  discourse  and  reason,  fit  to  sit 
with  princes,  or  to  treat  concerning  peace  and  war,  the  fate  of  empires 
and  the  changes  of  the  world ;  yet  tnese  men  shall  fall  at  the  beauty 
of  a  woman,  as  a  man  dies  at  the  blow  of  an  angel,  or  gives  up  his 
breath  at  the  sentence  and  decree  of  God.  Was  not  Solomon  glorious 
in  all  things  but  when  he  bowed  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  then  to 
devils  P  And  is  it  not  published  by  the  sentence  and  observation  of 
all  the  world,  that  the  bravest  men  have  been  softened  into  effeminaqr 
by  the  lisping  charms  and  childish  noises  of  women  and  imperfect 
persons  ?  A  fair  slave  bowed  the  neck  of  stout  Polydamas,  which 
was  stiff  and  inflexible  to  the  contentions  of  an  enemy :  and  suppose 
a  man  set,  like  the  brave  boy  of  the  king  of  Nicomedia^,  in  the 
midst  of  temptation  by  a  witty  beauty,  tied  upon  a  bed  with  silk  and 
pretty  violences,  courted  with  music  and  perfumes,  with  promises 

«  [Ep.,  lib.  H.  1.  lln.  175.]  part.  2.  coL  69.— Niceph.  Hist  eccl.,liU 

J  [Plut  de  garrul.,  torn.  viii.  p.  SI. j         vii.  cap.  18.— Gf.  vol.  iil  p.  06.'] 


^  [S.  Hieron.  in  vit  S.  Pauli,  torn.  iv. 
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and  easy  postures^  invited  by  opportunity  and  importunity^  by  rewards 
and  impunity,  by  privacy  and  a  guard ;  what  would  his  nature  do  in 
tins  throng  of  evils  and  vile  drcnmstanoes  ?  The  grace  of  God 
secured  the  young-  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  rode  in  triumph;  but 
what  can  flesh  do  in  such  a  day  of  danger  P  is  it  not  necessary  that 
we  take  in  auxiliaries  from  reason  and  rehgion,  from  heaven  and 
earth,  from  observation  and  experience,  from  hope  and  fear^  and 
cease  to  be  what  we  are,  lest  we  become  what  we  ought  notP  It  is 
certain  that  in  the  cases  of  temptations  to  voluptuousness,  a  man  is 
naturally,  as  the  prophet^  said  of  Ephraim,  like  ''a  pigeon  that  hath 
no  heart,''  no  courage,  no  conduct,  no  resolution,  no  discourse,  but 
falls  as  the  water  of  Nilus  when  it  comes  to  its  cataracts,  it  falls 
infinitely  and  without  restraint :  and  if  we  consider  how  many  drunken 
meetings  the  sun  sees  every  day ;  how  many  markets,  and  fairs,  and 
clubs,  that  is,  so  many  solemnities  of  drunkenness,  are  at  this  instant 
uuder  the  eye  of  heaven ;  that  many  nations  are  marked  for  intempe- 
rance, and  that  it  is  less  noted  because  it  is  so  popular  and  universal, 
and  tliat  even  in  the  midst  of  the  glories  of  Christianity  there  are  so 
many  persons  drunk,  or  too  full  with  meat,  or  grpedy  of  lust,  even 
now  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  us  to  make  us  sober,  and 
temperate,  and  chaste ;  we  may  well  imagine,  since  all  men  have  flesh, 
and  all  men  have  not  the  Spirit,  the  flesh  is  the  parent  of  sin  and 
death,  and  it  can  be  nothing  else. 

2.  And  it  is  no  otherwise  when  we  are  tempted  with  pain.  We 
are  so  impatient  of  pain  that  nothing  can  reconcile  us  to  it;  not  the 
laws  of  God,  not  the  necessities  of  nature,  not  the  society  of  all  our 
kindred,  and  of  all  the  world,  not  the  interest  of  virtue,  not  the 
hopes  of  heaven;  we  wiU  submit  to  pain  upon  no  terms  but  the 
basest  and  most  dishonourable;  for  if  sin  bring  us  to  pain,  or  affiront, 
or  sickness,  we  choose  that,  so  it  be  in  the  retinue  of  a  lust  and  a 
base  desire ;  but  we  accuse  nature  and  blaspheme  God,  we  murmur 
and  are  impatient,  when  pain  is  sent  to  us  from  Him  that  ought  to 
send  it,  and  intends  it  as  a  mercy  when  it  comes.  But  in  the  matter 
of  afflictions  and  bodily  sickness,  we  are  so  weak  and  broken,  so 
uneasy  and  unapt  to  sufferance,  that  this  alone  is  beyond  the  cure  of 
the  old  philosophy.  Many  can  endure  poverty,  and  many  can  retire 
from  shame  and  laugh  at  home,  and  very  many  can  endure  to  be 
slaves;  but  when  pain  and  sharpness  are  to  oe  endured  for  the 
interests  of  virtue,  we  find  but  few  martyrs ;  and  they  that  are,  suffer 
more  within  themselves  by  their  fears  and  their  temptations,  by  their 
uncertain  purposes  and  violence  to  nature,  than  the  hangman's 
sword ;  the  martyrdom  is  within ;  and  then  he  hath  won  his  crown, 
not  when  he  hath  suffered  the  blow,  but  when  he  hath  overcome  his 
fears,  and  made  his  spirit  conqueror.  It  was  a  sad  instance  of  our 
infirmity,  when  of  the  forty  martyrs  of  Cappadocia™  set  in  a  freezing 
lake,  almost  consummate,  and  an  angel  was  reaching  the  crown  and 
1  [Hos.  vii.  11.]      .  .  ■•  [S.  Basil.,  bom.  six.  §  7.  torn.  u.  p.  154.] 
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placing  it  upon  their  brows^  the  flesh  failed  one  of  them,  and  drew 
the  spirit  after  it ;  and  the  man  was  called  off  from  his  scene  of  noble 
oontention,  and  died  in  warm  water : ' 

Odi  artus,  fragilemqae  hone  corporis  nsam 

Deiertorexn  animi " ; 

We  carry  abont  ns  the  body  of  death,  and  we  bring  evils  upon  our- 
selves by  our  follies,  and  then  know  not  how  to  bear  them;  and  the 
flesh  forsakes  the  spirit.  And  indeed  in  sickness  the  infirmity  is  so 
very  great,  that  Qoi  in  a  manner  at  that  time  hath  reduced  all  reli* 
gion  into  one  virtue;  patience  with  its  appendages  is  the  sum  total 
of  ahnoet  all  our  iuty  that  is  proper  to  the  days  of  sorrow ;  and  we 
shall  find  it  enough  to  entertain  all  our  powers,  and  to  employ  all 
our  aids ;  the  counsels  of  wise  men  and  the  comforts  of  our  friends, 
the  advices  of  scripture  and  the  results  of  experience,  the  graces  of 
Ood,  and  the  strength  of  our  own  resolutions,  are  all  then  full  of 
employments,  and  find  it  work  enough  to  secure  that  one  grace. 
For  then  it  is  that  a  cloud  is  wrapf^  about  our  heads,  and  our 
reason  stoops  under  sorrow :  the  soul  is  sad,  and  its  instrument  is 
out  of  tune ;  the  auxiliaries  are  disordered,  and  every  thought  sits 
heavily;  then  a  comfort  cannot  make  the  body  feel  it,  and  the  soul 
is  not  so  abstracted  to  rejoice  much  without  its  partner;  so  that  the 
proper  joys  of  the  soul, — such  as  are  hope,  and  wise  discourses,  and 
satisfactions  of  reason,  and  the  ofSces  of  religion, — are  felt,  just  as 
we  now  perceive  the  joys  of  heaven,  with  so  little  relish,  that  it 
comes  as  news  of  a  victory  to  a  man  upon  the  rack,  or  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  one  condemned  to  die ;  he  hears  a  story  which  was  made 
to  deb^t  him,  but  it  came  when  he  was  dead  to  joy  and  all  its  capa- 
cities; and  therefore  sickness,  though  it  be  a  good  monitor,  yet  it  is 
an  ill  sta^  to  act  some  virtues  in;  and  a  good  man  cannot  then  do 
much,  and  therefore  he  that  is  in  the  state  of  flesh  and  blood  can  do 
nothing  at  alL 

But  in  these  considerations  we  find  our  nature  in  disadvantages ; 
and  a  strong  man  may  be  overcome  when  a  stronger  comes  to  diwrn 
him ;  and  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  violences  of  choice  and  chance ; 
but  it  is  no  better  in  any  thing  else :  for  nature  is  weak  in  all  its 
strengths  and  in  its  fights,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  its  actions  and 
passions ;  we  love  some  things  violently,  and  hate  others  unreason- 
ably; any  thing  can  Mght  us  when  we  would  be  confident,  and 
nothmg  can  scare  us  when  we  ought  to  fear;  the  breaking  of  a  glass 
puts  us  into  a  supreme  anger,  and  we  are  dull  and  indiflerent  as 
a  Stoic  when  we  see  God  dishonoured ;  we  passionately  desire  our 
preservation,  and  yet  we  violently  destroy  ourselves,  and  will  not  be 
hindered ;  we  cannot  deny  a  friend  when  he  tempts  us  to  sin  and 
death,  and  yet  we  daily  dieny  God  when  He  passionately  invites  us 
to  life  and  health ;  we  are  greedy  after  money,  and  yet  spend  it  vainly 

a  [Stet  Theb.,  viii.  788.] 
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npon  our  lusts ;  we  liate  to  see  any  man  flattered  but  ourselves^  and 
we  can  endure  folly  if  it  be  on  our  side^  and  a  sin  for  our  interest : 
we  desire  health,  and  yet  we  exchange  it  for  wine  and  madness ;  we 
sink  when  a  persecution  comes,  and  yet  cease  not  daily  to  persecute 
ourselves,  doing  mischie&  worse  than  the  sword  of  tyrants,  and  great 
as  the  malice  of  a  devil. 

But  to  sum  up  all  the  evils  that  can  be  spoken  of  the  infirmities 
of  the  flesh ;  the  proper  nature  and  habitudes  of  men  are  so  foolish 
and  impotent,  so  averse  and  peevish  to  all  good,  that  a  man^s  will  is 
of  itself  only  free  to  choose  evils.  Neither  is  it  a  contradiction  to 
say  'hberty,'  and  yet  suppose  it  determined  to  one  object  only ;  because 
that  one  object  is  the  thing  we  choose.  For  although  God  hath  set 
life  and  death  before  us,  fire  and  water,  good  and  evU,  and  hath  pri- 
marily put  man  into  the  hands  of  his  own  counsel,  that  he  might 
have  chosen  good  as  well  as  evil;  yet  because  he  did  not,  but  fell 
into  an  evil  condition  and  corrupted  manners,  and  grew  in  love  with 
it,  and  infected  all  his  children  with  vicious  examples  :  and  all  nations 
of  the  world  have  contracted  some  universal  stains,  and  **  the  thoughts 
of  men's  hearts  are  only  evil  V'  and  that  "continually,'^  and  "  there  is 
not  one  that  doth  good,  no,  not  one  that  sinneth  not^*:''  since,  I  say, 
all  the  world  have  sinned,  we  cannot  suppose  a  liberty  of  indifferency 
to  good  and  bad ;  it  is  impossible  in  such  a  liberty  tnat  there  should 
be  no  variety,  that  all  should  choose  the  same  tmng ;  but  a  liberty 
of  complacenc]^  or  dehght  we  may  suppose ;  that  is  so,  that  though 
naturally  he  might  choose  good,  yet  morally  he  is  so  determined  with 
his  love  to  evil,  that  good  seldom  comes  into  dispute ;  and  a  man 
runs  to  evil  as  he  runs  to  meat  or  sleep ;  for  why  else  should  it  be 
thiit  every  one  can  teach  a  child  to  be  proud,  or  to  swear,  to  lie,  or 
to  do  little  spites  to  his  playfellow,  and  can  train  him  np  to  in&nt 
follies;  but  the  severity  of  tutors,  and  the  care  of  parents,  discipUne 
and  watchfulness,  arts  and  dihgence,  all  is  too  little  to  make  him  love 
but  to  say  his  prayers,  or  to  do  that  which  becomes  persons  designed 
for  honest  purposes :  and  his  malice  shall  outrun  his  years,  he  shall 
be  a  man  in  villany  before  he  is  by  law  capable  of  choice  or  inherit 
tance;  and  this  indisposition  lasts  upon  us  for  ever;  even  as  long 
as  we  live,  just  in  the  same  degrees  as  flesh  and  blood  does  rule  us :  <rcS* 
yxLTOi  ^v  yap  appctxrrlav  larai^  t^i^,  V^X^^  ^^  vdjrrjfia^  iarpos  larai 
Oavaroi,  '  art  of  physicians  can  cure  the  evils  of  the  body,  but  this 
strange  propensity  to  evil  nothing  can  cure  but  death;'  the  grace  of 
God  eases  the  niaUgnity  here,  but  it  cannot  be  cured  but  by  gloiy : 
that  is,  this  freedom  of  delight,  or  perfect  unabated  election  of  evil, 
which  is  consequent  to  the  evil  manners  of  the  world,  although  it 
be  lessened  by  the  intermedial  state  of  grace,  yet  it  is  not  cured  until 
it  be  changed  into  its  quite  contrary ;  but  as  it  is  in  heaven,  all  that 
is  happy,  and  glorious,  and  free,  yet  can  choose  nothing  but  the  love 
of  God  and  excellent  things,  because  God  fills  all  the  capacities  of 

©  [Gen.  vi.  5.]  P  [Pa.  liii.  8.] 
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saints^  and  there  is  nothing  without  Him  that  hath  any  degrees  of 
amability :  so  in  the  state  of  nature^  of  flesh  and  blood ;  there  is  so 
much  ignorance  of  spiritual  excellencies^  and  so  nmch  proportion  to 
sensual  objects  which  in  most  instances  and  in  many  degrees  are  pro* 
hibited,  that  as  men  naturally  know  no  ^ood  but  to  please  a  wild, 
undetermined^  infinite  appetite,  so  they  will  nothing  else  but  what  is 
good  in  their  limit  and  proportion ;  and  it  is  with  us  as  it  was  with 
the  she-goat  tiiat  suckled  the  wolfs  whelp  4;  he  grew  up  by  his  nurse's 
nulk,  and  at  last  having  forgot  his  foster-mother's  kindness^  ate  that 
udder  which  gave  him  drink  and  nourishment ; 

Improbitaa  nuUo  flectitor  obseqnio^, 

for '  no  kindness  will  cure  an  ill  nature  and  a  base  disposition;'  so  are 
we  in  the  first  constitution  of  our  nature;  so  pmectly  given  to 
natural  vices,  that  by  degrees  we  degenerate  into  unnatural,  and  no 
education  or  power  of  ut  can  make  us  choose  wisely  or  honestly : 
iyii  Vk  iiCav  €vyip€iay  ip^rriv  otba,  said  Phalaris',  'there  is  no  good 
nature  but  only  virtue :'  till  we  are  new  created,  we  are  wolves  and 
serpents,  free  and  delighted  in  the  choice  of  evil,  but  stones  and  iron 
to  all  excellent  things  and  purposes. 

n.  Next  I  am  to  consider  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  even  when 
the  state  is  changed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  state  of  grace :  for  many 
persons,  as  soon  as  the  grace  of  Ood  rises  in  their  hearts,  are  all  on 
fire  and  inflamed;  it  is  with  them  as  Homer  said  of  the  Sirian  star, 

Aapurpirttros  itkv  tr/  ior\,  Kcuc^r  94  re  ffijfUL  r4TvKTm, 
Kai  r§  ^4p9i  voAA^  wvprrhtf  9€i\o7ffi  fiparouruf  ^ 

'it  shines  finely,  and  brings  fevers*/  splendour  and  zeal  are  the 
effects  of  the  first  grace,  and  sometimes  the  first  turns  into  pride,  and 
the  second  into  uncharitableness ;  and  either  by  too  duU  and  slow 
motions,  or  by  too  violent  and  unequal,  the  fiesh  will  make  pretences, 
and  too  often  prevail  upon  the  spirit,  even  after  the  grace  of  God 
hath  set  up  its  banners  m  our  hearts. 

1.  Li  some  dispositions  that  are  forward  and  apt,  busy  and  un- 
quiet, when  the  grace  of  Ood  hath  taken  possession  and  begins  to 
give  laws,  it  seems  so  pleasant  and  gay  to  their  undisceming  spirits 
to  be  delivered  from  the  sottishness  of  lust  and  the  follies  of  drunken- 
ness,  that  reflecting  upon  the  change  they  begin  to  love  themselves 
too  well,  and  take  dehght  in  the  wisdom  of  the  change  and  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  new  life ;  and  then  ihej,  hating  their  own  follies, 
begin  to  despise  them  that  dwell  below ;  it  was  tne  trick  of  the  old 
phflosopheis  whom  Aristophanes^  thus  describes, 

robs  iXafSvas, 

rovs  itxptw^TttSt  robs  hnnro9^ovs  \4y*U' 

«  [AlcUi.  emblem.  Ixiv.— See  append.]  *  l  "•  X*-  80-] 
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'pale^  and  barefoot^  and  proud/  that  is^  persons  singular  in  their 
habit^  eminent  in  their  institution,  proud  and  pleased  in  their  per^ 
sons,  and  despisess  of  them  that  are  less  glorious  in  their  virtues 
than  themsdves;  and  for  this  very  thing  our  blessed  Saviour  remarks 
the  pharisees,  they  were  severe  and  fantastical  advancers  of  themselves, 
and  judges  of  their  neighbours ;  and  here,  when  they  have  mortified 
corporal  vices,  such  which  are  scandalous  and  pimishable  by  men, 
they  keep  the  spiritual,  and  those  that  are  only  discernible  by  God : 
these  men  do  but  change  their  sin  from  scandal  to  danger,  and  that 
they  may  sin  more  safely,  they  sm.more  spiritually. 

2.  Sometimes  the  passions  of  the  flesh  spoil  the  changes  of  the 
spirit,  by  natural  excesses,  and  disproportion  of  degrees;  it  mingles 
violence  with  industry,  and  fuiy  with  zeal,  and  uncharitableness  with 
reproof,  and  censuring  with  discipline,  and  violence  with  desires,  and 
immortifications  in  all  the  appetites  and  prosecutions  of  the  soul. 
Some  think  it  is  enough  in  all  instances  if  they  pray  hugely  and 
fervently ;  and  ^at  it  is  religion  impatiently  to  desire  a  victory  over 
our  enemies,  or  the  life  of  a  child,  or  an  heir  to  be  bom ;  they  call 
it  holy,  so  they  desire  it  in  prayer ;  that  if  they  reprove  a  vicious 
person,  they  may  say  what  they  list,  and  be  as  angry  as  they  please ; 
that  when  they  demand  but  reason,  they  may  enforce  it  by  all  means ; 
that  when  they  exact  duiy  of  their  children,  they  may  be  imperious 
and  without  limit ;  that  if  they  design  a  good  end,  they  may  pro- 
secute it  by  all  instruments ;  that  when  they  give  God  thanks  for 
blessings,  they  may  value  the  thing  as  high  as  they  list,  though  their 
persons  come  into  a  share  of  the  honour;  here  the  spirit  is  willing 
and  holy,  but  the  flesh  creeps  too  busily,  and  insinuates  into  the 
substance  of  good  actions,  and  spoils  them  by  unhandsome  circum- 
stances ;  and  then  the  prayer  is  spoiled  for  want  of  prudence  or  con- 
formity to  God's  will,  and  discipline  and  government  is  imbittered 
by  an  angry  spirit ;  and  the  faUier's  authority  turns  into  an  uneasy 
load,  by  being  thrust  like  an  unequal  burden  to  one  side,  without 
allowing  equal  measures  to  the  other :  and  if  we  consider  it  wisely, 
we  shall  find  that  in  many  good  actions  the  flesh  is  the  bigger  ingre- 
dient, and  we  betray  ou^  weak  constitutions  even  when  we  do  justice 
or  charity ;  and  many  men  pray  in  the  flesh,  when  they  pretend  they 
pray  by  the  Spirit. 

8.  In  the  first  changes  and  weak  progresses  of  our  spiritual  life 
we  find  a  long  weakness  upon  us,  because  we  are  long  before  we 
begin,  and  the  flesh  was  powerful,  and  its  habits  strong,  and  it  will 
mingle  indirect  pretences  with  all  the  actions  of  the  spirit ;  if  we 
mean  to  pray,  the  flesh  thrusts  in  thoughts  of  the  world ;  and  our 
tongue  speaks  one  thing,  and  our  heart  means  another ;  and  we  are 
hardly  brought  to  say  our  prayers,  or  to  undertake  a  fasting-day, 
or  to  celebrate  a  communion :  and  if  we  remember  that  all  these 
are  holy  actions,  and  that  we  have  many  opportunities  of  doing 
them  all,  and  yet  do  them  very  seldom,  and  then  very  coldly,  it  will 
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be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  account  that  our  flesh  and  oux  natural 
weakness  prevails  oftener  than  our  spiritual  strengths:  ot  voXvv 
yp6vov  bcOivrts,  k&v  XvOcUv,  ov  bvvifji^voi  ^abiCciv,  xnroa-KeklCovTcu^' 
^  they  that  are  bound  long  in  chains^  feel  such  a  lameness  in  the  first 
restitutions  of  their  Hberty/  vnb  rijs  iroXvxpovCov  r^v  h^ay^v  crovq^ 
BflaSf  'by  reason  of  the  long-accustomed  chain  and  pressure/  that 
they  must  stay  till  nature  hath  set  them  free^  and  the  disease  be  taken 
off  as  well  as  the  chain;  and  when  the  soul  is  got  free  from  her  actual 
pressure  of  sins,  still  the  wound  remains,  and  a  long  habitude  and 
longing  after  it,  a  looking  back ;  and  upon  the  presenting  the  old 
object,  the  same  company,  or  the  remembrance  of  the  delight,  the 
iancy  strikes,  and  the  heart  fails,  and  the  temptations  return  and 
stand  dressed  in  form  and  circumstances,  and  ten  to  one  but  the 
man  dies  again. 

4.  Some  men  are  wise  and  know  their  weaknesses,  and  to  prevent 
their  startings  back,  will  make  fierce  and  strong  resolutions,  and  bind 
up  their  gaps  with  thorns,  and  make  a  new  hedge  about  their  spirits; 
and  what  then  ?  This  shews  indeed  that ''  the  spirit  is  willing ;"  but 
the  storm  arises,  and  winds  blow,  and  rain  descends,  and  presently 
the  earth  trembles,  ahd  the  whole  fabric  falls  into  ruin  and  disorder* 
A  resolution  such  as  we  usually  make  is  nothing  but  a  little  trench 
which  every  child  can  step  over;  and  there  is  no  civil  man  that 
commits  a  willing  sin  but  he  does  it  against  his  resolution ;  and  what 
Christian  lives  that  will  not  say  and  think  that  he  hath  repented  in 
some  degree;  and  yet  still  they  commit  sin,  that  is,  they  oreak  all 
their  holy  purposes  as  readily  as  they  lose  a  dream ;  and  so  great  is 
our  weakness,  that  to  most  men  the  strength  of  a  resolution  is  just 
such  a  restraint  as  he  suffers  who  is  imprisoned  in  a  curtain,  and 
secured  with  doors  and  bars  of  the  finest  linen :  for  though  ''  the 
spirit  be  strong'^  to  resolve,  "  the  flesh  is  weak''  to  keep  it. 

5.  But  when  they  have  felt  their  follies,  and  see  the  linen  veil 
rent,  some  that  are  desirous  to  please  Ood  back  their  resolutions 
Mith  vows,  and  then  the  spirit  is  fortified,  and  the  flesh  may  tempt 
and  call,  but  the  soul  cannot  come  forth,  and  therefore  it  tnumphs, 
and  acts  its  interest  easily  and  certainly ;  and  then  the  flesh  is  morti- 
fied: it  may  be  so.  But  do  not  many  of  us  enquire  after  a  vow°? 
And  if  we  consider,  it  may  be  it  was  rash,  or  it  was  an  impossible 
matter,  or  without  just  consideration,  and  weighing  of  circumstances, 
or  the  case  is  altered,  and  there  is  a  new  emergent  necessity,  or  a  vow 
is  no  more  than  a  resolution  made  in  matter  of  duty ;  both  are  made 
for  God,  and  in  His  eye  and  witness ;  or  if  nothing  will  do  it,  men 
grow  sad  and  weary,  and  despair,  and  are  impatient,  and  bite  the  knot 
in  pieces  with  their  teeth,  which  they  cannot  by  disputing  and  the 
arts  of  the  tongue.  A  vow  will  not  secure  our  duty,  because  it  is 
not  stronger  than  our  appetite,  and  the  spirit  of  man  is  weaker  than 
the  habits  and  superinauced  nature  of  the  flesh;  but  by  little  and 

«  [Pint,  de  Kber.  educand.,  torn.  vi.  p.  21.]  ■  [Prov.  xx.  25.] 
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little  it  jEeJIs  off^  like  the  finest  thread  twisted  upon  the,  traces  of  a 
chariot^  it  cannot  hold  long. 

6.  Beyond  all  this,  some  choose  excellent  guides,  and  stand  within 
the  restraints  of  modesty^  and  a  severe  monitor ;  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  hath  put  a  veil  upon  our  spirits ;  and  by  modesty  in  women  and 
young  persons^  by  reputation  in  the  more  aged^  and  by  honour  in  the 
more  noble^  and  by  conscience  in  all,  hath  fortified  the  spirit  of  man^ 
that  men  dare  not  prevaricate  their  duty,  though  they  be  tempted 
strcmgly,  and  invited  perpetually ;  and  this  is  a  partition-wall  that 
separates  the  spirit  firom  the  flesh,  and  keeps  it  in  its  proper  strengths 
and  retirements.  But  here  the  spirit  of  man,  for  all  that  it  is  assisted, 
strongly  breaks  from  the  enclosure,  and  runs  into  societies  of  flesh, 
and  sometimes  despises  reputation,  and  sometimes  suppUes  it  with 
little  arts  of  flattery  and  self-love ;  and  is  modest  as  long  as  it  can  be 
secret,  and  when  it  is  discovered  it  grows  impudent;  and  a  man 
shelt^s  himself  in  crowds  and  heaps  of  sinners,  and  beUeves  that  it 
is  no  worse  with  him  than  with  otner  mighty  criminals  and  public 
persons,  who  bring  sin  into  credit  among  fools  and  vicious  persons ; 
or  else  men  take  tsiae  measures  of  fame  or  public  honesty,  and  the 
world  being  broken  into  so  many  parts  of  disunion,  and  agreeing  in 
nothing  but  in  confederate  vice,  ana  grown  so  remiss  in  governments 
and  severe  accounts,  every  thing  is  left  so  loose,  that  honour  and 
pubUc  fame,  modesty  and  shame,  are  now  so  slender  guards  to  the 
spirit,  that  the  flesh  breaks  in,  and  makes  most  men  more  bold 
against  God  than  against  men,  and  against  the  laws  ol  reUgion  than 
of  the  conmionwealth. 

7.  When  the  spirit  is  made  willing  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  flesh 
interposes  in  deceptions  and  false  principles.  If  you  tempt  some 
man  to  a  notorious  sin,  as  to  rebelUon,  to  deceive  ms  trust,  or  to  be 
drunk,  he  will  answer,  he  had  rather  die  than  do  it :  but  put  the  sin 
civilly  to  him,  and  let  it  be  disguised  with  little  excuses,  such  things 
which  indeed  are  trifles,  but  yet  they  are  colours  fair  enough  to  make 
a  weak  pretence,  and  the  spirit  yields  instantly.  Most  men  choose 
the  sin  if  it  be  once  disputable  whether  it  be  a  sin  or  no  ?  If  thev 
can  but  make  an  excuse,  or  a  colour,  so  that  it  shall  not  rudely  dash 
against  the  conscience  with  an  open  professed  name  of  sin,  they  suffer 
the  temptation  to  do  its  worst.  If  you  tempt  a  man,  you  must  tell 
him  'tis  no  sin,  or  it  is  excusable :  this  is  not  rebellion,  but  necessity, 
and  self-defence;  it  is  not  against  my  allegiance,  but  is  a  performing 
of  my  trust ;  I  do  it  for  my  friend,  not  against  my  superior ;  I  do  it 
for  a  good  end,  and  for  his  advantage :  this  is  not  drunkenness,  but 
free  mirth,  and  fair  society ;  it  is  refreshment,  and  entertainment  of 
some  supernumerary  hours,  but  it  is  not  a  throwing  away  my  time, 
or  neglecting  a  dav  of  salvation ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  more  to 
say  for  it,  though  it  be  no  more  than  Adam's  fig-leaves,  or  the 
excuses  of  cliildren  and  truants,  it  shall  be  enough  to  make  the 
flesh  prevail,  and  the  spirit  not  to  be  troubled :   for  so  great  is 
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our  folly^  that  the  flesh  always  carries  the  cause  if  the  spirit  can  be 
cozened. 

8.  The  flesh  is  so  mingled  with  the  spirit^  that  we  are  forced  to 
make  distinctions  in  our  appetite^  to  reconcile  our  affections  to  Ood 
and  religion,  lest  it  be  impossible  to  do  our  duty ;  we  weep  for  our 
sins,  but  we  weep  more  for  the  death  of  our  dearest  friends,  or  other 
temporal  sadnesses ;  we  say  we  had  rather  die  than  lose  our  faith, 
and  yet  we  do  not  live  according  to  it;  we  lose  our  estates  and  are 
impatient,  we  lose  our  virtue  and  bear  it  well  enough;  and  what 
virtue  is  so  great  as  more  to  be  troubled  for  having  sinned,  than  for 
being  ashamed,  and  beggared,  and  condemned  to  die.  Here  we  are 
forced  to  a  distinction :  there  is  a  valuation  of  price,  and  a  valua- 
tion of  sense :  or  the  spirit  hath  one  rate  of  things,  and  the  flesh 
hath  another,  and  what  we  believe  the  greatest  evil  does  not  always 
cause  to  us  the  greatest  trouble;  which  shews  plainly  that  we  are 
imperfect  carnal  persons,  and  the  flesh  will  in  some  measure  prevaQ 
over  the  spirit ;  because  we  will  sufier  it  in  too  many  instances,  and 
cannot  help  it  in  all. 

9.  The  spirit  is  abated  and  interrupted  by  J;he  flesh,  because  the 
flesh  pretends  it  is  not  able  to  do  those  ministries  which  are  appointed 
in  order  to  religion;  we  are  not  able  to  fast;  or  if  we  watch,  it 
breeds  ^outs  and  catarrhs ;  or  charity  is  a  grace  too  expensive,  our 
necessities  {ire  too  big  to  do  it ;  or  we  cannot  suffer  pain ;  and  sorrow 
breeds  death,  and  therefore  our  repentances  must  be  more  gentle :  and 
we  must  support  ourselves  in  all  our  calamities,  for  we  cannot  bear 
our  crosses  without  a  freer  refreshment,  and  this  freedom  passes  on 
to  licence ;  and  many  melancholy  persons  drown  their  sorrows  in  sin 
and  forge^ulness,  as  if  sin  were  more  tolerable  than  sorrow,  and  the 
anger  of  God  an  easier  load  than  a  temporal  care.  Here  the  flesh 
belrays  its  weakness  and  its  follies  :  for  the  flesh  complains  too  soon, 
and  the  spirit  of  some  men,  like  Adam  being  too  fond  of  his  Eve, 
attends  to  all  its  murmurs  and  temptations.  And  yet  the  flesh  is  able 
to  bear  far  more  than  is  required  of  it  in  usual  duties;  custom  of 
suffering  will  make  us  endure  much,  and  fear  will  make  us  suffer 
more,  and  necessity  make  us  suffer  any  thing,  and  lust  and  desire 
makes  us  to  endure  more  than  God  is  willing  we  should ;  and  yet  we 
are  nice,  and  tender,  and  indulgent  to  our  weaknesses,  till  our  weak- 
nesses grow  too  strong  for  us.  And  what  shall  we  do  to  secure  our 
duty,  and  to  be  delivered  of  ourselves,  that  the  body  of  death  which 
we  bear  about  us  may  not  destroy  the  life  of  the  spirit? 

I  have  all  this  while  complained,  and  you  see  not  without  cause; 
I  shall  afterwards  tell  you  the  remedies  for  all  this  evil.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  have  but  mean  opinions  of  ourselves ;  let  us  watch  every 
thing  of  ourselves  as  of  suspected  persons,  and  magnify  the  grace  of 
Uod,  and  be  humbled  for  our  stock  and  spring  of  follies,  and  let 
us  look  up  to  Him  who  is  the  Fountain  of  grace  and  spiritual 
strengths : 

IV.  K 
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and  pray  that  God  would  ffive  us  what  we  ask^  and  what  we  ask  not; 
for  we  want  more  helps  than  we  understand,  and  we  are  nearer  to 
evil  than  we  perceive^  and  we  bear  sin  and  death  about  us,  and  are 
in  love  with  it;  and  nothing  comes  from  us  but  false  principles,  and 
silly  propositions,  and  weak  discourses,  and  startings  £rom  our  holy 
purposes,  and  care  of  our  bodies,  and  of  our  palates,  and  the  lust  of 
the  lower  belly «;  these  are  the  employment  of  our  lives ;  but  if  we 
design  to  live  happily  and  in  a  better  place,  it  must  be  otherwise 
with  us;  we  must  become  new  creatures,  and  have  another  definition, 
and  have  new  strengths,  which  we  can  only  derive  from  God,  whose 
^'  grace  is  su£Scient  K)r  us,^'  and  strong  enough  to  prevail  over  all  ou)r 
follies  and  infirmities. 


SEBMON  XI. 

HE*  If  it  be  possible  to  cure  an  evil  nature,  we  must  enquire  after 
remedies  for  all  this  mischief. 
In  order  to  which  I  shall  consider; 

1.  That  since  it  is  our  flesh  and  blood  that  is  the  principle  of  mis- 
chief, we  must  not  think  to  have  it  cured  by  washings  and  light 
medicaments ;  the  physician  that  went  to  cure  the  hectic  with  quick- 
silver and  &sting  spittle,  did  his  patient  no  good,  but  himself  became 
B  proverb;  and  he  that  by  easy  prayers  and  a  seldom  fast,  by  the 
scattering  of  a  little  alms,  and  the  issues  of  some  more  natural  virtue, 
thinks  to  cure  his  evil  nature,  does  fortify  his  indisposition,  as  a  stick 
is  hardened  by  a  little  fire,  which  by  a  great  one  is  devoured.  Quanto 
ioUus  est  mentem  eluere,  qua  malis  cvpiditatUma  sordidatur,  et  uno 
^ri/rtutis  acfidei  lavaero  aniversa  vitia  depellere^f  'Better  it  is  by  an 
entire  body  of  virtue,  by  a  hving  and  active  faith,  to  cleanse  the  mind 
from  every  vice,  and  to  take  off  all  superinduced  habits  of  sin  ;*  quod 
qui  fecerit,  ^mlibet  in^inatum  ae  sordidum  corpus  gerat,  satis 
purus  est;  'if  we  take  this  course,  although  our  body  is  foid,  and 
our  affections  unquiet,  and  our  rest  discomposed,  yet  we  shall  be 
masters  of  our  resolution,  and  dean  from  habitual  sins,  and  so 
cure  our  evil  nature/  For  our  nature  was  not  made  evil  but  by  our- 
selves; but  yet  we  are  naturally  evil,  that  is,  by  a  superinduced 
nature;  just  as  drunkards  and  intemperate  persons  have  made  it 
necessary  to  drink  extremely,  and  their  nature  requires  it,  and  it  is 
health  to  them;  they  die  without  it,  because  they  have  made  them- 
selves a  new  constitution,  and  another  nature,  but  much  worse  than 

'  [Brunck.  AnthoL  M<nr»  466.  Paulo         '  Lacttnt.  [Inst,  lib.  y.  cap.  20.  torn, 
aliter  apud  Plat  Alcib.  il  §  9.]  i.  p.  416.] 

«  [Vid.  p.  68,  note  g,  supr.] 
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that  which  God  made ;  their  sin  made  this  new  nature ;  and  this  new 
nature  makes  sin  necessary  and  unavoidable:  so  it  is  in  all  other 
instances;  our  nature  is  evil,  because  we  have  spoiled  it;  and  there- 
fore the  removing  the  sin  which  we  have  brought  in,  is  the  way  to 
cure  our  nature :  for  this  evil  nature  is  not  a  thmg  which  we  cannot 
avoid ;  we  made  it  and  therefore  we  must  help  it ;  but  as  in  the  super- 
inducing this  evil  nature  we  were  thrust  forward  by  the  world  and 
the  de^,  by  all  objects  from  without  and  weakness  &om  within ; 
so  in  the  curing  it  we  are  to  be  helped  by  Grod  and  His  most  holy 
spirit; 

fiaBtiay  AXoxa  9ik  ^p^vhs  Kapvo6fi€PoSf 

we  must  have  a  new  nature  put  into  us,  which  must  be  the  principle 
of  new  counsels  and  better  purposes,  of  holy  actions  and  great  devo- 
tion ;  and  this  nature  is  derived  from  God,  and  is  a  grace  and  a  favour 
of  heaven.  The  same  Spirit  that  caused  the  holy  Jesus  to  be  bom 
after  a  new  and  strange  manner,  must  also  descend  upon  us,  and 
cause  us  to  be  bom  again,  and  to  begin  a  new  life  upon  the  stock  of 
a  new  nature.  'Air'  imlvov  rjp^aro  OeCa  km  iLvOpcuTrCmi  <n;in;^af- 
V€<t6ca  <f>i<riS9  Iv  rj  lufBpayirlvr}  rn  vphs  rb  OciSrepov  koipcovIc^  yivqrai 
0€(a,  said  Origen*;  'from  Him  it  first  began  that  a  divine  and  human 
nature  were  weaved  together,  that  the  human  nature  by  communica- 
tion with  the  celestial  may  also  become  divine  f  ovk  h  ii6v<^  r<p  'I170-0V, 
iXXh  iv  iraa-i,  rois  /a€to  ri"  iriorcvcti;  ivaXafx,8(bov(ri  plov,  hv  'ItjctoCs 
ihCba^ev,  '  not  only  in  Jesus,  but  in  all  that  first  believe  in  Him,  and 
then  obev  Him,  living  such  a  life  as  Jesus  taught :'  and  this  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  whole  design ;  as  we  have  lived  to  the  flesh,  so  we 
must  hereafter  live  to  the  Spirit :  as  our  nature  hath  been  flesh,  not 
only  in  its  original  but  in  habits  and  affection;  so  our  nature  must 
be  spirit  in  habit  and  choice,  in  design  and  effectual  prosecutions ; 
for  nothing  can  cure  our  old  death,  but  this  new  birth :  and  this  is 
the  recovery  of  our  nature,  and  the  restitution  of  our  hopes^  and 
therefore  the  greatest  joy  of  mankind; 

—  ^ikov  [iky  ^4yyos  ifXlov  t^€, 

7^  T*  ^ptvhv  BdWovffo,  v\o6in6y  ff  05c»p*^ 

'it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  the  storm  alkyed  and  turned  into  a  smooth  sea  and  a  fresh  gale; 
our  eyes  are  pleased  to  see  the  earth  begm  to  live,  and  to  produce 
her  little  issues  with  parti-coloured  coats; 

&AA'  M\v  o0rc»  Aofiirp^y,  oW  28ciy  KoX^y, 
&t  rois  Airtua't  koI  v^y  ZthrfiUvois 
vediwy  v€ayy&v  4y  96fiois  Utiy  ^os'  ^ 

'nothing  is  so  beauteous  as  to  see  a  new  birth  in  a  childless  family;' 
and  it  is  excellent  to  hear  a  man  discourse  the  hidden  t^ngs  of 

■  [-ffischyl  Sept  contr.  Theb.  698.]  »  [ Al.  tow.] 

*  [Contr.  Cels.,  lib.  iii.  §  2S.  torn.  L  ▼  Kurip.  Dan.  [Stob.  floriL  bczv.  4.1 

P"466.] 
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nature,  and  unriddle  the  perplexities  of  human  notices  and  mistakes ; 
it  is  comely  to  see  a  wise  man  sit  in  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  give 
right  judgment  in  difficult  causes :  but  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  ex- 
cellencies of  a  new  birth ;  to  see  the  old  man  carried  forth  to  funeral 
with  the  solemn  tears  of  repentance,  and  buried  in  the  grave  of  Jesus, 
and  in  his  place  a  new  creation  to  arise,  a  new  heart  and  a  new  un- 
derstanding, and  new  affections,  and  excellent  appetites :  for  nothing 
less  than  this  can  cure  all  the  old  distempers. 

2.  Our  life,  and  all  our  discourses,  and  every  observation,  and  a 
state  of  reason,  and  a  union  of  sober  counsels,  are  too  little  to  cure 
a  peevish  spirit,  and  a  weak  reasoning,  and  sUly  principles,  and  ac- 
cursed" habits,  and  evil  examples,  and  perverse  affections,  and  a  whole 
body  of  sin  and  death.    It  was  well  said  in  the  comedy*, 

Kunquam  iU  quisquam  bene  subducta  ratione  ad  vitam  fuit, 
Quin  res,  stas,  usus  semper  aliquid  apportet  novi, 
Aliquid  moneat ;  ut  ilia,  qnae  te  scire  credas,  nescias, 
£t  qu«  tibi  putaria  prima,  in  ezperiundo  repudies. 

Men  at  first  think  themselves  wise,  and  are  always  most  confident 
when  they  have  the  least  reason;  and  to-morrow  they  begin  to  per- 
ceive yesterday's  folly,  and  yet  they  are  not  wise;  but  as  the  little 
embryo,  in  the  natural  sheet  and  lap  of  its  mother,  first  distinguishes 
into  a  little  knot,  and  that  in  time  will  be  the  heart,  and  then  into  a 
bigger  bundle,  which  after  some  days'  abode  grows  into  two  little 
spots,  and  they,  if  cherished  by  nature,  will  become  eyes,  and  each 
part  by  order  commences  into  weak  principles,  and  is  preserved  with 
nature's  greatest  curiosity ;  that  it  may  assist  first  to  distinction,  then 
to  order,  next  to  usefulness,  and  from  thence  to  strength,  till  it  arrive 
at  beauty  and  a  perfect  creature ;  so  are  the  necessities,  and  so  are 
the  discourses  of  men ;  we  first  learn  the  principles  of  reason,  which 
breaks  obscurely  through  a  cloud,  and  brings  a  little  light,  and  then 
we  discern  a  fofly,  and  by  little  and  little  leave  it,  till  that  enlightens 
the  next  corner  of  the  soul :  and  then  there  is  a  new  discovery;  but 
the  soul  is  still  in  infancy  and  childish  follies ;  and  eveiy  day  does 
but  the  work  of  one  day ;  but  therefore  art  and  use,  experience  and 
reason,  although  they  do  something,  jet  they  cannot  do  enough, 
there  must  be  something  else :  but  this  is  to  be  wrought  by  a  new 
principle,  that  is,  by  the  Spirit  of  grace :  nature  and  reason  alone  cannot 
do  it,  and  therefore  the  proper  cure  is  to  be  wrought  by  those  general 
means  of  inviting  and  cherishing,  of  getting  and  entertaining  God's 
spirit,  which  when  we  have  observed,  we  may  account  ourselves  suf- 
ficiently instructed  towards  the  repair  of  our  breaches,  and  reforma- 
tion of  our  evil  nature. 

1 .  The  first  great  instrument  of  changing  our  whole  nature  into 
the  state  of  grace,  flesh  into  the  spirit,  is  a  firm  belief,  and  a  perfect 
assent  to,  and  hearty  entertainment  of,  the  promises  of  the  gospel; 

"  [See  voL  viL  p.  883.]  "  [Ter.  Adelph.,  act.  v.  sc.  4.  iuit] 
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for  holy  scripture  speaks  great  words  concerning  faith.  It  "  quenches 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil/'  saith  St  Paul^ ;  it  "  overcomes  the 
world/'  saith  St.  John*;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  parent 
of  love ;  it  is  obedience,  and  it  is  humility,  and  it  is  a  shield,  and  it 
is  a  breastplate,  and  a  work,  and  a  mystery;  it  is  a  fight,  and  it 
is  a  victory ;  it  is  pleasing  God,  and  it  is  that  ''  whereby  the  just 
do  Kve;''  "by  faith  we  are  purified,''  and  ''by  faith  we  are  sancti- 
fied,^' and  ''by  faith  we  are  justified,"  and  "by  faith  we  are 
saved :"  by  this  "  we  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace/'  and  by 
it  our  prayers  shall  prevail  for  the  sick,  by  it  we  s^nd,  and  by  it 
we  walk,  and  by  this  "  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts,"  and  by  it  all 
the  miracles  of  the  church  have  been  done :  it  gives  great  patience 
to  suffer,  and  great  confidence  to  hope,  and  great  strength  to  do, 
and  infallible  certainty  to  enjoy  the  end  of  all  our  fedth,  and  satis- 
faction of  all  our  hopes,  and  the  reward  of  all  our  labours^  even 
"  the  most  mighty  price^  of  our  high  calling :"  and  if  faith  be  such  a 
magazine  of  spiritual  excellencies,  of  such  universal  efficacy,  nothing 
can  be  a  greater  antidote  against  the  venom  of  a  corrupted  nature. 
But  then  this  is  not  a  grace  seated  finally  in  the  understanding,  but 
the  principle  that  is  designed  to,  and  actually  productive  of,  a  holy 
life :  it  is  not  only  a  believing  the  propositions  of  scripture  as  we 
believe  a  proposition  in  the  metaphysics,  concerning  which  a  man  is 
never  the  honester  whether  it  be  true  or  false;  but  it  is  a  belief  of 
things  that  concern  us  infinitely,  things  so  great  that  if  they  be  so 
true  as  great,  no  man  that  hath  his  reason  and  can  discourse,  that 
can  think  and  choose,  that  can  desire  and  work  towards  an  end,  can 
possibly  neglect.  The  great  object  of  our  faith,  to  which  all  othnr 
articles  do  minister,  is  resurrection  of  our  bodies  and  souls  to  eternal 
life  and  glories  infinite :  now  is  it  possible  that  a  man  that  believes 
this,  and  that  he  may  obtain  it  for  himself,  and  that  it  was  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  that  God  desires  to  give  it  him, — that  he  can 
n^lect  and  despise  it,  and  not  work  for  it,  and  perform  such  easy 
conditions  upon  which  it  may  be  obtained  7  Are  not  most  men  of  the 
world  made  miserable  at  a  less  price  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year? 
Do  not  all  the  usurers  and  merchants,  all  tradesmen  and  labourers 
under  the  sun,  toil  and  care,  labour  and  contrive,  venture  and  plot, 
for  a  little  money ;  and  no  man  gets,  and  scarce  any  man  desires,  so 
much  of  it  as  he  can  lay  upon  three  acres  of  ground ;  not  so  much  as 
will  fill  a  great  house.  And  is  this  sum,  that  is  such  a  tnfie,  such  a 
poor  limited  heap  of  dirt,  the  reward  of  all  the  labour  and  the  end  of 
all  the  care,  and  the  design  of  all  the  malice,  and  the  recompense  of 
all  the  wars,  of  the  world ;  and  can  it  be  imaginable  that  life  itself, 
and  a  long  life,  an  eternal  and  happy  life,  a  kingdom,  a  perfect  king- 
dom and  glorious,  that  shall  never  have  ending,  nor  ever  shall  be 
abated  with  rebellion,  or  fears,  or  sorrow,  or  care;  that  such  a  king- 
dom should  not  be  wc^h  the  praying  for,  and  quitting  of  an  idle 

>  £pb.  vi.  16.  I  1  John  v.  4u  '  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  235.] 
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company^  and  a  foolish  humour^  or  a  little  drink^  or  a  vidous  silly 
woman  for  it?  Surely  men  believe  no  such  thing :  they  do  not  rely 
upon  those  fine  stones  that  are  read  in  books,  and  published  by 
preachers,  and  allowed  by  the  laws  of  all  the  world.  If  they  did, 
why  do  they  choose  intemperance  and  a  fever,  lust  and  shame,  rebel- 
lion and  danger,  pride  and  a  fall,  sacrilege  and  a  curse,  gain  and 
passion,  before  humility  and  safety,  religion  and  a  constimt  jov,  de- 
votion and  peace  of  conscience,  justice  and  a  quiet  dwelling,  charity 
aad  a  blessing,  and  at  the  end  of  all  this  a  kingdom  more  glorious 
than  all  the  beauties  the  sun  did  ever  see.  Ftde^  eit  velut  quod^ 
dam  atemitatis  exemplar,  praterita  dmul  etprasentia  etjutura  rinu 
qmdam  vas6issimo  comprekendit,  ut  nihil  ei  pratereai,  nil  pereat, 
praeat  nihil-,  'now  faith  is  a  certain  image  of  eternity,  aQ  things 
are  present  to  it,  things  past  and  things  to  come  are  all  so  before  the 
eyes  of  faith,'  that  he  in  whose  eve  that  candle  is  enkindled,  beholds 
heaven  as  present,  and  sees  how  olessed  a  thing  it  is  to  die  in  God's 
favour,  and  to  be  chimed  to  our  grave  with  the  music  of  a  good  con- 
science. Faith  converses  with  the  angels,  and  antedates  the  hymn5 
of  gloiy :  eveiy  man  that  hath  this  grace  is  as  certain  that  there  are 
glories  for  him  if  he  perseveres  in  duty,  as  if  he  had  heard  and  sung 
the  thanksgiving-song  for  the  blessed  sentence  of  doomsdav.  And 
therefore  it  is  no  matter  if  these  things  are  separate  and  distant 
objects ;  none  but  children  and  fools  are  taken  with  the  present 
trifle,  and  neglect  a  distant  blessing  of  which  they  have  credible  and 
believed  notices.  Did  the  merchant  see  the  pearls  and  the  wealth  he 
designs  to  get  in  the  trade  of  twenty  years  P  And  is  it  possible  that 
a  cluld  should,  when  he  learns  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar,  know 
what  excellent  things  there  are  in  learning,  whither  he  designs  his 
labour  and  his  hopes  ?  We  labour  for  that  which  is  uncertain,  and 
distant,  and  believed,  and  hoped  for  with  many  allays,  and  seen  with 
diminution  and  a  troubled  ray;  and  what  excuse  can  there  be  that 
we  do  not  labour  for  that,  which  is  told  us  by  God,  and  preached  by 
His  only  Son,  and  confirmed  by  miracles,  and  which  Christ  himself 
died  to  purchase,  and  millions  of  martyrs  died  to  witness,  and  which 
we  see  good  men  and  wise  believe  with  an  assent  stronger  than  their 
evidence,  and  which  they  do  believe  because  they  do  love,  and  love 
because  they  do  believe  P  There  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  faith,— 
which  did  enlighten  the  blind,  and  cleonse  the  lepers,  and  washed 
the  soul  of  the  Ethiopian;  that  faith  that  cures  the  sick,  and 
strengthens  the  paralytic,  and  baptizes  the  catechumens,  and  justifies 
the  faithful,  and  repairs  the  penitent,  and  confirms  the  just,  and 
crowns  the  martyrs;  that  faith,  if  it  be  true  and  proper,  chnstian 
and  alive,  active  and  efl'ective  in  us, — is  sufiicient  to  appease  the 
storm  of  our  passions,  and  to  instruct  all  our  ignorances,  and  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation ;  it  will,  if  we  let  it  do  its  firet  inten- 
tion, chastise  our  errors,  and  discover  our  follies;  it  wiU  make  us 
ashamed  of  trifling  interests  and  violent  prosecutions,  of  false  prin- 
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ciples  and  the  evil  disguises  of  the  world;  and  then  our  nature  will 
return  to  the  innocence  and  excellency  in  which  God  first  estated  it; 
that  is,  our  flesh  will  be  a  servant  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  a  servant 
to  the  spirit;  and  then,  because  £uth  makes  heaven  to  be  the  end  of 
oiur  desires,  and  God  the  object  of  our  love  and  worshippings,  and 
the  scripture  the  rule  of  our  actions,  and  Christ  our  lord  and  masterj 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  our  mighty  assistant  and  our  counsellor,  all  the 
little  uglinesses  of  the  worid,  and  the  follies  of  the  flesh,  will  be  un- 
ea^  and  unsavoury,  unreasonable,  and  a  load ;  and  then  that  grace, 
the  grace  of  faith,  that  lavs  hold  upon  the  holy  Trinity  although  it 
cannot  understand  it,  and  beholds  neaven  before  it  can  possess  it, 
shaU  also  correct  our  weaknesses,  and  master  all  our  adversations : 
and  though  we  canoot  in  this  world  be  perfect  masters  and  triumphant 
persons,  yet  we  be  conquerors  and  more ;  that  is,  conquerors  of  the 
direct  hostility,  and  sure  of  a  crown  to  be  revealed  in  its  due  time. 

2.  The  second  great  remedy  of  our  evil  nature,  and  of  the  loads  of 
the  flesh,  is  devotion,  or  a  state  of  prayer  and  entercourse  with  God. 
For  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  great  antidote  of  our 
evil  natures,  is  properly  and  expressly  promised  to  prayer;  ''If  you 
who  are  evil  give  good  things  to  your  children  that  ask  you,  how 
much  more  shall  your  Pather  from  heaven  give  His  holy  spirit  to 
them  that  ask  it  7^'  That  which  in  St.  Luke^  is  called  Syiov  wev^JLo, 
*  the  Holy  Spirit,'  is  called  in  St.  Matthew''  rh  iyoBa,  'j^ood  things;' 
that  is,  the  Holv  Spirit  is  all  that  good  that  we  shall  need  towards 
our  nardon,  and  our  sanctification,  and  our  glory,  and  this  is  pro«- 
misea  to  prayer ;  to  this  purpose  Christ  taught  us  the  Lord's  prayer, 
by  which  we  are  sufficiently  mstructed  in  obtaining  this  magazine  of 
holy  and  useful  things.  But  prayer  is  but  one  part  of  devotion,  and 
though  of  admirable  efficacy  towards  the  obtaining  this  excellent  pro- 
mise, yet  it  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  other  parts  of  devotion,  to  make 
it  a  perfect  remedy  to  our  great  evil.  He  that  would  secure  his  evil 
nature,  must  be  a  devout  person ;  and  he  tlutt  is  devout,  besides  that 
he  prays  frequently,  he  delights  in  it  as  it  is  a  conversation  with  God; 
he  rejoices  in  God,  and  esteems  Him  the  light  of  his  e^es,  and  the 
support  of  his  confidence,  the  object  of  his  love,  and  the  desires  of  his 
h^irt;  the  man  is  uneasy  but  when  he  does  God  service,  and  his 
soul  is  at  peace  and  rest  when  he  does  what  may  be  accepted :  and 
this  is  that  which  the  apostie  counsels,  and  gives  in  precept;  '^'Be- 
joice  in  the  Lord  alwavs,  and  again  I  say  rejoice^ ;''  that  is,  as  the 
Ijevites  were  appointed  to  rejoice  because  God  was  their  portion  in 
tithes  and  ofierings,  so  now  that  in  the  spiritual  sense  God  is  our 
portion,  we  should  rejoice  in  Him,  and  make  Him  our  inheritance, 
and  His  service  our  employment,  and  the  peace  of  conscience  to  be 
our  rest,  and  then  it  is  impossible  we  should  be  any  longer  slaves  to 
sin,  and  afflicted  by  the  baser  employments  ol  the  flesh,  or  carry 

»  Luke  zi.  13.  c  Matt  yii.  11.  '  PhiL  an  4 
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burdens  for  the  devil.     And  therefore  the  scholiast*  upon  Juvenal 

observed  well^  Nullum  malum  gaudium  est,  '  no  true  Joj  can  be  evil/ 

and  therefore  it  was  improperly  said  of  Yirgil', 

»—  mala  mentit 
Gaudiai — 

calling  lust  and  wild  desires,  'the  evil  joys  of  the  mind/  Qaudium 
enim  nid  sapienti  non  contingere,  said  Seneca',  'none  but  a  wise  and 
a  good  man  can  truly  rejoice  /  the  evil  laugh  loud,  and  sigh  deeply, 
they  drink  drunk,  and  forget  their  sorrows,  and  all  the  joys  of  evil 
men  are  only  arts  of  forgetfulness,  devices  to  cover  their  sorrow,  and 
make  them  not  see  their  death,  and  its  affrighting  circumstances; 
but  the  heart  never  can  rejoice  and  be  secure,  oe  pleased  and  be  at 
rest,  but  when  it  dwells  with  holiness:  the  joys  that  come  from 
thence  are  safe  and  great,  unchangeable  and  unabated,  healthful  and 
holv ;  and  this  is  true  joy:  and  this  is  that  which  can  cure  all  the 
little  images  of  pleasure  and  temptation,  which  debauch  our  nature, 
and  make  it  dwell  with  hospitals,  in  the  region  of  diseases  and  evil 
sorrows.  St.  Gregory  well  observed  the  difference,  saying  that 
''  Corporal  pleasures,  when  we  have  them  not,  enkindle  a  flame  and 
a  burning  oesire  in  the  heart,  and  make  a  man  very  miserable  before 
he  tastes  them ;  the  appetite  to  them  is  like  the  thirst  and  the  desires 
of  a  fever,"  the  pleasure  of  drinking  wiU  not  pay  for  the  pain  of  the 
desire;  and  ''when  they  are  enjoyed,  they  instantly  breed  satiety 
and  loathing:  but  spiritual  rejoicings  and  delights  are  loathed  bv 
them  that  have  them  not,  and  despised  by  them  that  never  felt 
them;"  but  when  they  are  once  tasted,  they  increase  the  appetite 
and  swell  into  bigger  capacities ;  and  the  more  they  are  eaten,  the 
more  thev  are  desired ;  and  cannot  become  a  weariness,  because  they 
satisfy  all  the  way,  and  only  increase  the  desire,  because  themselves 
grow  bi^er  and  more  amiable.  And  therefore  when  this  new  and 
stranger  appetite,  and  consequent  joy,  arises  in  the  heart  of  man,  it 
so  fills  all  the  faculties,  that  there  is  no  gust,  no  desire  left  for  toads 
and  vipers,  for  hemlock  and  the  deadly  nightshade. 

Sirenaa,  hilarem  nayigantium  pGenam, 
Blandasqne  mortes,  gaudiumque  crudele, 
Quas  nemo  quondam  deserebat  auditas, 
Prudens ''  Ulysses  dicitnr  reliquisse  ^ 

Then  a  man  can  hear  the  music  of  songs  and  dances,  and  think  them 
to  be  heathenish  noises ;  and  if  he  be  engaged  in  the  society  of  a 
woman  singer,  he  can  be  as  unconcerned  as  a  marble  statue ;  he  can 
be  at  a  feast  and  not  be  defiled,  he  can  pass  through  theatres  as 
through  a  street :  then  he  can  look  on  money  as  his  servant, 

nee  distant  sra  lupinis  ^ : 

he  can  use  it  as  the  Greeks  did  their  sharp*  coins,  to  cast  accounts 

•  [BriUnmcus  in  Juv.  L  86.]  »  [Mart,  lib.  iii.  cp.  64.] 

»  [iEn.  vi.  278.]  »  [Vid.  Uor.  episL  i.  7.  lin.  23.] 

»  [Ep.  59.  torn.  ii.  p.  209.]  >  [Pint  de  prefect,  virt  sent.,  torn,  vi 

*  [Leg. 'Fallax.']  p.  293.— Cf.  p.  333  infra.— ViJ.  etiam 
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withal,  and  not  from  thence  take  the  accounts  of  his  wealth  or  his 
felicity.  If  you  can  once  obtain  but  to  delight  in  prayer,  and  to  long 
for  the  day  of  a  communion,  and  to  be  pleased  with  holy  meditation, 
and  to  desire  God's  grace  with  great  passion,  and  an  appetite  keen 
as  a  wolf  upon  the  void  plains  of  the  north;  if  you  can  delight  in 
God's  love,  and  consider  concerning  His  providence,  and  busy^  your- 
selves in  the  pursuit  of  the  affairs  of  His  kingdom,  then  you  have  the 
grace  of  devotion,  and  your  evil  nature  shall  oe  cured. 

3.  Because  this  great  cure  is  to  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  is  a  new  nature  in  us,  we  must  endeavour  to  abstain  from 
those  things  which  by  a  special  malignity  are  directly  opposite  to  the 
spirit  of  reason,  and  the  spirit  of  grace;  and  those  are  drunkenness 
and  lust.  He  that  is  full  of  wine  cannot  be  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
St.  Paul  noteth  the  hostility,  '^Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  .  .  but  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit"**/'  a  man  that  is  a  drunkard,  ioes perire  cito, 
^he  perishes  quickly,'  his  temptations  that  come  to  him  make  but 
short  work  with  him ;  a  drunkard  is  &(ra)ro9 ;  our  English  well  ex- 
presses it,  it  is  '  a  sottishness,'  and  the  man  is  okoKxmttos,  ixp^io?, 
aXP^oTos,  'a  useless,  senseless  person:' 

f7T*  ohx  Marrtov  itrrX  ih  fuBituf  icoKhp 

'of  all  the  evils  of  the  world,  nothing  is  worse  to  a  man's  self,  no- 
thing is  more  harmful  than  this ;' 

kicotrrtpowra  .  •  iavrhv  rov  ^povtuf 

said  Crobylus®;  'it  deprives  a  wise  man  of  his  counsel  and  his  unJer- 
standing :'  now  because  it  is  the  greatest  good  that  nature  hath,  that 
which  takes  it  away  must  needs  be  our  greatest  enemy.  Nature  is 
weak  enough  of  itself,  but  drunkenness  takes  from  it  all  the  little 
strengths  that  are  left  to  it,  and  destroys  the  spirit;  and  the  man  can 
neither  have  the  strengths  of  nature,  nor  the  strengths  of  grace ;  and 
how  then  can  the  man  do  wisely  or  virtuously?  Spiritus  aanctua  amat 
9ieca  corda,  'the  Spirit  of  God  loves  dry  hearts,'  said  the  christian 
proverbP ;  and  Josephus^  said  of  Samson,  hjjkos  fivnpofftrjTeiaroiv  vtto 
rrjs  v€pl  771V  biaCrav  <T0i>^po<r6vrjs,  '  It  appears  he  was  a  prophet,  or 
a  man  full  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  temperance  of  his  diet;'  and  now 
that  aU  the  people  are  holy  unto  the  Lord,  they  must  &oCvov9  ayv^Cas 
€x€4r,  as  Plutarch  '  said  of  their  consecrated  persons ;  they  must '  have 
diy  and  sober  purities :'  for  by  this  means  their  reason  is  useful, 
and  their  passions  not  violent,  and  their  discourse  united,  and  the 
precious  things  of  their  memory  at  hand,  and  they  can  pray  and 

Jul.  Poll.  ix.  6.  segm.  77,  ni\cu  fiovwS-  •  T  Apud  Athen.,  ubi  supra.] 

pott  ^$f\ois  ^xpAvTo  wpif  rAf  A/io(/8afc]  »  [Clem.  Alex.,  paed.  ii.  2.— Plut.  do 

-  Epb.  V.  18.  or.  def.  t  vii.  p.  703.— -Stob.  flor.  v.  120.] 

[Alexis  in  Dactyl.,  apud  i  then.  x.  *•  TAntiq.,  lib.  v.  cap.  viii.  §  4.] 

84.  p.  983.]  '  f  De  Isid.  et  Osir,  torn.  vii.  p.  392.] 
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read^  and  they  can  meditate  and  practise^  and  then  they  can  leam 
where  their  natural  weaknesses  are  most  urgent^  and  how  they  can 
be  tempted,  and  can  secnre  their  aids  accordingly ;  but  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  such  a  man  should  cure  aU  the  evils  of  his  nature,  ana  re- 
pair the  breaches  of  Adam's  sin,  and  stop  all  the  effect  which  is  upon 
him  ^m  all  the  evils  of  the  world,  if  he  delights  in  seas  of  drmk, 
and  is  pleased  with  the  follies  of  ^stempered  persons,  and  laughs 
loud  at  the  childish  humours  and  weak  discourses  of  the  man  tibat 
can  do  nothing  but  that  for  which  Dionysius'  slew  Antiphon,  and 
Timagenes'^  did  fall  from  Coesar's  friendship,  that  is,  phiy  the  fool  and 
abuse  his  friend;  he  cannot  give  good  counsel  or  spend  an  hour  in 
wise  sayings;  but  half  a  day  they  can  talk 

Ut  foret  unde  corona  cacbiimum  toUere  possit', 

to  make  the  crowd  laugh,  and  consider  not. 

And  the  same  is  the  case  of  lust;  because  it  is  exactly  contrary 
to  Christ  the  king  of  virgins,  and  His  holy  spirit,  who  is  the  prince 
of  purities  and  holy  thoughts;  it  is  a  captivity  of  the  reason,  and  an 
enraging  of  the  passions,  it  wakens  every  night,  and  rages  eveiy 
day,  it  desires  passionatelv,  and  prosecutes  violently,  it  hinders  busi- 
ness and  distracts  counsel,  it  brings  jealousies  and  enkindles  wars,  it 
sins  against  the  body,  and  weakens  the  soul,  it  defiles  a  temple,  and 
drives  the  Holy  Spirit  forth,  and  it  is  so  entire  a  prosecution  of  the 
follies  and  weaknesses  of  nature,  such  a  snare  and  a  bait  to  weak  and 
easy  fools,  that  it  prevails  infinitely,  and  rages  horribly,  and  rules 
tyrannically;  it  is  a  very  fever  in  the  reason,  and  a  calenture  in  the 
passions ;  and  therefore  either  it  must  be  quenched,  or  it  will  be 
impossible  to  cure  our  evil  natures :  the  curing  of  tiiis  is  not  the 
remedy  of  a  single  evil,  but  it  is  a  doing  violence  to  our  whole 
nature;  and  therefore  hath  in  it  the  greatest  courage  and  an  equal 
conduct,  and  supposes  spiritual  strengths  great  enough  to  contest 
against  eveiy  enemy. 

4.  Hitherto  is  to  be  reduced  that  we  avoid  all  flatterers  and  evil 
company;  for  it  was  impossible  that  Alexander'  should  be  wise  and 
cure  his  pride  and  his  drunkenness,  so  long  as  he  entertained  Agesias 
and  Agnon,  Bagoas  and  Demetrius,  and  slew  Parmenio  and  Phuotas, 
and  murdered  wise  Callisthenes ;  for  he  that  loves  to  be  flattered  loves 
not  to  change  his  pleasure,  but  had  rather  to  hear  himself  called  wise 
than  to  be  so.  Flattery  does  bribe  an  evil  nature,  and  corrupt  a 
good  one,  and  make  it  love  to  give  wrong  judgment  and  evil  sen- 
tences :  he  that  loves  to  be  flattered  can  never  want  some  to  abuse 
him,  but  he  shall  always  want  one  to  counsel  him,  and  then  he  can 
never  be  wise. 

5.  But  I  must  put  these  advices  into  a  heap;  he  therefore  that 
will  cure  his  evil  nature  must  set  himself  against  his  chiefest  lust^ 

»  [Plut.  de  aduL  et  amic.  discr.,  torn.  vi.  p.  250.]  •  [Ibid.,  p.  210.] 
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which  when  he  hath  overcome^  the  lesser  enemies  will  come  in  of 
themselyes.  He  must  endeavour  to  reduce  his  affections  to  an  in- 
differency;  for  all  violence  is  an  enemy  to  reason  and  counsel^  and  is 
that  state  of  disease  for  which  he  is  to  enquire  remedies. 

6.  It  is  necessary  that  in  all  actions  of  choice  he  deliberate  and 
consider^  that  he  may  never  do  that  for  which  he  must  ask  a  pardon^ 
and  he  must  suffer  shame  and  smart:  and  therefore  Cato^  aid  well 
reprove  Aulus  Albinus  for  writing  the  Boman  story  in  the  Greek 
tongue^  of  which  he  had  but  imperfect  knowledge;  and  himself  was 
put  to  make  his  apolog|r  for  so  doing :  Cato  told  him  that  he  was 
mightQy  in  love  with  a  faulty  that  he  had  rather  beg  a  pardon  than 
be  innocent;  who  forced  him  to  need  the  pardon  P  And  when  before- 
hand we  know  we  must  change  from  what  we  are  or  do  worse^  it  is 
a  better  compendium  not  to  enter  in  from  whence  we  must  uneasily 
retire. 

7.  In  aQ  the  contingencies  of  chance  and  variety  of  action^  re- 
member Ihat  thou  art  the  maker  of  thy  own  fortune^  and  of  thy  own 
sin;  charge  not  Gk)d  with  it  either  before  or  after;  the  violence  of  thy 
own  passion  is  no  superinduced  necessity  from  Him^  and  the  events 
of  providence  in  all  its  strange  variety  can  give  no  authority  or  patron- 
age to  a  foul  forbidden  action,  though  the  next  chance  of  war  or 
fortune  be  prosperous  and  rich.  An  Egyptian  robber''  sleeping  under 
a  rotten  wall,  was  awakened  by  Serapis,  and  sent  away  from  the  ruin ; 
but  being  quit  from  the  danger,  and  seeing  the  wall  to  slide,  he 
thought  that  the  demon  loved  his  crime,  because  he  had  so  strangely 
preserved  him  from  a  sudden  and  a  violent  death  :  but  Serapis  told 
him, 

'I  saved  you  from  the  wall  to  reserve  you  for  the  wheel,'  from  a 
short  and  private  death  to  a  painful  and  disgraceful :  and  so  it  is 
very  frequently  in  the  event  of  human  affairs ;  men  are  saved  from 
one  death  ana  reserved  for  another;  or  are  preserved  here  to  be  de- 
stroyed hereafter;  and  they  that  would  judge  of  actions  by  events, 
must  stay  till  all  events  are  passed,  that  is,  till  all  their  posterity  be 
dead,  and  the  sentence  is  given  at  doomsday;  in  the  mean  time  the 
evils  of  our  nature  are  to  be  looked  upon  without  all  accidental  ap- 
pendages, as  they  are  in  themselves,  as  they  have  an  irregularity  and 
disorder,  an  unreasonableness  and  a  sting :  and  be  sure  to  rely  upon 
nothing  but  the  truth  of  laws  and  promises ;  and  take  severe  accounts 
by  those  lines  which  (Jod  gave  us  on  purpose  to  reprove  our  evil 
habits  and  filthy  inclinations.  Men  that  are  not  wilUng  to  be  cured 
are  glad  of  any  thing  to  cozen  them;  but  the  body  of  death  cannot 
be  tucen  off  from  us,  unless  we  be  honest  in  our  purposes,  and  severe 
in  our  counsels,  and  take  just  measures,  and  glorify  God,  and  set 

t  [Aul.  Gell.,lib.  xi.  8.  p.  626.— Cf.  toL  vi-  p.  171.] 

*  [Pallad.  Alcxandr.  num.  cxxxix.  in  Authol.i  torn.  iii.  p.  143.3 
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ourselves  against  ourselves^  that  we  may  be  changed  into  the  likeness 
of  the  sons  of  God. 

8.  Avoid  all  delay  in  the  counsels  of  religion :  because  the  aversa- 
tion  and  perverseness  of  a  child's  nature  may  be  corrected  easily ; 
but  every  oay  of  indulgence  and  excuse  increases  the  evil^  and  makes 
it  still  more  natural,  and  still  more  necessary. 

9.  Learn  to  despise  the  world ;  or,  which  is  a  better  compendium 
in  the  duty,  learn  out  truly  to  understand  it ;  for  it  is  a  cozenage  all 
the  way ;  the  head  of  it  is  a  rainbow,  and  the  face  of  it  is  flattery ; 
its  words  are  charms,  and  all  its  stories  are  false;  its  body  is  a  shadow, 
and  its  hands  do  knit  spiders'  webs ;  it  is  an  image  and  a  noise,  with 
an  hyena's  lip  and  a  serpent's  tail ;  it  was  given  to  serve  the  needs  of 
our  nature,  and  instead  of  doing  it,  it  creates  strange  appetites,  and 
nourishes  thirsts  and  fevers ;  it  brings  care,  and  debauches  our  nature, 
and  brings  shame  and  death  as  the  reward  of  all  our  cares.  Our 
nature  is  a  disease,  and  the  world  does  nourish  it ;  but  if  you  leave 
to  feed  upon  such  unwholesome  diet,  your  nature  reverts  to  its  first 
purities,  and  to  the  entertainments  of  the  grace  of  God. 

rV.  I  am  now  to  consider  how  far  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  can 
be  innocent,  and  consist  with  the  Spirit  of  grace.  For  all  these 
counsels  are  to  be  entertained  into  a  wilUng  spirit,  and  not  only  so, 
but  into  an  active :  and  so  long  as  the  spirit  is  only  willing,  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  will  in  many  instances  oecome  stronger  than  the 
strengths  of  the  spirit.  For  he  that  hath  a  good  will,  and  does  not 
do  good  actions  which  are  required  of  him,  is  hindered,  but  not  by 
God  that  requires  them,  and  therefore  by  himself,  or  his  worst  enemy. 
But  the  measures  of  this  question  are  these :  if  the  flesh  hinders  us 
of  our  duty,  it  is  our  enemy,  and  then  our  misery  is  not  that  the 
flesh  is  weak,  but  that  it  is  too  strong:  but  when  it  abates  the 
degrees  of  duty  and  stops  its  growth,  or  its  passing  on  to  action  and 
efi'ect,  then  it  is  weak,  but  not  directly  nor  ^ways  criminal.  But  to 
speak  particularly ; — 

1.  If  our  flesh  hinders  us  of  any  thing  that  is  a  direct  duty,  and 
prevails  upon  the  spirit  to  make  it  do  an  evil  action,  or  contract  an 
evil  habit,  the  man  is  in  a  state  of  bondage  and  sin :  his  flesh  is  the 
mother  of  corruption  and  an  enemy  to  God.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say,  "  I  desire  to  serve  God,  and  cannot  as  I  would ;  I  would  fain 
love  God  above  all  things  in  the  world,  but  the  flesh  hath  appetites 
of  its  own  that  must  be  observed ;  I  pray  to  be  forgiven  as  I  forgive 
others,  but  flesh  and  blood  cannot  put  up  such  an  injury :"  for  know 
that  no  infirmity,  no  unavoidable  accident,  no  necessity,  no  poverty, 
no  business,  can  liinder  us  from  the  love  of  God,  or  forgiving  injuries, 
or  being  of  a  religious  and  a  devout  spirit :  poverty  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  world  are  things  that  can  no  more  hinder  the  spirit  in  these 
duties,  than  a  strong  enemy  can  hinder  the  sun  to  shine,  or  the  clouds 
to  drop  rain.    These  things  which  God  requires  of  us,  and  exacts  from 
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US  with  mighty  penalties^  these  He  hath  made  us  able  to  perform ;  for 
He  knows  that  we  have  no  strength  but  what  He  gives  us;  and 
therefore  as  He  binds  burdens  upon  our  shoulders^  so  He  gives  us 
strength  to  bear  them :  and  therefore  he  that  says  he  cannot  forgive^ 
says  ovlj  that  his  lust  is  stronger  than  his  religion^  his  flesh  prevails 
upon  his  spirit.  Por  what  necessity  can  a  man  have  to  curse  him 
whom  he  calls  enemy^  or  to  sue  him^  or  kill  him^  or  do  him  any 
spite  ?  A  man  may  serve  all  his  needs  of  nature^  though  he  does 
nothing  of  aU  this :  and  if  he  be  willing^  what  hinders  mm  to  love^ 
to  pardon,  to  wish  well,  to  desire?  The  willing  is  the  doing  in  this 
case ;  and  he  that  says  he  is  willing  to  do  his  duty  but  he  cannot, 
does  not  understand  what  he  says.  For  all  the  duty  of  the  inner 
man  consists  in  the  actions  of  the  will,  and  there  they  are  seated,  and 
to  it  all  the  inferior  faculties  ob^  in  those  things  which  are  direct 
emanations  and  effects  of  will.  He  that  desires  to  love  God,  does 
love  Him;  indeed  men  are  often  cozened  with  pretences,  and  in 
some  good  mood  are  warmed  with  a  holy  passion,  but  it  signifies 
nothing;  because  they  will  not  quit  the  love  of  God's  enemies ;  and 
therefore,  they  do  not  desire  what  they  say  they  do  :  but  if  the  will 
and  heart  be  right,  and  not  fialse  and  dissembling,  this  duty  is  or  will 
be  done  infaUiUy. 

2.  If  the  spirit  and  the  heart  be  willing,  it  will  pass  on  to  outward 
actions  in  all  things,  where  it  ought,  or  can.  He  that  hath  a  chari- 
table soul  will  have  a  charitable  hand,  and  will  give  his  money  to  the 
poor  as  he  hath  given  his  heart  to  God.  For  these  things  which  are 
in  our  hand  are  under  the  power  of  the  will,  and  therefore  are  to 
be  commanded  by  it.  He  that  says  to  the  naked,  ''  Be  warm  and 
clothed,''  and  gives  him  not  the  garment  that  lies  by  him,  or  money 
to  buy  one,  mocks  God,  and  the  poor,  and  himself; 

Nequam  illud  yerbum  est,  *  Bene  vult/  nisi  qui  bene  facit, 

said  the  comedy  ',  'It  is  an  evil  saying,  '  He  wishes  well,'  unless  he 
do  welL^ 

8.  Those  things  which  are  not  in  our  power,  that  is,  such  things 
in  which  the  flesh  is  inculpably  weak,  or  naturally  or  politically  dis- 
abled, the  will  does  the  work  of  the  outward  and  of  the  inward  man : 
we  cannot  clothe  Christ's  body ;  He  needs  it  not,  and  we  cannot  ap- 
proach so  sacred  and  separate  a  presence ;  but  if  we  desire  to  do  it, 
it  is  accounted  as  if  we  had :  the  ignorant  man  cannot  discourse 
wisely  and  promote  the  interest  of  souls,  but  he  can  love  souls,  and 
desire  their  felicity :  though  I  cannot  build  hospitals  and  colleges,  or 
pour  great  sums  of  money  into  the  lap  of  the  poor,  yet  if  I  encourage 
others  and  exhort  them,  if  I  commend  and  promote  the  work,  I  have 
done  the  work  of  a  holy  religion.  For  in  these  and  the  like  cases  the 
outward  work,  is  not  always  set  in  our  power,  and  therefore  without 

m  [Plant.]  Trinumm.  [act  ii.  bc.  4.  lin.  88.] 
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our  fault  is  omitted^  and  can  be  supplied  by  that  which  is  in  our 
power. 

.  4.  For  that  is  the  last  caution  concerning  this  question.  No  man 
is  to  be  esteemed  of  a  willing  spirit^  but  he  that  endeavours  to  do  the 
outward  work^  or  to  make  all  the  supplies  that  he  can;  not  only  by 
the  forwardness  of  his  spirit^  but  by  the  compensation  of  some  other 
charities^  or  devotion^  or  religion.  **  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none/' 
and  therefore  I  can  give  you  none^  but  I  wish  you  well ;  how  will 
that  appear  P  Why  thus, '' Such  as  I  have,  I  will  give  you;  rise  up 
and  walk/'  I  cannot  give  you  gold,  but  I  can  give  you  counsel;  I 
cannot  relieve  your  need,  but  I  can  relieve  your  sadness;  I  cannot 
cure  you,  but  1  can  comfort  you;  I  cannot  take  away  your  poverty, 
but  I  can  ease  your  spirit ;  and  '^  God  accepts  us/'  saith  the  apostle^ 
''  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath 
not."  Only  as  our  desires  are  great,  and  our  spirits  are  willing,  so 
we  shall  find  ways  to  make  supply  of  our  want  of  ability  and  ex« 
pressed  liberality. 

Et  labor  ingenium  miseris  dedit,  et  8oa  quemque 
Advigilare  ribi  jiuait  fortuna  premendo*. 

What  the  poor  man's  need  will  make  him  do,  that  also  the  good 
man's  chanty  will ;  it  will  find  out  ways  and  artifices  of  relief,  in 
kind  or  in  value ;  in  comfort  or  in  prayers ;  in  doing  it  himself  or 
procuring  others. 

The  necessity  of  our  fortune,  and  the  willingness  of  our  spirits  will 
do  all  this;  all  that  it  can,  and  something  that  it  cannot;  ^'You 
have  relieved  the  saints/'  saith  St.  Paul*,  '*  according  to  your  power, 
yea,  and  beyond  your  power."  Only  let  us  be  careful  m  all  instances, 
that  we  yield  not  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  nor  listen  to  its  fair 
pretences;  for  the  flesh  can  do  more  than  it  says,  we  can  do  more 
than  we  think  we  can ;  and  if  we  do  some  violence  to  the  flesh,  to 
our  afiairs,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  our  fortune,  for  the  interest 
of  our  spirit,  we  shall  make  our  flesh  useful,  and  the  spirit  strong ; 
the  flesh  and  its  weakness  shall  no  more  be  an  objection,  but  shall 
comply,  and  co-operate,  and  serve  all  the  necessities  of  the  spirit. 

^  [2  Cor.  Tiil  12.]  •  [Manil.,  lib.  L  Kn,  80.]  •  [Vid.  2  Cor.  TiiL  8.] 
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Js£.  idviii.  verse  10^  first  part. 

Cursed  be  he  that  doth  the  toork  (^  the  Lord  deceitfully, 

Chsist's  kingdom,  being  in  order  to  the  kingdom  of  His  Father 
which  shall  be  manifest  at  the  day  of  judgment  must  therefore  be 
spintoal;  because  then  it  is  that  all  things  must  become  spiritual; 
not  only  by  way  of  eminene^,  but  by  entire  constitution  and  perfect 
change  of  natures.  Men  shall  be  hke  angels,  and  angels  shall  be  com- 
prehended in  the  lap  of  spiptual  and  etanal  felicities;  the  soul  shall 
not  understand  by  material  phantasms,  neither  be  served  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  body,  but  the  body  itself  shall  become  spiritual,  and  the 
eye  shall  see  intellectual  objects,  and  the  mouth  shall  feed  upon  hymns 
and  glorifications  of  God;  the  belly  shall  be  tiien  satisfied  by  the 
fulness  of  righteousness,  and  the  tongue  shall  speak  nothing  but 
praises  and  the  propositions  of  a  celestial  wisdom;  the  motion  shall 
be  the  swiftness  of  an  angel,  and  it  shall  be  clothed  with  wbite  as 
with  a  garment :  holiness  is  the  sun,  and  righteousness  is  the  moon 
in  that  region ;  our  society  shall  be  choirs  of  singers,  and  our  conver- 
sation wonder;  contemplation  shall  be  our  food,  a^  love  shall  be 
'  the  wine  of  elect  souls/  And  as  to  every  natural  appetite  there  is 
now  proportioned  an  object,  crass,  material,  unsatisfying,  and  allayed 
with  sorrow  and  uneasiness :  so  there  be  new  capacities  and  equal 
objects,  the  desires  shall  be  fruition,  and  the  appetite  shall  not  sup- 
pose want,  but  a  feu^ulty  of  delight,  and  an  unmeasurable  compla- 
cency :  the  will  and  the  understanding,  love  and  wonder,  joys  every 
day  and  the  same  for  ever :  this  shall  be  their  state  who  shall  be 
accounted  worthy  of  the  resurrection  to  this  life;  where  the  body 
shall  be  a  partner,  but  no  servant ;  where  it  shall  have  no  work  of 
its  own,  but  it  shall  rejoice  with  the  soul ;  where  the  soul  shall  rule 
without  resistance  or  an  enemy;  and  we  shall  be  fitted  to  enjoy  God 
who  is  the  Lord  and  Father  of  spirits.  In  this  world  we  see  it  is 
quite  contrary;  we  long  for  perishing  meat,  and  fill  our  stomachs 
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with  corruption ;  we  look  after  white  and  red,  and  the  weaker  beau- 
ties of  the  night;  we  are  passionate  after  rings  and  seals^  and  enraged 
at  the  breaking  of  a  crystal ;  we  delight  in  the  society  of  fools  and 
weak  persons ;  we  laugh  at  sin  and  contrive  mischiefis ;  and  the  body 
rebels  against  the  som  and  carries  the  cause  against  all  its  just  pre- 
tences ;  and  our  soul  itself  is^  above  half  of  it^  earth  and  stone^  in  its 
affections  and  distempers;  our  hearts  are  hard  and  inflexible  to  the 
softer  whispers  of  mercy  and  compassion,  having  no  loves  for  any 
thing  but  strange  flesh,  and  heaps  of  money,  and  popular  noises,  for 
misery  and  folly ;  and  therefore  we  are  a  huge  way  off  from  the  king- 
dom of  God,  whose  excellencies,  whose  designs,  whose  ends,  whose 
constitution,  is  spiritual  and  holy,  and  separate,  and  sublime,  and  per- 
fect. Now  between  these  two  states  of  natural  flesh  and  heavenly 
spirit,  that  is,  the  powers  of  darkness  and  the  regions  of  Hght,  the 
miseries  of  man  and  the  perfections  of  God;  the  imperfection  of 
nature  where  we  stand  by  our  creation  and  supervening  follies,  and 
that  state  of  felicities  whither  we  are  designed  by  the  mercies  of  God ; 
there  is  a  middle  state,  Hhe  kingdom  of  grace,'  wrought  for  us  by 
our  Mediator,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  came  to  perfect  the  virtue 
of  rehgion  and  the  designs  of  God,  and  to  reform  our  nature,  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  come  to  that  spiritual  state  where  all  feli- 
city does  dwell.  The  rehgion  that  Christ  taught  is  a  spiritual  reli- 
gion; it  designs,  so  far  as  this  state  can  permit,  to  make  us  spiritual; 
that  is,  so  as  the  Spirit  be  the  prevailing  ingredient.  God  must  now 
be  worshipped  in  spirit,  and  not  only  so  but  with  a  fervent  spirit ; 
and  though  God  in  all  rehgions  did  seize  upon  the  spirit,  and  even 
under  Moses*  law  did  by  the  shadow  of  the  ceremony  require  the 
substantial  worship,  by  cutting  off  the  flesh  intended  the  circum- 
cision of  the  heart;  yet  because  they  were  to  mind  the  outward 
action,  it  took  off  much  from  the  intention  and  activity  of  the  spirit ; 
man  could  not  do  both  busily.  And  then  they  failed  also  in  the 
other  part  of  a  spiritual  rehgion ;  for  the  nature  of  a  spiritual  rehgion 
is,  that  in  it  we  serve  God  with  our  hearts  and  affections;  and  be- 
cause while  the  spirit  prevails,  we  do  not  to  evil  purposes  of  abate- 
ment converse  with  flesh  and  blood,  this  service  is  also  fervent,  in- 
tense, active,  wise,  and  busy,  according  to  the  nature  of  things 
spiritual.  Now  because  God  always  perfectly  intended  it,  yet  be- 
cause He  less  perfectly  required  it  in  the  law  of  Moses,  I  say  they 
fell  short  in  both ;  for 

1.  They  so  rested  in  the  outward  action,  that  they  thought  them- 
selves chaste,  if  they  were  no  adulterers,  though  their  eyes  were 
wanton  as  kids,  and  their  thoughts  polluted  as  the  springs  of  the 
wilderness,  when  a  panther  and  a  honess  descend  to  dnnk  and  lust ; 
and  if  they  did  not  rob  the  temple,  they  accounted  it  no  sin  if  they 
murmured  at  the  riches  of  rehgion;  and  Josephus^  reproves  Polybiua 

^  [Antiq.,  lib.  xlL  cap.  8.  $  1.] 
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for  saying  that  Antiochos  was  punished  for  having  a  design  of  sacri- 
1^.  Ajad  therefore  Tertullian^  says  of  them^  they  were  nee  pletue, 
nee  adeo  timenda  diecipUna  ad  innocentia  veritatem  ;  this  was  "  their 
righteousness/'  which  Christ  said  unless  we  will  ''exceed^  we  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  where  all  spiritual  perfections 
are  in  state  and  excellency. 

2.  The  other  part  of  a  spiritual  worship  is  a  fervour  and  a  holy 
zeal  of  Gh)d's  glory^  greatness  of  desire^  ana  quickness  of  action :  of 
all  this  the  Jews  were  not  careful  at  aU^  excepting  the  zealots  amongst 
them^  and  they  were  not  only  fervent  but  inflamed;  and  they  had 
the  earnestness  of  passion  for  the  holv  warmth  of  religion,  and  in« 
stead  of  an  earnest  charity  they  had  a  cruel  discipline,  and  for 
fraternal  correction  they  did  destroy*^  a  sinning  Israelite. — ^And  by 
both  these  evil  states  of  religion  they  did  "  the  work  of  the  Lord 
deceitfully;''  they  either  gave  Him  the  action  without  the  heart,  or 
zeal  without  charity,  or  religion  without  zeal,  or  ceremony  without 
religion,  or  indiiferency  without  desires;  and  then  God  is  served  by 
the  outward  man  and  not  the  inward;  or  by  part  of  the  inward  and 
not  all;  by  the  understanding  and  not  by  the  will;  or  by  the  will, 
when  the  affections  are  cold  and  the  body  unapt,  and  the  lower 
faculties  in  rebellion,  and  the  superior  in  disorder,  and  the  work  of 
God  is  left  imperfect,  and  our  persons  unmcious,  and  our  ends 
unacquired,  and  the  stete  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  not  at  all  set  for- 
ward towards  any  hope  or  possibility  of  being  obtained.  All  this 
Christ  came  to  mend ;  and  by  His  laws  did  make  provision  that  God 
should  be  served  entirely,  according  as  God  alwavs  designed,  and 
accordingly  required  by  His  prophets,  and  particularly  in  my  text, 
that  His  work  be  done  sincerely,  and  our  duty  with  great  affection ; 
and  by  these  two  provisions  both  the  intension  and  the  extension  are 
secured;  our  duty  shall  be  entire,  and  it  shall  be  perfect;  we  shall 
be  neither  lame  nor  cold,  without  a  limb  nor  without  natural  heat, 
and  then  "the  work  of  the  Lord  will  prosper  in  our  hands:"  but  if 
we  fail  in  either,  we  do  "the  Lord's  work  deceitfully/'  and  then  wo 
are  accursed.  For  so  saith  the  Spirit  of  God,  "Cursed  be  he  that 
doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  decdtfuUy." 

Here  then  is  the  duty  of  us  all;  first,  God  requires  of  us  to  serve 
Him  with  an  integral,  entire,  or  a  whole  worship  and  religion: 
secondly,  God  requires  of  us  to  serve  Him  with  earnest  and  intense 
affections ;  the  entire  purpose  of  both  which  I  shall  represent  in  its 
several  parts  by  so  many  propositions :  thirdly,  I  shall  consider  con- 
cerning the  measures  of  zeal  and  its  inordinations. 

I.  §  1.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  body  without  the  soul  serves 
God  deceitfully.  "My  son,  give  Me  thy  heart;"  and  though  I  can- 
not think  that  nature  was  so  sacramental  as  to  point  out  the  holy 

«  fApolog.,  I  45.  p.  84  D.]  torn.  it.  p.  25.— Cf.  Holy  Living,  chijt 

'  [MUchDa,  Sanhedrin,  cap.  Ix.  $  6.      iv.  §  3.  vol.  iii.  p.  162.] 
IV.  L 
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and  mysterious  Triiiiiy  by  the  triangle  of  the  hearty  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  heart  of  man  ia  God's  special  portion^  and  every  angle  ought 
to  point  out  towards  Him  directly ;  that  is^  the  soul  of  man  ought  to 
be  presented  to  God,  and  given  Him  as  an  oblation  to  the  interest  of 
His  service.    For, 

1.  To  worship  God  with  our  souls  confesses  one  of  His  glorious 
attributes ;  it  declares  Him  to  be  the  searcher  of  hearts,  and  that  He 
reads  the  secret  purposes,  and  beholds  the  smallest  arrests  of  fancy, 
and  bends  in  all  the  flexures  and  intrigues  of  crafty  peodie;  and 
searches  out  every  plot  and  trifling  conspiracy  against  Him,  and 
against  ourselves,  and  against  our  brethren. 

2.  It  advances  the  powers  and  concernments  of  His  providence, 
and  confesses  all  the  a&ira  of  men,  all  their  cabinets  and  their 
nightlv  counsels,  their  snares  and  two-edged  mischiefs,  to  be  over- 
ruled by  Him ;  for  what  He  sees  He  judges,  and  what  He  judges  He 
rules,  and  what  He  rules  must  turn  to  His  glory ;  and  of  this  glory 
He  reflects  rays  and  influences  upon  His  servants,  and  it  shall  also 
turn  to  their  good. 

3.  This  service  distinguishes  our  duty  towards  God  from  all  our 
conversation  with  man,  and  separates  the  divine  commandments  from 
the  imperfect  decrees  of  princes  and  republics :  for  these  are  satisfied 
by  the  outward  work,  and  cannot  take  any  other  cognizance  of  the 
heart  and  the  will  of  man,  but  as  himself  is  pleased  to  signify.  He 
that  wishes  the  fiscw  empty,  and  that  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
were  in  his  counting-house,  cannot  be  punished  by  the  laws  unless 
himself  become  his  own  traitor  and  accuser;  and  therefore  what  man 
cannot  discern,  he  must  not  judge,  and  must  not  require :  but  God 
sees  it,  and  judges  it,  and  requires  it,  and  therefore  reserves  this  as 
His  own  portion,  and  the  chidEest  feudal  right  of  His  crown. 

4.  He  that  secures  the  heart,  secures  all  the  rest;  because  this  is 
the  principle  of  all  the  moral  actions  of  the  whole  man,  and  the  hand 
obeys  this,  and  the  feet  walk  by  its  prescriptions ;  we  eat  and  drink 
by  measures  which  the  soul  desires  and  limits;  and  though  the 
natural  actions  of  men  are  not  subject  to  choice  and  rule,  yet  the 
animal  actions  are  under  discipline;  and  although  it  cannot  be 
helped  but  we  shall  desire,  yet  our  desires  can  receive  measures  and 
the  laws  of  circumstances,  and  be  reduced  to  order,  and  nature  be 
changed  into  grace,  and  the  actions  animal,  such  as  are  eating, 
drinking,  laughing,  weeping,  &c.,  shall  become  actions  of  religion ; 
and  those  that  are  simply  natural,  such  as  being  hungry  and  thirsty, 
shall  be  adopted  into  the  retinue  of  religion,  and  become  religious  by 
being  ordered  or  chastised,  or  suffered,  or  directed;  and  therefore 
God  requires  the  heart,  because  He  requires  all,  and  all  cannot  be 
secured  without  the  principle  be  enclosed.  But  he  that  seals  up  a 
fountain,  may  drink  up  all  the  waters  alone,  and  may  best  appoint 
the  channel  where  it  shall  run,  «nd  what  grounds  it  shall  refresh. 

6.  That  I  may  sum  up  many  reasons  in  one ;  God  by  requiring 
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the  heart  secures  the  peFpetoity  and  perseverance  of  our  daty^  and  its 
sincerity^  and  its  integrity,  and  its  perfection :  for  so  also  God  takes 
account  of  little  things,  it  being  all  one  in  the  heart  of  man  whether 
maliciously  it  omits  a  duty  in  a  small  instance  or  in  a  great :  for 
although  the  expression  hath  variety  and  d^rees  in  it  in  relation  to 
those  purposes  of  usefolness  and  charity  whither  God  designs  it, 
yet  the  obedience  and  disobedience  is  all  one,  and  shall  be  equally 
accounted  for;  and  therefore  the  Jew  Tryphon^  disputed  against 
Justin,  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  were  impossible  to  be  kept, 
because  it  also  requinng  the  heart  of  man  did  stop  every  egression 
of  disorders  :  for  making  the  root  holy  and  healthful  as  the  balsam 
of  Judea,  or  the  drops  of  manna  in  the  evening  o£  the  sabbath,  it 
also  causes  that  nothing  spring  thence  but  gums  fit  for  incense,  and 
oblations  for  the  altar  of  proposition,  and  a  cloud  of  perf  ome  fit  to 
make  atonement  for  our  sins,  and,  being  united  to  the  great  Sacrifice 
of  the  world,  to  reconcile  QoA  and  man  together.  Upon  these 
reasons  vou  see  it  is  highly  fit  that  God  should  require  it,  and  that 
we  should  pay  the  sacrifice  of  our  hearts,  and  not  at  all  think  that 
God  is  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  hands  when  the  affections  of 
the  heart  are  absent.  He  that  prays  because  he  would  be  quiet,  and 
would  fedn  be  quit  of  it,  and  communicates  for  fear  of  the  laws,  and 
comes  to  church  to  avoid  shame,  and  gives  alms  to  be  eased  of  an 
importunate  beggar,  or  relieves  his  old  parents  because  they  will  not 
die  in  their  time,  and  provides  for  his  children  lest  he  be  compelled 
by  laws  and  shame,  but  yet  complains  of  the  charge  of  God's  oless- 
ings ;  this  man  is  a  servant  of  the  eyes  of  men,  and  offers  parchment 
or  a  white  akin  in  sacrifice,  but  the  flesh  and  the  inwards  he  leaves 
to  be  consumed  by  a  stranger  fire.  And  therefore  this  is  a  deceit  that 
robs  God  of  the  best,  and  leaves  that  for  religion  which  men  pare 
off:  it  is  sacrilege,  and  brings  a  double  curse. 

§  2.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  soul  without  the  body,  when 
both  can  be  conjoined,  ''  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully.*' 
Paphnutius^,  whose  knees  were  cut  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  was 
not  obliged  to  worship  with  the  humble  flexures  of  the  bending  peni- 
tents :  and  blind  Bartimeus  could  not  read  the  holy  lines  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  that  part  of  the  work  was  not  his  duty;  and  God  shall 
not  call  Lazarus  to  account  for  not  giving  alms,  nor  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  for  not  giving  silver  and  gold  to  the  lame  man,  nor  Epaph- 
roditus  for  not  keeping  his  fasting-days  when  he  had  his  sickness. 
But  when  Gk)d  hath  made  the  body  an  apt  minister  to  the  soul,  and 
hath  given  money  for  alms,  and  power  to  protect  the  oppressed,  and 
knees  to  serve  in  prayer,  and  hands  to  serve  our  needs,  then  the  soul 
alone  ia  not  to  work ;  but  as  Bachd  gave  her  maid  to  Jacob,  and  she 
bore  children  to  her  lord  upon  her  mistress's  knees,  and  the  children 
were  reckoned  to  them  both,  because  the  one  had  fruitful  desires, 
and  the  otiier  a  firnitful  womb :  so  must  the  body  serve  the  needs 

•  [Cap.  z.  p.  Ill  B.]  '  [Ruffin.  Hist  eccL  z.  4.] 
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of  tlie  spirit^  that  wliat  the  one  desires  the  other  may  effect^  and  the 
conceptions  of  the  soul  may  be  the  productions  of  the  body ;  and  the 
body  must  bow  when  the  soul  worships^  and  the  hand  must  help  when 
the  soul  pities^  and  both  together  do  the  work  of  a  holy  religion ;  the 
body  alone  can  never  serve  God  without  the  conjunction  and  pre- 
ceding act  of  the  soul,  and  sometimes  the  soul  without  the  body  is 
imperfect  and  vain ;  for  in  some  actions  there  is  a  body  and  a  spirit, 
a  material  and  a  spiritual  part;  and  when  the  action  hath  the  same 
constitution  that  a  man  hath,  without  the  act  of  both  it  is  as  imper- 
fect as  a  dead  man ;  the  soul  cannot  produce  the  body  of  some  actions 
any  more  than  the  body  can  put  life  into  it ;  and  therefore  an  inef- 
fective pity  and  a  lazy  counsel,  an  empty  blessing  and  gay  words,  are 
but  deceilM  charity. 

Quod  peto,  da,  Cai ;  non  peto  consilium' ; 

'  he  that  gave  his  Mend  counsel  to  study  the  law  when  he  desired  to 
borrow  twenty  pounds,  was  not  so  friendly  in  his  counsel  as  he  was 
useless  in  his  charity ;  spiritual  acts  can  cure  a  spiritual  malady,  but 
if  my  body  needs  relief,  because  you  cannot  feed  me  with  diagrams, 
or  clothe  me  with  Euclid's  Elements,  you  must  minister  a  real  supply 
by  a  corporal  charitv  to  my  corporal  necessity.  This  proposition  is 
not  only  useful  in  the  doctrine  of  charity  and  the  virtue  of  religion, 
but  in  the  professions  of  faith,  and  requires  that  it  be  public,  open, 
and  ingenuous.  In  matters  of  necessary  duty  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
have  it  to  ourselves,  but  we  must  also  have  it  to  God,  and  all  the 
world;  and  as  in  the  heart  we  believe,  so  by  the  mouth  we  confess 
unto  salvation :  he  is  an  ill  man  that  is  only  a  Christian  in  his  heart, 
and  is  not  so  in  his  profession  and  publications;  and  as  your  heart 
must  not  be  wanting  in  any  good  professions  and  pretences,  so  neither 
must  public  profession  be  wanting  in  every  gooa  and  necessary  per- 
suasioiL  The  faith  and  the  cause  of  God  must  be  owned  pubUcly ; 
for  if  it  be  the  cause  of  Grod,  it  will  never  bring  us  to  shame.  I  do 
not  say,  whatever  we  think  we  must  tell  it  to  all  the  world,  much 
less  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances ;  but  we  must  never  deny 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  in  such  circumstances 
in  which  we  can  and  ought  to  glorify  Him.  But  this  extends  also  to 
other  instances :  he  that  swears  a  false  oath  with  his  lips,  and  un- 
swears  it  with  his  heart,  hath  deceived  one  more  than  he  thinks  for; 
himself  is  the  most  abused  person :  and  when  my  action  is  contrary 
to  men,  they  will  reprove  me ;  but  when  it  is  against  my  own  per- 
suasion, I  cannot  but  reprove  myself;  and  am  witness,  and  accuser, 
and  party,  and  guilty,  and  then  God  is  the  judge,  and  His  anger 
will  be  a  fierce  executioner,  because  we  "  do  the  Lord's  work '  de- 
ceitfully.'' 

§  3.  They  are  "  deceitful  in  the  Lord's  work,"  that  reserve  one 
fjEiculty  for  sin,  or  one  sin  for  themselves,  or  one  action  to  please, 
f  [Mart.  lib.  ii  ep.  80.] 
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their  appetite^  and  many  for  religion. — ^Babbi  Eimchi^  taught  his 
scholars^  Cogitaiionem  pravam  Deus  nan  habet  vice  facHy  nisi  con- 
eeptafuerit  in  Dei  Mem  aeu  reHgionem,  'that  God  is  never  angry 
with  an  evil  thongnt^  unless  it  be  a  thought  of  apostasy  from  the 
Jews'  religion  f  and  therefore  provided  that  men  be  severe  and  close 
in  their  sect  and  pariy^  they  might  roll  in  lustfdl  thoughts;  and  the 
torches  they  light  up  in  the  temple  might  smoke  with  anger  at  one 
end  and  lust  at  the  other^  so  they  did  not  flame  out  in  egressions  of 
violence  and  injustice^  in  adulteries  and  fouler  complications :  nay, 
thqr  would  give  leave  to  some  degrees  of  evil  actions ;  for  £.  Moses^ 
ana  Selomoh^  taught,  that  if  the  most  part  of  a  man's  actions  were 
holy  and  just,  though  in  one  he  amned  often,  yet  the  greater  ingre- 
dient should  prevail,  and  the  number  of  good  works  should  outweigh 
the  lesser  account  of  evil  things.  And  this  pharisaical  righteousness 
is  too  frequent  even  among  Christians;  for  who  almost  is  there  that 
does  not  count  fEiirlv  concerning  himself,  if  he  reckons  many  virtues 
upon  the  stock  of  his  religion,  and  but  one  vice  upon  the  stock  of  his 
infirmity ;  half  a  dozen  to  God,  and  one  for  his  company  or  his  friend, 
his  education  or  his  appetite  f  And  if  he  hath  parted  from  his  folly, 
yet  he  will  remember  the  flesh-pots,  and  please  himself  with  a  fan- 
tastic sin,  and  call  it  home  through  the  gates  of  his  memory,  and 
place  it  at  the  door  of  fancy,  that  there  he  may  behold  it,  and  con- 
sider concerning  what  he  liath  parted  withal,  out  of  the  fears  and 
terrors  of  religion,  and  a  necessary  unavoidable  conscience.  Do  not 
many  men  go  from  sin  to  sin,  even  in  their  repentance  ?  they  go 
backward  from  sin  to  sin,  and  change  their  crime  as  a  man  changes 
his  uneasy  load,  and  shakes  it  off  from  one  shoulder  to  support  it 
with  the  other.  How  many  severe  persons,  virgins,  and  widows  are 
so  pleased  with  their  chasti^,  and  their  abstinence  even  from  lawful 
mixtures,  that  by  this  means  they  fall  into  a  worse  pride?  Inso- 
much that  I  remember  St.  Austin'^  said,  Audeo  dtcere,  superiis  can- 
tinentibue  expedit  coder e,  'thev  that  are  chaste  and  proud,  it  is  some- 
times a  remedy  for  them  to  fall  into  sin,'  and  by  the  shame  of  lust  to 
cure  the  devil  of  pride,  and  bv  the  sin  of  the  body  to  cure  the  worser 
evils  of  the  spirit ;  and  therefore  he  adds,  that  he  did  believe  Gk)d  in 
a  severe  mercy  did  permit  the  barbarous  nations,  breaking  in  upon 
the  Boman  empire,  to  violate  many  virgins  professed  in  cloisters  and 
religious  families,  to  be  as  a  mortification  of  their  pride,  lest  the  acci- 
dental advantages  of  a  continent  life  should  brmg  them  into  the 
certain  miseries  of  a  spiritual  death,  by  taking  away  their  humility, 
which  was  more  necessary  than  their  virgin-stote;  it  is  not  a  cure 
that  men  may  use,  but  God  permits  it  sometimes  with  greater  safety 
through  His  wise  conduct  and  overruling  providence;  St.  Peter  was 

^  [In  Pt.  IxTi.  18.  p.  288.]  Kiddttshix^  |  10.  Sarenliiu.,  torn,  iii  p. 

'  [Sell.   MaimoDides,  de  poenitentia,  867.1 
lib.  iii.  cap.  1.]  k  [De  diyen.  Senxi.cccUv.  cap.  9.  torn, 

i  [C£  Talmud,  Ord.  Naschim,  Tract  v.  col.  1378.] 
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safer  by  his  fall^  as  it  fell  out  in  tlie  event  of  things,  than  by  his 
former  confidence.  Man  must  never  cure  a  sin  by  a  sin ;  but  He 
that  brings  good  out  of  our  evil.  He  can  when  He  nlease.  But  I 
speak  it,  to  represent  how  deceitfully  many  times  we  ao  the  work  of 
the  Lord :  we  reprove  a  sinning  brother,  but  do  it  with  a  pompous 
spirit ;  we  separate  from  scandal,  and  do  it  with  glory  and  a  gaudy 
heart ;  we  are  charitable  to  the  poor,  but  will  not  forgive  our  unkina 
enemies ;  or  we  pour  relief  into  their  bags,  but  we  please  ourselves 
and  drink  drunk,  and  hope  to  commute  with  God,  giving  the  fruit  of 
our  labours  or  effluxes  of  money  for  the  sin  of  our  souls. — ^And  upon 
this  account  it  is  that  two  of  the  noblest  graces  of  a  Christian  are  to 
very  many  persons  made  a  savour  of  death,  though  they  were  intended 
for  the  beginning  and  the  promotion  of  an  eternal  life ;  and  those 
are  faith  and  charity.  Some  men  think  if  they  have  faith,  it  is  enough 
to  answer  all  the  accusations  of  sin  which  our  consciences  or  the 
devils  make  against  us ;  if  I  be  a  wanton  person,  yet  my  faith  shall 
hide  it,  and  faith  shall  cover  the  follies  of  drunkenness,  and  I  may 
all  my  life  rely  upon  faith,  at  last  to  quit  my  scores :  for  he  that  is 
most  careful  is  not  innocent,  but  must  be  saved  by  faith ;  and  he 
that  is  least  careful  may  have  faith,  and  that  will  save  hun.  But 
because  these  men  mistake  concerning  faith,  and  consider  not  that 
charity  or  a  good  life  is  a  part  of  that  faith  that  saves  us,  they  hope 
to  be  saved  by  the  word,  tney  fill  their  belUes  with  the  story  of  Tn- 
malcion's  banquet ^  and  drink  drunk  with  the  news  of  wine:  thty 
eat  shadows,  and  when  they  are  drowning,  catch  at  the  image  of  the 
trees  which  hang  over  the  water  and  are  reflected  from  the  bottom. 

But  thus  many  men  do  with  charity ;  "  Give  alms,  and  all  things 
shall  be  clean  unto  you  V'  said  our  blessed  Saviour :  and  therefore 
many  keep  a  sin  alive,  and  make  account  tP  pay  for  it,  and  God  shall 
be  put  to  relieve  His  own  poor  at  the  price  of  the  sin  of  another  of 
His  servants ;  charity  shall  take  lust  or  intemperance  into  protection, 
and  men  will  not  be  kind  to  their  brethren  unless  they  will  be  also 
at  the  same  time  unkind  to  God.  I  have  understood  concerning 
divers  vicious  persons,  that  none  have  been  so  free  in  their  donatives 
and  offerings  to  religion  and  the  priest  as  they;  and  the  hospitals 
that  have  been  built  and  the  highways  mended  *"  at  the  price  of  souls, 
are  too  many  for  Christendom  to  boast  of  in  behalf  of  charity.  But 
as  others  mistake  concerning  faith,  so  these  do  concerning  its  twin- 
sister.  The  first  had  faith  without  charity,  and  these  have  charity 
without  hope ;  "  for  every  one  tliat  hath  this  hope,''  that  is,  the  hope 
of  receiving  the  glorious  things  of  God  promised  in  the  gospel, 
"  purifies  Imnself  even  as  God  is  pure ;"  faith  and  charity  too  must 
both  suppose  repentance,  and  repentance  is  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  body  of  sin,  the  purification  of  the  whole  man. — But  the  sum 
of  the  doctrine  and  case  of  conscience  in  this  particular  is  this ; — 

^  [In  Petroti.  Satyr.]  i  [Luke  xi.  41.] 

«n  [Cf.  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.  sect.  8 ;  And  G.  Herbert's  Poems, "  The  Thanksgiving."] 
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1.  Charity  is  a  certain  core  of  sdns  that  are  past^  not  that  are 
present.  He  that  repents  and  leaves  his  sin^  and  then  relieves  the 
poor,  and  pays  for  his  folly  by  a  diminution  of  his  own  estate,  and 
the  supplies  of  the  poor,  and  his  ministering  to  Christ's  poor  mem- 
bers, turns  all  his  former  crimes  into  holiness ;  he  purges  the  stains 
and  makes  amends  for  his  folly,  and  commutes  for  the  baser  pleasure 
with  a  more  noble  usage :  so  said  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  ''Break 
off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to 
the  poor"*/'  first  be  just,  and  then  be  charitable;  for  it  is  pity  alms, 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  services  of  Qod  and  the  greatest  mercy  to 
thy  brother,  should  be  spent  upon  sin  and  thrown  away  upon  folly. 

2.  Faith  is  the  remedy  of  all  our  evils ;  but  then  it  is  never  of 
force,  but  when  we  either  have  endeavoured  or  undertaken  to  do  all 
good;  this  in  baptism,  that  after;  fedth  and  repentance  at  first,  and 
feith  and  charity  at  laist;  and  because  we  foil  often  by  infirmity  and 
sometimes  by  inadvertency,  sometimes  by  a  surprise  and  often  by 
omission,  and  all  this  even  in  the  midst  of  a  sincere  endeavour  to 
live  justly  and  perfectly ;  therefore  the  passion  of  our  Lord  pa^s  for 
this,  and  faith  lays  hold  upon  that.  But  without  a  hearty  and  smcere 
intent,  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  parts  of  our  duty,  faith  is 
but  a  word,  not  so  much  as  a  cover  to  a  naked  bosom,  nor  a  pretence 
big  enough  to  deceive  persons  that  are  not  willing  to  be  cozened. 

8.  The  bigger  ingredient  of  virtue  and  evil  actions  will  prevail, 
but  it  is  only  when  ^rtue  is  habitual,  and  sins  are  single,  interrupted, 
casual,  and  seldom,  without  choice  and  without  affection ;  that  is, 
when  our  repentance  is  so  timely  that  it  can  work  for  Ood  more  than 
we  served  under  the  tyranny  of  sin ;  so  that  if  you  will  account  the 
whole  life  of  man,  the  rule  is  good,  and  the  greater  ingredient  shall 
prevafl;  and  he  shall  certainly  be  {pardoned  and  excepted  whose  life 
IS  so  reformed,  whose  repentance  is  so  active,  whose  return  is  so 
early,  that  he  hath  given  bigger  portions  to  God  than  to  God's 
enemy.  But  if  we  account  so  as  to  divide  the  measures  in  present 
possession,  the  bi^er  part  cannot  prevail;  a  small  or  a  seldom  sin 
snoils  not  the  sea  of  pie^j  but  when  the  affection  is  divided,  a  little 
iU  destroys  the  whole  boay  of  good;  the  cup  in  a  man's  right  hand 
must  be  iucparo^  K€K€paafUvos°,  it  must  be  'pure,  although  it  be 
mingled;'  that  is,  the  whole  affection  must  be  for  God,  that  must  be 
pure  and  unmingled;  if  sin  mingles  in  seldom  and  unapproved  in- 
stances, the  drops  of  water  are  swallowed  up  with  a  whole  vintage  of 
piety,  and  the  bigger  ingredient  is  the  prevailing;  in  all  other  cases 
it  is  not  so :  for  one  sin  that  we  choose  and  love  and  delight  in,  will 
not  be  excused  by  twenty  virtues :  and  as  one  broken  link  dissolves 
the  union  of  the  whole  chain,  and  one  jarrii^  untuned  string  spoils 
the  whole  music ;  so  is  every  sin  that  seizes  upon  a  portion  of  our 
affections ;  if  we  love  one,  tnat  one  destroys  the  acceptation  of  all 

•  D«i.  iv.  27.  •  [Rev.  xiv.  10.] 
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the  rest.  And  as  it  is  in  faith^  so  it  is  in  charily ;  he  that  is  a  heretic 
in  one  article,  hath  no  saving  faith  in  the  whole;  and  so  does  every 
vicious  habit,  or  unreformed  sin,  destroy  the  excellency  of  the  grace 
of  charity ;  a  wilful  error  in  one  article  is  heresy,  and  every  vice  in 
one  instance  is  malice,  and  they  are  perfectlv  contrary,  and  a  direct 
darkness  to  the  two  eyes  of  the  soul,  faith  and  charity. 

§  4.  There  is  one  deceit  more  yet  in  the  matter  of  the  extension 
of  our  duty,  destroying  the  integrity  of  its  constitution :  for  they  do 
the  work  of  God  deceitfully  who  think  Gk)d  sufBciently  served  with 
abstinence  from  evil,  and  converse  not  in  the  acquisition  and  pursuit 
of  holy  charity  and  rehgion.  This  Clemens  Alexandrinusi*  affirms  of 
the  Pharisees ;  they  were  kot  iiroyjiv  kokQv  hiKotoifjievoi,  they  'hoped 
to  be  justified  by  abstinence  from  things  forbidden/  but  if  we  will 
be  PaaiKiKol,  '  sons  of  the  kingdom,'  we  must  ixerk  rfl?  ip  rairoi^ 
reXcioSo-ccos  kcu  rbv  Trkr^a-Cov  iyairqv  kcI  €i€py€T€w,  'besides  this,  and 
supposing  a  proportionable  p^ection  in  such  an  innocence,  we  must 
love  our  orother  and  do  good  to  him,'  and  glorify  Qoi  by  a  holy 
rehgion,  in  the  conununion  of  saints,  in  fedth  and  sacraments,  in  alms 
and  counsel,  in  forgivenesses  and  assistances.  "  Mee  from  evil,  and  do 
the  thing  that  is  good,  and  dwell  for  evermore,''  said  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  psalms^:  and  St.  Peter,  ''Having  escaped  the  corruption 
that  is  in  the  world  through  lust,  give  all  diUgence  to  add  to  your 
faith  virtue,  to  virtue  patience,  to  patience  godliness,  and  brotherly 
kindness,  and  charity':"  many  persons  think  themselves  fairly  as- 
soiled  because  they  are  no  aaulterers,  no  rebels,  no  drunkards,  n5t 
of  scandalous  Uves ;  in  the  meantime,  like  the  Laodiceans,  they  are 
"naked  and  poor";"  they  have  no  catalogue  of  good  things  registered 
in  heaven,  no  treasures  m  the  repositories  of  the  poor,  neither  have 
the  poor  often  prayed  concerning  them,  "Lord,  remember  Thy  ser- 
vants for  this  thing  at  the  day  of  judgment."  A  negative  religion  is 
in  many  things  the  effects  of  laws,  and  the  appendage  of  sexes,  the 
product  of  education,  the  issues  of  company  and  of  the  public,  or 
the  daughter  of  fear  and  natural  modesty,  or  their  temper  and  con- 
stitution, and  civil  relations,  common  rame,  or  necessary  interest. 
Few  women  swear  and  do  the  debaucheries  of  drunkards ;  and  they 
are  guarded  from  adulterous  oompUcations  by  spies  and  shame,  by 
fear  and  jealousy,  by  the  concernment  of  families  and  reputation  of 
their  kindred,  and  therefore  they  are  to  account  with  God  beyond 
this  civil  and  necessary  innocence,  for  humility  and  patience,  for 
religious  fancies  and  tender  consciences,  for  tending  the  sick  and 
dressing  the  poor,  for  governing  their  house  and  nursing  their  chil- 
dren; and  so  it  is  in  every  state  of  life.  When  a  prince  or  prelate, 
a  noble  and  a  rich  person,  hath  reckoned  all  his  immunities  and 
degrees  of  innocence  from  those  evils  that  are  incident  to  inferior 
persons,  or  the  worser  sort  of  their  own  order,  they  do  "the  work  of 

P  [Strom.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  18.  p.  825,]  '  [2  Pet  i.  4—7.] 

q  [Pa,  xxxviL  27.]  •  [Rev.  iu.  17.] 
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the  Lord/'  and  their  own  too,  veiy  ''deceitfafly/'  tinless  they  account 
correspondences  of  piety  to  all  their  powers  and  possibihties :  they 
are  to  reckon  and  consider  concerning  what  oppressions  they  have 
relieved,  what  causes  and  what  fatherless  they  have  defended,  how 
the  work  of  God  and  of  religion,  of  justice  and  charity,  hath  thrived 
in  their  hands.  If  they  have  made  peace,  and  encouraged  religion 
by  their  example  and  by  their  laws,  by  rewards  and  collateral  encou- 
ragements, if  they  have  been  zealous  for  Qod  and  for  religion,  if  they 
have  employed  ten  talents  to  the  improvement  of  God's  bank,  then 
they  have  done  God's  work  faithfolly ;  if  they  account  otherwise,  and 
account  only  by  ciphers  and  negatives,  they  can  expect  only  the 
rewards  of  innocent  slaves;  they  shall  escape  ihd /urea  and  the 
wheel,  the  torments  of  lustful  persons,  and  the  crown  of  flames  that 
is  reserved  for  the  ambitious ;  or  they  shall  not  be  gnawn  with  the 
vipers  of  the  envious,  or  the  shame  of  the  ingratefuT;  but  they  can 
n^ver  upon  this  account  hope  for  the  crowns  of  martyrs,  or  the 
honourable  rewards  of  saints,  the  coronets  of  virgins,  and  chaplets  of 
doctors  and  confessors :  and  though  murderers  and  lustful  persons, 
the  proud  and  the  covetous,  the  heretic  and  schismatic,  are  to  expect 
flames  and  scorpions,  pains  and  smart;  posnam  senstis^  the  schools 
call  it;  yet  the  lazy  and  the  imperfect,  the  harmless  sleeper  and  the 
idle  worker,  shall  have  posnam  damni^  the  loss  of  all  his  hopes,  and 
the  dishonours  of  the  loss ;  and  in  the  sum  of  affairs  it  ynSi  be  no 
great  difference  whether  we  have  loss  or  pain,  because  there  can  be  no 
greater  min  imaginable  than  to  lose  the  sight  of  God  to  eternal  ages. 
§  5.  Hithar  are  to  be  reduced  as  deceitful  workers  those  that  pro- 
mise to  God,  but  mean  not  to  pay  what  they  once  intended ;  people 
that  are  coi^dent  in  the  day  of  ease,  and  fail  in  the  danger ;  they 
that  pray  passionately  for  a  grace,  and  if  it  be  not  obtained  at  that 
price  go  no  further,  and  never  contend  in  action  for  what  they  seem 
to  contend  in  prayer;  such  as  delight  in  forms  and  outsides,  and 
r^ard  not  the  substance  and  design  of  every  institution ;  that  think 
it  a  great  sin  to  taste  bread  before  the  receiving  the  holy  sacrament, 
and  yet  come  to  communicate  with  an  ambitious  and  revengeful  soul; 
that  make  a  conscience  of  eating  flesh,  but  not  of  drunkenness;  that 
keep  old  customs  and  old  sins  together ;  that  pretend  one  duty  to 
excuse  another;  religion  against  charity,  or  piety  to  parents  against 
duty  to  God,  private  promises  against  public  duty,  the  keeping  of  an 
oatn  against  breaking  of  a  commandment,  honour  against  modesty, 
reputation  against  piety,  the  love  of  the  world  in  civil  instances  to 
countenance  enmity  against  God;  these  are  the  deceitful  workers  of 
God's  work;  they  make  a  schism  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and  a  war 
in  heaven  worse  than  that  between  Michael  and  the  dragon ;  for  they 
divide  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  distinguish  His  commandments  into 
parties  and  factions ;  by  seeking  an  excuse,  sometimes  they  destroy 
the  integrity  and  perfect  constitution  of  duty,  or  they  do  something 

*  [Aquin.  in  lib.  iv.  sent  d.  xxi.  qu.  i.  art  1  ;  and  see  vol.  vil.  p.  544.] 
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whereby  the  effect  and  usef  illness  of  the  duty  is  hindered :  concerning 
all  which  this  only  can  be  said, — ^They  who  serve  God  with  a  lame 
sacrifice  and  an  imperfect  duty,  a  duty  defective  in  its  constituent 
parts,  can  never  enjoy  God;  because  He  can  never  be  divided :  and 
though  it  be  better  to  enter  into  heaven  with  one  foot,  and  one  eye, 
tlian  that  both  should  be  cast  into  hell,  because  heaven  can  make 
recompense  for  this  loss ;  vet  nothing  can  repair  his  loss  who  for 
being  lame  in  his  duty  shall  enter  into  heU,  where  nothing  is  perfect 
but  the  measures  and  duration  of  torment,  and  they  both  are  next  to 
infinite. 


SERMON  Xm. 

II.  The  next  enquiry,  is  into  the  intention^  of  our  duty. 

§  1.  And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  change  the  woTiJraudii' 
lenler,  or  dolose,  into  that  which  some  of  the  Latin  copies  do  use, 
Maledictus  quifacU  opus  Lei  negUgetUer, '  cursed  is  he  that  doth 
the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently,'  or  remissly :  and  it  implies,  that 
as  our  dutv  must  be  whole,  so  it  must  be  fervent;  for  a  languishing 
body  may  have  all  its  parts,  and  yet  be  useless  to  many  purposes  of 
nature :  and  you  may  reckon  all  the  joints  of  a  dead  man,  but  the 
heart  is  cold,  and  the  joints  are  stiff  and  fit  for  nothing  but  for  the 
little  people  that  creep  in  graves;  and  so  are  very  many  men;  if 
you  sum  up  the  accounts  of  their  religion,  they  can  reckon  days  and 
months  of  religion,  various  offices,  cl^ty  and  prayers,  reading  and 
meditation,  faith  and  knowledge,  catechism  and  sacraments,  duty  to 
(Jod  and  duty  to  princes,  paying  debts  and  provision  for  children, 
confessions  and  tears,  discipline  in  famihes  and  love  of  good  people ; 
and,  it  may  be,  you  shall  not  reprove  their  numbers,  or  find  anv  lines 
unfilled  in  their  tables  of  accounts ;  but  when  you  have  bandied  all 
this  and  considered,  you  will  find  at  last  yon  have  taken  a  dead  man 
by  the  hand,  there  is  not  a  finger  wanting,  but  they  are  stiff  as  icicles, 
and  without  flexure  as  the  legs  of  elephants :  such  are  they  whom 
St.  Bernard**  describes,  ''  whose  spiritual  joy  is  allayed  with  tedious- 
ness,  whose  compunction  for  sins  is  short  and  seldom,  whose  thoughts 
are  animal  and  their  designs  secular,  whose  religion  is  lukewarm ; 
their  obedience  is  without  devotion,  their  discourse  without  profit*, 
their  prayer  without  intention  of  heart,  their  reading  without  in- 
struction ;*'  their  meditation  is  without  spiritual  advantages,  and  is 
not  the  commencement  and  strengthening  of  holy  purposes;  and 
they  are  such  "  whom  modesty  will  not  restrain,  nor  reason  bridle, 
nor  discipline  correct,  nor  the  fear  of  death  and  hell  can  keep''  from 
yielding  to  the  imperiousness  of  a  foolish  lust,  that  dishonours  a 
man's  understanding,  and  makes  his  reason,  in  which  he  most  glories, 
to  be  weaker  than  the  discourse  of  a  girl,  and  the  dreams  of  the 

•  [See  p.  145,  above ;  and  voL  vii.  p.  41.] 
■  [De  ascens.  Dom.  serv.  ti.  col.  205  A.]  "  ['  Sine  circumspectione.'] 
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night.    In  ereiy  action  of  religion  God  expects  such  a  wannth  and 
a  holy  fire  to  go  along,  that  it  may  be  able  to  enkindle  the  wood 
npon  the  altar  and  consume  the  sacrifice ;  but  God  hates  an  indiffer- 
ent spirit.    Earnestness  and  vivacity,  quickness  and  deUght^  perfect 
choice  of  the  service,  and  a  delight  in  the  prosecution,  is  all  that  the 
spirit  of  a  man  can  yield  towards  his  religion :  the  outward  work  is 
the  effect  of  the  body ;  but  if  a  man  does  it  heartily  and  with  all  his 
mind ;  then  religion  hath  wings  and  moves  upon  wheels  of  fire,    knd 
therefore  when  our  blessed  Saviour  made  those  capitulars  and  canons 
of  religion,  to  'love  God,'  and  to  'love  our  neighbour;'  besides  that 
the  material  part  of  the  duty,  'love,'  is  founddi  in  the  spirit  as  its 
natural  seat.  He  also  gives  three  words  to  involve  the  spirit  in  the 
action,  and  but  one  for  the  body;  '*Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thv  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,"  and  lastly,  "with  all  thy  strength,;     this  brings  in  the  body 
too,  because  it  hath  some  strength  and  some  significations  of  its  own ; 
but  heart  and  soul  and  mind  mean  all  the  same  thing  in  a  stronger 
and  more  earnest  exnression;  that  is,  that  we  do  it  hugely,  as  much 
as  we  can,  with  a  clear  choice,  with  a  resolute  understanding,  with 
strong  affections,  with  great  diligence.     £nerves  animos  odisae  virtus 
9olet,  'virtue  hates  weak  and  ineffective  minds,'  and  tame  easy  prose- 
cutions; loripedes,  people  whose  arm  is  all  flesh,  '  whose  foot  is  all 
leather,'  and  an  unsuppMmg  skin ;  they  creep  like  snakes,  and  pur- 
sue the  noblest  mysteries  of  religion,  as  Naaman  did  the  mysteries  of 
Bimmon,  only  in  a  compliment  or  for  secular  regards,  but  without 
the  mind,  and  therefore  without  zeal :  "  I  would  thou  wert  either  hot 
or  cold  V'  said  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  angel  or  bishop  of  Laodicea. 
In  feasts  or  sacrifices  the  ancients  did  use  apponerefrigidaniy  or  calu 
dam  ;  sometimes  they  drank  hot  drink,  sometimes  they  poured  cold 
upon  their  graves  or  in  their  wines,  but  no  services  of  tables  or  altars 
were  ever  with  lukewarm.     God  hates  it  worse  than  stark  cold; 
which  expression  is  the  more  considerable,  because  in  natural  and 
superinduced  progressions,  from  extreme  to  extreme,  we  must  neces*- 
sanly  pass  through  the  midst;  and  therefore  it  is  certain  a  lukewarm 
religion  is  better  than  none  at  all,  as  being  the  doing  some  parts  of 
the  work  designed,  and  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  utmost  distance 
could  be;  and  yet  that  God  hates  it  more,  must  mean,  that  there  is 
some  appendent  evil  in  this  state  which  is  not  in  the  other,  and  that 
accidentally  it  is  much  worse :  and  so  it  is,  if  we  rightly  understand 
it ;  that  is,  if  we  consider  it  not  as  a  being  in,  or  passing  through 
the  middle  way,  but  as  a  state  and  a  period  of  religion.     £f  it  be  in 
motion,  a  lukewarm  religion  is  pleasing  to  God;  for  God  hates  it 
not  for  its  imperfection,  and  its  natural  measures  of  proceeding;  but 
if  it  stands  still  and  rests  there,  it  is  a  state  against  the  designs,  and 
against  the  perfection  of  God :  and  it  hath  in  it  these  evils : 

1.  It  is  a  state  of  the  greatest  imprudence  in  the  world;  for  it 

y  [Rev.  iii.  15.] 
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makes  a  man  to  spend  his  labour  for  that  which  profits  not,  and  to 
deny  his  appetite  for  an  unsatisfying  interest ;  he  puts  his  monies  in 
a  napkin,  and  he  that  does  so  puts  them  into  a  broken  bag;  he  loses 
the  principal  for  not  increasing  the  interest.  He  that  dwells  in  a 
state  of  life  that  is  unacceptable,  loses  the  money  of  his  alms,  and 
the  rewards  of  his  charity,  his  hours  of  prayer,  and  his  parts  of  justice, 
he  confesses  his  sins  and  is  not  pardoned,  he  is  patient  but  hath  no 
hope ;  and  he  that  is  gone  so  far  out  of  his  country  and  stands  in  the 
middle  way,  hath  gone  so  far  out  of  his  way;  he  had  better  have 
stayed  unaer  a  dry  -roof,  in  the  house  of  banishment,  than  to  have 
left  his  Gyarus*,  the  island  of  his  sorrow,  and  to  dwell  upon  the 
Adriatic ;  so  is  he  that  begins  a  state  of  religion,  and  does  not  finish 
it;  he  abides  in  the  highway,  and  though  he  be  nearer  the  place,  yet 
is  as  far  from  the  rest  of  his  coimtry  as  ever ;  and  therefore  all  that 
beginning  of  labour  was  in  the  prejudice  of  his  rest,  but  nothing  to 
tlie  advantages  of  his  hopes.  He  that  hath  never  begun,  hath  lost 
no  labour;  jactura prateritorum^  'the  loss  of  all  that  he  hath  done,' 
is  the  first  evil  of  the  negligent  and  lukewarm  Christian ;  according 
to  the  saying  of  Solomon:  "He  that  is  remiss''  or  idle  '^in  his 
labour,  is  the  brother  of  him  that  scattereth  his  goods*.'' 

2.  The  second  appendent  evil  is,  that  lukewarmness  is  the  occasion 
of  greater  evil;  because  the  remiss  easy  Christian  shuts  the  gate 
against  the  heavenly  breathings  of  God's  holy  spirit ;  he  thinks  every 
breath  that  is  fanned  by  the  wings  of  the  holy  Dove,  is  not  intended 
to  encourage  his  fires,  which  bum  and  smoke,  and  peep  through  the 
cloud  already ;  it  tempts  him  to  security ;  and  if  an  evil  life  be  a 
certain  inlet  to  a  second  death,  despair  on  one  side  and  security  on 
the  other  are  the  bars  and  locks  to  that  door,  he  can  never  pass  forth 
again  while  that  state  remains.  Whoever  slips  in  his  spiritual  walk- 
ing does  not  presently  Ml;  but  if  that  slip  does  not  awaken  his 
diUgence  and  nis  caution,  then  his  ruin  begins ;  vel  pravcB  institu- 
tionis  deceptua  exordio,  aut  per  longam  mentis  incuriam,  et  virtute 
animi  decidente,  ss  St.  Austin**  observes ;  'either  upon  the  pursuit 
of  his  first  error,  or  by  a  careless  spirit,  or  a  decaying  slackened 
resolution :'  all  which  are  the  direct  effects  of  lukewarmness.  But 
so  have  I  seen  a  fair  structure  begun  with  art  and  care,  and  raised  to 
half  its  stature,  and  then  it  stood  still  by  the  misfortune  or  negli- 
gence of  the  owner,  and  the  rain  descended^  and  dwelt  in  its  joints, 
and  supplanted  the  contexture  of  his  pillars,  and  having  stood  awhile 
like  the  antiquated  temple  of  a  deceased  oracle,  it  fell  into  a  hasty 
age,  and  sunk  upon  its  own  knees,  and  so  descended  into  ruin :  so  is 
the  imperfect,  unfinished  spirit  of  a  man ;  it  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
holy  resolution,  and  strengthens  it  with  vows  and  arts  of  prosecution, 
it  raises  up  the  walls,  sacraments  and  prayers,  reading  and  holy  ordi- 

■  [Tac.AnTi.iii.68.  Juv.i.  73.X.170.]  "  [Leg.   Cassian,   coll.  vi.  cap.   17. 
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nances;  and  holy  actions  begin  mth  a  slow  motion^  and  the  build- 
ing stajs^  and  the  spirit  is  wearj^  and  the  soul  is  naked^  and  exposed 
to  temptation^  and  in  the  days  of  storm  take  in  every  thing  that  can 
do  it  mischief;  and  it  is  faint  and  sick^  listless  and  tired^  and  it 
stands  till  its  own  weight  wearies  the  foundation^  and  then  declines 
to  death  and  sad  disorder^  being  so  much  the  worse  because  it  hath 
not  only  returned  to  its  first  follies^  but  hath  superadded  unthank- 
fiilness  and  carelessness^  a  positive  neglect  and  a  despite  of  holy 
things^  a  setting  a  low  price  to  the  thinss  of  GK)d^  laziness  and  wretch- 
lessness :  all  which  are  evils  superadded  to  the 'first  state  of  coldness^ 
whither  he  is  with  all  these  loads  and  circumstances  of  death  easily 
revolved. 

S.  A  state  of  lukewarmness  is  more  incorrigible  than  a  state  of 
coldness ;  while  men  flatter  themselves  that  their  state  is  ffood^  that 
they  are  rich  and  need  nothing,  that  their  lamps  are  dressed^  and  full 
of  ornament.  There  are  many  that  think  they  are  in  their  country 
as  soon  as  ever  they  are  weary,  and  measure  not  the  end  of*  their 
hojpes  by  the  possession  of  them,  but  by  their  precedent  labour; 
wmch  they  overvalue,  because  they  have  easy  ana  effeminate  souls. 
St.  Bernard^  complains  of  some  that  say,  Suffidt  nobis,  nolumus  esse 
fneUores  qmm  patres  nostri,  'it  is  enough  for  us  to  be  as  our  fore- 
fathers,^ who  were  honest  and  useful  in  their  generations;  but  be  not 
over-righteous.  These  men  are  such  as  think  they  have  knowledge 
enough  to  need  no  teacher,  devotion  enough  to  need  no  new  fires, 
perfection  enough  to  need  no  new  progress,  justice  enough  to  need 
no  repentance;  and  then  because  tne  spirit  of  a  man  and  all  the 
things  of  this  world  are  in  perpetual  variety  and  change,  these  men 
decline  when  they  have  gone  their  period,  they  stand  still  and  then 
revert;  like  a  stone  returning  from  the  bosom  of  a  cloud,  where  it 
rested  as  long  as  the  thought  of  a  child,  and  fell  to  its  natural  bed 
of  earth,  and  dwelt  below  for  ever.  He  that  says  he  will  take  care 
he  be  no  worse,  and  that  he  desires  to  be  no  better,  stops  his  journey 
into  heaven,  but  cannot  be  secure  against  his  descending  into  hell : 
and  Gassian^  spake  a  hard  saying.  Frequenter  vidimus  de  /ri^is 
aique  camaHbus  .  •  ad  spiritalem  venisse  /ervorem,  de  tepidis  atque 
animaUius  omnino  non  vidimus,  'many  persons  from  vicious,  and 
dead,  and  cold,  have  passed  into  life  and  an  excellent  grace,  and  a 
spiritual  warmth,  and  noly  fires;  but  from  lukewarm  and  indifferent 
never  any  body  came  to  an  excellent  condition,  and  state  of  holiness :' 
rarissime,  St.  Bernard®  says,  'venr  extremely  seldom.'  And  our 
blessed  Saviour  said  something  of  this;  ''the  pubhcans  and  the 
harlots  go  before  you  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven*;''  they  are  moved 
by  shame,  and  punished  by  disgrace,  and  remarked  by  punishments, 
and  frighted  by  the  circumstances  and  notices  of  all  the  world,  and 
separated  from  sober  persons  by  laws  and  an  intolerable  character; 
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and  the  sense  of  honour^  and  the  care  of  their  persons^  and  their  love 
of  civil  society,  and  every  thing  in  the  world  can  invite  them  towards 
virtues.  Bat  the  man  that  is  accounted  honest,  and  does  justice, 
and  some  things  of  religion,  unless  he  finds  himself  but  upon  his 
way,  and  feels  his  wants,  and  groans  under  the  sense  of  his  infirmi- 
ties, and  sighs  under  his  imperfections,  and  accounts  himself  "  not 
to  have  comprehended,''  but  "  still  presses  towards  the  mark  of  his 
calling,''  unless,  I  say,  he  still  increases  in  his  appetites  of  religion 
as  he  does  in  his  progression,  he  will  think  he  needs  no  counsellor, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Ood  whispers  to  an  ear  that  is  alreadv  filled  with 
noises,  and  cannot  attend  to  the  heavenly  calUng.  The  stomach 
that  is  abeady  full,  is  next  to  loathing;  and  that's  the  prologue  to 
sickness,  aud  a  rejecting  the  first  wholesome  nutriment  which  was 
entertained  to  relieve  the  first  natural  necessities.  Qui  nan  proficit, 
vult  deficere,  said  St.  Bernard',  he  that  goes  not  forward  in  the  love 
of  Qod  and  of  religion,  does  not  stand  still,  but  goes  for  all  that ; 
but  whither  such  a  motion  will  lead  him,  himself  without  a  timely 
care  shall  feel  by  an  intolerable  experiment. 

In  this  sense  and  for  these  reasons  it  is,  that  although  a  lukewarm 
Christian  hath  gone  forward  some  step  towards  a  state  of  holiness, 
and  is  advanced  beyond  him  that  is  cold  and  dead  and  unconcerned, 
and  therefore,  speaking  absolutely  and  naturally,  is  nearer  the  king- 
dom of  Ood  than  he  that  is  not  yet  set  out;  yet  accidentally,  and  by 
reason  of  these  iU  appendages,  he  is  worse,  in  greater  danger,  in  a 
state  equally  unacceptable,  and  therefore  must  either  go  forward,  and 
still  do  the  work  of  God  carefully,  and  diligently,  with  a  fervent 
spirit,  and  an  active  hand,  with  a  willing  heart,  and  a  cheerful  eye, 
or  it  had  been  better  he  had  never  begun. 

§  2.  It  concerns  us  next  to  enquire  concerning  the  duty  in  its 

S roper  instances,  that  we  may  perceive  to  what  parts  and  degrees  of 
uty  it  amounts ;  we  shall  find  it  especially  in  the  duties  of  faith,  of 
prayer,  and  of  charity. 

First,  our  faith  must  be  strong,  vigorous,  active,  confident,  and 
patient,  reasonable,  and  unalterable,  without  doubting,  and  fear,  and 
partiality.  For  the  faith  of  very  many  men  seems  a  duty  so  weak 
and  inherent,  is  so  often  untwisted  by  violence,  or  ravelled  and 
entangled  in  weak  discourses,  or  so  false  and  fallacious  by  its  mix- 
ture of  interest,  that  though  men  usually  put  most  confidences  in 
the  pretences  of  faith,  yet  no  pretences  are  more  unreasonable. 

1.  Our  faith  and  persuasions  in  religion  is  most  commonly  im- 
printed in  us  by  our  country,  and  we  are  Christians  at  the  same  rate 
as  we  are  EngUsh  or  Spaniards,  or  of  such  a  family;  our  reason  is 
first  stained  and  spotted  with  the  dye  of  our  kindred  and  country, 
and  our  education  puts  it  in  grain,  and  whatsoever  is  against  this  we 

c  [Yid.  £p.  ccliii  coL  160J  £.] 
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are  taught  to  call  a  temptation;  in  the  meantime^  we  call  these  acci- 
dental and  artificial  persuasions  by  the  name  of  faith^  which  is  only 
the  air  of  the  country^  or  an  heir-loom  of  the  family^  or  the  daughter 
of  a  present  interest.  Whatever  it  was  that  brought  us  in^  we  are 
to  take  care  that  when  we  are  in^  our  faith  be  noble^  and  stsoid  upon 
its  most  proper  and  most  reasonable  foundation ;  it  concerns  us  better 
to  understand  that  religion  which  we  call  faith,  and  that  faith  where- 
by we  hope  to  be  saved. 

2.  The  faith  and  the  whole  religion  of  many  men  is  the  produc- 
tion of  fear.  Men  are  threatened  into  their  persuasions,  and  the  iron 
rod  of  a  tyrant  converts  whole  nations  to  his  principles,  when  the 
wise  discourses  of  the  religion  seem  duU  as  sleep,  and  unprevailing 
as  the  talk  of  childhood.  Thafs  but  a  deceitful  faith,  which  our 
timorousness  begot,  and  our  weakness  nurses  and  brings  up.  The 
reUgion  of  a  Christian  is  immortal,  and.  certain,  and  persuasive,  and 
infallible,  and  unalterable,  and  therefore  needs  not  be  received  by 
human  and  weak  convoys,  like  worldly  and  mortal  religions :  ihsA 
£aith  is  lukewarm,  and  easy,  and  trifling,  which  is  only  a  belief  of 
that  which  a  man  wants  courage  to  disbdieve. 

8.  The  faith  of  many  men  is  such  that  they  dare  not  trust  it ;  they 
will  talk  of  it,  and  serve  vanity,  or  their  lust,  or  their  company,  or 
their  interest  by  it,  but  when  the  matter  comes  to  a  pinch,  they  dare 
not  trust  it.  When  Antisthenes^  was  initiated  into  the  m^stenes  of 
Orpheus,  the  priest  told  him  that  all  that  were  of  that  religion  imme- 
diately after  death  should  be  perfectly  happy* ;  the  philosopher  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  die,  if  he  believed  what  he  said  ?  Such  a  faith 
as  that  was  fine  to  talk  of  at  table,  or  eating  the  sacrifices  of  the 
religion,  when  the  mystic  man  was  ivB€os,  txm  of  wine  and  fleshy  of 
confidence  and  religion;  but  to  die,  is  a  more  material  consideration, 
and  to  be  chosen  upon  no  grounds  but  such  a  faith  which  really 
comes  £Fom  God,  and  can  secure  our  reason,  and  our  choice,  and 
perfect  our  interest  and  designs.  And  it  hath  been  long  observed 
concerning  those  bold  people  that  use  their  reason  against  Qod  that 
gave  it,  they  have  one  persuasion  in  their  health,  and  another  in  their 
sickness  and  fears;  wnen  they  are  well  they  blaspheme,  when  they 
die  they  are  superstitious.  It  was  Bias's^  case;  when  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  atheisms  of  Theodorus,  no  man  died  more  like  a  coward  and  a 
fool;  ''as  if  the  gods  were  to  come  and  go  as  Bias  pleased  to  think 
and  talk :"  so  one  said  of  his  foUy.  If  God  be  to  be  feared  when  we 
die.  He  is  also  to  be  feared  in  all  our  life,  for  He  can  for  ever  make  us 


^  [Diof^  Laert,  hh,  rl  cap.  1)4.  torn.  [Sophocl.  spud  Pint  de  andiend.  poet 
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die;  He  that  will  do  it  once,  and  that  when  He  please,  can  always. 
And  therefore  all  those  persuasions  against  God  and  against  reKgion, 
are  only  the  production  of  vicious  passions,  of  drink  or  fancy,  of  con- 
fidence and  Ignorance,  of  boldness  or  vile  appetites,  of  vanity  or 
fierceness,  of  pride  or  flatteries;  and  atheism  is  a  proportion  so  un- 
natural and  monstrous,  that  it  can  never  dwell  in  a  man's  heart  as 
faith  does,  in  health  and  sickness,  in  peace  and  war,  in  company  and 
alone,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  design ;  but  comes  from 
weak  principles,  and  leaves  shallow  and  superficial  impressions;  but 
when  men  endeavour  to  strengthen  and  confirm  it,  they  only  strive  to 
make  themselves  worse  than  they  can.  Naturally  a  man  cannot  be 
an  atheist,  for  he  that  is  so  must  have  something  within  him  that  is 
worse  either  than  man  or  devil. 

4.  Some  measure  their  faith  by  shows  and  appearances,  by  cere- 
monies and  names,  by  professions  and  little  institutions.  Diogenes^ 
was  angrv  at  the  siUy  priest  that  thought  he  should  be  immortal 
because  ne  was  a  priest,  and  would  not  promise  so  concerning 
Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas,  two  noble  Greeks,  that  had  preserved 
their  country  and  Uved  virtuously.  The  faith  of  a  Christian  hath  no 
signification  at  all  but  obedience  and  charity;  if  men  be  just  and 
charitable  and  good,  and  Uve  according  to  their  faith,  then  only  they 
are  Christians;  whatsoever  else  is  pretended  is  but  a  shadow  ana 
the  image  of  a  grace ;  tat  since  in  all  the  sects  and  institutions  of 
the  world  the  professors  did  in  some  reasonable  sort  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  profession,  (as  appears  in  all  the  schools  of  philosophers, 
and  religions  of  the  world,  and  the  practices  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
usages  and  the  country  customs  of  the  Turks,)  it  is  a  strange  dis- 
honour to  Christianity  that  in  it  alone  men  should  pretend  to  the 
faith  of  it,  and  do  nothing  of  what  it  persuades  and  commands  upon 
the  account  of  those  promises  which  it  makes  us  to  beheve.  He 
that  means  to  please  God  by  his  faith,  must  have  his  faith  begot- 
ten in  him  by  tbe  Spirit  of  God  and  proper  arguments  of  religion; 
he  must  profess  it  without  fear,  he  must  dare  to  die  for  it,  and  resolve 
to  Uve  according  to  its  institution ;  he  must  grow  more  confident  and 
more  holy,  have  fewer  doubtings  and  more  virtues,  he  must  be  reso- 
lute and  constant,  far  from  inmfferencv,  and  above  secular  regards ; 
he  must  by  it  regulate  his  life,  and  value  it  above  his  life ;  he  must 
"  contend  eamesSy  for  the  faith","  by  the  most  prevailing  arguments, 
by  the  arguments  of  holy  living  and  ready  dying,  by  zeal  and  pa- 
tience, by  conformity  and  humility,  by  reducing  words  to  actions,  fair 
discourses  to  perfect  persuasions,  by  loving  the  article,  and  increasing 
in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  His  son  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
then  his  faith  is  not  negligent,  deceitful,  artificial,  and  improper; 
but  true,  and  holy,  and  reasonable,  and  useful,  zealous  and  sufficient; 
and  therefore  can  never  be  reproved. 

»  [Diog.  Laert,  lib.  vi  cap.ii.  |  6.  torn,  il  p.  28.]  «  [Jude  8.] 
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Secondly,  our  prayers"  and  devotions  must  be  fervent  and  zealous, 
not  cold,  patient,  easy,  and  soon  rejected :  but  supported  by  a  patient 
spirit,  set  forwards  by  importunity,  continued  by  perseverance,  waited 
on  by  attention  and  a  present  mind,  carried  along  with  holy  but 
strong  desires,  and  balloted  with  resignation  and  conformity  to  the 
divine  will ;  and  then  it  is  as  God  likes  it,  and  does  the  work  to 
God's  gloiy  and  our  interest  effectively.  He  that  asks  with  a  doubt- 
ing mind  and  a  lazy  desire^  begs  for  nothing  but  to  be  denied ;  we 
must  in  our  prayers  be  earnest  and  fervent,  or  else  we  shall  have  but 
a  cold  answer ;  for  God  gives  His  grace  according  as  we  can  receive 
it;  and  whatsoever  evil  returns  we  meet  in  our  prayers  when  we  ask 
for  good  things,  is  wholly  by  reason  of  our  wandering  spirits  and  cold 
desires;  we  have  reason  to  complain  that  our  minds  wander  in  our 
prayers,  and  our  diversions  are  more  prevailing  than  all  our  arts  of 
application  and  detention ;  and  we  wander  sometimes  even  when  we 
pray  against  wandering :  and  it  is  in  some  degrees  natural  and  un- 
evitable :  but  although  the  evil  is  not  wholly  to  be  cured,  yet  the 
symptoms  are  to  be  eased;  and  if  our  desires  were" strong  and  fer- 
vent, our  minds  would  in  the  same  proportion  be  present.  We  see 
it  by  a  certain  and  regular  experience ;  what  we  love  passionately,  we 
perpetuaUy  think  on,  and  it  returns  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  no; 
and  in  a  great  fear  the  apprehension  cannot  be  shaken  off;  and  there- 
fore if  our  desires  of  holy  things  were  strong  and  earnest,  we  should 
most  certainly  attend  our  prayers :  it  is  a  more  violent  affection  to 
other  things  that  carries  us  off  from  this ;  and  therefore  if  we  loved 
passionately  what  we  ask  for  daily,  we  should  ask  with  hearty  desires, 
and  an  earnest  appetite,  and  a  present  spirit;  and  however  it  be  very 
easy  to  have  our  tnoughts  wander,  yet  it  is  our  indifierency  and  luke* 
warmness  that  makes  it  so  natural :  and  you  may  observe  it,  that  so 
long  as  the  light  shines  bright,  and  the  &res  of  devotion  and  desires 
flame  out,  so  long  the  mind  of  a  man  stands  close  to  the  altar,  and 
waits  upon  the  sacrifice ;  but  as  the  fires  die  and  desires  decay,  so  the 
mind  steals  away,  and  walks  abroad  to  see  the  little  images  of  beauty 
and  pleasure  which  it  beholds  in  the  falling  stars  and  Uttle  glow-worms 
of  the  world.  The  river  that  runs  slow  and  creeps  by  the  banks,  and 
begs  leave  of  every  turf  to  let  it  pass,  is  drawn  into  little  hollownesses, 
and  spends  itself  in  smaller  portions,  and  dies  with  diversion ;  but 
when  it  runs  with  vigorousness  and  a  full  stream,  and  breaks  down 
every  obstacle,  making  it  even  as  its  own  brow,  it  stays  not  to  be 
tempted  by  litde  avocations,  and  to  creep  into  holes,  but  runs  into 
the  sea  through  full  and  useful  channels :  so  is  a  man's  praver ;  if  it 
moves  upon  the  feet  of  an  abated  appetite,  it  wanders  into  the  society 
gf  every  trifling  accident,  and  stays  at  the  comers  of  the  fancy,  ana 
talks  nith  every  object  i{  meets,  and  cannot  arrive  at  heaven ;  but 
M  hen  it  is  carried  unon  the  wings  of  passion  and  strong  desires,  a 
swift  motion  and  a  nungry  appetite,  it  passes  on  through  all  the 
■  See  Sermons  of  the  Return  of  Prayer,  part  II. 
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intennedial  r^ons  of  clouds^  and  stays  not  till  it  dwells  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  where  mercy  sits,  find  thence  sends  holy  showers  of 
refreshment.  I  deny  not  bnt  some  little  drops  will  turn  aside,  and 
fall  from  the  full  channel  by  the  weakness  of  the  banks  and  hollow- 
ness  of  the  passage;  but  the  main  course  is  still  continued:  and 
although  the  most  earnest  and  devout  persons  feel  and  complain  of 
some  looseness  of  spirit  and  unfixed  attentions,  yet  their  love  and 
their  desire  secure  the  main  portions,  and  make  the  prayer  to  be 
strong,  fervent,  and  effectual.  Any  thing  can  be  done  by  him  that 
earnestly  desires  what  he  ought;  secure  but  your  affections  and 
passions,  and  then  no  temptation  will  be  too  strong;  '  A  wise  man, 
and  a  full  resolution,  and  an  earnest  spirit,  can  do  any  thing  of  duty;' 
but  every  temptation  prevails  when  we  are  willing  to  die ;  and  we 
usually  lend  nothing  to  devotion  but  the  offices  that  flatter  our 
passions;  we  can  desire  and  pray  for  any  thing  that  may  serve  our 
lust,  or  promote  those  ends  which  we  covet,  but  ought  to  fear  and 
flee  from:  but  the  same  earnestness  if  it  were  transplanted  into 
religion  and  our  prayers,  would  serve  all  the  needs  of  the  spirit,  but 
for  want  of  it  we  do  ''  the  Lord's  work  deceitfully." 

Thirdly,  our  charity  also  must  be  fervent,  ifalus  est  miles  qui 
dueem  suum  gemens  sequitur^,  '  he  that  follows  his  general  with  a 
heavy  march  and  a  heavy  heart,  is  but  an  ill  soldier;'  but  our  duty 
to  God  should  be  hugely  pleasing,  and  we  should  rejoice  in  it :  it 
must  pass  on  to  action,  and  do  the  action  vigorously;  it  is  called  in 
scripture  ic<{iro j  Aytim^yP, '  the  labour  and  travafl  of  love/  '  A  friend 
at  a  sneeze  and  an  alms-basket  full  of  prayers,'  a  love  that  is  lazy 
and  a  service  that  is  useless  and  a  pity  without  support,  are  the 
images  and  colours  of  that  grace,  whose  very  constitution  and  design 
is  beneficence  and  well-doing.  He  that  loves  passionately  will  not 
only  do  all  that  his  friend  needs,  but  all  that  himself  can;  for 
although  the  law  of  charity  is  fulfilled  by  acts  of  profit,  and  bounty, 
and  obedience,  and  labour,  yet  it  hath  no  other  measures  but  the 
proportions  and  abundance  of  a  good  mind ;  and  according  to  this, 
God  requires  that  we  be  Trepia-a-euovTe^  h  r<p  lpy<^  tov  KvpCov% 
*  abounding,'  and  that '  always,  in  the  work  of  the  Lord;'  if  we  love 
passionately,  we  shall  do  all  this :  for  love  endures  labour  and  calls 
it  pleasure,  it  spends  all  and  counts  it  a  gain,  it  suffers  incon- 
veniences and  is  quickly  reconciled  to  them ;  if  dishonours  and  af- 
fronts be  to  be  endured,  love  smiles  and  calls  them  favours,  and 
wears  them  willmgly. 

Alii'  jacnere  ligati 

Turpiter  ;  atque  aliquis  de  Diis  non  tristibas  optet 
Sio  fieri  turpis ; 

'^It  is  the  Lord,"  said  David',  and  "I  will  yet  be  more  vile,  and  it 
shall  be  honour  unto  me;"  thus  did  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  go 

•  [Vid.  Sen.  ep.  cvii  torn.  ii.  p.  528]  »  ['  iUi'  ed.— Ovid,  met  iv.  186.] 

»  [1  Thess.  L  8 ;  Heb.  vi.  10.]  '  [2  Sam.  vi.  22.] 

«  [1  Cor.  XV.  68.] 
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from  iaibimals,  rejoicing  that  they  were  accounted  worthy  to  sufifer 
stripes  for  that  bdoved  Name";  and  we  are  commanded  to  'rejoice 
in  persecntions/  to  'resist  unto  blood/  to  'strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate/  'not  to  be  weary  of  well-doing/  do  it  hugely,  and  do  it 
always.  No%  enim  votis  neque  suppliciia  muliebribu0  auxiUa  Deorum 
parantur;  sed  fngUando,  agendo,  bene  comulendo,  omnia  prospere 
cedunt*;  'no  man  can  obtain  the  favour  of  God  by  words  and  im- 
perfect  resolutions^  by  lazy  actions  and  a  remiss  piety;  but  by  severe 
counsels  and  sober  actions,  by  watchfulness  and  prudence,  by  doing 
excellent  things  with  holy  intentions  and  vigorous  prosecutions;' 
fi6i  ioeordia  tete  atque  ignavuB  tradiderie,  nequieauam  Deoe  implo- 
rabU;  if  your  virtues  be  lazy,  vour  vices  will  bel)old  and  active :  and 
therefore  Democritos  said  wdl,  that  the  painful  and  the  soft-handed 
people  in  religion  differ  just  as  good  men  and  bad,  nimirumepe  bona; 
the  labouring  charity  Imth  '  a  good  hope/  but  a  cool  religion  hath 
none  at  all;  and  the  distinction  will  have  a  sad  effect  to  eternal 


These  are  the  great  scenes  of  duty  in  which  we  are  to  be  fervent 
and  zealous. — ^But  because  earnestness  and  zeal  are  circumstances  of 
a  great  latitude,  and  the  zeal  of  the  present  age  is  stark  cold  if  com- 
pared to  the  fervours  of  the  apostles  and  other  holy  primitives,  and 
m  every  age  a  good  man's  care  mav  turn  into  scruple  if  he  sees  that 
he  is  not  the  best  man,  because  he  may  reckon  his  own  estate  to 
stand  in  the  confines  of  darkness  because  his  spark  is  not  so  great  as 
his  neighbour's  fires,  therefore  it  is  fit  that  we  consider  concerning 
the  degrees  of  the  intention  and  forward  heats ;  for  when  we  have 
found  out  the  lowest  degrees  of  zeal  and  a  holy  fervour,  we  know 
that  duty  dwells  there,  and  whatsoever  is  above  it  is  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence ;  but  all  that  is  less  than  it  is  lukewarmness,  and  the  state  of 
an  ungracious  and  an  unaccepted  person. 

First,  no  man  is  fervent  and  zealous  as  he  ought,  but  he  that  pre- 
fers rehgion  before  business,  charity  before  his  own  ease,  the  relief  of 
his  brotner  before  money,  heaven  before  secular  regards,  and  God 
before  his  friend  or  inter^.  Which  rule  is  not  to  be  understood 
absolutely  and  in  particular  instances,  but  always  generally;  and 
when  it  descends  to  particulars  it  must  be  in  proportion  to  circum- 
stances, and  by  their  proper  measures :  for, 

1.  In  the  whole  course  of  life  it  is  necessary  that  we  prefer  religion 
before  any  state  that  is  either  contrary  to  it,  or  a  lessening  of  its 
duties.  He  that  hath  a  state  of  life  in  which  he  cannot  at  all  in  fair 
proportions  tend  to  religion,  must  quit  great  proportions  of  that, 
that  he  may  enjoy  more  of  this;  this  is  that  which  our  blessed  Savi- 
our'" calls  '  pulling  out  the  right  eye  if  it  offend  thee.' 

2.  In  particular  actions,  when  the  necessity  is  equal,  he  that  does 
not  prefer  religion,  is  not  at  all  zealous;  for  although  all  natural 

»  [See  Aeta  v.  41.]  »  [SaUust  Caa,  cap.  hi]  •  [Matt  t.  29.] 
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necessities  are  to  be  served  before  the  drcumstances  and  order  of 
religion,  yet  our  belly  and  our  back,  our  liberty  and  our  life,  our 
health  and  a  friend,  are  to  be  neglected,  rather  than  a  duty,  when  it 
stands  in  its  proper  place,  and  is  required. 

S.  Although  the  things  of  GK>d  are  by  a  necessary  zeal  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  things  of  the  world,  yet  we  must  take  heed  that  we 
do  not  reckon  religion  and  orders  of  worshipping  only  to  be  the 
'  things  of  God,'  and  all  other  duties  to  be  the  '  things  of  the  world ;' 
for  it  was  a  pharisaical  device  to  cry  'CorbanV  and  to  refuse  to 
relieve  their  aged  parents :  it  is  good  to  give  to  a  church,  but  it  is 
better  to  give  to  the  poor;  and  though  they  must  be  both  provided 
for,  yet  in  oases  of  dispute  mercy  carries  the  cause  against  religion 
and  the  temple.  And  although  Mary^  was  commended  for  choosing 
the  better  part,  yet  Mary  had  done  worse  if  she  had  been  at  the  foot 
of  her  Master  when  she  should  have  relieved  a  perishing  brother. 
Martha  was  troubled  with  much  serving;  that  was  more  than  need, 
and  therefore  she  was  to  blame ;  and  sometimes  hearing  in  some 
circumstances  may  be  more  than  needs;  and  some  women  are  'trou- 
bled with  over-much  hearing,'  and  then  they  had  better  have  been 
serving  the  necessities  of  their  house. 

4.  This  rule  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the  relatives  of  religion ;  for 
although  the  things  of  the  Spirit  are  better  than  the  things  of  the 
world,  yet  a  spiritual  man  is  not  in  human  regards  to  be  preferred 
before  princes  and  noble  personages.  Because  a  man  is  called  spiri- 
tual in  several  regards,  and  for  various  measures  and  manners  of 
partaking  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  or  co-operating  toward  the  works 
of  the  Spirit :  a  king  and  a  bishop  both  have  callings  in  order  to 
godUness  and  honesty  and  spiritual  effects,  towards  the  advancement 
of  Christ's  kingdom  whose  representatives  severally  they  are;  but 
whether  of  these  two  works  more  immediately,  or  more  effectively, 
cannot  at  all  times  be  known,  and  therefore  from  hence  no  argument 
can  be  drawn  concerning  doing  them  civil  regards.  And  possibly 
the  partaking  the  Spirit  is  a  nearer  relation  to  Him,  than  doing  His 
mimstries,  and  serving  His  ends  upon  others;  and  if  relations  to 
God  and  God's  spirit  could  bring  an  obligation  of  giving  propor- 
tionable civil  honour,  every  holy  man  might  put  in  some  pretence  for 
dignities  above  some  kings  and  some  bishops.  But  as  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  are  in  order  to  the  affairs  of  another  world,  so  they  natu- 
rally can  infer  only  such  a  relative  dignity  as  can  be  expressed  in 
spiritual  manners.  But  because  such  relations  are  subjected  in  men 
of  this  life,  and  we  now  converse  especially  in  material  and  secular 
significations,  therefore  we  are  to  express  our  regards  to  men  of  such 
relations  by  proportionable  expressions :  but  because  civil  excellencies 
are  the  proper  ground  of  receiving  and  exacting  civil  honours,  and 
spiritual  excellencies  do  only  claim  them  accidentally  and  indirectly; 
therefore  in  titles  of  honour  and  human  regards  the  civil  pre- 

«  [Mark  vii.  11.]  »  [Luke  x.  88—42.] 
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eminence  is  the  appendix  of  the  greatest  civil  power  and  employ- 
ment^ and  is  to  descend  in  proper  measures ;  and  for  a  spiritual  rela- 
tion to  chaUenge  a  temporal  dimitj  is  as  if  the  best  music  should 
challenge  the  best  clothes^  or  a  mt€»tring  should  contend  with  a  rose 
for  the  honour  of  the  greatest  sweetness.  Add  to  this,  that  although 
temporal  things  are  in  order  to  spiritual,  and  therefore  are  less 
perfect,  yet  this  is  not  so  naturally ;  for  temporal  things  are  properly 
in  order  to  the  felicity  of  man  in  his  proper  and  present  constitution ; 
and  it  is  by  a  supernatural  grace  that  now  they  are  thrust  forward  to 
a  higher  end  of  moe  and  glory;  and  therefore  temporal  things,  and 
persons,  and  callings,  have  properly  the  chiefest  temporal  regard; 
and  CImst  took  nothing  of  this  away  from  them,  but  put  them 
higher,  by  sanctifying  and  ennobling  them.  But  then  the  higher 
calling  can  no  more  suppose  the  hi^er  man,  than  the  richest  trade 
can  suppose  the  richest  man.  From  callings  to  men  the  argument 
i:s  fallacious;  and  a  smith  is  a  more  useful  man  than  he  that  teaches 
logic,  but  not  always  to  be  more  esteemed,  and  called  to  stand  at  the 
chairs  of  princes  and  nobles.  Holy  persons  and  holy  things,  and  all 
great  relations,  are  to  be  valued  by  general  proportions  to  their  cor- 
relatives; but  if  we  descend  to  make  minute  and  exact  proportions, 
and  proportion  an  inch  of  temporal  to  a  minute  of  spiritcuJ,  we  must 
needs  be  hugely  deceived,^  unless  we  could  measure  the  motion  of  an 
angel  by  a  string,  or  the  progressions  of  the  Spirit  by  weight  and 
measure  of  the  staple.  And  yet  if  these  measures  were  taken,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  that  the  lower  of  the  higher  kind  should  be 
preferred  before  the  most  perfect  and  excellent  in  a  lower  order  of 
things.  A  man  generally  is  to  be  esteemed  above  a  woman,  but  not 
the  meanest  of  her  subjects  before  the  most  excellent  queen;  not 
always  this  man  before  this  woman.  Now  kings  and  princes  are  the 
best  in  all  temporal  dignities;  and  therefore  if  they  had  in  them  no 
spiritual  relations  and  conseouent  excellencies  (as  they  have  very 
i^'^^y)^  7^  ^^  iiot  to  be  unoervalued  to  si»ritual  rdations,  which 
in  thu  world  are  very  imperfect,  weak,  partid,  and  must  stay  till  the 
next  world  before  they  are  in  a  state  of  excellency,  propriety,  and 
perfection;  and  then  also  all  shfdl  have  them  accordling  to  the  worth 
of  their  persons,  not  of  their  calling.  But,  lastly,  what  men  may  not 
challenge  is  not  their  just  and  proper  due ;  but  spiritual  persons  and 
the  neiurest  relatives  to  Qod  stoiid  oy  Him  but  so  long  as  they  dwell 
low  and  safe  in  humility,  and  rise  high  in  nothing  but  in  labours, 
and  zeal  of  souls,  and  devotion.  In  proportion  to  this  rule  a  church 
may  be  pulled  down  to  save  a  town,  and  the  vessels  of  ^e  church 
may  be  sold  to  redeem  captives,  when  there  is  a  great  calam^immi- 
nent,  and  prepared  for  rehef>  and  no  other  way  to  succour  ff.'^ 

But  in  the  whole,  the  duty  of  zeal  requires  that  we  neglect  an 
ordinary  visit  rather  than  an  ordinary  prayer,  and  a  great  profit  rather 
than  omit  a  required  duty.  No  excuse  can  legitimate  a  sin ;  and  he 
that  goes  about  to  distinguish  between  his  duty  and  his  profit,  and  if 
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he  cannot  TCCOTicile  them,  will  yet  tie  them  together  like  a  hvena  and 
a  dog,  this  man  pretends  to  religion  but  secures  the  world,  and  is 
indifferent  and  lukewarm  towards  that,  so  he  may  be  warm  and  safe 
in  the  possession  of  this. 

Secondly,  to  that  fervour  and  zeal  that  is  necessary  and  a  duty,  it 
is  required  that  we  be  constant  and  persevering,  ^sto  fidelis  ad 
mortem^t  said  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  angd  of  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
'  be  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  Ufe.'  For  he 
that  is  warm  to-day  and  cold  to-morrow,  zealous  in  his  resolution 
and  weary  in  his  practices,  fierce  in  the  beginning  and  slack  and  easy 
in  his  progress,  hath  not  yet  well  chosen  what  side  he  will  be  of;  he 
sees  not  reason  enough  for  religion,  and  he  hath  not  confidence 
enough  for  its  contrary;  and  therefore  he  is  duplicia  animi,  as  St. 
James*  calls  him,  'of  a  doubtful  mind.'  For  religion  is  worth  as 
much  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  tliat  cannot  change  though  we 
do ;  and  if  we  do,  we  have  left  God,  and  whither  he  can  go  that  goes 
from  God,  his  own  sorrows  will  soon  enough  instruct  him.  This  fire 
must  never  go  out,  but  it  must  be  like  the  fire  of  heaven ;  it  must 
shine  like  the  stars;  though  sometimes  covered  with  a  cloud  or 
obscured  by  a  greater  light,  yet  they  dwell  for  ever  in  their  orbs,  and 
walk  in  their  circles,  and  observe  their  circumstances,  but  go  not  out 
by  day  nor  night,  and  set  not  when  kings  die,  nor  are  extinguished 
when  nations  change  their  government:  so  must  the  zeal  of  a  Christian 
be,  a  constant  incentive  of  his  duty ;  and  though  sometimes  his  hand 
is  drawn  back  by  violence  or  need,  and  his  prayers  shortened  by  the 
importunity  of  business,  and  some  parts  omitted  by  necessities  and 
just  compliances,  yet  still  the  fire  is  Kept  alive ;  it  bums  within  when 
the  light  breaks  not  forth,  and  is  eternal  as  the  orb  of  fire,  or  the 
embers  of  the  altar  of  incense. 

Thirdly,  no  man  is  zealous  as  he  ought,  but  he  that  delights  in  the 
service  of  God ;  without  this  no  man  can  persevere,  but  must  faint 
under  the  continual  pressure  of  an  uneasy  load.  If  a  man  goes  to 
his  prayers  as  children  go  to  school,  or  give  alms  as  those  that  pay 
contribution,  and  meditate  with  the  same  willingness  with  which 
young  men  die,  this  man  does  personam  sustinerey  '  he  acts  a  parf 
which  he  cannot  long  personate,  but  will  find  so  many  excuses  and 
silly  devices  to  omit  his  duty,  such  tricks  to  run  from  that  which  will 
make  him  happy;  he  will  so  watch  the  eyes  of  men,  and  be  so  sure 
to  do  nothing  in  private ;  he  will  so  often  distinguish  and  mince  the 
duty  into  minutes  and  little  particles,  he  will  so  tie  himself  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  be  so  careless  of  the  intention  and  spiritual  de- 
sign, he  will  be  punctual  in  the  ceremony  and  trifling  in  the  secret, 
and  he  will  be  so  well  pleased  when  he  is  hindered  by  an  accident  not 
of  his  own  procuring,  and  wiU  have  so  many  devices  to  defeat  his 
duty,  and  to  cozen  himself,  that  he  will  certainly  manifest  that  he  is 
afraid  of  religion,  and  secretly  hates  it ;  he  counts  it  a  burden  and  an 

■  [Rer.  iL  10.]  •  [Chap.  i.  8.] 
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objection,  and  then  the  man  is  sure  to  leave  it  when  his  oiiciunstanoeB 
are  so  fitted.  Bat  if  we  delight  in  it,  we  enter  into  a  portion  of  the 
reward  as  soon  as  we  begin  the  work,  and  the  veiy  grace  shall  be 
stronger  than  the  temptation  in  its  very  pretence  of  pleasore ;  and 
therefore  it  most  needs  be  pleasing  to  Ood,  because  it  confesses  Ood 
to  be  the  best  master,  religion  the  best  work,  and  it  serves  God  with 
choice  and  will,  and  reconciles  our  nature  to  it,  and  entertains  our 
appetite ;  and  then  there  is  no  aiua  or  '  handle'  left,  whereby  we  can 
eafflly  be  drawn  from  duty,  when  aU  parties  are  pleased  with  the 
employment.  Bat  this  delight  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  it  were 
always  required  that  we  should  feel  an  actual  cheerfulness  and  sensi- 
ble joy;  such  as  was  that  of  Jonathan,  when  he  had  newly  tasted 
honey,  and  the  light  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  was  refreshed  and 
pleasant.  This  happens  sometimes,  when  God  pleases  to  entice  or 
reward  a  man's  spirit  with  Uttle  antepasts  of  heaven ;  bat  such  a 
delight  only  is  necessary  and  a  duty,  that  we  always  choose  our  duty 
regularly,  and  undervalue  the  pleasures  of  temptation,  and  proceed  in 
the  work  of  grace  with  a  firm  choice  and  unabated  dection;  our  joy 
must  be  a  joy  of  hope,  a  joy  at  the  least  of  confident  sofferers,  the 
joys  of  faith  and  expectation ;  "  rejoicing  in  hope^^  so  the  apostie 
ddk  it;  that  is,  a  going  forward  npon  such  a  persuasion  as  sees  the 
joys  of  God  laid  up  for  the  children  of  men :  and  so  the  sun  may 
smne  under  a  cloud;  and  a  man  may  rejoice  in  persecution,  and 
delight  in  losses ;  that  is,  though  his  outward  man  groans  and  fednts, 
and  dies,  yet  his  spirit,  6  f<r<a  avOpayjroz,  'the  inner  man,'  is oonfid^ 
and  industaious,  and  hath  a  hope  by  which  it  lives  and  works  unto 
the  end.  It  was  the  case  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  His  agony;  His 
"  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death  V'  a&d  the  load  of  His 
Father's  anger  crushed  His  shoulder  and  bowed  His  knees  to  the 

Sound ;  and  yet  He  chose  it,  and  still  went  forward,  and  resolved  to 
e,  and  did  so ;  and  what  we  choose  we  delight  in ;  and  we  think  it 
to  be  eligible,  and  therefore  amiable,  and  fit  by  its  proper  excellencies 
and  appendi^  to  be  ddighted  in ;  it  is  not  pleasant  to  the  flesh  at 
all  times,  for  its  dignity  is  spiritual  and  heavenly;  but  therefore  it  is 
proportioned  to  the  spirit,  which  is  as  heavenly  as  the  reward,  and 
therefore  can  fed  the  joys  of  it  when  the  body  hangs  the  head  and  is 
uneasy  and  troubled. 

These  are  the  necessary  parts  of  zeal,  of  which  if  any  man  fails  he 
is  in  a  state  of  lukewarmness ;  and  that  is  a  spiritual  death.  As  a 
banished  man  or  a  condemned  person  is  dead  dvilly ;  he  is  deminutua 
capiCe,  he  is  not  reckoned  in  the  census,  nor  partakes  of  the  privi- 
leges, nor  goes  for  a  person,  but  id  reckoned  among  things  in  the 
possession  of  others :  so  is  a  lukewarm  person ;  he  is  corde  demi- 
nutus,  iie  is  spiritually  dead,  his  heart  is  estranged  firom  God,  his 
affections  are  lessened,  his  hope  diminished,  and  his  title  cancelled  $ 
and  he  remains  so,  unless  first,  he  prefers  religion  before  the  worlds 
^  (Bom.  xii.  12.]  •  [Matt  xxvi  8S.] 
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and  secondly^  spiritually  rejoices  in  doing  his  duty;  and  thirdly^  do 
it  constantly^  and  with  perseveiance.  These  are  the  heats  and 
warmth  of  Ufe;  whatsoever  is  less  than  this  is  a  disease^  and  leads  to 
the  coldness  and  dishonours  of  the  grave. 


SERMON  XIV. 

§  3.  So  long  as  our  zeal  and  forwardness  in  religion  hath  only 
these  constituent  parts,  it  hath  no  more  than  can  keep  the  duty 
alive:  but  beyond  this  there  are  many  degrees  of  earnestness  and 
vehemence,  which  are  progressions  towards  the  state  of  perfection, 
which  every  man  ought  to  design  and  desire  to  be  added  to  his 
portion :  of  this  sort  I  reckon  frequency  in  prayer,  and  alms  above 
our  estate. — Concerning  which  two  instances  I  have  these  two  cau- 
tions to  insert; — 

1.  Concerning  frequency  in  prayer,  it  is  an  act  of  zeal  so  ready 
and  prepared  for  the  spirit  of  a  man,  so  easy  and  useful,  so  without 
objection,  and  so  fitted  for  every  man's  stairs,  his  necessities  and 
possibilities,  that  he  that  prays  but  seldom  cannot  in  any  sense  pre- 
tend to  be  a  religious  person.  For  in  scripture  there  is  no  other  rule 
for  the  frequency  of  prayer  given  us,  but  by  such  words  which  signify 
we  should  do  it  'always;'  'pray  continually;'  and,  "men  ought 
always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint."  And  then  men  have  so  many 
necessities,  that  if  we  should  esteem  our  needs  to  be  the  circum- 
stances and  positive  determination  of  our  times  of  prayer,  we  should 
be  veiy  far  from  admitting  limitation  of  the  former  words,  but  they 
must  mean  that  we  ought  to  pray  frequently  every  day.  For  in 
danger  and  trouble,  natural  rdigion  teaches  us  to  pray ;  in  a  festival 
fortune,  our  prudence  and  our  needs  enforce  us  equally.  For  though 
we  fed  not  a  present  smart,  yet  we  are  certain  then  is  our  biggest 
danger :  and  if  we  observe  how  the  world  treats  her  darlings,  men  of 
riches  and  honour,  of  prosperity  and  great  success,  we  cannot  but 
confess  them  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  all  men,  as  being  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  losing  their  biggest  interest.  For  they  are  bigger 
than  the  iron  hand  of  Jaw,  and  tiiey  cannot  be  restrained  with  fear; 
the  hand  grasps  a  power  of  doing  sJl  that  which  their  evil  heart  can 
desire,  and  they  cannot  be  restrained  with  disability  to  sin  :  they  are 
flattered  by  all  mean,  and  base,  and  indiligent  persons,  which  are 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  but  few  men  dare  reprove  a  potent 
sinner;  he  shall  every  day  be  flattered  and  seldom  counselled:  and 
his  great  reflections  and  opinions  (tf  his  condition  makes  him  im- 
patient of  reproof,  and  so  he  cannot  be  restrained  with  modesty* 
And  therefore  as  the  needs  of  the  poor  man,  his  rent-day,  and  the 
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cries  of  his  children^  and  the  oppression  he  ^ans  nnder^  and  his 
bv<rKo\6KoiT09  nipifAva^,  his  uneasy^  'ill-sleeping  care/  will  make 
him  nm  to  his  prayers^  that  in  heaven  a  new  decree  may  be  passed 
eveiT  day  for  the  provisions  of  his  daily  bread :  so  the  greater  needs 
of  tne  rich,  their  temptations  and  their  dangers,  the  flattery  and  the 
vanity,  the  power  and  the  pride,  their  business  and  evil  estate  of  the 
whole  world  upon  them,  calls  upon  them  to  be  zealous  in  this  in- 
stance, that  they  '  pray  often,'  that  they '  pray  without  ceasing/    Por 
there  is  great  reason  they  should  do  so,  and  great  security  and 
advantage,  if  they  do ;  for  he  that  prays  well  and  prays  often  must 
needs  be  a  good  and  a  blessed  man :  and  truly  he  that  does  not, 
deserves  no  pity  for  his.  misery ;  for  when  all  the  troubles  and  dan^rs 
of  his  condition  may  turn  into  his  good  if  he  will  but  desire  tney 
shovdd ;  when  ujx)n  such  easy  terms  he  may  be  happy,  for  there  is  no 
more  trouUe  in  it  than  this,  ^' Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,'^  thafs  all 
that  is  required,  no  more  turnings  and  variety  in  their  road ;  when,  I 
say,  at  so  cheap  a  rate  a  poor  man  mav  be  provided  for,  and  a  rich 
man  may  escape  damnation,  he  that  refuses  to  apply  himself  to  this 
remedy  auickly,  earnestly,  zealously,  and  constantly,  deserves  the 
snaart  of  his  poverty,  and  the  care  of  it,  and  the  scorn,  if  he  be  poor ; 
and  if  he  be  rich,  it  is  fit  he  should,  because  he  desires  it,  die  by  the 
evils  of  his  proper  danger.    It  was  observed  by  Gassian^  Orantibua 
maxime  insidiantur  damanes,  'the  devil  is  more  busy  to  disturb  our 
prayers  than  to  hinder  any  thing  else/    For  else  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined why  we  should  be  brought  to  pray  so  seldom,  and  to  be  so 
Bstless  to  them,  and  so  trifling  at  them.     No,  the  devil  knows  upon 
what  hard  terms  he  stands  wim  the  graying  man ;  he  also  knows  that 
it  is  a  mighty  emanation  of  Qod's  infinite  goodness  and  a  strange 
desire  of  saving  mankind,  that  He  hath  to  so  easy  a  duty  promised 
such  mighty  blessings.    For  Qod  knowing  that  upon  hard  terms  we 
would  not  accept  of  heaven  itself,  and  yet  hell  was  so  intolerable  a 
state,  that  Ood  who  loved  us  would  affix  heaven  to  a  state  of  prayer 
and  devotion ;  this  because  the  devil  knows  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
arts  of  the  divine  mercy  he  labours  infinitely  to  supplant ;  and  if  he 
can  but  make  men  unwilling  to  nray,  or  to  pray  coldly  or  to  pra^ 
seldom,  he  secures  his  interest,  and  destroys  the  man's.    And  it  is 
infinitdy  strange  that  he  can  and  doth  prevail  so  much  in  this  so 
unreasonable  temptation ;  opposuisti  nubem  ne  tratmret  aratio,  the 
mourning  prophet  complained',  'there  was  a  cloud  passed  between 
heaven  and  the  prayer  of  Judah/  a  little  thin^,  God  knows;  it  was 
a  wall,  which  might  have  been  blown  down  with  a  few  hearty  sighs, 
and  a  few  penitential  tears ;  or  if  the  prayers  had  ascended  in  a  full 
and  numerous  body,  themselves  would  have  broken  through  that 
little  partition;  but  so  the  devil  prevails  often;  opponit  nubem,  'he 
claps  a  cloud  between:'  some  little  objection;  'a  stranger  is  come;' 
or  'my  head  aches;'  or  'the  church  is  too  cold;'  or  'I  have  letters 

«  [Ariatoph.  Nub.  420.]         •  [CoUat  ix.  cap.  35.  p.  629.]        '  Lam.  iii.  44. 
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to  write;'  or,  'I  am  not  disposed;'  or,  ^it  is  not  yet  time;'  or,  'the 
time  is  past :'  these  and  such  as  these  are  the  donds  the  devil  claps 
between  neaven  and  us;  but  these  aie  such  impotent  objections,  that 
they  were  as  soon  confuted  as  pretended,  by  all  men  that  are  not 
fools  or  professed  enemies  of  religion,  but  that  they  are  clouds,  which 
sometimes  look  like  lions  and  bears,  castles  and  walls  of  fire,  armies 
and  horses ;  and  indeed  are  any  thing  that  a  man  will  fancy;  and  the 
smallest  article  of  objection  managed  and  conducted  by  the  devil's 
arts,  and  meeting  with  a  wretchless,  careless,  indevout  spirit,  is  a 
lion  in  the  way,  and  a  deep  river ;  it  is  impassable,  and  it  is  impreg- 
nable. 

V€(l>iXair  Xvkoi  ioa;  ^ifKava  Karlbaxri,  lAa^ot  tS  KXctavufMf^,  as 
the  sophister  said  in  the  Greek  comedy, '  Clouds  become  any  thing 
as  they  are  represented;  wolves  to  Simon,  harts  to  Geonymus;'  for 
the  devil  fits  us  with  clouds  according  as  we  can  be  abused;  and  if 
we  love  afiEBurs  of  the  world,  he  can  contrive  its  circumstances  so  that 
they  shall  cross  our  prayers ;  and  so  it  is  in  every  instance :  and  the 
best  way  to  cure  this  evil  is  prayer ;  pray  often,  and  pray  zealously, 
and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  will  scatter  these  clouds,  ana  warm  our 
hearts  with  His  holy  fires :  but  it  is  in  this  as  in  all  acquired  habits ; 
the  habit  makes  the  actions  easy  and  pleasant;  but  this  habit  cannot 
be  gotten  without  frequent  actions:  habits  are  the  daughters  of 
action ;  but  then  they  nurse  their  mother,  and  produce  oaughters 
after  her  image,  but  far  more  beautiful  and  prosperous.  For  in  fre- 
quent prayer  there  is  so  much  rest  and  pleasure,  that  as  soon  as  ever 
it  is  perceived  the  contrary  temptation  appears  unreasonable;  none 
are  so  unwilling  to  pray  as  they  that  pray  seldom ;  for  they  that  do 
pray  often,  and  with  zeu  and  passion  and  desire,  feel  no  trouble  so 
great  as  when  they  are  forced  to  omit  their  holy  oflBces  and  hours  of 
prayer.  It  concerns  the  devil's  interest  to  keep  us  from  all  the 
experience  of  the  rewards  of  a  frequent  and  holy  prayer ;  and  so  long 
as  you  will  not  try  and  ''  taste  how  good  and  gracious  the  Lord  is^" 
to  the  praying  man,  so  long  you  cannot  see  the  evil  of  your  coldness 
and  lukewarm  state ;  but  if  you  would  but  try,  though  it  be  but  for 
curiosity's  sake,  and  inform  yourselves  in  the  vanity  of  things,  and 
the  truth  of  pretences,  and  the  certaiuty  of  theological  propositions, 
you  should  find  yourselves  taken  in  a  golden  snare,  which  will  tie 
you  to  nothing  but  feUcity,  and  safety,  and  holiness,  and  pleasures. — 
But  then  the  caution  which  I  intended  to  insert,  is  this ;  that  fre- 
quency in  prayers,  and  that  part  of  zeal  which  relates  to  it,  is  to  be 
upon  no  account  but  of  a  holy  spirit,  a  wise  heart,  and  reasonable 
persuasion;  for  if  it  begins  upon  passion  or  fear,  in  imitation  of 
others,  or  desires  of  reputation,  honour  and  fantastic  principles,  it 
will  be  unblessed  and  weary,  unprosperous  and  without  return  or 

«  Aristoph.  [Nub.  348.]  *  [Ps.  xxxiv.  8.] 
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satis&ction ;  therefore  if  it  happen  to  begin  upon  a  weak  principle, 
be  venr  curious  to  change  the  motiye,  and  with  all  speed  let  it  be 
turned  into  religion  and  the  love  of  holy  things :  then  let  it  be  as 
frequent  as  it  can  prudently,  it  cannot  be  amiss* 

When  you  are  entered  into  a  state  of  zealous  prayer  and  a  regular 
devotion,  whatever  interruption  you  can  meet  with,  observe  their 
causes,  and  be  sure  to  make  them  irregular,  seldom,  and  contingent, 
that  vour  omisaions  may  be  seldom  and  casual,  as  a  Iwre  accident^ 
for  which  no  provisions  can  be  made :  for  if  ever  it  come  that  you 
take  any  thing  habitually  and  constantly  from  your  prayers,  or  that 
vou  distract  from  them  very  frequently,  it  cannot  be  but  you  will 
become  troublesome  to  yourself;  your  prayers  will  be  uneasy,  they 
will  seem  hindrances  to  your  more  necessary  afiairs  of  passion  and 
interest,  and  the  things  of  the  world :  and  it  will  not  stand  still  till 
it  comes  to  apostasy^  and  a  direct  despite  and  contempt  of  holy 
things.  For  it  was  an  old  rule,  and  of  a  sad  experience,  Tepiditas  H 
eallum  chduxerit  fiet  apastiuia,  'if  your  lukewarmness  be  habitual 
and  a  state  of  life,  if  it  once  be  hardened  by  the  usages  of  many  days, 
it  cluuiges  the  whole  state  of  the  man,  it  makes  hun  an  apostate  to 
devotion/  Therefore  be  infinitely  careful  in  this  particular,  always 
remembering  the  saying  of  St.  Ghrysostoln,  Doeendi,  pradicandi 
officia  et  aUa  eesmnt  suo  tempore, preeandi  autem  nunquam,  'there 
are  seasons  for  teaching,  and  preaching,  and  other  outward  offices ; 
but  prayer  is  the  duty  of  all  times,  and  of  all  persons,  and  in  all  con- 
tingences;  from  other  things  in  many  cases  we  may  be  excused,  but 
from  prayer  never:'  in  this  therefore  KoKhv  Cr\\ov!jBai\  'it  is  good 
to  be  zealous/ 

2.  Concerning  the  second  instance  I  named,  viz.,  to  give  alms 
above  our  estate,  it  is  an  excellent  act  of  zeal,  and  needs  no  other 
caution  to  make  it  secure  from  illusion  and  danger,  but  that  our 
egressions  of  charity  do  not  prejudice  justice^.  See  that  your  alms 
do  not  other  men  wrong;  and  let  them  do  what  they  can  to  thyself, 
they  will  never  prejudice  thee  by  their  abundance ;  but  then  be  also 
careful  that  the  pretences  of  justice  do  not  cozen  thyself  of  thy 
charitj,  and  the  poor  of  thine  alins,  and  thy  soul  of  the  reward. — He 
that  IS  in  debt,  is  not  excused  from  giving  alms  till  his  debts  are 
paid,  but  only  from  giving  away  such  portions  which  should  and 
would  pay  them,  and  such  which  he  intended  should  do  it :  there  are 
lacenuB  dwitiarum,  and  crumbs  from  the  table,  and  the  gleanings  of 
the  harvest,  and  the  scatterings  of  the  vintage,  which  in  all  estates 
are  the  portions  of  the  poor,  which  being  collected  by  the  hand  of 
providence,  and  united  wisely,  may  become  considerable  to  the  poor, 
and  are  the  necessaiy  duties  of 'charity;  but  beyond  this  also,  every 
considerable  relief  to  the  poor  is  not  a  considerable  diminution  to  the 
estate ;  and  yet  if  it  be,  it  is  not  always  considerable  in  the  accounts 
of  justice;  for  nothing  ought  to  be  pretended  against  the  zeal  of 

*  [GaL  W.  18.]  J  [Holy  Living)  chap.  iv.  §  8.  vol.  iii.  p.  189.] 
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alms,  but  the  certain  omissions,  or  the  very  probable  retarding  the 
doing  that  to  which  we  are  otherwise  obliged.  He  that  is  going  to 
pay  a  debt,  and  in  the  way  meets  an  indigent  person  that  needs  it 
all,  may  not  give  it  to  him  unless  he  knows  by  other  means  to  pay 
the  debt;  but  if  he  can  do  both,  he  hath  his  Uberty  to  lay  out  his 
money  for  a  crown. — ^But  then  in  the  case  of  provision  for  children^ 
our  restraint  is  not  so  easy,  or  discernible ;  firsts  because  we  are  not 
bound  to  provide  for  them  in  a  certain  portion,  but  may  do  it  by  the 
analogies  and  measures  of  prudence,  in  which  there  is  a  great  lati- 
tude ;  secondly,  because  our  zeal  of  charity  is  a  good  portion  for 
them,  and  lays  up  a  blessing  for  inheritance ;  thirdly,  because  the 
fiedrest  portions  of  charity  are  usually  short  of  such  sums  which  can 
be  considerable  in  the  duty  of  provision  for  our  children;  fourthly,  if 
we  for  them  could  be  content  to  take  any  measure  less  than  all,  any 
thing  under  every  thing  that  we  can,  we  should  find  the  portions  of 
the  poor  made  ready  to  our  hands  sufficiently  to  minister  to  zeal,  and 
yet  not  to  intrench  upon  this  case  of  conscience.  But  the  truth  is, 
we  are  so  careless,  so  unskilled,  so  unstudied,  in  reUgion,  that  we  are 
only  glad  to  make  an  excuse,  and  to  defeat  our  souls  of  the  reward 
of  the  noblest  grace :  we  are  contented  if  we  can  but  make  a  pre- 
tence; for  we  are  highly  pleased  if  our  conscience  be  quiet,  and  care 
not  so  much  that  our  duty  be  performed,  much  less  that  our  eternal 
interest  be  advanced  in  bigger  portions.  We  care  not,  we  strive  not, 
we  think  not,  of  getting  the  greater  rewards  of  heaven;  and  he 
whose  desires  are  so  indifierent  for  the  greater,  will  not  take  pains  to 
secure  the  smallest  portion ;  and  it  is  observable  that  ikix!,(rTos  iv 
TTJ  paa-ikiiq,  Hhe  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  V  is  as  much  as 
ovhfh,  'as  good  as  none;'  if  a  man  will  be  content  with  his  hopes  of 
the  lowest  place  there,  and  will  not  labour  for  something  beyond  it, 
he  does  not  value  it  at  all ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  will  lose  that 
for  which  he  takes  so  little  pains,  and  is  content  with  so  easy  a  secu- 
rity. He  that  does  his  alms,  and  resolves  that  in  no  case  he  will 
suffer  inconvenience  for  Ids  brother,  whose  case  it  may  be  is  intole- 
rable, should  do  well  to  remember  that  God  in  some  cases  requires 
a  greater  charity,  and  it  may  be  we  shall  be  called  to  die  for  the 
good  of  our  brother ;  and  that  although  it  always  supposes  a  zeal 
and  a  holy  fervour,  yet  sometimes  it  is  also  a  duty,  and  we  lose  our 
lives  if  we  go  to  save  them ;  and  so  we  do  with  our  estates ;  when 
we  are  such  good  husbands  in  our  religion  that  we  will  serve  all  our 
own  conveniences  before  the  great  needs  of  a  hungry  and  afiOiicted 
brother,  God  oftentimes  takes  from  us  that  which  with  so  much 
curiosity  we  would  preserve,  and  then  we  lose  our  money  and  our 
reward  too. 

in.   Hither  is  to  be  reduced  the  accepting  and  choosing  the 
counsels  evangelical ;  the  virgin  or  widow  estate  in  order  to  religion; 

*  Matt.  T.  19. 
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selling  all  and  giving  it  to  the  poor ;  making  ourselves  eunnchs  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  offering  ourselves  to  death  voluntarily  in 
exchange  or  redemption  of  the  life  of  a  most  useful  person^  as 
■Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  ventured  their  lives  for  St.  Paul*;  the 
zeal  of  souls ;  St.  Paul's  preaching  to  the  Corinthian  church  with- 
out wages;  remitting  of  rights  and  forgiving  of  debts^  when  the 
obliged  person  could  pay^  but  not  without  much  trouble;  protection 
of  calamitous  persons  with  hazard  of  our  own  interest  and  a  certain 
trouble ;  concerning  which  and  all  other  acts  of  zeal  we  are  to  ob- 
serve the  following  measures^  by  which  our  zeal  will  become  safe 
and  holy^  and  by  them  also  we  shall  perceive  the  excesses  of  zeal^ 
and  its  inordinations :  which  is  the  next  thing  I  am  to  consider. 

1.  The  first  measure  by  which  our  zeal  may  comply  with  our  duty^ 
and  its  actions  become  laudable^  is  charity  to  our  neighbour.  For 
since  God  receives  ail  that  glorification  of  Himself  whereby  we  can 
serve  and  minister  to  His  glory^  reflected  upon  the  foundation  of  His 
own  goodness  and  bounty  and  mercy^  and  all  the  hallelujahs  that  are 
or  ever  shall  be  sung  in  heaven  are  praises  and  thanksgivings ;  and 
that  God  himself  does  not  receive  glory  from  the  acts  of  His  justice^ 
but  then  when  His  creatures  will  not  rejoice  in  His  goodness  and 
mercy ;  it  follows  that  we  imitate  this  original  excellency^  and  pursue 
God's  own  method;  that  is^  glorify  Him  in  via  misericordia,  '  in  the 
way  of  mercy'  and  bounty^  charity  and  forgiveness^  love  and  fair 
compliances.  There  is  no  greater  charity  in  the  world  than  to  save 
a  soul^  nothing  that  pleases  God  better^  nothing  that  can  be  in  our 
hands  greater  or  more  noble,  nothing  that  can  be  a  more  lasting  and 
delightful  honour,  than  that  a  perishing  soul,  snatched  from  the 
flames  of  an  intolerable  hell,  and  borne  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of 
piety  and  mercy  by  the  ministry  of  angels  and  the  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  shaU  to  eternal  ages  bless  God  and  bless  thee ;  Him  for  the 
author  and  finisher  of  salvation,  and  thee  for  the  minister  and  charit- 
able instrument :  that  bright  star  must  needs  look  pleasantly  upon 
thy  face  for  ever,  which  was  by  thy  hand  placed  there,  and,  had  it 
not  been  by  thy  ministry,  might  have  been  a  sooty  coal  in  the  regions 
of  sorrow.  Now  in  order  to  this  God  hath  given  us  all  some  powers 
and  ministries  by  which  we  may  by  our  charity  promote  this  religion 
and  the  great  interest  of  souls;  counsels  and  prayers,  preaching  and 
writing,  passTonate  desires  and  fair  examples  going  before  others  in 
the  way  of  godliness,  and  bearing  the  torch  before  them  that  they 
may  see  the  way  and  walk  in  it.  This  is  a  charity  that  is  prepared 
more  or  less  for  every  one;  and  by  the  way  we  should  do  well  to 
consider  what  we  have  done  towards  it.  For  as  it  will  be  a  strange 
arrest  at  the  day  of  judgment  to  Dives  that  he  fed  high  and  suffered 
Lazarus  to  starve,  and  every  garment  that  lies  by  thee  and  perishes, 
while  thy  naked  brother  does  so  too  for  want  of  it,  shall  be  a  bill  of 

^  [Rom.  xvL  4.] 
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indictment  against  thy  unmerciful  soul;  so  it  will  be  in  every  in- 
stance :  in  what  thou  couldest  profit  thy  brother  and  didst  not^  thou 
art  accountable;  and  then  tell  over  the  times  in  which  thou  hast 
prayed  for  the  conversion  of  thy  sinning  brother;  and  compare  the 
times  together,  and  observe  whether  thou  hast  not  tempted  him  or 
betrayed  him  to  a  sin,  or  encouraged  him  in  it,  or  didst  not  hinder  him 
when  thou  mightest,  more  frequently  than  thou  hast  humbly  and 
passionately  and  chmtably  and  zealously  bowed  thy  head  and  thy 
heart  and  knees  to  God,  to  redeem  that  poor  soul  from  hell,  whither 
thon  seest  him  descending  with  as  much  indifferency  as  a  stone  into 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  £l  this  thing  koX^i;  Cl^ovai^ai,  'it  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  zealous,'  and  put  forth  all  vour  strength,  for  you  can 
never  go  too  far.  But  then  be  careful  that  Una  zeal  of  thy  neigh- 
bour's amendment  be  only  expressed  in  ways  of  charity,  not  of  cruelty, 
or  importune  justice.  *'  He  that  strikes  the  prince  for  justice,^'  as 
Solomon's  expression  is^,  ''is  a  companion  of  murderers;''  and  he 
that  out  of  zeal  of  religion  shall  go  to  convert  nations  to  his  opinion 
by  destroying  Christians  whose  faith  is  entire  and  summed  up  by  the 
apostles,  this  man  breaks  the  ground  with  a  sword,  and  sows  tares, 
and  waters  the  ground  with  blood,  and  ministers  to  envy  and  cruelty, 
to  errors  and  mistake,  and  there  comes  up  nothing  but  poppies  to 
please  the  eye  and  fancy,  disputes  and  hypocrisy,  new  summaries  of 
reUgion  estimated  by  measures  of  anger  and  accursed"  principles ;  and 
60  much  of  the  religion  as  is  necessary  to  salvation  is  laid  aside,  and 
that  brought  forth  that  serves  an  interest,  not  holiness ;  that  fills  the 
schools  of  a  proud  man,  but  not  that  which  will  fill  heaven.  Any 
zeal  is  proper  for  religion  but  the  zeal  of  the  sword  and  the  zeal  of 
anger;  th&  is  vucpCa  Ci/jKov,  'the  bitterness  of  zeal^;'  and  it  is  a 
certain  temptation  to  every  man  against  his  duty :  for  if  the  sword 
turns  preacher,  and  dictates  propositions  by  empire  instead  of  argu- 
ments, and  engraves  them  in  men's  hearts  with  a  poniard,  that  it 
shall  be  death  to  believe  what  I  innocently  and  ignorantly  am  per- 
suaded of,  it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  ''  try  the  spiritsP,"  to  "  try  all 
things V'  to  make  enquiry;  and  yet  without  this  liberty  no  man  can 
justify  himself  before  God  and  man,  nor  confidently  say  that  his 
religion  is  best ;  since  he  cannot  without  a  final  danger  make  himself 
able  to  give  a  right  sentence,  and  to  follow  that  which  he  finds  to  be 
the  best.  This  may  ruin  souls  by  making  hypocrites,  or  careless  and 
compliant  against  conscience  or  without  it;  but  it  does  not  save 
souls,  though  peradventure  it  should  force  them  to  a  good  opinion. 
This  is  inordination  of  zeal ;  for  Christ,  by  reproving.  St.  Peter  draw- 
ing his  sword  even  in  the  cause  of  Chnst  for  His  sacred  and  yet 
injured  person,  bibia-K€t,  /iat)  yjni(rBai,  fiaxalpq,  k&v  t6v  0eii;  boKn 
ns  iKbiK€iv,  saith'Theophylact';  'teaches  us  not  to  use  the  sword 


-  [See  Prov.  xvii.  26 ;  xxviii.  24.1  »  [l  John  W.  1.] 

-  [See  vol.  viL  p.  888.]  «  [1  Thess.  ▼.  21.] 

•  Jame«  iii.  14.  [In  Matt  xxvi.  p.  162  E.] 
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though  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  for  God  himself/  because  He  will 
secure  His  own  interest,  only  let  Him  be  served  as  Himself  is  pleased 
to  command :  and  it  is  like  Moses's  passion,  it  throws  the  tables  of 
the  law  out  of  our  hands,  and  breaks  them  in  pieces  out  of  indigna- 
tion to  see  them  broken.  This  is  the  zeal  that  is  now  in  fashion,  and 
hath  almost  spoiled  religion ;  men,  like  the  zealots  of  the  Jews,  cry 
up  their  sect,  and  in  it  their  interest;  Cv^ovai  juwi^rcky,  jca2  imxaCpas 
iiaaiSpovTai,  '  they  affect  disciples  and  fight  against  the  opponents.' 
And  we  shall  find  in  scripture  that  when  the  apostles  began  to  preach 
the  meekness  of  the  christian  institution,  salvations  and  promises, 
charity  and  humility,  there  was  a  zeal  set  up  against  them;  the 
apostles  were  zealous  for  the  gospel,  the  Jews  were  zealous  for  the 
law :  and  see  what  different  effects  these  two  zeals  did  produce ;  the 
zeal  of  the  law  came  to  this,  idopvpow  ttjv  ttSKw',  and  ihCoD^av 
fiixP^  OavJiTov*,  and  ivaavpovrai,  and  dx^oiroirjacarr^s^f  '  they  stirred 
up  the  city,'  they  'made  tumults,'  they  'persecuted  this  way  unto 
the  death,'  they  ''got  letters  from  the  high-priest,"  they  "kept 
Damascus  with  a  garrison,"  they  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  silence 
and  to  imprison  the  preachers,  and  thought  they  did  God  service 
when  they  put  the  apostles  to  death,  and  they  swore  "  neither  to  eat 
nor  to  drink,  till  they  had  killed  Paul."  It  was  an  old  trick  of  the 
Jewish  zeal, 

Non  monstrare  yias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colend, 
Quesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  veipos  *. 

They  would  not  shew  the  way  to  a  Samaritan,  nor  give  a  cup  of  cold 
water  but  to  a  circumcised  brother;  that  was  their  zeal.  But  the 
zeal  of  the  apostles  was  this,  they  preached  publicly  and  privately, 
they  prayed  for  all  men,  they  wept  to  God  for  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts,  they  "became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  they  might  gain 
some  V'  they  traveUed  through  deeps  and  deserts,  they  endured  the 
heat  of  the  Sirian  star  and  the  violence  of  Euroclydon,  winds  and 
tempests,  seas  and  prisons,  mockings  and  scourgings,  fastings  and 
poverty,  labour  and  watching,  they  endured  every  man  and  wronged 
no  man,  they  would  do  any  good  thing  and  suffer  any  evil,  if  they 
had  but  hopes  to  prevail  upon  a  soul;  they  persuaded  men  meekly, 
they  entreated  them  humbly,  thev  convinced  them  powerfully,  they 
watched  for  their  good,  but  meddled  not  with  their  interest;  and 
this  is  the  christian  zeal,  the  zeal  of  meekness,  the  zeal  of  charity, 
the  zeal  of  patience;  h  roirois  koXov  Cl^ov<r$ai,  'in  these  it  is 
good  to  be  zealous,'  for  you  can  never  go  far  enough. 

2.  The  next  measure  of  zeal  is  prudence;  for  as  charity  is  the 
matter  of  zeal,  so  is  discretion  the  manner.  It  must  always  be  for 
good  to  our  neighbour,  and  there  needs  no  rules  for  the  conducting 
of  that,  provided  the  end  be  consonant  to  the  design,  that  is,  that 

'  [Acta  xvii.  6.]  *  Jut.  [xiii.  108  J 

•  [Ibid.  udL  4.]  •  [1  Cor.  ix.  22.J 
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charity  be  intended,  and  charity  be  done.  But  there  is  a  zeal  also  of 
religion  or  worshipping,  and  this  hath  more  need  of  measures  and 
proper  cautions.  For  religion  can  turn  into  a  snare;  it  may  be 
abused  into  superstition,  it  may  become  weariness  in  the  spirit,  and 
tempt  to  tediousness,  to  hatred,  and  despair :  and  many  persons, 
through  their  indiscreet  conduct,  and  furious  marches,  and  great 
loads  taken  upon  tender  shoulders  and  unexperienced,  have  come  to 
be  perfect  haters  of  their  joy,  and  despisers  of  all  their  hopes ;  being 
like  dark  lanterns,  in  which  a  candle  bums  bright,  but  the  body  is 
encompassed  with  a  crust  and  a  dark  doud  of  iron;  and  these  men 
keep  the  fires  and  light  of  holy  propositions  within  them,  but  the 
darkness  of  hell,  the  hardness  of  a  vexed  heart,  hath  shaded  all  the 
light,  and  makes  it  neither  apt  to  warm  nor  to  enlighten  others,  but 
it  turns  to  fire  within,  a  fever  and  a  distemper  dwells  there,  and  reli- 
gion is  become  their  torment.    Therefore, 

1.  Our  zeal  must  never  cany  us  beyond  that  which  is  profitable. 
There  are  many  institutions,  customs,  and  usages,  introduced  into 
religion  upon  very  fair  motives,  and  apted  to  great  necessities ;  but 
to  imitate  those  things  when  they  are  disrobed  of  their  proper  ends 
is  an  importune  zeal,  and  signifies  nothing  but  a  forward  mind,  and 
an  easy  heart,  and  an  imprudent  head ;  unless  these  actions  can  be 
invested  with  other  ends  and  useful  purposes.  The  primitive  church 
were  strangely  inspired  with  a  zeal  of  virginity,  in  order  to  the 
necessities  of  preaching  and  travelling,  and  easing  the  troubles  and 
temptations  of  persecution ;  but  when  the  necessity  went  on,  and 
drove  the  holy  men  into  deserts,  that  made  colleges  of  Religious,  and 
their  manner  of  life  was  such,  so  united,  so  poor,  so  dressed,  that 
they  must  love  more  non  saeulari, '  after  the  manner  of  men  divorced 
from  the  usual  intercourses  of  the  world  :'  still  their  desire  of  single 
life  increased,  because  the  old  necessity  lasted,  and  a  new  one  did 
supervene.  Afterward  the  case  was  altered,  and  then  the  single  life 
was  not  to  be  chosen  for  itself,  nor  yet  in  imitation  of  the  first  prece- 
dents; for  it  could  not  be  taken  out  from  their  circumstances  and  be 
used  alone.  He  therefore  that  thinks  he  is  a  more  holy  person  for 
being  a  virgin  or  a  widower,  or  that  he  is  bound  to  be  so  because 
they  were  so,  or  that  he  cannot  be  a  religious  person  because  he  is 
not  so,  hath  zeal  indeed,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.  But  now 
if  the  single  state  can  be  taken  out  and  put  to  new  appendages,  and 
fitted  to  the  end  of  another  grace  or  essential  duty  of  religion,  it  will 
weU  become  a  christian  zeal  to  choose  it  so  long  as  it  can  serve  the 
end  with  advantage  and  security.  Thus  also  a  zealous  person  is  to 
choose  his  fastings ;  while  they  are  necessary  to  him,  and  are  acts  of 
proper  mortification,  while  he  is  tempted,  or  while  he  is  under  disci- 
pline,  while  he  repents,  of  while  he  obeys ;  but  some  persons  fast  in 
zeal,  but  for  nothing  else ;  fast  when  they  have  no  need,  when  there 
is  need  they  should  not;  but  call  it  rehgion  to  be  miserable  or  sick, 
here  their  zeal  is  foUy,  for  it  is  neither  an  act  of  religion  nor  of  pru- 
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dence  to  fast  when  fasting  probably  serves  no  end  of  the  spirit;  and 
therefore  in  the  fasting-days  of  the  church,  although  it  is  warrant 
enough  to  us  to  fast  if  we  had  no  end  to  serve  in  it  but  the  mere 
obedience,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  the  superiors  shouljj  not  think  the 
law  obeyed  unless  the  end  of  the  first  institution  be  observed :  a 
fasting-day  is  a  day  of  humiliation,  and  prayer ;  and  fasting  being 
nothing  itsdf,  but  whoUy  the  handmaid  of  a  further  grace,  ought 
not  to  oe  devested  of  its  holiness  and  sanctification,  and  left  like  the 
walls  of  a  ruinous  church,  where  there  is  no  duty  performed  to  God, 
but  there  remains  something  of  that  which  used  to  minister  to  reli- 
gion. The  want  of  this  consideration  hath  caused  so  much  scandal 
and  dispute,  so  many  snares  and  schisms  concerning  ecclesiastical 
fasts.  For  when  it  was  undressed  and  stripped  of  all  the  ornaments 
and  useful  appendages,  when  from  a  solemn  day  it  grew  to  be 
common;  from  thence  to  be  less  devout  by  being  less  seldom  and  less 
useful;  and  then  it  passed  from  a  day  of  religion  to  be  a  day  of 
order,  and  from  fasting  till  night,  to  fasting  tUl  evening-song,  and 
evening-song  to  be  sung  about  twelve  o'clock;  and  from  fasting  it 
was  changea  to  a  choice  of  food,  from  eating  nothing  to  eating  fish, 
and  that  the  letter  began  to  be  stood  upon,  and  no  usefulness  re- 
mained but  what  every  of  his  own  piety  should  put  into  it,  but 
nothing  was  enjoined  by  the  law,  nothing  of  that  exacted  by  the 
superiors,  then  the  law  fell  into  disgrace,  and  the  desigp  l3ecame  sus- 
pected, and  men  were  first  ensnared,  and  then  scandaJized,  and  then 
began  to  complain  without  remedy,  and  at  last  took  remedy  them- 
selves without  authority;  the  whole  affiair  feU  into  a  disorder  and 
mischief;  and  zeal  was  busy  on  both  sides,  and  on  both  sides  was 
mistaken,  because  they  fell  not  upon  the  proper  remedy,  which  was 
to  reduce  the  law  to  the  usefulness  and  advantages  of  its  first  inten- 
tion.   But  this  I  intended  not  to  have  spoken. 

2.  Our  zeal  must  never  carry  us  beyond  that  whicji  is  safe.  Some 
there  are  who  in  their  first  attmpts  and  entries  upon  religion,  while 
the  passion  that  brought  them  in  remains,  undertake  things  as  great 
as  their  highest  thoughts ;  no  repentance  is  sharp  enough,  no  chari- 
ties expensive  enough,  no  fastings  afflictive  enough,  then 

totis  quinquatribus  orant « ; 

and  finding  some  deliciousness  at  the  first  contest,  and  in  that  activity 
of  their  passion,  they  make  vows  to  bind  themselves  for  ever  to  this 
state  of  delicacies.  He  onset  is  fair :  but  the  event  is  this.  The 
age  of  a  passion  is  not  long,  and  the  flatulent  spirit  being  breathed 
out,  the  man  begins  to  abate  of  his  first  heats,  and  is  ashamed :  but 
then  he  considers  that  all  that  was  not  necessary,  and  therefore  he  will 
abate  something  more ;  and  from  something  1x)  something,  at  last  it 
will  come  to  just  nothing,  and  the  proper  eflect  of  this  is,  indigna- 
tion, and  hatred  of  holy  things,  an  impudent  spirit,  carelessness  or 

»  fVid.  Juv.  sat  X.  115.] 
IV.  N 
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despair.  Zieal  sometimes  carries  a  man  into  temptation :  and  he  that 
never  thinks  he  loves  God  dutifuUv  or  acceptably  because  he  is  not 
imprisoned  for  Him  or  undone  or  designed  to  martyrdom^  may  desire 
a  trial  that  wiH  undo  him.  It  is  like  fighting  of  a  dud  to  shew  our 
valour :  stay  till  the  king  commands  you  to  fight  and  die^  and  then 
let  zeal  do  its  noblest  offices.  This  irregularity  and  mistake  was  too 
frequent  in  the  primitive  church,  when  men  and  women  would  strive 
for  death,  and  be  ambitious  to  fed  the  hangman's  sword ;  some  mis- 
carried in  the  attempt,  and  became  sad  examples  of  the  unequal 
yoking  a  frail  spirit  ndth  a  zealous  driver. 

3.  Let  zeal  never  transport  us  to  attempt  any  thing  but  what  is 
possible.  M.  Teresa^  made  a  vow  that  she  would  do  always  that 
which  was  absolutely  the  best :  but  neither  could  her  understanding 
always  tell  her  which  was  so,  nor  her  will  always  have  the  same 
fervours ;  and  it  must  often  breed  scruples,  and  sometimes  tedious- 
ness,  and  wishes  that  the  vow  were  unmade.  He  that  vows  never  to 
have  an  ill  thought,  never  to  commit  an  error,  hath  taken  a  course 
that  his  little  infirmities  shall  become  crimes,  and  certainly  be  im- 
puted by  changing  his  unavoidable  infirmity  into  vow-breach.  Zeal 
IS  a  violence  to  a  man's  spirit,  and  unless  the  spirit  be  secured  by  the 
proper  nature  of  the  duty,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  man,  it  is  like  a  great  fortune  in  the  meanest 
person,  it  bears  him  beyond  his  limit,  and  breaks  him  into  dangers 
and  passions,  transportations  and  all  the  furies  of  disorder  that  can 
happen  to  an  abused  person. 

4.  Zeal  is  not  safe,  unless  it  be  in  reprobabili  too,  it  must  be  'in 
a  likely  matter.'  For  we  that  find  so  many  excuses  to  untie  all  our 
just  obligations,  and  distinguish  our  duty  into  so  much  fineness  that 
it  becomes  like  leaf-gold,  apt  to  be  gone  at  every  breath ;  it  cannot 
be  prudent  that  we  zealously  undertake  what  is  not  probable  to  be 
efiected :  if  we  do,  the  event  can  be  nothing  but  portions  of  the 
former  evil,  scruple  and  snares,  shameful  retreats  and  new  fantastic 
principles.  In  all  our  undertakings  we  must  consider  what  is  our 
state  of  life,  what  our  natural  inclinations,  what  is  our  society,  and 
what  are  our  dependencies ;  by  what  necessities  we  are  borne  down, 
by  what  hopes  we  are  biassed ;  and  by  these  let  us  measure  our  heats 
and  their  proper  business.  A  zealous  man  runs  up  a  sandy  hill;  the 
violence  of  motion  is  his  greatest  hindrance :  and  a  passion  in  reli- 
gion destroys  as  much  of  our  evenness  of  spirit  as  it  sets  forward  any 
outward  work ;  and  therefore  although  it  be  a  good  circumstance  and 
degree  of  a  spiritual  duty,  so  long  as  it  is  within,  and  relative  to  God 
and  ourselves,  so  long  it  is  a  holy  fiame ;  but  if  it  be  in  an  outward 
duty,  or  relative  to  our  neighbours,  or  in  an  instance  not  necessary, 
it  sometimes  spoils  the  action,  and  always  endangers  it.  But  I  must 
remember,  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  men  have  more  need  of  new 

y  [Vit  B.  matr.  Teres,  auct  Fr.  Ribera,  latin,  interpr.  M.  Martinezi  4to.  CoL 
Agt,  1620,  lib.  iy.  cap.  10.  p.  842.-*And  tee  vol  ii.  p.  417,  note  j.] 
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fires  to  be  kindled  within  them  and  round  about  them^  than  of  any 
thing  to  allay  their  forwardness :  there  is  litUe  or  no  zeal  now  but 
the  zeal  of  envy^  and  killing  as  many  as  they  can^  and  damning  mora 
than  they  can ;  irSpiaais  and  Kairvos  irvpdatias,  '  smoke  and  larking 
fires/  do  corrode  and  secretly  consume :  therefore  this  discourse  is 
less  necessary.  A  physician  would  have  but  small  employment  near 
the  BiphflBan  mountains^  if  he  could  cure  nothing  but  calentures ; 
catarrhs  and  dead  palsies^  colds  and  consumptions^  are  their  evils^ 
and  so  is  lukewarmness  and  deadness  of  spirit  the  jproper  maladies  of 
our  ase :  for  though  soifle  are  hot  when  they  are  mistaken^  yet  men 
are  cold  in  a  righteous  cause ;  and  the  nature  of  this  evil  is  to  be 
insensible;  and  the  men  are  farther  from  a  cure^  because  they  neither 
fed  their  evil  nor  perceive  their  danger.  But  of  this  I  have  already 
given  account:  and  to  it  I  shall  only  add  what  an  old  spiritual 
person*  told  a  novice  in  religion^  asking  him  the  cause  why  he  so 
firequently  suffered  tediousness  in  his  reugious  offices^  necdtm  vidUli 
requiem  quam  eperamus,  ne^  tormerUa  qua  timemus, '  young  man, 
thou  hast  not  seen  the  glories  which  are  laid  up  for  the  zealous  and 
devout,  nor  vet  beheld  the  flames  which  are  prepared  for  the  luke- 
warm, and  the  haters  of  strict  devotion.'  But  the  Jews  tell*  that 
Adam,  having  seen  the  beauties  and  tasted  the  delicacies  of  paradise, 
repented  and  mourned  upon  the  Indian  mountains  for  three  hundred 
years  together :  and  we  who  have  a  great  share  in  the  cause  of  his 
sorrows,  can  by  nothing  be  invited  to  a  persevering,  a  great,  a  pas- 
sionate religion,  more  than  by  remembering  what  he  lost,  and  what 
is  laid  up  for  them  whose  hearts  are  burning  lamps,  and  are  all  on 
fire  with  divine  love,  whose  flames  are  fanned  with  the  wings  of  the 
holy  Dove,  and  whose  spirits  shine  and  bum  with  that  fire  which  the 
holy  Jesus  came  to  enkmdle  upon  the  earth. 

*  [Nom.  <  Achilla!.'  Rnffinus  de  vitt  *  [See  Jo.  G/egory, '  Notes  and  ob- 
patr.,  lib.  iii.  107. — Auct  incert  interpr.  serratioiu/  &c.  cap.  xvii.  fin.  et  cap.  sxy, 
Pdagio,  De  vit  patr.,  cap.  ylL  28.]  fin.  Compare  p.  632  below.] 
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SEEMON  XV. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  FEASTING ;   OE^  THE  EPICXTKE's  HEASTJB3BS. 


1  Cob.  XV.  32,  last  part. 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 

This  is  the  epicure's  proverb,  began  upon  a  weak  mistake,  started 
by  chance  from  the  discourses  of  drink,  and  thought  witty  by  the 
undisceming  company;  and  prevailed  infinitely,  because  it  struck 
their  fancy  luckily,  and  maintained  the  merry  meeting;  but  as  it 
happens  commonly  to  such  discourses,  so  this  also,  when  it  comes  to 
be  examined  by  the  consultations  of  the  morning  and  the  sober  hours 
of  the  day,  it  seems  the  most  witless  and  the  most  unreasonable  in 
the  world.  When  Seneca^  describes  the  spare  diet  of  Epicurus  and 
Metrodorus,  he  uses  this  expression,  Liieraliora  sunt  ahmenta  car* 
eeris;  sepositos  ad  capitale  supplicium  non  tam  anguste  qui  occisurus 
estpascit,  'The  prison  keeps  a  better  table;  and  he  that  is  to  kill 
the  criminal  to-morrow  morning,  gives  him  a  better  supper  over- 
night.' By  this  he  intended  to  represent  his  meal  to  be  very  short; 
for  as  dying  persons  have  but  little  stomach  to  feast  high,  so  they 
that  mean  to  cut  their  throat  will  think  it  a  vain  expense  to  please  it 
with  delicacies  which,  after  the  first  alteration,  must  be  poured  upon 
the  ground,  and  looked  upon  as  the  worst  part  of  the  accursed  thmg. 
And  there  is  also  the  same  proportion  of  unreasonableness,  that 
because  men  shall '  die  to-morrow,  and  by  the  sentence  and  unalter- 
able decree  of  God  they  are  now  descending  to  their  graves,  that 
therefore  they  should  first  destroy  their  reason,  and  then  force  duU 
time  to  run  faster,  that  they  may  die  sottish  as  beasts,  and  speedily 
as  a  fly :  but  they  thought  there  was  no  life  after  this ;  or  ii  there 
were,  it  was  without  pleasure,  and  every  soul  thrust  into  a  hole,  and 
a  dorter^  of  a  span's  length  allowed  for  his  rest,  and  for  his  walk ; 
and  in  the  shades  below  no  numbering  of  healths  by  the  numeral 
letters  of  Fhilenium's  name,  no  fat  mullets,  no  oysters  of  Lucrinus, 
no  Lesbian  or  Ghian  wines. 

Tovro  trails  Mpvwt  ftoBiiv  ctf^poivc  ff€avT6tr  ^ 

therefore  now  enjoy  the  delicacies  of  nature,  and  feel  the  descending 
wines  distilled  through  the  limbeck  of  thy  tongue  and  larynx,  and 


:P 


Ep.  xWii  torn,  ii  p.  68.]  ^  [PaUsd.  Alexandr.  ntun. 

Dortoir/  Fr.,  Dormitory.]  AntboL,  torn,  iii  p.  121.] 
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suck  the  deKcions  jiiices  of  fishes^  the  marrow  of  the  laborious  ox, 
and  the  tender  krd  of  Apulian  swine,  and  the  condited  belHes  of  the 
8cani8  ;  but  lose  no  time,  for  the  sun  drives  hard,  and  the  shadow  is 
long,  and  ''the  days  of  mourning  are  at  hand,''  but  the  number  of 
the  days  of  darkness  and  the  ^ve  cannot  be  told. 

Thus  they  thought  they  discoursed  wisely,  and  their  wisdom  was 
turned  into  folly;  for  all  their  arts  of  providence,  and  witty  securi- 
ties of  pleasure,  were  nothing  but  unmanly  prologues  to  death,  fear, 
and  folly,  sensuality  and  beastly  pleasures.  But  they  are  to  be  ex- 
cused rather  than  we.  They  placed  themselves  in  the  order  of  beasts 
and  birds,  and  esteemed  their  bodies  nothing  but  receptacles  of  flesh 
and  wine,  larders  and  pantries,  and  their  soul  the  fine  instrument  of 
pleasure  and  brisk  perception  of  relishes  and  gusts,  reflexions  and 
duplications  of  delight;  and  therefore  they  treated  themselves  accord- 
ingly. But  then,  why  we  should  do  the  same  things,  who  are  led  by 
other  principles,  and  a  more  severe  institution,  and  better  notices  of 
immortality,  who  understand  what  shall  happen  to  a  soul  hereafter, 
and  know  that  this  time  is  but  a  passage  to  eternity,  this  body  but  a 
servant  to  the  soul,  this  soul  a  minister  to  the  spirit,  and  the  whole 
man  in  order  to  God  and  to  felicity ;  this,  I  say,  is  more  unreason- 
able than  to  eat  aconite  to  preserve  our  health,  and  to  enter  into  the 
flood  that  we  may  die  a  dry  death ;  this  is  a  perfect  contradiction  to 
the  state  of  good  things  whither  we  are  designed,  and  to  all  the 
principles  of  a  wise  philosophy  whereby  we  are  instructed  that  we 
may  become  ''  wise  unto  salvation.''  That  I  may  therefore  do  some 
assistances  towards  the  curing  the  miseries  of  mankind,  and  reprove 
the  follies  and  improper  motions  towards  felicity,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  represent  to  you, 

1.  That  plenty  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  no  proper  in- 
struments of  felicity. 

2.  That  intemperance  is  a  certain  enemy  to  it;  making  life  un- 
pleasant, and  death  troublesome  and  intolerable. 

3.  I  shall  add  the  rules  and  measures  of  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  that  nature  and  grace  may  join  to  the  constitution  of  man's 
felicity. 

I.  Plenty  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  no  proper  iostruments 
of  felidtv.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  have  some  violence  done  to 
himself,  before  he  can  receive  them :  for  nature's  bounds  are,  non 
esurire,  non  Mre,  non  algere,  'to  be  quit  from  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  cold,'  that  is,  to  have  nothing  upon  us  that  puts  us  to  pain; 
against  which  she  hath  made  provisions  by  the  fleece  of  the  sheep 
and  the  skins  of  beasts,  bv  the  waters  of  the  fountain  and  the 
herbs  of  the  field,  and  of  these  no  good  man  is  destitute  for  that 
share  that  he  can  need  to  fill  those  appetites  and  necessities  he  can- 
not otherwise  avoid;  t£v  ipKovvrtav  ovbch  irivris  i<rrl\     For  it  is 

d  [Plut  de  cupid.  divit,  torn.  viii.  p.  78.] 
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unimaginable  tliat  nature  should  be  a  mother  natural  and  indulgent 
to  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  spawn  of  fishes^  to  every  plant  and 
fungus^  to  cats  and  owls^  to  moles  and  bats^  making  her  storehouses 
always  to  stand  open  to  them;  and  that  for  the  lord  of  all  these^  even 
to  the  noblest  of  her  productions^  she  should  have  made  no  provi- 
sions^ and  only  produced  in  us  appetites  sharp  as  the  stomach  of 
wolves,  troublesome  as  the  tiger's  hunger,  and  then  ran  away,  leaving 
art  and  chance,  violence  and  study,  to  feed  us  and  to  clothe  us.  This 
is  so  far  &om  truth,  that  we  are  certainly  more  provided  for  by  na- 
ture than  all  the  world  besides ;  for  every  thing  can  minister  to  us, 
and  we  can  pass  into  none  of  nature's  cabinets  but  we  can  find 
our  table  spread;  so  that  what  David«  said  to  God,  "Whither 
shall  I  go  from  Thy  presence?  If  I  go  to  heaven.  Thou  art  there ;  if 
I  descend  to  the  deep.  Thou  art  there  also;  if  I  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  and  flee  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  wilderness,  even 
there  Thou  wilt  find  me  out,  and  Thy  right  hand  shall  uphold  me,'' 
we  mav  say  it  concerning  our  table  and  our  wardrobe;  if  we  go  into 
the  fields,  we  find  them  tilled  by  the  mercies  of  heaven,  and  watered 
with  showers  from  Gfod,  to  feed  us,  and  to  clothe  us ;  if  we  go  down 
into  the  deep,  there  God  hath  multiplied  our  stores,  and  filled  a 
magazine  which  no  hunger  can  exhaust ;  the  air  drops  down  deli- 
cacies, and  the  wilderness  can  sustain  us,  and  all  that  is  in  nature, 
that  which  feeds  lions  and  that  which  the  ox  eats,  that  which  the 
fishes  live  upon  and  that  which  is  the  provision  for  tiie  birds,  all  that 
can  keep  us  alive;  and  if  we  consider  that  o[  the  beasts  and  birds^ 
for  whom  nature  hath  provided  but  one  dish,  it  may  be  flesh  or  fish^ 
or  herbs  or  flies,  and  these  also  we  secure  with  guards  from  them, 
and  drive  away  birds  and  beasts  from  that  provision  which  nature 
made  for  them^  yet  seldom  can  we  find  that  any  of  these  perish  with 
hunger :  much  rather  shall  we  find  that  we  are  secured  b^  the  secu* 
rities  proper  for  the  more  noble  creatures,  by  that  providence  that 
disposes  all  things,  b^  that  mercy  that  gives  us  all  things  which  to 
other  creatures  are  mimstered  singly,  by  that  labour  that  can  procure 
what  we  need,  by  that  wisdom  that  can  consider  concerning  future 
necessities,  by  that  power  that  can  force  it  from  inferior  creatures, 
and  by  that  temperance  which  can  fit  our  meat  to  our  necessities. 
Eor  if  we  go  beyond  what  is  needful,  as  we  find  sometimes  more 
than  was  promised,  and  very  often  more  than  we  need,  so  we  dis- 
order the  certainty  of  our  felicity,  by  putting  that  to  a  hazard  which 
nature  hath  secured.  For  it  is  not  certain  that  if  we  desire  to  have 
the  wealth  of  Susa,  or  garments  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Tyrian 
fish,  that  if  we  desire  to  feed  like  Philoxenus,  or  to  have  tables  loaden 
like  the  boards  of  Vitellius,  that  we  shall  never  want.  It  is  not* 
nature  that  desires  these  things,  but  lust  and  violence;  and  by  a 
disease  we  entered  into  the  passion  and  the  necessity,  and  in  that 

•  [Pa.  czxxix  7  sqq.] 
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state  of  trouble  it  is  likdy  we  may  dwell  for  ever^  ludeas  we  reduce 
our  appetites  to  nature's  measures. 

Si  yentri  bene,  si  later!  est  pedibusque  tuis,  nil 
DivitiflB  poterunt  regales  addere  majus '. 

And  therefore  it  is/ that  plenty  and  pleasures  are  not  the  proper 
instruments  of  felicity :  because  felicity  is  not  a  jewel  that  can  be 
locked  in  one  man^s  cabinet;  God  intended  that  all  men  should  be 
made  happy,  and  He  that  gave  to  all  men  the  same  natural  desires, 
and  to  all  men  provision  of  satisfactions  by  the  same  meats  and 
drinks,  intended  that  it  should  not  go  beyond  that  measure  of  good 
things  which  corresponds  to  those  desires  which  all  men  naturally 
have. 

He  that  cannot  be  satisfied  with  common  provision,  hath  a  bigger 
need  than  he  that  can ;  it  is  harder,  and  more  contingent,  and  more 
difficult,  and  more  troublesome,  for  him  to  be  satisfied.  BfwiC<f^  r^ 
Karh  TO  <r(afiiTiov  .fihcl,  ^dari  Kal  &pr(^  ypiiievor  kcX  vpoinrri(a  rah 
iK  iroKvT€K€Cas  fibovais,  said  Epicurus?;  '  I  feed  sweetly  upon  bread 
and  water,  those  sweet  and  easy  provisions  of  the  body,  and  I  defy 
the  pleasures  of  costly  provisions;'  and  the  man  was  so  confident 
that  he  had  the  advantage  over  w^thy  tables,  that  he  thought  him- 
self happy  as  the  immortal  gods,  iroCixats  fx€t,v  r^  Aii  iirip  cv- 
bcufAovias  hiayiAviCtfrBai,  pACov  ixf^v  kgX  ihmp^.  For  these  provi- 
sions are  easy,  they  are  to  be  gotten  without  amazing  cares ;  no  man 
needs  to  flatter  if  ne  pan  live  as  natare  did  intend :  magna  para  libera 
tails  est  bene  moratua  venter^;  he  need  not  swell  his  accounts,  and 
intricate  his  spirit  with  arts  of  subtilty  and  contrivance ;  he  can  be 
free  from  fears,  and  the  chances  of  the  world  cannot  concern  him. 
And  this  is  true  not  only  in  those  severe  and  anachoretical  and  philo- 
sophical persons,  who  lived  meanly  as  a  sheep,  and  without  variety, 
as  the  Baptist,  but  in  the  same  pro|)ortion  it  is  also  true  in  every  man 
that  can  be  contented  with  that  which  is  honestly  sufficient.  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius*  considers  conceminff  the  fehcity  of  Diogenes,  a  poor 
Sinopean,  having  not  so  much  nobility  as  to  be  bom  in  the  better 
parts  of  Oreece :  but  he  saw  that  he  was  compelled  by  no  iyrant  to 
speak  or  do  ignobly ;  he  had  no  fields  to  till,  and  therefore  took  no 
care  to  buy  cattle  and  to  hire  servants ;  he  was  ^ot  distracted  when 
a  rent-day  came,  and  feared  not  when  the  wise  Greeks  played  the 
fool  and  fought  who  should  be  lord  of  that  field  that  lay  between 
Thebes  and  Athens ;  he  laughed  to  see  men  scramble  for  dirty  silver, 
and  spend  ten  thousand  Attic  talents  for  the  getting  the  revenues  of 
two  hundred  philippics ;  he  went  with  his  sta£F  and  bag  into  the  camp 
of  the  Phocenses,  and  the  soldiers  reverenced  his  person  and  despised 
his  poverty,  and  it  was  truce  with  him  whosoever  had  wars;  and  the 

'  Hor.  [Ep.  i.  12.  lin.  6.]  It.  cap.  13.] 

c  [In  Stob.  floril.  xvii.  34.]  *  Sen.  [Ep.  cxxiiL  torn.  ii.  p.  613.] 

^  [Ibid.  §  30 ;  iElian.  Yar.  hist,  lib.         '  [Dissert  xxzVi.  pp.  190,  191.] 
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diadem  of  kings  and  the  purple  of  the  emperors,  the  mitre  of  high- 
priests  and  the  divining  staff  of  soothsayers,  were  things  of  envy  and 
ambition,  the  purchase  of  danger,  and  the  rewards  of  a  mighty  pas- 
sion ;  and  men  entered  into  them  by  trouble  and  extreme  difficulty, 
and  dwelt  under  them  as  a  man  under  a  falling  roof,  or  as  Damocles 
under  the  tyrant's  sword. 

Nunc  Uteri  incumbena — mox  deinde  tupinus, 
Nunc  cubat  in  faciem,  nunc  recto  pectore  surgens  \ 

sleeping  like  a  condemned  man ;  and  let  there  be  what  pleasure  men 
can  dream  of  in  such  broken  slumbers,  yet  the  fear  of  waking  from 
this  illusion,  and  parting  from  this  fantastic  pleasure,  is  a  pain  and 
torment  which  the  imaginary  felicity  cannot  pay  for.  Cui  cum  pau* 
pertate  bene  convenit,  dives  est :  non  qui  parum  habet,  sed  qui  plus 
cupit,  pauper  est^.  All  our  trouble  is  fipom  within  us ;  and  if  a  dish 
of  lettuce  and  a  clear  fountain  can  cool  all  my  heats,  so  that  I  shall 
have  neither  thirst  nor  pride,  lust  nor  revenge,  envy  nor  ambition,  I 
am  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  felicity ;  and  indeed  no  men  sleep  so 
soundly  as  they  that  lay  their  head  upon  nature's  lap ;  for  a  single 
dish,  and  a  clean  chalice  lifted  from  the  springs,  can  cure  my  hunger 
and  thirst ;  but  the  meat  of  Ahasuerus's  feast  cannot  satisfy  my  am- 
bition and  my  pride.  Nulla  re  egere  Dei  prcprium,  quapi  paucis- 
simis  autem  Deo  proximum,  said  Socrates^;  he  therefore  that  hath 
the  fewest  desires  and  the  most  quiet  passions,  whose  wants  are  soon 

i)rovided  for,  and  whose  possessions  cannotr  be  disturbed  with  violent 
ears,  he  that  dwells  next  door  to  satisfaction,  and  can  carry  his 
needs  and  lav  them  down  where  he  please,  this  man  is  the  happy 
man.  And  .this  is  not  to  be  done  in  great  designs,  and  swelHng 
fortunes;  dives  jam /actus,  desiit  gaudere  lente;  carius  edit  et  bidit 
et  latatur  dives,  quam  pauper,  qui  in  quolibet,  in  parato,  inempto 
gaudet,  et  facile  epulari  potest ;  dives  nunquam.  For  as  it  is  in 
plants  which  nature  thrusts  forth  from  her  navel,  she  makes  regular 
provisions,  and  dresses  them  with  strength  and  ornament,  with  easi- 
ness and  a  full  stature ;  but  if  you  thrust  a  jessamine  there  where  she 
would  have  had  a  daisy  grow ;  or  bring  the  tall  fir  from  dwelling  in 
his  own  countrv,  and  traiisport  the  orange  or  the  almond-tree  near 
the  fringes  of  the  north-star,  nature  is  displeased,  and  becomes  un- 
natural, and  starves  her  sucklings,  and  renders  you  a  return  less  than 
your  charge  and  expectation :  so  it  is  in  all  our  appetites ;  when  they 
are  natur^  and  proper,  nature  feeds  them  and  makes  them  healthful 
and  lusty  as  the  coarse  issue  of  the  Scythian  down ;  she  feeds  them 
and  makes  them  easy  without  cares  and  costly  passion ;  but  if  you 
thrust  an  appetite  into  her  which  she  intended  not,  she  gives  you 
sickly  and  uneasy  banquets,  you  must  struggle  with  her  for  every 
drop  of  milk  she  gives  beyond  her  own  needs ;  you  may  get  gold 

»  [Vid.  Horn.  II.  «'.  10.]  n  [Apud  Stob.  floril.  t.  S4.] 

>■  [Sen.  ep.  ii.  torn.  ii.  p.  5.] 
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from  her  entraQs^  and  at  a  great  charge  provide  ornaments  for  your 
queens  and  princely  women :  but  our  Eves  are  spent  in  the  purchase ; 
and  when  you  have  got  them^  you  must  have  more :  for  these  cannot 
content  you,  nor  nourish  the  spirit.  Ad  supervacua  sudatur^;  '  a 
man  must  labour  infinitely  to  get  more  than  he  needs  /  but  to  drive 
away  thirst  and  hunger,  a  man  needs  not  sit  in  the  fields  of  the  op- 
pressed poor,  nor  lead  armies,  nor  break  his  sleep,  et  contumeUosam 
humanitatem  pati^,  and  to  suffer  shame,  and  danger,  and  envy,  and 
afiont,  and  all  the  retinue  of  infelicity. 


•  Quia  non  Epicurum 


Suspicit,  exigui  Isetum  plantaribua  horti  p  f 

If  men  did  but  know  what  felicity  dwells  in  the  cottage  of  a  virtu- 
ous poor  man,  how  sound  his  sleeps,  how  quiet  liis  breast,  how  com- 
posed his  mind,  how  free  from  care,  how  easy  his  provision,  how 
healthful  his  morning,  how  sober  his  night,  how  moist  his  mouth, 
how  joyful  his  heart,  they  would  never  admire  the  noises  and  the 
diseases,  t^  throng  of  passions  and  the  violence  of  unnatural,  appe- 
tites, that  fill  tiie  houses  of  the  luxurious  and  the  heart  of  the  am- 
bitious. 

Nam  neque  dividbus  contingunt  gaudia  soils  ^ ; 

these  which  you  call  pleasures  are  but  the  imagery  and  fantastic 
appearances,  and  such  appearances  even  poor  men  may  have.  It  is 
like  felicity  that  the  king  of  Persia  should  come  to  Babylon  in  the 
winter,  and  to  Susa  in  the  summer  j  and  be  attended  with  all  the 
servants  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces,  and  with  all  the 
princes  of  Asia,  It  is  like  this,  that  Diogenes'  went  to  Corinth  in 
the  time  of  vintage,  and  to  Athens  when  winter  came ;  and  instead 
of  courts,  visited  the  temples  and  the  schools,  and  was  pleased  in  the 
society  of  scholars  and  learned  men,  and  conversed  with  the  students 
of  all  Asia  and  Europe.  If  a  man  loves  privacy,  the  poor  fortune 
can  have  that  when  princes  cannot;  if  he  loves  noises,  ne  can  go  to 
markets  and  to  courts,  and  may  glut  himself  with  strange  faces,  and 
strange  voices,  and  stranger  manners,  and  the  wild  designs  of  all  the 
world :  and  when  that  day  comes  in  which  we  shall  die,  nothing  of 
the  eating  and  drinking  remains,  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  luxury, 
but  the  sorrow  to  part  with  it,  and  shame  to  have  dwelt  there  where 
wisdom  and  virtue  seldom  comes,  unless  it  be  to  call  men  to  sober 
counsels,  to  a  plain,  and  .a  severe,  and  more  natural  way  of  living; 
and  when  Lucian'  derides  the  dead  princes  and  generals,  and  says 
that  in  hell  the^  go  up  and  down  selling  salt  meats  and  ciying 
muscles,  or  beggmg;  and  he  brings  in  Phihp  of  Macedon,  h  yaivi- 
hC<f  Tivl  iiiadov  dxavixcvov  rh  aaOpa  t(jjv  {nrob-qfiiraiv,  'mending  of 
shoes  in  a  little  stall;'  he  intended  to  represent  that  in  the  shades 


®  [Sen.  ep.  iv.  torn.  ii.  p.  II.]  '  [Plut  de  prefect  virt.  sent,  tom,  vi, 

'  [  Juv.  xiii.  122.]  p.  291.] 

«  [Hor.  ep.  i.  17,  lin.  9.]  ■  [Necyom.  17.  tom.  iii.  p.  27.] 
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below  and  in  the  state  of  the  grave  the  princes  and  voluptaous  have 
a  being  different  from  their  present  plenty^  but  that  their  condition 
is  made  contemptible  and  miserable  by  its  disproportion  to  their  lost 
and  perishing  voluptuousness.  The  result  is  this^  that  Tiresias^  told 
the  ghost  of  Menippus  enquiring  what  state  of  life  was  nearest  to 
felicity,  6  r<Zv  lbi,<aT<Sv  ipiaros  plo^,  kcH  <r(i)<l>povi<rr€pos,  '  the  private 
life,  that  which  is  freest  from  tumult  and  vanit^r/  noise  and  luxury, 
business  and  ambition,  nearest  to  nature  and  a  just  entertainment  to 
our  necessities,  that  life  is  nearest  to  felicity;  roiatJra  Xrjpov  ftyria-i- 
lievos,  TovTO  ii6vov  ^f  imctvros  Orjpiirriy  ^tto)?  t6  irapbp  c8  Oifj^evos 
irapaJbpAixjis  ycXo^v  rh  iroXXh  Kal  ircpl  fxriSkv  ^aTr(wbaKi&s*  therefore 
despise  the  swellings  and  the  diseases  of  a  disordered  life  and  a  proud 
vanity ;  be  troubled  for  no  outward  thing  beyond  its  merit,  enjoy  the 
present  temperately,  and  you  cannot  choote  but  be  pleased  to  see 
that  you  have  so  little  share  in  the  folUes  and  misenes  of  the  in- 
temperate world. 

n.  Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  is  the  most  contrary 
course  to  the  epicure's  design  in  the  world,  and  the  voluptuous 
man  hath  the  least  of  pleasure ;  and  upon  this  proposition  the  con- 
sideration is  more  material  and  more  immediately  reducible  to  prac- 
tice, because  in  eating  and  drinking  men  please  themselves  so  much, 
and  have  the  necessities  of  nature  to  usher  in  the  inordination  of 
gluttony  and  drunkenness,  and  our  need  leads  in  vice  by  the  hand, 
that  we  know  not  how  to  distinguish  our,  friend  from  our  enemy ; 
and  St.  Austin"  is  sad  upon  this  point ;  "  Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  taught 
me  that  I  should  take  my  meat  as  I  take  my  physic ;  but  while  I 
pass  irom  the  trouble  of  hunger  to  the  quietness  of  satisfaction,  in 
the  very  passage  I  am  ensnared  by  the  cords  of  my  own  concupis- 
cence. Necessity  bids  me  pass,  but  I  have  no  way  to  pass  from 
hunger  to  fulness,  but  over  the  bridge  of  pleasure;  and  although 
health  and  life  be  the  cause  of  eating  and  drinking,  yet  pleasure,  a 
dangerous  pleasure,  thrusts  herself  into  attendance,  and  sometimes 
endeavours  to  be  the  principal,  and  I  do  that  for  pleasure's  sake 
which  I  would  only  do  for  health.  And  yet*  they  have  distinct 
measures  whereby  they  can  be  separated,  ana  that  which  is  enough 
for  health  is  too  little  for  delight,  and  that  which  is  for  my  delight 
destroys  my  health,  and  still  it  is  uncertain  for  what  end  I  do  indeed 
desire ;  and  the  worst  of  the  evil  is  this,  that  the  soul  is  glad  because 
it  is  uncertain,  and  that  an  excuse  is  ready>  that  under  the  pretence 
of  heslihobumbret  negotium  volupiati^,  the  design  of  pleasure  may 
be  advanced  and  protected."  How  far  the  ends  of  natural  pleasure 
may  lawfully  be  enjoyed,  I  shall  afterwards  consider :  in  the  mean- 
time, if  we  remember  that  the  epicure's  design  is  pleasure  prin- 
cipally, we  may  the  better  reprove  his  folly  by  considering  that 

t  [Lucian.  Necyom.  c  21.]  «  ["And  yet. .  separated."  Lat.  *  Nee 

»  [Confess.,  lib.  x.  cap.  31.  §  44.  torn,  idem  modus  utriusqne  est,'  *  and  they 
I  col.  185.]  have  not  the  same  measure.'] 
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intempeiaiice  is  a  plain  destruction  to  all  that  which  can  give  real 
and  true  pleasure; — 

First,  it  is  an  enemy  to  health,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  any  thing  of  corporal  pleasure ;  secondly,  a  constant  full  table 
hath  in  it  less  pleasure  than  the  temperate  provisions  of  the  hermit 
or  the  labourer,  or  the  philosophical  table  of  scholars,  and  the  just 
pleasures  of  the  virtuous ;  thirdly,  intemperance  is  an  impure  foun- 
tain of  vice,  and  a  direct  nurse  of  uncleanness ;  fourthly,  it  is  a 
destruction  of  wisdom;  fifthly,  it  id  a  dishonour  and  disreputation  to 
the  person  and  the  nature  of  the  man. 

1.  It  is  an  enemy  to  health ;  which  is,  as  one  calls  it>  ansa  volup^ 
latum  et  condimetUum  vita,  it  is  'that  handle  by  which  we  can 
apprehend  and  perceive  pleasures,  and  that  sauce  that  only  makes  life 
delicate;'  for  what  content  can  a  full  table  administer  to  a  man  in  a 
fever  ?  And  he  that  hath  a  sickly  stomach  admires  at  his  happiness 
that  can  feast  with  cheese  and  garlic,  unctions  brewages^  and  the 
low-tasted  spinage :  health  is  the  opportunity  of  wisdom,  the  fairest- 
scene  of  religion,  the  advantages  of  the  glorifications  of  God,  the 
charitable  ministries  to  men;  it  is  a  state  of  joy  and  thanksgiving, 
and  in  every  of  its  period  feels  a  pleasure  from  the  blessed  emana- 
tions of  a  merciful  providence.  The  world  does  not  minister,  does 
not  feel,  a  greater  pleasure,  than  to  be  newly  delivered  from  the  racks 
or  the  gratings  of  the  stone,  and  the  torments  and  eonvulsions  of  a 
sharp  colic:  and  n6  organs,  no  harp,  no  lute,  can  sound  out  the 
praises  of  the  almighty  Father  so  spritefnlly  as  the  man  that  rises 
from  his  bed  of  sorrows,  and  considers  what  an  excellent  difference 
he  feels  from  the  groans  and  intolerable  accents  of  yesterday.  Health 
carries  us  to  church,  and  makes  us  rejoice  in  the  communion  of 
saints :  and  an  intemperate  table  makes  us  to  lose  all  this.  For  this 
is  one  of  those  sins,  which  St.  Paul  a£Srms  to  be  vpdbrjXoi,  irpoSyov- 
<rctt  €ls  Kptaiv*,  'manifest,  leading  before  unto  judgment.'  It  bears 
part  of  its  punishment  in  this  life,  and  hath  this  appendage,  like  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  is  not  remitted  in  this  world  nor 
in  the  world  to  come :  that  is,  if  it  be  not  repented  of,  it  is  punished 
here  and  hereafter,  which  the  scripture  does  not  affirm  concerning  all 
fiins  and  all  cases. 
^  But  in  this  the  sinner  gives  sentence  with  his  mouth,  and  brings 
it  to  execution  with  his  hands; 

Poena  tamen  prssens,  cum  tu  deponis  amictus 
TorgiduB,  et  cTudum  pavonem  in  balnea  portas*. 

The  old  gluttons  among  the  Bomans,  Heliogabalus,  Tigellius,  Ciis- 
pus,  Montanus, 

■         notsqne  per  oppida  bnccs  % 

famous  epicures,  mingled  their  meats  with  vomitings ;  so  did  Yitel- 

7  ['breuuagcs,'  intbe  early  edd.]     ■  [1  Tim.  v.  24.]      •  [Juv.  u  142 ;  iii.  36.] 
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lius^  and  entered  into  their  baths  to  digest  their  pheasants,  that  they 
might  speedily  return  to  the  mullet  and  the  eels  of  Syene,  and  then 
they  went  home  and  drew  their  breath  short  till  the  morning,  and  it 
may  be  not  at  all  before  night : 

Hinc  BubiUe  mortes,  atque  mtesUU  senectus^ ; 

their  age  is  surprised  at  a  feast,  and  gives  them  not  time  to  make 
their  will,  but  either  they  are  choked  with  a  large  morsel,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  the  breath  of  the  lungs,  and  the  motions  of  the  heart; 
or  a  fever  bums  their  eyes  out,  or  a  quinzy  punishes  that  intem- 
perate throat  that  had  no  religion  but  the  eating  of  the  fat  sacrifices, 
the  portions  of  the  poor  and  of  the  priest;  or  else  they  are  con- 
demned to  a  lethargy  if  their  constitutions  be  dull,  and  u  active,  it 
may  be  they  are  wild  with  watching ; 

PlorimuB  hie  eger  moritur  vigilando  ;  sed  ilium 
Languorem  peperit  cibus  imperfectUB,  et  haerens 
Ardenti  Btomacho  * ; 

SO  that  the  epicure^s  genial  proverb  may  be  a  little  altered,  and  say, 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  oy  this  means  to-morrow  we  shall  die." 
But  that^s  not  all,  for  these  men  live  a  healthless  life,  that  is,  are 
long,  are  every  day  dying,  and  at  last  die  with  torment;  Menander** 
was  too  soft  in  his  expression, 

fiSyos  . .  oSrot  ^o/mtw 

€bOdyaros — 

that  it  is  indeed  death,  but  gluttony  is  '  a  pleasant  death '/ 

—  Ix^'*^'  iroAXJit  xo^f^AS  ircitrOoi  iraxvvy 

—  tJi6\is  AoAovvro,  Kcd  t^  irvtvfi*  ^x"*^  '^t 
4a$lotrra  hoX  hiryovrti,  trifwof^  (fmh  t^i  ifiovrif 

for  this  is  the  glutton's  pleasure,  'to  breathe  short  and  difiScultly, 
scarce  to  be  able  to  speak,  and  when  he  does,  he  cries  out,  I  die  and 
rot  with  pleasure/  But  the  folly  is  as  much  to  be  derided  as  the 
men  to  be  pitied,  that  we  daily  see  men  afraid  of  death  with  a  most 
intolerable  apprehension,  and  yet  increase  the  evil  of  it,  the  pain,  and 
the  trouble,  and  the  suddenness  of  its  coming,  and  the  appendage  of 
an  uiisuffcrable  eternity ; 

Rem  struere  exoptas  csso  bove,  Mercuriumque 
Aicessis  fibra*;— - 

they  pray  for  herds  of  cattle,  and  spend  the  breeders  upon  feasts  and 
sacrifices.  Por  why  do  men  go  to  temples  and  churches,  and  make 
vows  to  God  and  daily  prayers  that  God  would  give  them  a  healthful 

<>  [Juv.  i.  144.1  '  [In  Piflcat  apud  Athen.,  lib.  xii.  cap.  72.  p.  1224.] 

«  [Id.  ill  232.]  •  [Pers.  n.  44.] 
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body,  and  take  away  their  gout  and  their  palsies,  their  fevers  and 
apoplexies,  the  pains  of  the  head  and  the  gripings  of  the  belly,  and 
arise  from  their  prayers,  and  pour  in  loads  of  nesh  and  seas  of  wine, 
lest  there  should  not  be  matter  enough  for  a  lusty  disease  ? 

Poacis  opem  nenris,  corpusque  fidele  senectsB : 
Esto  age:  sed  grandeii  patine  tuceUque  crasM 
Annuere  his  superoB  vetuere,  Jovemque  morantur '. 

But  it  is  enough  that  the  rich  glutton  shall  have  his  dead  body 
condited  and  embalmed ;  he  may  be  allowed  to  stink  and  suffer  cor- 
ruption while  he  is  aUve ;  these  men  are  for  the  present  living  sinners 
and  walking  rottenness,  and  hereafter  will  be  dying  penitents  and 
perfumed  carcasses,  and  their  whole  felicity  is  lost  in  the  confusions 
of  their  unnatural  disorder.  When  Cyrus^  had  espyed  Astyages  and 
his  fellows  coming  drunk  from  a  banquet  loaden  with  variety  of 
follies  and  filthiness,  their  legs  failing  them,  their  eyes  red  and  star- 
ing, cozened  with  a  moist  cloud  and  ai)used  by  a  double  object,  their 
tongues  full  as  sponges  and  their  heads  no  wiser,  he  thought  they 
were  poisoned :  and  he  had  reason;  for  what  malignant  quality  can 
be  more  venomous  and  hurtful  to  a  man  than  the  effect  of  an  in- 
temperate goblet,  and  a  full  stomach?  It  poisons  both  the  soul  and 
body;  all  poisons  do  not  kill  presently,  and  this  will  in  process  of 
time,  and  hath  formidable  effects  at  present. 

But  therefore  methinks  the  temptations  which  men  meet  withal 
from  without,  are  in  themselves  most  unreasonable  and  soonest  con- 
futed by  us.  He  that  tempts  me  to  drink  beyond  my  measure, 
civilly  invites  me  to  a  fever,  and  to  lay  aside  my  reason  as  the  Persian 
women  did  their  garments  and  their  modesty  at  the  end  of  feasts : 
and  all  the  question  then  wiLl  be,  which  is  the  worse  evil,  to  refuse 
vour  uncivil  kindness,  or  to  suffer  a  violent  head-ach,  or  to  lay  up 
heaps  big  enough  for  an  English  surfeit?    Greon  in  the  tragedy  said 

Kptt&ifop  94  fwi  WW  Tp6s  y  iar4xO€C^ai,  y6wtu, 

'  it  is  better  for  me  to  grieve  thee,  oh  stranger  (or  to  be  affronted  by 
thee)  than  to  be  tormented  by  thy  kindness  the  next  day  and  the 
morrow  after;'  and  the  freedman  of  Domitius  the  father  of  Jfero*  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  killed  by  his  lord,  and  the  son  of  Prexaspes  by 
Cambyses"^,  rather  than  they  would  exceed  their  ovn  measures  up  to 
a  full  intemperance,  and  a  certain  sickness  and  dishonour.  For,  as 
Plutarch^  said  well,  to  avoid  the  opinion  of  an  uncivil  man  or  being 
clownish,  to  run  into  a  pain  of  thy  sides  or  belly,  into  madness  or  a 
head-ach,  is  the  part 'of  a  fool  and  a  coward,  and  of  one  that  knows 

'  [Pen.  ii  41.]  '  rSueton.  in  Nerone,  cap.  v.] 

f  rXen.  Cyrop.,  i.  8.  §  10.]  ^  [  Vid.  Herod.  Thai.  85.  J 

^  [£arip.  Med.  290.]  >  [De  sanit  tuend.,  torn,  il  p.  472.] 
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not  how  to  converse  with  men  citra  pocula  et  nidorem,  in  any  thing 
but  in  the  famelic  smells  of  meat  and  vertiginous  driiikings. 

Ebritts  et  petuUns,  qui  nullum  forte  cecidit, 
Dat  pcenas,  noctem  patitur  lugentis  amicum 
Pelidaj"; 

'a  drunkard  and  a  glutton  feels  the  torments  of  a  restless  night,  al- 
though he  hath  not  killed  a  man;'  that  is,  just  like  murderers  and 
persons  of  an  affiighting  conscience,  so  wakes  the  glutton,  so  broken, 
and  sick,  and  disorderly  are  the  slumbers  of  the  drunkard.  Now  let 
the  epicure  boast  his  pleasures,  and  tell  how  he  hath  swallowed  the 
price  of  provinces,  ana  gobbets  of  delicious  flesh,  purchased  with  the 
reward  of  souls ;  let  him  hrag  Ji$rorem  ilium  oonvivionim,  et  fadissi- 
mum  patrimoniorum  exitium  culinam, '  of  the  madness  of  delicious 
feasts,  and  that  his  kitchen  hath  destroyed  his  patrimony;'  let  him 
tell  that  he  takes  in  every  day, 

^-^  quantam  Laufella  bibebat  *, 

as  much  wine  as  would  refresh  the  sorrows  of  forty  languishing  pri- 
soners ;  or  let  him  set  up  his  vain-glorious  triumph. 

Quod  multi  Damalin  men 
Bassum  Threicia  ricit  amystide  «, 

that  he  hath  knocked  down  Damalis  with  the  twenty-fifth  bottle, 
and  hath  ontfeasted  Anthony  or  Cleopatra's  luxury;  it  is  a  goodly 
pleasure,  and  himself  shall  bear  the  honour, 

rarum  ac  memorabile  magm 

Gutturis  exemplum,  conducendusque  magister  p  ; 

but  for  the  honour  of  his  banquet  he  hath  some  ministers  attending 
that  he  did  not  dream  of,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  loud  laughter,  the 
gripes  of  the  belly,  and  the  fevers  of  the  hitia,  pallor  et  genapen- 
dula,  oculorum  nlcera,  tremula  manus,  .  .  /uriales  samni,  inquies 
noctuma,  as  Pliny ^  reckons  them,  'paleness  and  hanging  cheeks, 
ulcers  of  the  eyes,  and  trembling  Imds,  dead  or  distracted  sleeps,' 
these  speak  aloud,  that  to-day  you  'eat  and  drink,'  that  'to-morrow 
you  may  die/  and  ie  for  ever. 

It  is  reported  concerning  Socrates^  that  when  Athens  was  de- 
stroyed bv  the  plague,  he  m  the  midst  of  all  the  danger  escaped 
untouched  by  sickness,  because  by  a  spare  and  severe  cQet  he  had 
within  him  no  tumult  of  disorderly  humours,  no  factions  in  his 
blood,  no  loads  of  moisture  prepared  for  chamd  houses  or  the 
sickly  hospitals;  but  a  vigorous  heat,  and  a  w^ll-proportioned  radi- 

«  rJuv.  iii.  278.]  q  [Nat  hist  »▼.  28.] 

"  [Id.  ix.  117.1  t  fDiog.  Laert  il  6.  §  9.— -ffilum.  Var. 

•  fVid.  Hor.  ol  i.  86.  lin.  18.]  hiBt  adii.  27.] 
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cal  moisture;  be  had  enough  for  health  and  study^  philosophy  and 
religion^  for  the  temples  and  the  academy,  but  no  superfluities  to  be 
spent  in  groans  and  sickly  nights.  And  all  the  world  of  gluttons  is 
hugdy  convinced  of  the  excellency  of  temperance  in  order  to  our 
temporal  felicity  and  health,  because  when  themselves  have  left  virtue 
and  sober  diet  and  counseb,  and  first  lost  their  temperance  and  then 
lost  their  health,  they  are  forced  to  run  to  temperance  and  abstinence 
for  their  cure;  vilis  enim  tenuisque  menaa,  ut  loquwitur pueri*,  eani- 
tatis  fHater  esh;  then  a  thin  diet  and  an  humble  body,  fasting  and 
emptiness,  and  arts  of  scattering  their  sin  and  sickness,  is  in  season. 
But  by  the  same  means  they  might  preserve  their  health,  by  which 
they  do  restore  it;  but  when  they  are  well,  if  thev  return  to  their 
full  tables  and  oppressing  meals,  their  sickness  was  out  like  Yitellius' 
vomitings,  that  they  might  eat  ag^ ;  but  so  they  may  entail  a  fit  of 
sickness  upon  every  faU  moon,  till  both  their  virtue  and  themselves 
decrease  into  the  corruptions  and  rottenness  of  the  grave.  But  if 
they  delight  in  sharp  fevers  and  horrid  potions,  in  sour  palates  and 
heaps  of  that  which  must  be  carried  forth,  they  may  reckon  their 
wealthy  pleasures  to  be  very  great  and  manv,  if  the^  will  but  tell 
them  one  by  one  with  their  sicknesses  and  the  multitude  of  those 
evils  they  shall  certainly  fed  before  they  have  thrown  their  sorrows 
forth.  These  men,  as  St.  Paul's  expression  is,  ''heap  up  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath  and  the  revelation  of  the  day  of  God's 
most  righteous  judgments^.''  Strange  therefore  it  is  that  for  the 
stomach,  which  is  scarce  a  span  long,  there  should  be  provided  so 
many  furnaces  and  ovens,  huge  fires  and  an  army  of  cooks,  cellars 
swimminff  with  wine,  and  granaries  sweating  with  com ;  and  that 
into  one  belly  should  enter  the  vintage  of  manv  nations,  the  spoils  of 
distant  provinces,  and  the  sheU-fishes  of  several  seas.  When  the  hea- 
thens feasted  their  gods,  they  gave  nothing  but  a  fat  ox,  a  ram,  or  a 
kid;  they  poured  a  little  wine  upon  the  dtar,  and  burned  a  handful 
of  gum :  but  when  they  feasted  themsdves,  they  had  many  vessels 
filled  with  Campanian  wine,  turties  of  Liguria,  Sicilian  beeves,  and 
wheat  from  Egypt,  wild  boars  from  Ulyrium,  and  Grecian  sheep; 
variety,  and  load,  and  cost,  and  curiosity :  and  so  do  we.  It  is  so 
little  we  spend  in  religion  and  so  very  much  upon  oursdves,  so  little 
to  the  poor  and  so  without  measure  to  make  oursdves  sick,  that  we 
seem  to  be  in  love  with  our  own  mischief,  and  so  passionate  for 
necessity  and  want,  that  we  strive  all  the  ways  we  can  to  make  our- 
selves need  more  than  nature  intended. — ^I  end  this  consideration 
with  the  saying  of  the  cynic';  It  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  eat 
so  much  for  pleasure's  sake,  and  vet  for  the  same  pleasure  should 
not  give  over  eating,  and  betake  themsdves  to  the  delights  of  tem- 
perance, since  to  be  healthful  and  holy  is  so  great  a  pleasure.    How- 


•  riorpdir  YcuScf .] 

'  Chiysost.    [In  JoaniLi  hoiii.  xxil 
torn.  viii.  p.  180.] 


[SuetOD.  In  Vitell.,  cap.  xiiL] 
Rom.  il  5.] 
Vid.  Diog.  sp.  Stob.  flor.  vi.  53.] 
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ever,  certain  it  is  that  no  man  ever  repented  that  he  arose  from  the 
table  sober,  healthful,  and  with  his  wits  about  him ;  but  very  many 
have  repented  that  they  sat  so  long  till  their  bellies  swelled,  and  their 
health,  and  their  virtue,  and  their  God^  is  departed  from  them. 


SEEMON  XVI. 

2.  A  CONSTANT  full  table  is  less  pleasant  than  the  temperate  pro- 
visions of  the  virtuous,  or  the  natural  banquets  of  the  poor.  Xipis 
rfj  fioKopCti  <^t;o-€i,  Sti  rh  6.vayKala  ItroLr^a^v  einrdpiara,  rh  hi  bvairo- 
pLora  ovK  AvayKoXa,  said  Epicurus^;  '  Thanks  be  to  the  God  of  nature 
that  He  hath  made  that  which  is  necessary  to  be  ready  at  hand  and 
easy  to  be  had,  and  that  which  cannot  easily  be  obtained  is  not  ne- 
cessary it  should  be  at  all;'  which  in  effect  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be 
constantly  pleasant :  for  necessity  and  want  makes  the  appetite,  and 
the  appetite  makes  the  pleasure ;  and  men  are  infinitely  mistaken 
when  they  despise  the  poor  man's  table,  and  wonder  how  he  can  en- 
dure that  life  that  is  maintained  without  the  '  excise  of  pleasure,'  and 
that  he  can  suffer  his  day's  labour,  and  recompense  it  with  unsavoury 
herbs,  and  potent  garlic,  with  watercresses,  and  bread  coloured  like 
the  ashes  that  gave  it  hardness  :  he  hath  a  hunger  that  gives  it  deli- 
ciousness ;  and  we  may  as  well  wonder  that  a  lion  eats  raw  flesh,  or 
that  a  wolf  ■  feeds  upon  the  turf;  they  have  an  appetite  proportionable 
to  this  meat ;  and  their  necessity,  and  their  hunger,  and  their  use, 
and  their  nature,  are  the  cooks  that  dress  their  provisions,  and  make 
them  delicate :  and  yet  if  water  and  pulse,  natural  provisions,  and 
the  simple  diet,  were  not  pleasant,  as  indeed  they  are  not  to  them  who 
have  been  nursed  up  and  accustomed  to  the  more  delicious, 

Ifrcira  ir\ovT&¥  ohK4(t  ^5cr<u  ^aicp\ 

yet  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  reduce  our  appetites  to  nature,  and 
to  make  our  reason  rule  our  stomach,  and  our  desires  comply  with 
our  fortunes,  and  our  fortunes  be  proportionable  to  our  persons. 
Non  est  voluntas  aqua  et  polenta,  said  a  philosopher^,  sed  mmma 
vohiptas  est  posse  ex  his  capere  voluptatem,  'it  is  an  excellent  plea- 
sure to  be  able  to  take  pleasure  in  worts  and  water,'  in  bread  and 
onions ;  for  then  a  man  can  never  want  pleasure  when  it  is  so  ready 
for  him  that  nature  hath  spread  it  over  all  its  provisions.  Fortune 
and  art  gives  delicacies,  nature  gives  meat  and  drink ;  and  what  nature 
gives,  fortune  cannot  take  away;  but  every  change  can  take  away 

y  [Apud  Stob.  floril.  xvii.  23.]  ■  [Aristoph.  PluL  1004.] 

■  [Aristot  Hist  anim.  viii.  9. — Plin.  *  [Epicur.  apud  Sen.  Ep.  xyiii.  torn. 

Nat  hist  Till  84 ;  z.  93 ;  c£  p.  562  inf.]       iL  ^  67.] 
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what  only  is  given  by  the  bouniy  of  a  fall  fortane;  and  if  in  satis- 
fBodon  and  freedom  from  care^  and  secnrify  and  proportions  to  our 
own  natural  appetite,  there  can  be  pleasure^  then  we  may  know  to 
value  the  sober  and  natural  tables  of  the  virtuous  and  wise^  before 
that  state  of  feastings  which  a  war  can  lessen,  and  a  tyrant  can  ti^e 
away,  or  the  pirates  may  intercept,  or  a  blast  may  spoil,  and  is  always 
contingent,  and  is  so  far  from  satisfying,  that  either  it  destroys  the 
appetite  and  capacity  of  pleasure,  or  increases  it  beyond  all  the  mea- 
sures of  good  things. 

He  that  feasts  every  day,  feasts  no  day; 

irpC^riirw,  Aorc  /x^  woKhf  rfnfp^  xp^ifoir  * 

and  however  you  treat  yoursdves,  sometimes  you  will  need  to  be 
refreshed  beycmd  it;  but  what  will  you  have  for  a  festivjj  if  you 
wear  crowns  every  day  P  Even  a  perpetual  fulness  will  make  you  glad 
to  beg  pleasure  from  emptiness,  and  variety  from  poverty  or  an 
bumble  table. 

Plernmqne  gntm  pnncipibiu'  ricet, 
MundsBque  parvo  sab  laie  paaperum 
Coens,  tine  aulsis  et  ostro, 
SoUidtam  ezplicuere  frontem*. 

But  however,  of  all  things  in  the  world  a  man  may  best  and  most 
easily  want  pleasure  which  if  you  have  enjoyed,  it  passes  away  at  the 
present,  and  leaves  nothing  at  all  behind  it  but  sorrow  and  sour 
remembrances.  No  man  fdt  a  greater  pleasure  in  a  goblet  of  wine 
than  Lysimachus'  when  he  fought  against  the  Getse,  and  himself 
and  his  whole  anny  were  compelled  by  thirst  to  yield  themselves  to 
bondage;  but  when  the  wine  was  sunk  as  feir  as  his  navd,  the  plea- 
sure was  gone,  and  so  was  his  kingdom  and  his  liberty.  For  though 
the  sorrow  dwells  with  a  man  pertinaciously,  yet  the  pleasure  is 
swift  as  lightning,  and  more  pernicious ;  but  the  pleasures  of  a  sober 
and  a  temperate  table  are  pleasures  till  the  next  day ;  icai  rg  i<rr€paCq 
^bi(09  ylvovTot,  as  Timotheus  said  of  Plato's  scholars' ;  they  converse 
sweetly,  and  are  of  perfect  temper  and  delicacy  of  spirit  even  the  next 
morning :  whereas  the  intemperate  man  is  forced  to  lie  long  in  bed, 
and  forget  that  there  is  a  suninthesky;  he  must  not  be  called  till  he 
hath  concocted  and  slept  his  surfeit  into  a  truce  and  a  quiet  respite ; 
but  whatsoever  this  man  hath  suffered,  certain  it  is  that  the  poor 
man's  head  did  not  ache,  ndther  did  he  need  the  juice  of  poppies  or 
cosily  cordials,  physicians  or  nurses,  to  bring  him  to  his  nght  shape 
again,  like  Apuleius's''  ass,  with  eating  roses.  And  let  him  turn  his 
hour-glass,  he  will  find  his  head  aches  longer  than  his  throat  was 

«  [Menand.  Piscat  apnd  Atben.,  lib.  481,  et  De  ser.  nnm.  yindict,  torn.  yiii. 

zii.  cap.  72.  p.  1224.— Ci:  p.  553  below.]  p.  198.] 

d  FLcg.  •  divitibua.']  »  [Apud  Plut  de  aanit  tiiend.,  torn.  vL 

•  [  Hor.  od.  ill  29.  lin.  18.]  p.482,  et  Sympos.,  lib.  vi  torn.  Tiii  p.784.] 

'  [Pint  de  lanit  tuend«,  torn.  vi.  p.  ^  [Metam.,  lib.  zi  p.  S75.] 
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pleased;  And,  which  is  worsts  his  glass  nms  out  with  joggings  and 
violence,  and  every  such  concussion  with  a  surfeit  niakes  Us  life 
look  nearer  its  end,  and  ten  to  one  but  it  will  before  its  natoral 
period  be  broken  in  pieces.  If  these  be  the  pleasures  of  an  epicure's 
table,  I  shall  prav  that  my  friends  majr  never  feel  them,  but  he  that 
sinneth  against  his  Maker  shall  fall  into  the  calamities  of  intem- 
perance. 

8.  Intemperance  is  the  nurse  of  vice;  'A^poSfn/s  yi^a,  'Venus' 
milk,'  so  Aristophanes^  calls  wine;  irivraiv  btiv&v  yi^rjTpSvoKts,  'the 
mother  of  all  grievous  things,'  so  Pontianus*^.  For  by  the  experience 
of  all  the  world  it  is  the  bawd  to  lust;  and  no  man  must  ever  dare 
to  pray  to  God  for  a  pure  soul  in  a  chaste  body,  if  himself  does  not 
live  temperately,  if  himself  ''make  provisions  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  of  it^;"  for  in  this  case  he  shall  find  "that  which  enters 
into  him  shall  defile  him%"  more  than  he  can  be  cleansed  by  those 
vain  prayers  that  come  from  his  tongue,  and  not  from  his  heart. 
Intemperance  makes  rage  and  choler,  pride  and  fantastic  principles ; 
it  makes  the  body  a  sea  of  humours,  and  those  humours  the  seat  of 
violence :  by  Ceuring  deliciously  every  dav,  men  become  senseless  of 
the  evils  of  mankind,  inapprehensive  of  tne  troubles  of  their  brethren, 
unconcerned  in  the  changes  of  the  world  and  the  cries  of  the  poor, 
the  hunger  of  the  fatherless  and  the  thirst  of  widows.  Ovk  ^k  t&v 
^Co<t>iy(ov  ol  ripawoi,  iXX^  iK  r^v  rpv(l><afxivaiv,  said  Diogenes  °, 
'  tyrants  never  come  from  the  cottages  of  them  that  eat  pulse  and 
coarse  fare,  but  from  the  delicious  beds  and  banquets  of  the  effe- 
minate and  rich  feeders.'  For  to  maintain  plenty  and  luxury  some- 
times wars  are  necessary,  and  oppressions  and  violence;  but  no 
landlord  did  ever  grind  the  face  of  his  tenants,  no  prince  ever  sucked 
blood  from  his  subjects,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sober  and  a  mode- 
rate proportion  of  good  things.  And  this  was  intimated  by  St.  James, 
"Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before  the  judgment- 
seat^P"  For  all  men  are  passionate  to  live  according  to  that  state 
in  which  they  were  bom,  or  to  which  they  are  devolved,  or  which 
they  have  framed  to  themselves;  those  therefore  that  love  to  live 
hign  and  deliciously, 

£t  quibuB  in  solo  viTendi  causa  palato  est', 

who  live  not  to  Gk)d  but  to  their  belly,  not  to  sober  counsels  but  to 
an  intemperate  table,  have  framed  to  themselves  a  manner  of  living 
which  oftentimes  cannot  be  maintained  but  by  injustice  and  violence, 
which  coming  from  a  man  whose  passions  are  made  big  with  sen- 
suality and  an  habitual  folly,  by  pride  and  forgetfulness  of  the  con- 
dition and  miseries  of  mankind,  are  always  unreasonable,  and  some- 
times intolerable. 

I   rApudAthen.,lib.z.cap.62.p.9S5.]  ^  [Vid.  Porphyr.  de  abstio.  L  47.— 

^  flbid.,  cap.  61.  p.  982.  J  Julian,  orat.,  vl  p.  198.] 

»   fRom.  xiiL  14.J  •  [James  ii.  6.J 

•  [Matt  XT.  18.  J  '  [Jttv.  xi  11.] 
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■  regnBtatum  digito  terebrare  salinnm 

Contentas  perages,  si  TiTOve  com  Jove  tendis  «. 

Pormidable  is  the  state  of  an  intemperate  man,  whose  sin  begins  with 
sensnality,  and  grows  np  in  folly  and  weak  disconrses,  and  is  fed  by 
violence,  and  applauded  by  fools  and  parasites,  full  beJlies  and  empty 
heeds,  servants  and  flatterers,  whose  hands  are  fall  of  flesh  and  bloody 
and  their  hearts  empty  of  pity  and  natural  compassion;  where  re- 
ligion cannot  inhabit,  and  the  love  of  God  must  needs  be  a  stranger; 
whose  talk  is  loud  and  trifling,  injurious  and  impertinent;  and 
whose  employment  is  the  same  with  the  work  of  the  sheep  or  the 
calf,  always  to  eat;  their  loves  are  the  lusts  of  the  lower  belly';  and 
their  portion  is  in  the  lower  regions  to  eternal  ages,  where  their 
thirst,  and  their  hunger,  and  their  torment,  shall  be  infinite. 
4.  Intemperance  is  a  perfect  destruction  of  wisdom; 

iraxcia  ywrr^p  Kwrnhw  od  rfirrei  p6oy  'i 

'a  fall-gorged  belly  never  produced  a  sprightly  mind  /  and  therefore 
these  kind  of  men  are  called  yaaripfs  ipyai, '  slow  bellies,'  so  St.  Paul* 
concerning  the  intemperate  Gretians  out  of  their  own  poet :  they  are 
like  the  t^ers  of  Bram,  which  when  they  are  emptv  are  Dold  and  swift 
and  fall  of  sagacity ;  but  being  fall,  sneak  away  nrom  the  barking  of 
a  village  dog.  So  are  these  men,  wise  in  the  morning,  quick  and  fit 
for  business ;  but  when  the  sun  gives  the  sim  to  spread  the  tablesj 
and  intemperance  brings  in  the  messes,  and  drunkenness  fills  the 
bowk,  then  the  man  falls  away,  and  leaves  a  beast  in  his  room;  nay 
worse,  P€iciai  lucraixevas,  they  are  dead  all  but  their  throat  and 
beUy,  so  Aristophanes^  hath  fitted  them  with  a  character,  'carcasses 
above  half  way/  Plotinus^  descends  one  step  lower  yet,  affirming 
such  persons  ivobevhpoiOfivaL'  they  are  made  trees,  whose  whole 
employment  and  life  is  nothing  but  to  feed  and  suck  juices  fromthe 
bowels  of  their  nurse  and  mother;  and  indeed  commonly  they  talk 
as  trees  in  a  wind  and  tempest,  the  noise  is  great  and  querulous,  but 
it  signifies  nothing  but  trouble  and  disturbance.  A  fall  meal  is  like 
Sisera's  banquet',  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  nail  struck  into  a 
man's  head ;  avyKoXXtaaa  koI  oXov  KouSriXova-a  rriv  ^^vxV  ^P^^  ''^ 
hih  Tov  adiMiTos  iTt6Xav<nv,  so  PorphyryT;  'it  knocks  a  man  down, 
and  naLLs  his  soul  to  the  sensual  mixtures  of  the  body.'  For  what 
wisdom  can  be  expected  from  them  whose  soul  dwells  in  clouds  of 
meat,  and  floats  up  and  down  in  wine,  like  the  spilled  cups  which 
fell  from  their  hands  when  they  could  lift  them  to  their  heads  no 
longer  P  IIoAAciictf  y^  iv  oXvov  icifiaa-C  ns  ravayet'  it  is  a  perfect 
shipwreck  of  a  man,  the  pilot  is  drunk,  and  the  helm  dashed  in 
pieces,  and  the  ship  first  reels,  and  by  swallowing  too  much  is  itself 

[  Apad  Hesyeh.  in  voc.  Mwadx^MS."] 
[Enn.  iii  lib.  4.  cap.  2.] 
[Judg.  iy.  2].] 
[De  abstin.  I  3S.] 
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swallowed  up  at  last.  And  therefore  the  Navis  Agrigentina^,  the 
madness  of  the  young  fellows  of  Agrigentum,  who  being  drank, 
Fancied  themselves  in  a  storm,  and  the  house  the  ship,  was  more  than 
the  wild  fancy  of  their  cups ;  it  was  really  so,  they  were  all  cast 
away,  they  were  broken  in  pieces  by  the  foul  disorder  of  the  storm. 

Hinc  ^— 

Vini  atque  somni  degener  discordia^ 
Libido  sordens,  inverecundus  lepot, 
;  Yariaeque  pestes  languidorum  Bensuam, 

^inc  et 

'  frequenti  xnarcida  oblectaxnine 

Scintilla  mentis  intorpescit  •  nobilis, 
Animusque  pigris  stertit*  in  prsecordiis^ ; 

'the  senses  languish,  the  spark  of  divinity  that  dwells  within  is 
quenched;  and  the  mind  snorts,  dead  with  sleep  and  fulness  in  the 
fouler  regions  of  the  belly/ 

So  have  I  seen  the  eye  of  the  world  looking  upon  a  fenny  -bottom, 
and  drinking  up  too  free  draughts  of  moisture,  gathered  them  into  a 
cloud,  and  that  doud  crept  about  his  face,  and  made  him  first  look 
red,  and  then  covered  him  with  darkness  and  an  artificial  night :  so 
is  our  reason  at  a  feast, 

^-^  pntrem . .  .  resadans  crapulam 
Obstrangulats  mends  ingenium  premit^. 

The  clouds  gather  about  the  head,  and  according  to  the  method  and 
period  of  the  children  and  productions  of  darkness,  it  first  grows  red, 
tfnd  that  redness  turns  into  an  obscurity  and  a  thick  mist,  and  reason 
is  lost  to  all  use  and  profitableness  of  wise  and  sober  discourses; 
ca^aOvfiCacTi^  OoXoabcaripa  ova-a  Imo-Korei  ttj  >/n;x2?°>  '  a  cloud  of  folly 
and  distraction  darkens  the  soul,'  and  maces  it  crass  and  material, 
polluted  and  heavy,  clogged  and  loaden  like  the  body;  irvx^  KiSvypos 
TOisj^K  Tov  oXvov  ivaOvfuicTCo-i  Kal  v€<f>iXris  ^Uriv  crcofiaTOTTOLovfiivTi' 
and  there  cannot  be  any  tiling  said  worse,  reason  turns  into  folly, 
wine  and  flesh  into  a  knot  of  clouds,  '  the  soul  itself  into  a  body,' 
and  the  spirit  into  corrupted  meat;  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
rewards  and  portions  of  a  fool  to  be  reaped  and  enjoyed  there  where 
flesh  and  corraption  shall  dwell  to  eternal  ages.  Ajid  therefore  in 
scripture  such  men  are  called  PapvKdpbior^ 

Hestemis  vitiis  animum  quoque  prsgravant " : 

their  heads  are  gross,  their  souls  are  immerged  in  matter,  and  drowned 
in  the  moistures  of  an  unwholesome  cloud ;  they  are  dull  of  hearing, 
slow  in  apprehension,  and  to  action  they  are  as  unable  as  the  hands  of  a 
child  who  too  hastily  hath  broken  the  enclosures  of  his  first  dwelling. 
But  temperance  is  reason's  girdle,  and  passion's  bridle;    <r»a 

'  [TimaeiM  Taurom.  aptxd  Athen.  ii.  mer.  vii.  line  11  sqq.] 
6.  p.  86.]  c  Clem.  Alex.  [Paedag.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

■  [*8ocordia,*  *ut  tepescat,'  'stertat,'  p.  184.] 
edd.]  *  [Ps.  iv.  2,  LXX.] 

*^  Prudent  hymn,  de  Jejun.  [Cathe-         •  [Vid.  Hor.  sat  ii.  2.  lin.  78.] 
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(I>p6vri<nsi  so  Homer  in  Stobseos^;  thafs  crw^pootJwy  •  'pradence 
is  safe/  while  the  man  is  temperate:  and  therefore  o-co^pov  is 
opposed  T^  xaXlifipovi*,  '  a  temperate  man  is  no  fool/  For  tempe- 
rance is  the  (rm^(iovi<rrfipioVi  such  as  Plato*  appointed  to  night- 
walkers,  a  prison  to  restrain  their  inordinations ;  it  is  piiis.r]  yffvxv^f 
as  Pythagoras^*  calls  it;  KprjvU  ipeTrjs,  so  Socrates* ;  K6a-fio9  iyaSQv 
vivTiov,  so  Plato' ;  do-^(iA.eia  t&v  KaXXCaToav  i(€(ov,  so  Jamblichus  * : 
it  is  '  the  strengtii  of  the  soul^  the  foundation  of  virtue,  the  ornament 
of  all  good  thin^,  and  the  corroborative  of  all  excellent  habits/ 

5.  After  all  this  I  shall  the  less  need  to  add,  that  intemperance  is 
a  dishonour  and  disreputation  to  the  nature,  and  the  person,  and  the 
manners  of  a  man;  but  naturally  men  are  ashamed  of  it,  and  the 
needs  of  nature  shall  be  the  veil  for  their  gluttony,  and  the  night 
shall  cover  their  drunkenness: 

which  the  apostle  rightly  renders,  ''  they  that  are  drunk,  are  drunk 
in  the  night'  f*  but  the  priests  of  Heliopolis"  never  did  sacrifice  to 
the  sun  with  wine;  meaning,  that  this  is  so  great  a  dishonour  that 
the  sun  ought  not  to  see  it;  and  they  that  think  there  is  no  other 
eye  but  the  sun  that  sees  them,  may  cover  their  shame  by  choosing 
their  time ;  just  as  children  do  their  danger  by  winking  hard,  and 
not  looking  on.  ^KvOCCew,  koI  (i^(>6T€pov  meir,  Kal  h^ivm  (^ayeii;, 
'  to  drink  sweet  drinks  and  hot,  to  quaff  great  draughts,  and  to  eat 
greedily/  Theophrastus°  makes  them  characters  of  a  clown. 

m.  And  now  that  I  have  told  you  the  foulness  of  the  epicure's 
feasts  and  principles,  it  will  be  fit  that  I  describe  the  measures  of  our 
eating  and  dnniing,  that  the  needs  of  nature  may  neither  become 
the  cover  to  an  intemperate  dish,  nor  the  freer  refreshment  of  our 
persons  be  changed  into  scruples,  that  neither  our  virtue  nor  our 
conscience  fall  into  an  evil  snare. 

1.  The  first  measure  of  our  eating  and  drinking,  is  our  natural 
needs;  ii,rfT€  iXytlv  Karh,  a-<Sfia,  ikiyr^  TapirrcirOai  Korb,  ylnjxrfv^, 
these  are  the  measures  of  nature,  'that  the  body  be  free  from  pain, 
and  the  soul  from  violence/  Hunger  and  thirst  and  cold  are  the 
natural  diseases  of  the  body ;  and  food  and  raiment  are  their  reme- 
dies, and  therefore  are  the  measures ; 

In  quantum  litis  atque  fames  et  frigora  posennt,  f 

Quantomi  Epicure,  Ubi  panris  suffedt  in  hortisP.  \ 

But  in  this  there  are  two  cautions ; 

'  [FloriL  senn.  v.  ad  fin.  p.  78.  lin.  8.         "  [Cap.  viiL  p.  19 ;   ffttvBlf^tur  is  not 

ed.  Oean.  foL  Lngd.  1608.]  there,  but  see  Life  of  Christ,  part  ii.  sect. 

t  [De  legg,  z.  15.  tom.  viii.  p.  616.]  12.  disc,  xiii  4.  note  o.  toL  ii.  p.  488. 

*  [Apud  Stob.  floriL  t.  42.]  —Herod.  Erat  84.] 


'   [Ibid.  T.  64.]                                     •  <*  [Epicur.  apud  Diog.  Laert,  lib.  x» 

k  Alcttua.  [Apud  Athen.  L  41.  p.  50.]  cap.  27.  §  131.  torn.  ii.  p.  584.] 

1  ri  Thesfc  V.  7.]  '  Jttv.  [xiy.  819.] 
"  [Plat  de  Is.  et  Osir.,  touLvii.  pi  392.] 
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Firsts  hunger  and  thiist  are  only  to  be  extinguished  while  they  are 
violent  and  troublesome,  and  are  not  to  be  provided  for  to  the  utmost 
extent  and  possibilities  of  nature ;  a  man  is  not  hungry  so  long  till 
he  can  eat  no  more,  but  till  its  sharpness  and  trouble  is  over;  and 
he  that  does  not  leave  some  reserves  for  temperance,  gives  all  that  he 
can  to  nature,  and  nothing  at  all  to  grace.  For  God  hath  given  a 
latitude  in  desires  and  degrees  of  appetite ;  and  when  He  hatn  done. 
He  laid  restraint  upon  it  in  some  whole  instances,  and  of  some  parts 
in  every  instance;  that  man  might  have  something  to  serve  God  of 
his  own,  and  something  to  distinguish  him  from  a  beast  in  the  use  of 
their  common  faculties.  Beasts  cannot  refrain,  but  fill  all  the  capacity 
when  they  can;  and  if  a  man  does  so,  he  does  what  becomes  a  oeast, 
and  not  .a  man.  And  therefore  there  are  some  little  symptoms  of 
this  inordination,  by  which  a  man  may  perceive  himself  to  have 
transgressed  his  measures;  ructation,  uneasy  loads,  singing,  looser 
pratings,  importune  drowsiness,  provocation  of  others  to  equal  and  fiill 
chalices ;  and  though  in  every  accident  of  this  signification  it  is  hard 
for  another  to  pronounce  that  the  man  hath  sinned,  yet  by  these  he  may 
suspect  himself,  and  learn  the  next  time  to  hold  the  bndle  harder. 

Secondly,  th^  hunger  must  be  natural,  not  artificial  and  provoked; 
for  many  men  make  necessities  to  themselves,  and  then  think  they 
are  bound  to  provide  for  them.  It  is  necessary  to  some  men  to  have 
garments  made  of  the  Calabrian  fleece,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
murex,  and  to  get  money  to  buy  pearls  round  and  orient ; 

— — -  sceleraUt  hoc  fedt  pulpa  ^ ; — 

but  it  is  the  man's  luxury  that  made  it  so;  and  by  the  same  princi- 
ple it  is  that  in  meats  wnat  is  abundant  to  nature  is  defective  and 
beggarly  to  art;  and  when  nature  willingly  rises  from  table,  when 
the  first  course  of  flesh  plain  and  natural  is  done,  then  art,  and 
sophistry,  and  adulterate  dishes,  invite  him  to  taste  and  die;  m^'xP^ 
Tivoff  iafih  <ripK€s,  /a^(  nvhs  rrjs  yijs  K^Trrofxev^  well  may  a  sober 
man  wonder  that  men  should  be  so  much  in  love  with  earth  and 
corruption,  the  parent  of  rottenness  and  a  disease,  that  even  then 
when  by  dl  laws  witches  and  enchanters,  murderers  and  manstealers, 
are  chastised  and  restrained  with  the  iron  hands  of  death,  yet  that 
men  should  at  great  charges  give  pensions  to  an  order  of  men,  whose 
trade  it  is  to  rob  them  of  their  temperance,  and  wittily  to  destroy 
their  health;  icarAx^epefts'  koL  \ajuuClXovs*  koL  t<As  iic  rrjs  yijs 
KevoXoyovvras,  the  Greek  fathers  call  such  persons ; 

currae  in  terriB  aDims  et  coeleatium  inanes  ^ ; 

people  bowed  down  to  the  earth ;  "  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than 
lovera  of  God :''  Aretinaa^  merUeSy  so  Antidamus^  calls  them,  men 

^  [Vid.  Pen.  ii.  63.]  «  Vis.,  ab  Areto,  unde  slcut  ex  aliis 

'  Chrysost  Etrurie  figulinis  testacea  vaaa  Romam 

*  [Via.  Chrysost.  in  psalm,  vr.  cap.  6.  •  deferebant — [Isid.  Orig.  zx.  4.  §  5.] 
torn.  V.  p.  14  ;   item  in  Joan.  horn.  It.         ^  [De  Mozalibus,  apud  Fulgent   De 
cap.  i.  tom.  viii.  p.  27  B.]  prise,  serm.,  §  53.  '  Aricinas '  et  '  Anti- 

«^  [Fers.  ii  61.]  damas/  edd.  recent] 
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firamed  in  the  famaces  of  Etruiia,  '  Aretine  spirits/  beginmng  and 
ending  in  flesh  and  filthiness ;  dirt  and  day  all  over.  But  go  to  the 
crib^  thou  glutton^  and  there  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  charger 
is  clean^  yet  nature^s  rules  were  not  prevaricated;  the  beast  eats  up 
all  his  provisions  because  they  are  natural  and  simple;  or  if  he  leaves 
any^  it  is  because  he  desires  no  more  than  till  his  needs  be  served ; 
and  neither  can  a  man^  unless  he  be  diseased  in  body  or  in  spirit^  in 
affection  or  in  habit^  eat  more  of  natural  and  simple  food  than  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  natural  necessities.  He  that  drinks  a  draught  or 
two  of  water  and  cools  his  thirsty  drinks  no  more  till  his  thirst  re- 
turns; but  he  that  drinks  wine,  drinks  again  longer  than  it  is  need- 
ful, even  so  long  as  it  is  pleasant.  Nature  best  provides  for  herself, 
when  she  spreads  her  own  table;  but  when  men  nave  gotten  super- 
induced haoits,  and  new  necessities,  art,  that  brought  them  in,  must 
maintain  them,  but  '^wantonness  and  folly  wait  at  the  table,  and 
sickness  and  death  take  away.'' 

2.  Season  is  the  jsecond  measure,  or  rather  the  role  whereby  we 
judge  of  intemperance ;  for  whatsoever  loads  of  meat  and  drink  make 
the  reason  useless  or  troubled  are  effects  of  this  deformity.  Not  that 
reason  is  the  adequate  measure,  for  a  man  may  be  intemperate  upon 
other  causes,  though  he  do  not  force  his  understanding,  and  trouble 
his  head;  some  are  strong  to  drink'',  and  can  eat  like  a  wolf,  and 
love  to  do  so,  as  fire  to  destroy  the  stubble;  such  were  those  harlots 
in  the  comedy, 

QiuB  cam  amatore  mo  com  coenant,  lignritint*; 

these  persons  are  to  take  their  accounts  from  the  measures  of  religion 
and  the  Spirit :  though  they  can  talk  still  or  transact  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  yet  if  they  be  not  fitted  for  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  they 
are  too  full  of  flesh  or  wine,  and  cannot  or  care  not  to  attend  to  the 
things  of  Qod.  But  reason  is  the  limit  beyond  which  temperance 
never  wanders ;  and  in  every  degree  in  whicn  our  discourse  is  trou- 
bled, and  our  soul  is  lifted  from  its  wheeb,  in  the  same  degree  the 
sin  prevails.  Dum  in  guadam  sumus  delinquendi  libidme,  nebulis 
guiiusdam  inHpientuB  mens  obdueitur,  saith  St  Ambrose^;  when  the 
flesh-pots  reek,  and  the  uncovered  dishes  send  forth  a  nidar  and 
hungry  smells,  that  cloud  hides  the  face,  and  puts  out  the  eye  of 
reason ;  and  l^en  tell  them,  mors  in  olla\  that '  death  is  in  the  pot' 
and  foUy  is  in  the  chalice;  that  those  smells  are  fumes  of  brimstone 
and  vapours  of  Egypt;  that  they  will  make  their  heart  easy,  and 
their  head  sottish,  and  their  colour  pale,  and  their  hands  tremblinj^ 
and  their  feet  tormented. 

Mnllonmiy  leponmiqae  et  snminia  exitas  hio  eat^ 
Sttlphurensque  color,  camificesque  pedes  •• 

w  [li.  T.  22.]  L  col.  819.] 

"  Ter.  Ennach.  [act.  t.  bc  4.  lin.  14.]  *  [2  Kings  iv.  40.] 

y  [De  Abrah.,ini.  iL  cap.  4.  §  16.  torn.         •  Mart.  [UK  xii  ep.  48.  lin.  9.\ 
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For  that  is  the  end  of  delicaoies^  ^va<abCa'  \evKbs  ihetp,  ivrfnxptpis, 
alOplas  Kal  TT6va>v  &ir€ipo9,  as  Dio  Ghijsostom^^  'paleness^  and  effe- 
minacy, and  laziness,  and  folly;'  yet  under  Uie  dominion  of  the 
pleasures  of  sensuality  men  are  so  stripped  of  the  use  of  reason,  that 
they  are  not  only  useless  in  wise  counsels  and  assistances,  but  they 
have  not  reason  enough  to  avoid  the  evils  of  their  own  throat  and 
beUy,*  when  once  their  reason  fails,  we  must  know  that  their  tempe- 
rance and  their  religion  went  before. 

3.  Though  reason  be  so  strictly  to  be  preserved  at  our  tables  as 
well  as  at  our  prayers,  and  we  can  never  have  leave  to  do  any  violence 
to  it;  yet  the  measures  of  nature  may  be  enlarged  beyond  the  bounds 

•of  prime  and  common  necessity,  rot  besides  hunger  and  thirst, 
there  are  some  labours  of  the  body,  and  others  of  the  mind,  and  there 
are  sorrows  and  loads  upon  the  spirit  by  its  communications  with  the 
indispositions  of  the  body;  and  as  the  labouring  man  may  be  sup- 
phed  with  bigger  quantities,  so  the  student  and  contemplative  man 
with  more  delicious  and  spritefiil  nutriment :  for  as  the  tender  and 
more  delicate  easily-digested  meats  will  not  help  to  carrv  burdens 
upon  the  neck,  and  hold  the  plough  in  society  and  yokes  of  the 
laborious  oxen;  so  neither  wiU  the  pulse  and  the  leeks,  Lavinian 
sausages,  and  the  Cisalpine  suckets®  or  gobbets  of  condited  bull's-flesh, 
minister  such  delicate  spirits  to  the  thinking  man;  but  his  notion 
will  be  as  flat  as  the  noise  of  the  Arcadian  porter,  and  thick  as  the 
first  juice  of  his  country  lard,  unless  he  makes  his  body  a  fit  servant 
to  the  soul,  and  both  fitted  for  the  employment. 

But  in  these  cases  necessitv  and  prudence  and  experience  are  to 
make  the  measures  and  the  rule ;  and  so  Ions  as  the  just  end  is  fairly 
desired  and  aptly  ministered  to,  there  ought  to  be  no  scruple  con- 
cermng  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  provision :  and  he  that  would 
stint  a  swain  by  the  commons  of  a  student,  and  give  Philotas  the 
Candian  the  leavings  of  Plato,  does  but  ill  serve  the  ends  of  tempe- 
rance, but  worse  of  prudence  and  necessity. 

4.  Sorrow  and  a  wounded  spirit  may  as  well  be  provided  for  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  meat  and  drink,  as  any  other  disease; 
and  this  disease  by  this  remedy  as  well  as  by  any  other.  Por  great 
sorrow  and  importune  melancholy  may  be  as  great  a  sin  as  a  great 
anger;  and  if  it  be  a  sin  in  its  nature,  it  is  more  malignant  and  dan- 
gerous in  its  quality ;  as  naturallv  tending  to  murmur  and  despair, 
weariness  of  rehgion  and  hatred  of  God,  timorousness  and  jealousies, 
fantastic  images  of  things,  and  superstition;  and  therefore  as  it  is 
necessaiT  to  restrain  the  fevers  of  anger,  so  also  to  warm  the  freez- 
ings and  dulness  of  melancholy  by  prudent  and  temperate,  but  proper 
and  apportioned  diets;  and  if  some  meats  and  drinks  make  men 
•lustful,  or  sleepy,  or  dull,  or  lazy,  or  sprightly,  or  merry;  so  far  as 
meats  and  drinks  can  minister  to  the  passion,  and  the  passion  minis- 
ter to  virtue,  so  fiir  by  this  means  they  may  be  provided  for.    "  Give 

•  [Orat  ir.  torn.  L  p,  177.]  •  ['tuccts*  in  Ist.  ed.] 
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strong  drink  to  him  that  is  leady  to  perish,  and  wine  to  those  that 
be  of  heavy  hearts;  let  him  drink  and  forget  his  poverty,  and  re- 
member his  misery  no  more^,"  said  king  LemueFs  mother.  But 
this  is  not  intended  to  be  an  habitnal  cure,  but  single  and  occa- 
sional; for  he  that  hath  a  pertinadoos  sorrow,  is  beyond  the  cure  of 
meat  and  drink,  and  if  this  becomes  every  da/s  physic,  it  will  quickly 
become  every  da/s  sin.  Then  it  must  always  k«ep  within  the  bounds 
of  reason,  and  never  seize  upon  anj^  portions  of  affection :  the  Ger- 
mans use  to  mingle  music  with  th^  bowls,  and  drink  by  the  mea- 
sures of  the  six  notes  of  music ; 

Ut  Televet  muenun  fatesi»  aoiUpiqui  ]a&or»« ; 

But  they  sing  so  long  that  they  forget  not  their  sorrow  only  but 
their  virtue  also  and  their  religion :  and  there  are  some  men  that  fall 
into  drunkenness  because  thev  would  forget  a  lighter  calamity,  run- 
ning into  the  &e  to  cure  a  calenture,  and  beating  their  brains  out  to 
be  quit  of  the  aching  of  their  heads.  A  man's  heaviness  is  refreshed 
long  before  he  comes  to  drunkenness ;  for  when  he  arrives  thither, 
he  nath  but  changed  his  heaviness,  and  taken  a  crime  to  boot. 

5.  Even  when  a  man  hath  no  necessity  upon  him,  no  pungent 
sorrow,  or  natural  or  artificial  necessity,  it  is  lawful  in  some  cases  of 
eating  and  drinking  to  receive  pleasure  and  intend  it  For  what- 
soever is  natural  and  necessary,  is  therefore  not  criminal  because  it 
is  of  Gbd's  procuring;  and  since  we  eat  for  need,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  our  need  is  a  removing  of  a  pain,  and  that  in  nature  is  the  great- 
est pleasure,  it  is  impossiole  that  in  its  own  nature  it  should  be  a  sin. 
— ^But  in  this  case  of  conscience,  these  cautions  are  to  be  observed; 

1.  So  long  as  nature  ministers  the  pleasure  and  not  art,  it  is  mate- 
rially innocent.  Si  tuo  veniatjure,  luxuria  esth  but  it  is  safe  while 
it  enters  upon  nature's  stock;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  proper 
effect  of  h^th,  and  temperance,  and  prudent  abstinence,  should  be 
vicious ;  and  yet  these  are  the  parents  of  the  greatest  pleasure  in . 
eating  and  drinking.  Malum  panem,  inquia :  expecta,  bonus  fiet ; 
ilium  tenerum  tOi  et  Migineum  fames  reddet';  'if  you  abstain  and 
be  hungiY,  you  shall  turn  the  meanest  provision  into  delicate  and 
desirable.' 

2.  Let  all  the  pleasure  of  meat  and  drink  be  such  as  can  minister 
to  health,  and  be  within  the  former  bounds.  Por  since  pleasure  in 
eating  and  drinking  is  its  natural  appendage,  and  like  a  shadow  fol- 
lows the  substance,  as  the  meat  is  to  be  accounted,  so  is  the  plea- 
sure :  and  if  these  be  observed,  there  is  no  difference  whether  nature 

'  [Prov.  zxzi.  7.1  Ui  qaeant  lazis  yvsonare  fibris 

•  [These  six  syllablei  were  first  adopted  Jfira  gestorum  /arauli  tuomm 

into  musieal  notation  by  Oav  of  Areszo,  Sohe  polluti  fabii  reatnm 

who  foond  his  ear  stmok  with  their  re-  Sancte  Joannes, 

currence  in  a  hymn,  ascribed  to  Panlus  and  made  use  of  them,  in  converting  the 

Diaconns,  for  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  ancient  tetrachords  into  hezachords.  J 

baptist  (Cassand.  Hymn,  ecdes.,  p.  261)  '  Sen.  [Ep.  cxri.  torn.  ii.  p.  575.] 

beginning  thus,  f  [Id.,  Ep.  cxxiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  613.] 
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or  art  be  the  cook.  For  some  constitutions^  and  some  men's  cus- 
toms^ and  some  men's  educations,  and  necessities,  and  weaknesses, 
are  such,  that  their  appetite  is  to  be  invited,  and  their  digestion 
helped,  but  all  this  while  we  are  within  the  bounds  of  nature  and 
need. 

S.  It  is  lawful  when  a  man  needs  meat  to  choose  the  pleasanter, 
even  merely  for  their  pleasures;  that  is,  because  they  are  pleasant, 
besides  that  they  are  useful ;  this  is  as  lawful  as  to  smdl  of  a  rose,  or 
to  lie  in  feathers,  or  change  the  posture  of  our  body  in  bed  for  ease, 
or  to  hear  music,  or  to  walk  in  gardens  rather  than  the  highways; 
and  Gk)d  hath  given  us  leave  to  be  delighted  in  those  things  which 
He  made  to  that  purpose,  that  we  may  also  be  delighted  in  Him 
that  gives  them.  For  so  as  the  more  pleasant  may  better  serve  for 
health,  and  directly  to  refreshment,  so  collaterally  to  religion :  always 
provided  that  it  be  in  its  degree  moderate,  and  we  temperate  in  our 
desires,  without  transportation  and  violence,  without  unhandsome 
usages  of  ourselves,  or  taking  from  Gk)d  and  from  religion  any 
minutes  and  portions  of  our  affections.  When  Eicadastes  the 
epicure  saw  a  goodly  dish  of  hot  meat  served  up,  he  sung  the  verse 
of  Homer, 

Tov  V  iyii  tarrios  €lfu,  iral  c2  wvpi  X*H*^  '^'**  \ 

and  swallowed  some  of  it  greedily,  till  by  its  hands  of  fire  it  curled 
his  stomach  like  parchment  in  the  flame,  and  he  was  carried  from  his 
banquet  to  the  grave. 

Nod  potnit  fato  nobiliore  mori  * ; 

it  was  fit  he  should  die  such  a  death,  but  that  death  bids  us  beware 
of  that  folly. 

4.  Let  the  pleasure  as  it  came  with  meat,  so  also  pass  awav  with 
it.  Philoxenus  was  a  beast;  rjv(aT6  irore  rriv  yepdvov  av\iva  ^^w*, 
'he  wished  his  throat  as  long  as  a  crane's,'  that  he  might  be  long  in 
swallowing  his  pleasant  morsels ;  mcerei  quod  magna  pan  sua  f did- 
tatis  exclusa  corporis  angnstiis  cessat^;  'he  mourned  because  the 
pleasure  of  eating  was  not  spread  over  all  his  body,'  that  he  might 
nave  been  an  epicure  in  his  hands.  And  indeed  if  we  consider  it 
rightly,  great  eating  and  drinking  is  not  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the 
taste,  but  of  the  touch;  and  Philoxenus  might  feel  the  unctions 
juice  slide  sofdv  down  his  throat,  but  he  could  not  taste  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  neck ;  and  we  see  that  they  who  mean  to  feast 
exactly  or  delight  the  palate,  do  libare,  or  pitissare,  take  up  Uttle 
proportions  and  spread  them  upon  the  tongue  or  palate ;  but  full 
morsels  and  great  draughts  are  easy  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  but  so  ia 
the  feeling  of  silk,  or  handling  of  a  melon,  or  a  mole's  skin,  and  as 
delicious  too  as  eating  when  it  goes  beyond  the  appetites  of  nature, 

*  [Atben.,  lib.  vii  cap.  68.  p.  648.]  — AristoL  Etb.  Nicom.,  iiL  10.  Eudem., 

•  Mart.  [lib.  xi.  ep.  79.  lin.  12.]  iii.  2.1 

^  [TheophiL  apud  AtheiLi  L  10.  p.  12.  i  [Sen.  Ep.  czIy.  torn.  ii.  p.  566.] 
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and  the  proper  pleasures  of  taste,  which  cannot  be  perceived  but  by 
a  template  man.  And  therefore  let  not  the  pleasure  be  intended 
beyond  the  taste;  that  is,  beyond  those  little  natural  measures  in 
which  God  intended  that  pleasure  should  accompany  your  tables. 
Do  not  run  to  it  beforehand,  nor  chew  the  cud  when  the  meal  is  done ; 
delight  not  in  £EUicies,  and  expectations,  and  remembrances  of  a 
pleasant  meal;  but  let  it  descend  in  latrinam,  together  with  the 
meals  whose  attendant  pleasure  is. 

5.  Let  pleasure  be  the  less  principal,  and  used  as  a  servant :  it 
may  be  modest  and  prudent  to  strew  the  dish  with  sugar,  or  to  dip 
thy  bread  in  vinegar;  but  to  make  thy  meal  of  sauces,  and  to  make 
the  accessory  become  the  principal,  and  pleasure  to  rule  the  table, 
and  all  the  regions  of  thy  soul,  is  to  make  a  man  less  and  lower  than 
an  Offlio,  of  a  cheaper  value  than  a  turbot;  a  servant  and  a  wor- 
shipper of  sauces,  and  cooks,  and  pleasure,  and  folly. 

6.  Let  pleasure,  as  it  is  used  in  the  regions  and  limits  of  nature 
and  prudence,  so  also  be  changed  into  religion  and  thankfulness. 
Twrin/res  cum  hibunt  non  resupinafU  coUa,  say  naturalists'^,  'turtles 
when  they  drink  lift  not  up  their  biUs;'  and  if  we  swallow  our 
pleasures  without  returning  the  honour  and  the  acknowledgment  to 
Gk>d  that  gave  them,  we  mav  larpe  bibere,  JumetUorum  modo, '  drink 
draughts  as  large  as  an  ox,'  but  we  shall  die  like  an  ox,  and  change 
our  meats  and  drinks  into  eternal  rottenness.  Li  all  religions  it  hath 
been  permitted  to  enlarge  our  tables  in  the  days  of  sacrifices  and 
religious  festivity; 

Qui  Yeientanum  festis  poUre  diebos 
Campana  solitus  trulla,  vappamque  profeatis  b  ; 

for  then  the  body  may  rejoice  in  fellowship  with  the  soul,  and  then 
a  pleasant  meal  is  religious,  if  it  be  not  inordinate.  But  if  our 
festival  days,  like  the  gentile  sacrifices,  end  in  drunkenness, — ijl€Ov€iv 
fUTCL  rb  $v€tv% — and  our  joys  in  refi^on  pass  into  sensuality  and 
beastly  crimes,  we  change  the  holy-day  mto  a  day  of  death,  and  our- 
selves become  a  sacrifice  as  in  the  iaj  of  slauguter. 

To  Sum  up  this  particular;  there  are,  as  you  perceive,  many 
cautions  to  make  our  pleasure  safe,  but  any  thing  can  make  it 
inordinate,  and  then  scarce  any  thing  can  keep  it  from  becoming 
dangerous. 

Habet  omnia  hoc  Toluptas : 
Stimnlis  agit  fhientes. 
Apiumqne  par  ▼olantum, 
Ubi  grata  mella  fudit, 
Fugit,  et  nimia  tenaci 
Ferit  icta  corda  morsu  ' ; 

and  the  pleasure  of  the  honey  will  not  pay  for  the  smart  of  the  sting. 

■  rPlin.  Hift  nat.,  x.  62.]  — Ariatot  apud  Athen.,  ii.  11.  p.  98.] 

■  THor.  aat  ii.  8.  lin.  148.]  r  Boethiu&  [De  eonsoL,lib.  iu.  metr.  7.] 
*  LPlulo  de  plant  Noe,  tom.ui  p.  158. 
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Amora  enim  ei  deUcuB  mature  et  cderiter  deflorescunt,  et  in  omnibus 
rebus  voluptatilms  maximisfastidium  finitimutn  est%  '  nothing  is  so 
soon  ripe  and  rotten  as  pleasure  :  and  upon  all  possessions  and  states 
of  things  loathing  looks  as  being  not  far  off;  but  it  sits  upon  the 
skirts  of  pleasure. 

^Ot  8i  Tpair^{(Ri 

wucpiw  fitpiiet, 
auyt^t\KOfi4rofP' ' 

'  he  that  greedily  puts  his  }iand  to  a  delicious  table^  shall  weep  bitterly 
when  he  suffers  the  convulsions  and  violence  by  the  divided  interests 
of  such  contrary  juices  -/ 

08c  yhp  x^wiat 
B4<r/ios  h^dyKtu 
9ix60ty  Bydrois 
filoy  olvoxoc?  ' 

'for  this  is  the  law  of  our  nature  and  fatal  necessity;  life  is  always 
poured  forth  from  two  goblets.' 

And  now  after  all  this^  I  pray  consider  what  a  strange  madness 
and  prodigious  folly  possesses  many  men,  that  they  love  to  swallow 
death  and  diseases  and  dishonour,  with  an  appetite  which  no  reason 
can  restrain.  We  expect  our  servants  should  not  dare  to  touch 
what  we  have  forbidden  to  them ;  we  are  watchful  that  our  children 
should  not  swallow  poisons,  and  filthiness,  and  unwholesome  nourish- 
ment; we  take  care  that  they  should  be  weU-maunered  and  civil  and 
of  fair  demeanour;  and  we  ourselves  desire  to  be,  or  at  least  to  be 
accounted,  wise,  and  would  infinitely  scorn  to  be  called  fools ;  and 
we  are  so  great  lovers  of  health  that  we  will  buy  it  at  any  rate  of 
money  or  observance ;  and  then  for  honour,  it  is  that  which  the 
children  of  men  pursue  with  passion,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  rewards 
of  virtue,  and  the  proper  ornament  of  the  wise  and  valiant;  and  yet 
all  these  things  are  not  valued  or  considered,  when  a  merry  meeting, 
or  a  looser  feast,  calls  upon  the  man  to  act  a  scene  of  folly  and  mad- 
ness and  healthlessness  and  dishonour.  We  do  to  God  what  wo 
severely  punish  in  our  servants ;  we  correct  our  children  for  their 
meddling  with  dangers,  which  themselves  prefer  before  inmiortality ; 
and  though  no  man  think  himself  fit  to  be  despised,  yet  he  is  willing 
to  make  himself  a  beast,  a  sot,  and  a  ridiculous  monkey,  with  the 
follies  and  vapours  of  wine;  and  when  he  is  high  in  drink  or  fsmcy, 
proud  as  a  Oredan  orator  in  the  midst  of  his  popular  noises,  at  the 
same  time  he  shall  talk  such  dirty  language,  such  mean  low  things, 
as  may  well  become  a  changeling  and  a  fool,  for  whom  the  stocks  are 
prepared  by  the  laws  and  the  just  scorn  of  men.    Every  drunkard 

1  [Vid.  Cic.  pro  Coel.,  cap.  19.  torn,  vi         '  [Synes.  hymn.  iii.  lin.  663  iqq.] 
p.  92.] 
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clothes  his  head  with  a  mighty  scorn,  and  makes  himself  lower  at 
that  time  than  the  meanest  of  his  servants ;  the  boys  can  laugh  at  him 
when  he  is  led  like  a  cripple,  directed  Uke  a  blind  man,  and  speaks 
like  an  infant  imperfect  noises,  lisping  with  a  full  and  spongy  tongue, 
and  an  emp^  head,  and  a  vain  and  foolish  heart :  so  cheaply  does 
he  prt  with  his  honour  for  drink  or  loads  of  meat ;  fqr  which  honour 
he  IS  ready  to  die  rather  than  hear  it  to  be  disparaged  by  another, 
when  himself  destroys  it  as  bubbles  perish  with  the  breath  of 
children.  Do  not  the  laws  of  all  wise  nations  mark  the  drunkard  for 
a  fool,  with  the  meanest  and  most  scornful  punishment  P  and  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  world  so  foolish  as  a  man  that  is  drunk  P  But 
good  OodI  what  an  intolerable  sorrow  hath  seized  upon  great 
portions  of  mankind,  that  this  folly  and  madness  should  possess  the 
greatest  spirits,  and  the  wittiest  men,  the  best  company,  the  most 
sensible  of  the  word  'honour,'  and  the  most  jealous  of  losing  the 
shadow,  and  the  most  careless  of  the  thing  P  Is  it  not  a  horrid 
thing  that  a  wise  or  a  crafty,  a  learned  or  a  noble  person,  should  dis- 
honour himself  as  a  fool,  destroy  his  body  as  a  murderer,  lessen  his 
estate  as  a  prodigal,  disgrace  every  good  cause  that  he  can  pretend  to 
by  his  relation,  and  become  an  appellative  of  scorn,  a  scene  of  laugh- 
ter or  derision,  and  all  for  the  reward  of  forgetfiilness  and  madness  P 
for  there  are  in  immoderate  drinking  no  other  pleasures. 

Why  do  valiant  men  and  brave  personages'  fight  and  die  rather 
than  break  the  laws  of  men  or  start  from  meir  duty  to  their  prince, 
and  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces  rather  than  deserve  the 
name  of  a  traitor  or  perjured,  and  yet  these  very  men,  to  avoid  the 
hated  name  of  glutton  or  drunkard  and  to  preserve  their  temperance, 
shall  not  deny  themselves  one  luscious  morsel,  or  pour  a  cup  of  wine 
on  the  ground  when  they  are  invited  to  drink  by  the  laws  of  the 
circle  or  wilder  company  P 

Methinks  it  were  but  reason,  that  if  to  give  life  to  uphold  a  cause 
be  not  too  much,  they  should  not  think  too  much  to  be  hungry 
and  suffer  thirst  for  the  reputation  of  that  cause ;  and  therefore  much 
rather  that  they  would  think  it  but  duty  to  be  temperate  for  its 

'  [With  this  feeling  expostulation  rage  and  resolation  in  them,  and  notable 
npon  the  habits  of  the  royalists,  compare  dexterity  in  achierements  and  enter- 
Clarendon's  account  of  them  ten  years  prises.  Insomuch  as  one  side  seemed 
before ; — "  And  as,  many  times,  men  in  to  fight  for  monarchy  with  weapons  of 
a  scuffle  lose  their  weapons,  and  light  confusion,  and  the  oUier  to  destroy  the 
upon  those  which  belonged  to  their  adver-  king  and  government  with  all  the  prin- 
saries,  who  again  arm  themselves  with  ciples  and  regularity  of  monarchy." — 
those  which  belonged  to  the  others  ;  such,  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Book  vii.  voL 
one  would  have  thought,  had  been  the  iv.  p.  299.  Svo.  Oxford,  1826. 
fortune  of  the  king's  army  in  the  encoun-  Usher  also  (Serm.  on  2  Chron.  viL  14,) 
ters  with  the  enemy's:  for  those  under  laments  and  inveighs  against  " the  loose- 
the  king's  commanders  grew  insensibly  ness  and  debauch'dness  of  manners 
into  all  the  license,  disorder,  and  im-  which  he  had  observed  in  too  niany  who 
piety,  with  which  they  had  reproached  believed  that  the  being  on  the  right  side 
the  rebels;  and  they  into gre^t  discipline,  would  atone  for  all  o^er  faults."  Com- 
dih'gencei  and  sobriety,  which  begot  con-  pare  p.  459  below.] 
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honour,  and  eat  and  drink  in  civil  and  fidr  measures,  that  themselves 
might  not  lose  the  reward  of  so  much  suffering,  and  of  so  good  a 
relation,  nor  that  which  they  value  most  be  destroyed  by  drink. 

There  are  in  the  world  a  generation  of  men  that  are  engaged  in  a 
cause  which  they  gloiy  in,  and  pride  themselves  in  its  rdbition  and 
appellative :  but  yet  for  that  cause  they  will  do  nothing  but  talk 
and  driok;  they  are  valiant  in  wine,  and  witty  in  healths,  and  full 
of  stratagem  to  promote  debauchery ;  but  such  persons  are  not  con- 
siderable in  wise  accounts.  That  which  I  deplore  is,  that  some  men 
prefer  a  cause  before  their  life,  and  yet  prefer  wine  before  that  cause, 
and  by  one  drunken  meeting  set  it  more  backward  in  its  hopes  and 
blessings  than  it  can  be  set  forward  by  the  counsels  and  arms  of  a 
whole  year.  Gtod  hath  ways  enough  to  reward  a  truth  without 
crowning  it  with  success  in  the  hands  of  such  men.  In  the  mean- 
time they  dishonour  religion,  and  make  truth  be  evil  spoken  of,  and 
innocent  persons  to  suffer  by  their  very  relation,  and  the  cause  of 
God  to  be  reproached  in  the  sentences  of  erring  and  abusing  people; 
and  themselves  lose  their  health  and  their  reason,  their  honour  and 
their  peace,  the  rewards  of  sober  counsels,  and  the  wholesome  effects 
of  wisdom. 

Arcanxun  neque  ta  scrataberis  illios  nnqoam ; 
ConuniBsumque  teges,  et  vino  tortui  et  in  K 

Wine  discovers  more  than  the  rack,  and  he  that  will  be  drunk  is  not 
a  person  fit  to  be  trusted :  and  though  it  cannot  be  expected  men 
should  be  kinder  to  their  friend  or  their  prince  or  their  honour,  than 
to  God  and  to  their  own  souls  and  to  their  own  bodies ;  yet  when 
men  are  not  moved  by  what  is  sensible  and  material,  by  that  which 
smarts  and  shames  presently,  they  are  beyond  the  cure  of  religion 
and  the  hopes  of  reason;  and  therefore  they  must  ''lie  in  hell  like 
sheep,  death  gnawing  upon  them,  and  the  righteous  shall  have  domi- 
nion over  them  in  the  morning^^'  of  the  resurrection. 

Seraa  tutior  ibis  ad  lacemas : 

Haec  hora  est  tua,  cum  forit  Lyseus, 

Cum  regnat  rosa,  cum  madent  capilli\ 

Much  safer  it  is  to  go  to  the  severities  of  a  watchful  and  a  sober 
life ;  for  aU  that  time  of  life  is  lost,  when  wine,  and  rage,  and  plea- 
sure, and  folly,  steal  away  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  make  him  go 
singing  to  his  grave. 

I  end  with  the  saying  of  a  wise  man^, '  He  is  fit  to  sit  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  feast  with  saints,  who  moderately  uses  the  crea- 
tures which  God  hath  given  him ;  but  he  that  despises  even  lawful 
pleasures,  ov  ixSpov  ovyLTrorris  t<Sv  Ocmv  iXXa  koI  avvipx^^>  shall 
not  only  sit  and  feast  with  God,  but  reign  together  with  Him,  and 
partake  of  His  glorious  kingdom.' 

*  Hor.  [ep.  i.  18.  lin.  87.]  '  Mart.  [lib.  x.  ep.  19.  lin.  18.] 

■  [Ps.  xlix.  14.]  ■  [  Epictcl.  Euchir.,  cap.  xxi  p,  la] 
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THEIfARRIAOEEINO;   OB^ 
THE  MYSTEBIOUSNESS  AND  DUTIES  OF  ICAEBIAOB. 


Ephbs.  V.  82,  33, 

Tkis  U  a  great  mystery,  bittlspeak  eaneeming  CArist  and  the  church. 
Nevertheless,  let  every  one  of  you  in  particular  so  lave  his  wife 
even  as  hinuelf,  and  the  ic^e  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband. 

Tbd^  first  blessing  Gted  gave  to  man  was  society,  and  that  society 
was  a  marriage^  and  that  marriage  was  confederate  by  God  himself, 
and  hallowed  by  a  blessing :  and  at  the  same  time,  and  for  very  many 
descending  ages,  tiot  only  by  the  instinct  of  nature,  but  by  a  super- 
added forwardness,  God  himself  inspiring  the  desire,  the  world  was 
most  desirous  of  children,  impatient  of  bs^nness,  accounting  single 
life  a  curse,  and  a  childless  person  hated  by  God^.  The  world  was 
rich  and  empty,  and  able  to  provide  for  a  more  numerous  posterity 
than  it  had. 

*E^€iy,  Nov/t^KiCf  t/jcvo, 

you  that  are  rich,  Numenius,  you  may  multiply  your  femily;  poor 
men  are  not  so  fond  of  children,  but  when  a  family  could  drive  their 
herds,  and  set  their  children  upon  camels,  and  lead  them  tiU  they 
saw  a  fat  soil  watered  with  rivers,  and  there  sit  down  without  paying 
rent,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  to  have  great  families,  that  their 
own  relations  might  swell  up  to  a  patriarchate,  and  their  children  be 
enough  to  possess  all  the  regions  that  they  saw,  and  their  grand- 
children become  princes,  and  themselves  build  cities  and  call  them 
by  the  name  of  a  child,  and  become  the  fountain  of  a  nation.  This 
was  the  consequent  of  the  first  blessing,  'increase  and  multiply/  The 
next  blessing  was  the  promise  of  the  Messias,  and  that  also  increased 

f  Quemlibethominera  cni  non  est  uxor  lib.  ▼.  cap.  8.]    Quicunque  negligitprs- 

minime  esse  hominera,  cum   etiam  in  ceptum  de  multiplicatione  humani  ge- 

■criptuni  dicatur,  '  Masculum  et  foemi-  neris,  habendum  esse  veluti  homicidam. 

nam  creavit  eos,  et  vocavit  nomen  eorum  — [Idem,  ibid.] 

Adam,  seu  hominem,'  R.  Eliezer  dixit  >  [LuciL  num.  cxxi  in  AnthoL  torn* 

in  Gem.  Bab.   [Ad  tit  Jabimoth,  cap.  6.  lii.  p.  53.] 
foL  63  a{  apud  Selden.  de  Jur.  natur., 
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in  men  and  women  a  wonderful  desire  of  marriage :  for  as  soon  as 
Ood  had  chosen  the  family  of  Abraham  to  be  the  blessed  line  from 
whence  the  world's  Bedeemer  should  descend  according  to  the  fleshy 
every  of  his  daughters  hoped  to  have  the  honour  to  be  His  mother  or 
His  mndmother  or  something  of  His  kindred :  and  to  be  childless  in 
Israd  was  a  sorrow  to  the  Hebrew  women  great  as  the  slavery  of 
Eg^t  or  their  dishonours  in  the  land  of  their  captivity*. 

But  when  the  Messias  was  come^  and  the  doctrine  was  published, 
and  His  ministers  but  few,  and  His  disciples  were  to  suffer  persecu* 
tion  and  to  be  of  an  unsettled  dwelling,  and  the  nation  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  bosom  and  societv  of  which  the  church  especially  did  dwell, 
were  to  be  scattered  ana  broken  all  in  pieces  with  fierce  calamities, 
and  the  world  was  apt  to  calumniate  and  to  suspect  and  dishonour 
Cliristians  upon  pretences  and  unreasonable  jealousies,  and  that  to 
all  these  purposes  the  state  of  marriage  brought  many  inconveni^ces ; 
it  pleased  Ood  in  this  new  creation  to  inspire  into  the  hearts  of  His 
servants  a  disposition  and  strong  desires  to  Uve  a  single  life,  lest  the 
state  of  marriage  should  in  that  conjunction  of  things  become  an 
accidental  impediment  to  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel,  which 
called  men  from  a  confinement  in  their  domestic  charges  to  travel, 
and  flight,  and  poverty,  and  difficultv,  and  martyrdom :  upon  this 
necessi^  the  apostles  and  apostolical  men  published  doctrmes  de- 
claring the  advantages  of  single  life,  not  by  any  commandment  of 
the  Lord,  but  by  the  spirit  of  prudence,  bta  r^v  ivtaro^arcaf  iviy» 
Kriv\  '  for  the  present  and  then  incumbent  necessities,'  and  in  order 
to  the  advant£^es  which  did  accrue  to  the  public  ministries  and 
private  piety®.  "There  are  some,''  said  our  blessed  Lord**,  '^who 
make  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  that  is,  for 
the  advantages  and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel ;  nan  ad  vUa  bona 
meritum,  as  St.  Austin®  in  the  like  case;  not  that  it  is  a  better  ser- 
vice of  God  in  itself^,  but  that  it  is  useful  to  the  first  circumstances 
of  the  gospel  and  the  infancy  of  the  kingdom,  because  the  unmarried 
person  does  ^lepifwav  rh  tov  KvpCov^,  'is  apt  to  spiritual  and  eccle-  * 
siastical  employments :'  first  6yLos,  and  then  hyiaCo^cvos,  holy  in  his 
own  person,  and  then  sanctified  to  public  ministries;  and  it  was  also 
of  ease  to  the  Christians  themselves,  because  as  then  it  was,  when 

*  Chriatiani ;  et  apud  Athenaa  ria  rod         ^  [Matt  xix.  12.] 

iiycLfitov  fcol  in^iya/itov  Hkos  refert  Juliua  •  [De  bono  conjag.,  cap.  rrilL  §  21. 

Pollux,  lib.  iii.  [cap.  S.  segm.  48.]  wtpl  torn.  yL  col.  332.1 

kydfxuy.  Idem  etiam  Lacedsmone,  et  Ro-  '  Ob  ^7»  8i  rois  \oerohs  fuucaplovs,  Urt 

mm  i  Tide  Festum,  verb. '  Uxorium/  [p.  yd/iots  irpo<r«gftlKii<ra»9  Sv  4fiyfi<ri9rftf  Spri' 

305.1  atque  ibi  Jos.  ScaL  [p.  200.]  cifx^AMu  7^  &|tos  ecoD  tlptB^U  wpbs  rots 

*  [1  Cor.  vii.  26.]  Xx'^taiy  ainuv  edpc^^vcu  iy  rg  /ScuriXcIf  *  &s 
«  Etiam  JudsBi,  qui  prseceptum  esse  *Afipadifi,Kat*lffahc,Ka\*leucifi,&s*lo^ffii^, 

▼iris  weuBoiroifty  aiunt,  uno  ore   conce-  icoU  'Iffdtou  xai  r&r  &\X»k  vpo^nrr&y,  its 

dunt  tamen  dispensatum  esse  cum  iis  qui  u4rpov  koI  UalXoVf  icaX  rw  &X\w  &«-o- 

assiduo  legis  studio  vacare  volunt,  alias  crr^Xwi',  &c. — [S.  Ignat.]  epist  [interp.] 

etiam  immunibns  ab  acriori  camis  sti-  ad  Philadelpb.  [§  4.] 

mulo. — Maimon.  cap.  15.  Halach  Ishoth.  »  [1  Cor.  vii.  34.] 
—[Apud  Selden.  ut  in  pag.  praeced.] 
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they  were  to  Bee^  and  to  flee  for  aught  they  knew  in  winter,  and 
they  were  persecuted  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  the  nurses 
and  the  women  with  child  were  to  suffer  a  heavier  load  of  sorrow 
because  of  the  imminent  persecutions,  and  above  all  because  of  the 
great  fatahty^  of  ruin  upon  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  well  it 
might  be  saii  by  St.  Paul**,  OXly^iv  ri}  o-apici  i^ovaiv  ol  roiourdt, 
'  such  shall  have  trouble  in  the  flesh,'  that  is,  they  that  are  married 
shall,  and  so  at  that  time  they  had :  and  therefore  it  was  an  act  of 
charity  to  the  Christians  to  give  that  counsel,  €yo»  h\  vyxv  ff>€CbofjLax\ 
'I  do  this  to  spare  you,'  and,  OiXxa  vjxaj  iixeplixvovs  elvai^:  for  when 
the  case  was  altered,  and  that  storm  was  over,  and  the  first  necessi- 
ties of  the  gospel  served,  and  'the  sound  was  gone  out  into  all 
nations'*;'  in  very  many  persons  it  was  wholly  changed,  and  not  the 
married  but  the  unmarried  had  Okiy^iv  iv  arapKi,  'trouble  in  the 
flesh;'  and  the  state  of  marriage  returned  to  its  first  blessing,  et  nan 
erat  bonum  homini  esse  solitarium\  'and  it* was  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone.' 

But  in  this  first  interval,  the  public  necessity  and  the  private  zeal 
mingUng  together  did  sometimes  overact  their  love  of  single  life,  even 
to  the  disparagement  of  marriage,  and  to  the  scandal  of  reUgion : 
which  was  increased  by  the  occasion  of  some  pious  persons  renouncing 
their  contract  of  marria^,  not  consummate,  with  unbelievers.  Por 
when  Flavia  Domitilla"  being  converted  by  Nereus  and  Achilleus  the 
eunuchs,  refused  to  marry  Aurelianus  to  whom  she  was  contracted,  if 
there  were  not  some  little  envy  and  too  sharp  hostility  in  the  eunuchs 
to  a  married  state,  yet  AureUanus  thought  huuself  an  injured  person, 
and  caused  St.  Clemens,  who  veiled  her,  and  his  spouse  both,  to  die 
in  the  quarrel.  St.  Thecla"  being  converted  by  St.  Paul  grew  so  in 
love  with  virginity,  that  she  leaped  back  from  the  marriage  of 
Tamyris  where  she  was  lately  engaged.  St.  Iphigenia®  denied  to 
many  king  Hyrtacus,  and  it  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  advice  of  St. 
Matthew.  And  Susanna^^  the  niece  of  Biodesian  refused  the  love  of 
Maximianus  the  emperor;  and  these  all  had  been  betrothed ;  and  so 
did  St.  Agnes^,  and  St.  Pelicula',  and  divers  others  then  and  after- 
wards :  insomuch  that  it  was  reported  among  the  gentiles,  that  the 
Christians  did  not  only  hate  all  that  were  not  of  their  persuasion,  but 
were  enemies  of  the  chaste  laws  of  marriage ;  and  indeed  some  that 
were  called  Christians  were  so,  ''forbidding  to  marry,  and  command- 
ing to  abstain  from  meats'."  Upon  this  occasion  it  grew  necessary 
for  the  apostle  to  state  the  question  right,  and  to  do  honour  to  the 
holy  rite  of  marriage,  and  to  snatch  the  mystery  from  the  hands  of 

>»  [1  Cor.  vii.  28.]  torn.  vi.  p.  549.] 

*  [  Ver.  32.]  o  [Pctr.  De  natal,  in  Sep.  xjd.] 

^  T  Psalm  xix.'  4.]  p  [Sur.  de  sanctt  in  Aog.  xL] 

'  [Oen.  iL  18.]  *  [S.  Ambros.,  ep.  ii.  torn.  iL  append. 

"  [Sur.  de   sanctt  in  maL  zii.  in  S.      col.  479.] 

Nerei,  &c.  martyr.]  '  [Vid-  not.  m,  supr.] 

■  [Act  sanctt.  BoUand.  in  Sept  xjd'iu  •  [1  Tim.  iv.  S.] 

IV.  P 
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zeal  and  foUy^  and  to  place  it  in  Christ^s  right  hand,  that  all  its 
beauties  might  appear^  and  a  present  convenience  might  not  bring 
in  a  false  doctrine  and  a  perpetual  sin  and  an  intolerable  mischief. 
The  apostle  therefore^  who  himself^  had  been  a  married  man^  but  was 
now  a  widower^  does  explicate  the  mysteriousness  of  it^  and  describes 
its  honours^  and  adorns  it  with  rules  and  provisions  of  religion,  that 
as  it  begins  with  honour,  so  it  may  proceed  with  piety  and  end 
with  glory. 

For  although  single  life  hath  in  it  privacy  and  simplicity  of  af&irs, 
such  solitariness  and  sorrow,  such  leisure  and  unactive  circumstances 
of  living,  that  there  are  more  spaces  for  religion  if  men  would  use 
them  to  these  purposes ;  and  because  it  may  have  in  it  much  religion 
and  prayers,  and  must  have  in  it  a  perfect  mortification  of  our 
strongest  appetites,  it  is  therefore  a  state  of  great  excellency;  yet 
concerning  the  state  of  marriage  we  are  taught  from  scripture  and 
the  sayings  of  wise  men  great  things  and  honourable.  ^'  Marriage  is 
honourable  in  all  men"  -y*  so  is  not  single  life;  for  in  some  it  is  a  snare 
and  a  Tr^pf^a-is,  '  a  trouble  in  the  flesh,'  a  prison  of  unruly  desires 
which  is  attempted  daily  to  be  broken.  Celibate  or  single  life  is 
never  commanded,  but  in  some  cases  marriage  is,  and  he  that  bums 
sins  often  if  he  marries  not;  he  that  cannot  contain  must  marry,  and 
he  that  can  contain  is  not  tied  to  a  single  life,  but  may  many  and  not 
sin.  Marriage  was  ordained  by  God,  instituted  in  paradise,  was  the 
relief  of  a  natural  necessity  and  the  first  blessing  from  the  Lord ;  He 
cave  to  man  not  a  friend,  but  a  wife,  that  is,  a  friend  and  a  wife  too ; 
lor  a  good  woman  is  in  her  soul  the  same  that  a  man  is,  and  she  is  a 
woman  only  in  her  body;  that  she  may  have  the  excellency  of  the 
one,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  other,  and  become  amiable  m  both. 
It  is  the  seminary  of  the  church,  and  daily  brings  forth  sons  and 
daughters  unto  Ood ;  it  was  ministered  to  by  angels,  and  Baphael^ 
waited  upon  a  young  man  that  he  might  have  a  blessed  marriage,  and 
that  that  marriage  might  repair  two  sad  families,  and  bless  m  their 
relatives.  Our  blessed  Lord  though  He  was  bom  of  a  maiden,  yet 
she  was  veiled  under  the  cover  of  marriage*,  mi  she  was  married  to 
a  widower :  for  Joseph  the  supposed  father  of  our  Lord  had  children 
by  a  former  wife.  The  first  miracle  that  ever  Jesus  did  was  to  do 
honour  to  a  wedding.  Marriage  was  in  the  world  before  sin,  and  is 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  the  greatest  and  most  effective  antidote 
against  sin,  in  which  all  the  world  had  perished  if  God  had  not  made 
a  remedy:  and  although  sin  hath  soured  marriage,  and  stuck  the  man's 
head  with  cares,  and  the  woman's  bed  with  sorrows  in  the  production 

t  'fif  nirpov  Kcti  Ua6\ov  fcol  r&v  AWtw  p.  124.]     "  Sed  tamen  earn  non  circum- 

kiroffr6Kw»  r&v  ydnois  irpoaofuKrjcrdyTuy,  duxit   ticut  Petrus : "  probat  autem  ex 

ovK  inrh  TfioBvfitas  8i  riis  irepl  rh  irparyfia,  Philip,  iv. 
4XX*  ii^  iyyoias  iaxrr&y  rov  y4vovs  itrxov  »  [Heb.  xiii.  4.] 

iKtiyovs.     Ignatius,  epist  ad  Philadelph.  *  [ Tobit  ▼.  sqq.  ] 

[§  4.]      £t    Clemens   idem    ait    apud         ^  [See  Life  of  Christ,  {Murt  i.  sec.  1. 
Eusebii       —      — 


bium  Hist.  EccL,  lib.  iil  [cap.  80.      §  6.  vol  it  p.  68.] 
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of  children;  yet  these  are  but  throes  of  life  and  glory,  and  ''she  shall  be 
saved  in  child-bearing,  if  she  be  found  in  faith  and  righteousness'.^' 
Marriage  is  a  school  and  exercise  of  virtue ;  and  though  marriage  hath 
cares,  yet  the  single  life  hath  desires  which  are  more  troublesome 
and  more  dangerous,  and  often  end  in  sin,  while  the  cares  are  but 
instances  of  duty  and  exerdses  of  piety;  and  therefore  if  single  life 
hath  more  privacy  of  devotion,  yet  mamage  hath  more  necessities  and 
more  variety  of  it,  and  is  an  exercise  of  more  graces.  In  two  virtues 
celibate  or  single  life  may  have  the  advantage  of  degrees  ordinarily 
and  commonly,  that  is,  m  chastity  and  devotion;  but  as  in  some 
persons  this  may  fail,  and  it  does  in  very  many,  and  a  married  man 
may  spend  as  much  time  in  devotion  as  any  virgins  or  widows  do; 
yet  as  in  marriage  even  those  virtues  of  chastity  and  devotion  are  ex- 
ercised, so  in  other  instances  this  state  hath  proper  exercises  and 
trials  for  those  graces  for  which  single  life  can  never  be  crowned. 
Here  is  the  proper  scene  of  piety  and  patience,  of  the  duty  of  parents 
and  the  chanty  of  relatives;  here  kindness  is  spread  abroad,  and  love  is 
united  tmd  made  firm  as  a  centre :  marriage  is  the  nursery  of  heaven ; 
the  virgin  sends  prayers  to  God,  but  she  carries  but  one  soul  to 
Him ;  but  the  state  of  marriage  fills  up  the  numbers  of  the  electa,  and 
hath  in  it  the  labour  of  love,  and  the  delicacies  of  friendship,  the 
blessing  of  society,  and  the  union  of  hands  and  hearts  " ;  it  hath  in  it 
less  of  oeauty,  but  more  of  safety,  than  the  single  life ;  it  hath  more 
care,  but  less  danger ;  it  is  more  merry,  and  more  sad ;  is  fuller  of 
sorrows,  and  fuller  of  joys ;  it  lies  under  more  burdens,  but  it  is  sup- 
ported by  all  the  strengths  of  love  and  charity,  and  those  burdens  are 
delightfm.  Marriage  is  the  mother  of  the  world",  and  preserves 
kingdoms,  and  fills  cities,  and  churches,  and  heaven  itself.  Celibate, 
like  the  flv  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,  dweUs  in  a  perpetual  sweetness, 
but  sits  alone,  and  is  confined  and  dies  in  singularity;  but>  marriage, 
like  the  useful  bee,  builds  a  house  and  ^thers  sweetn^^s  from  every 
flower,  and  labours  and  unites  into  societies  and  repulses,  and  sends 
out  coloniesy  and  feeds  the  world  with  delicacies,  and  obeys  their 
king,  and  keeps  order,  and  exercises  many  virtues,  and jpromotes  the 
interest  of  mankind,  and  is  that  state  of  good  things  to  which  Qoi 
hath  designed  the  present  constitution  of  the  world. 

*  [1  Tim.  ii.  15.]  ^phas  ki^  ofrroC  irapaSi^^vai.— Plato. 

7  "Xp^T^skftyivovs  ^Itrton  ianix*<f9at      [De   legg.,  lib.  vl   §    17.  torn.  viiL  p. 
rf  wtSliaa  woSimw  KaroKtlvovrfi  dct  r^  Ocf      23d.] 

'  Adde,  quod  ennncbtta  nulla  pietate  movetur, 
Nee  generi  natisve  caret :  dementia  cunctis 
In  similea,  animosque  ligant  consortia  damni 

Claudian.— [In  Eutrop.  i.  187.] 
*  KaX&  rh  wapBtvtris  irci/i^Aia'  wctp^tvtti  9h 
rhy  fiCbp  &\€m¥  &k  irairi  ^vXarropJni, 

[Paul.  Silent  num.  Izziii.  in  AnthoL,  torn,  ir,  p.  64.] 
Siqui  patriam    majorem    parentem  ex-      creationem).     Varro  in  lege  MflBnia.— 
tingttit,  in  eo  est  culpa,  quod  facit  pro      [ Apud  Non.  Marcell.,  cap.  ii.  De  hon.  et 
sua  parte  is  qui  se  eunochat  aut  aliqui     noY.  ret  dictis,  p.  106.] 
liberofl  producit  (L  e.  differt  eorum  pro- 

p2 
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ToUrtKtv  ip$4a'fius  hXoxoi^  ^tifii,  icai  rivci  kSc/jl^ 
9hs  fiporhy  &Kr2  ff4$€y'  ^fvyc  84  fuix^ocr^yfiy  *• 

Single  life  makes  men  in  one  instance  to  be  like  angels^  but 
marriage  in  veiy  manj  things  makes  the  chaste  pair  to  be  like  to 
Christ.  "This  is  a  great  mystery/'  but  it  is  the  symbolical  and 
sacramental  representment  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  out  religion. 
Christ  descended  from  His  Father's  bosom^  and  contracted  His 
divinity  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  married  our  nature,  and  we  became 
a  church,  the  spoujse  of  the  Bridegroom,  which  He  cleansed  with  His 
blood,  and  gave  her  His  holy  spirit  for  a  dowry,  and  heaven  for  a 
jointure,  begetting  children  unto  Gk)d  by  the  gospel.  This  spouse 
He  hath  joined  to  Himself  by  an  excellent  chmty.  He  feeds  her  at 
His  own  table,  and  lodges  her  nigh  His  own  heart,  provides  for  all 
her  necessities,  relieves  her  sorrows,  determines  her  doubts,  guides 
her  wanderings ;  He  is  become  her  head,  and  she  as  a  signet  upon 
His  right  hand ;  He  first  indeed  was  betrothed  to  the  synagogue  and 
had  many  children  by  her,  but  she  forsook  His  love,  and  then  He  mar- 
ried the  church  of  the  gentiles,  and  by  her  as  by  a  second  venter  had 
a  more  numerous  issue,  aigue  una  damus  est  omnium  fiHorum  ejus, 
*  all  the  children  dwell  in  the  same  house,'  and  are  heirs  of  the  same 
promises,  entitled  to  the  same  inheritance.  Here  is  the  eternal  con- 
junction, the  indissoluble  knot,  the  exceeding  love  of  Christ,  the 
obedience  of  the  spouse,  the  communicating  of  goods,  the  uniting  of 
interests,  the  friiit  of  marriage,  a  celestial  generation,  a  new  creature : 
Sacramenium  hoe  magnum  est,  '  this  is  the  sacramental  mystery'  repre- 
sented by  the  holy  rite  of  marriage;  so  that  marriage  is  divine  in  its 
institution,  sacred  in  its  union,  holy  in  the  mystery,  sacramental  in 
its  signification,  honourable  in  its  appellative,  religious  in  its  employ- 
ments; it  is  advantage  to  the  societies  of  men,  and  it  is  '  holiness  to 
the  Lord.' 

Dico  autem  in  Christo  et  ecclesia,  it  must  be  'in  Christ  and  the 
church.'  If  this  be  not  observed,  marriage  loses  its  mysteriousness ; 
but  because  it  is  to  effect  much  of  that  which  it  signifies,  it  concerns 
all  that  enter  into  those  golden  fetters  to  see  that  Clmst  and  His 
church  be  in  at  every  of  its  periods,  and  that  it  be  entirely  conducted 
and  overruled  by  rehgion;  for  so  the  apostle  passes  from  the  sacra- 
mental rite  to  the  real  duty;  '^ Nevertheless,'  that  is,  although  the 
former  discourse  were  wholly  to  explicate  the  conjunction  of  Christ 
and  His  church  by  this  simiUtude,  yet  it  hath  in  it  this  real  duty, 
''that  the  man  love  his  wife,  and  the  wife  reverence  her  husband :" 
and  this  is  the  use  we  shall  now  make  of  it,  the  particulars  of  which 
precept  I  shall  thus  dispose ;  I  shall  propound. 

First,  the  duty  as  it  generally  relates  to  man  and  wife  in  conjunction; 

Secondly,  the  duty  and  power  of  the  man ; 

Thirdly,  the  rights  and  privileges  and  the  duty  of  the  wife. 

A  [P«ttl  Silent,  ubi  supr.  ] 
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I.  1.  J»  Ckfisto  et  eeclesia;  that  begins  all^  and  there  is  great 
need  it  should  be  so :  for  they  that  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage 
cast  a  die  of  the  greatest  contingency^  and  yet  of  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  throw  for  eternity ; 

Vw  yho  9ii  Tdrrttrtruf  M  ^vpov  taroreu  hc/iris, 
"H  fiaXA  \uypbs  6\t9pos  *AxBuotSt  ^i  fit&ytu  \ 

Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are  in  the  power  of  mar- 
riage. A  woman  indeed  ventures  most,  for  she  hath  no  sanctuary  to 
retire  to  from  an  evil  husband ;  she  must  dwell  upon  her  sorrow,  and 
hatch  the  eggs  which  her  own  folly  or  infelicity  hath  produced;  and 
she  is  more  under  it,  because  her  tormentor  hath  a  warrant  of  prero- 
gative, and.  the  woman  may  complain  to  God  as  subjects  do  of  tvrant 
princes,  but  otherwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the  causes  of  unkind- 
ness.  And  though  the  man  can  run  from  many  hours  of  his  sadness, 
vet  he  must  return  to  it  again,  and  when  he  sits  among  his  neigh- 
bours he  remembers  the  objection  that  lies  in  his  bosom,  and  he 
sighs  deeply. 

AH  turn  te  miserum,  malique  fati, 
Quenii  attractis  pedibuB,  patente  porta, 
Percurrent  raphanique  mugileaque^ 

The  boys,  and  the  pedlars,  and  the  fruiterers,  shall  tell  of  this 
man,  when  he  is  carried  to  his  grave,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  poor 
wretched  person.  The  stags  in  the  Greek  epigram  whose  knees 
were  clogged  with  frozen  snow  upon  the  mountams,  came  down  to 
the  brooks  of  the  valleys, 

X^ipvM  var€fHns  vdfiairw  wxh  y6rv  d, 

'hoping  to  thaw  their  joints  with  the  waters  of  the  stream,'  but  there 
the  frost  overtook  them,  and  bound  them  fjGist  in  ice,  till  the  young 
herdsmen  took  them  in  their  stranger  snare.  It  is  the  unnappy 
chance  of  many  men ;  finding  many  inconveniences  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  single  life,  they  descend  into  the  valleys  of  marriage*  to 
refresh  their  troubles,  and  there  they  enter  into  fetters,  and  are 
hound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  man's  or  woman's  peevishness : 
and  the  worst  of  the  evil  is,  they  are  to  thank  their  own  follies,  for 
they  fell  into  the  snare  by  entering  an  improper  way ;  Christ  and  the 
church  were  no  ingredients  in  their  choice.  But  as  the  Indian  women 
enter  into  folly  for  the  price  of  an  elephant,  and  think  their  crime 
warrantable ;  so  do  men  and  women  change  their  liberty  for  a  rich 
fortune, — ^like  Eriphyle  the  Argive, 

*  [Horn.  II.  •.  173.]  «  CatulL  [xv.  17.] 

'  [Apollonid.  Smyrn.  num.  xr.  in  AnthoL,  torn.  ii«  p.  122.] 

*  ''A-xpi*  fty  ^s  Srya/Aost  Nov/i'^yic,  Tdma  ZoKtT  trot 

^^  ^f  a^  ^^  rkyoBk  r&v  ityaOw' 
ETd*  Sratf  §lff4\ep  ycLfitrii,  frdXiw  cM  Boicci  (Tdi 

4v  T^  tgy  thai  irima  kokuv  rk  Kcacd, 
*AKKk  xh^^  r^Kviwp ;  &C. 

[Lucil.  num.  czxl  in  Anfhol.,  torn,  ill  p.  53.] 
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'H  xpvo'^*'  ^(\ov  Mp^s  494^aro  rifi^fyra', 

'  she  preferred  gold  before  a  good  man/ — and  shew  themselves  to 
be  less  than  money  by  overvaluing  that  to  all  the  content  and  wise 
felicity  of  their  lives ;  and  when  they  have  counted  the  money  and 
their  sorrows  together,  how  willingly  would  they  buy,  with  the  loss 
of  all  that  money,  modesty,  or  sweet  nature,  to  their  relative* !  The 
odd  thousand  pound  woidd  gladly  be  allowed  in  good  nature  and 
fair  manners.  As  very  a  fool  is  he  that  chooses  for  beauty^  prin- 
cipally ;  cut  9unt  eruditi  oculi,  et  stulta  mens,  as  one  said,  '  whose 
eyes  are  witty,  and  their  souls  sensual  :Mt  is  an  ill  band  of  affections 
to  tie  two  heurts  together  by  a  little  thread  of  red  and  white ; 

—  £yi}(rc  K^Kkoi  cis  ir6irw  ^wtiopotr ' 

and  they  can  love  no  longer  but  till  the  next  ague  comes ;  and  they 
are  fond  of  each  other  but  at  the  chance  of  fancy,  or  the  smallpox,  or 
childbeariiig,  or  care,  or  time,  or  any  thing  that  can  destroy  a  pretty 
flower^.  But  it  is  the  basest  of  all  when  lust  is  the  paranvrnph,  and 
solicits  the  suit,  and  makes  the  contract,  and  joined  the  hands ;  for 
this  is  commonly  the  effect  of  the  former,  according  to  the  Greek 
proverb, 

Ainhp  Irctra  SfxlicwK,  icmi  irdp9a\iSf  ifi^  fi4yas  <rvs  K 

'  at  first  for  his  fair  cheeks  and  comely  beard  the  beast  is  taken  for  a 
lion,  but  at  last  he  is  turned  to  a  dragon,  or  a  leopard,  or  a  swine  :' 
that  which  is  at  first  beauty  on  the  face,  may  prove  lust  in  the 
manners; 

atroTs  8i  rott  Btot&i  r^r  K4pKoy  fi6iniy 
jcol  /ifiphyf  dffirtp  wmitpairrtus,  O^c* 

80  Eubulus™  wittily  reprehended  such  impure  contracts;  they  offer  in 
their  marital  sacrifices  nothing  but  the  thigh,  and  that  which  the 
priests  cut  from  the  goats  when  they  were  laid  to  bleed  ujpon  the  altars. 
Ebv  fls  KdKkos  (Tttfiaros  ^^^yjrp  rt9»  6  Kayos  (ptiai,  kcu  airr^  f/  (rap( 
cZvat  Kar  iiriOvyLCav  b6(ri  KoXfi,  <rapKiKm  it^v  koI  tinapTriTiKm  hC  o5 
redat^fAoxc  Kplverai,  said  St.  Clement °;  'he  or  she  that  looks  too 
ciuiously  upon  the  beauty  of  the  body,  looks  too  low,  and  hath  flesh 

'  [Horn.  Od.  X'.  826.] 

>  Non  ego  iUam  mihi  dotem  duco  esse,  quae  dos  dicitur ; 
Sed  pudicitiara,  et  pudorem,  et  sedatum  cupidinem, 
Detim  metum,  parentum  amorem,  et  cognatilun  concordiani. 

Plaut  in  Amphitr.  [act  iL  sc.  2.  lin.  209.] 
*  _  Facies,  non  uxor  amatur.  [Jnv.  ?l  142.] 
i  [Eurip.apttdClem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.      ment    of   the  lines,  see   Grotius,  £x- 
iv.  cap.  20.  p.  621.    For  the  arrange-      cerpt,  p.  425.] 

^  Tres  rugs  subeant,  et  se  cutis  arida  laxet, 
Fiant  obscuri  dentes,  oculique  minores, 
Collige  sarcinulas,  dicet  libertus,  et  exi  — Juv.  [Sat  ri.  143.] 
I  [Horn.  Od.  r.  456.]  n  [Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  Ub.  iw,  cap.  18. 

■  [Apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  yii.      p.  616.] 
cap.  6.  p.  847.] 
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and  cormption  in  his  hearty  and  is  judged  sensual  and  earthly  in  his 
affections  aud  desires/  Begin  therefore  with  God;  Christ  is  the 
president  of  marriage^  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  fountain  of  purities 
and  chaste  loves,  and  He  joins  the  hearts ;  and  therefore  let  our  first 
suit  be  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  with  designs  of  piety,  or  safety, 
or  chanty;  let  no  impure  spirit  defile  the  virgin  purities  and  'oasti- 
fications  of  the  soul,'  as  St.  Peter's®  phrase  is;  let  all  sadi  contracts 
begin  with  religious  affections. 

Conjugium  pethnns  partamqna  uxoris,  at  fllis 
Notum  qui  pueri  qnalisye  futura  sit  uzorP ; 

'we  sometimes  beg  of  QoA  for  a  wife  or  a  child;  and  He  alone 
knows  what  the  wife  shall  prove,  and  bv  what  dispositions  and 
manners,  and  into  what  fortune  that  child  shall  enter :'  but  we  shall 
not  need  to  fear  concerning  the  event  of  it,  if  religion,  and  fair  in- 
tentions, and  prudence,  manage  and  conduct  it  all  the  way.  The 
preservation  of  a  family,  the  production  of  children,  the  avoiding 
fornication,  the  refreshment  of  our  sorrows  by  the  comforts  of 
society;  all  these  are  fedr  ends  of  marriage  and  hallow  the  entrance : 
but  in  these  there  is  a  special  ord»;  society  was  the  first  designed, 
"  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ;''  children  was  the  next, 
''Increase  and  multiply ;''  but  the  avoic^g  fornication  came  in  by 
the  superfetation  of  the  evil  accidents  of  the  world.  The  first 
makes  marriage  ddectable,  the  second  necessary  to  the  public,  the 
third  necessary  to  the  particular.  This  is  for  safely,  for  life,  and 
heaven  itself, 

Nam  simul  ae  Tenas  inflavit  tetra  Hbido, 
Hue  juYenet  tequum  est  desoendere^ ;— — * 

the  other  have  in  them  joy  and  a  portion  of  immortality.  The  first 
makes  the  man's  heart  glad;  the  second  is  the  firiend  of  kingdoms, 
and  cities,  and  families ;  and  the  third  is  the  enemy  to  hell,  and  an 
antidote  to  the  chiefest  inlet  to  damnation.  But  of  aU  these  the  no- 
blest end  is  the  multiplying  children:  Mttndus  cttrnptUet,  Dearum  tru- 
tium  atque  inferum  qwuijanua  patet ;  propterea .  •  uxarem  liberorum 
quarendorum  causa  dueere  reU^iosum  est,  said  Varro',  'it  is  religion 
to  marry  for  children ;'  and  Quintilian'  puts  it  into  the  definition  of  a 
wife.  Est  enim  uxor  quam  jungit,  quam  diducit  utUitas ;  cujuB  hoc 
sola  reverentia  est,  quod  videtur  inventa  causa  liberorum.  And 
therefore  St.  Ignatius,  when  he  had  spoken  of  Elias,  and  Titus,  and 
Clement,  with  an  honourable  mention  of  their  virgm  state,  lest  he 
might  seem  to  have  lessened  the  married  apostles,  at  whose  feet  in 
Gkrisf  s  kingdom  he  thought  himself  unworthy  to  sit,  he  gives  this 
testimony ;  they  were  ol  ya/xot^  Trpoa-oixiXrja-avrfi  oif\  iirb  TrpoOvixlas 
rijs  vtpi  t6  TTpdyfia,  iXk*  iif  lwo(as  kavr&v  rod  yhftjvt  taxov  iKcC- 

•  [T4j^wx^J..^iic^€*,lPetL22.]  *  Macrobius  [Saturn.,  UK  I  cap.  Id. 

r  r  Juv.  z.  352.]  p.  288.]  ex  Yarrone* 

q  [Hor.  sat  L  2.  lin.  83.1  *  [Procwco;  declam.  2.  torn.  iL  p.  46.] 
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vovr^  that  they  might  not  be  disparaged  in  their  great  names  of  holiness 
and  severity,  they  were  secured  oy  '  not  marrying  to  satisfy  their  lower 
appetites,  but  out  of  desire  of  children/  Other  considerations,  if 
they  be  incident  and  by  way  of  appendage,  are  also  considerable  in 
the  accounts  of  prudence;  but  when  they  become  principals,  they 
defile  the  mystery,  and  make  the  blessing  doubtful.  Amabit  sapiens, 
cupient  cateri,  said  Afranius°,  'love  is  a  &ir  inducement,  but  desire 
and  appetite  are  rude,  and  the  characterisms  of  a  sensual  person  / 
amare  justi  et  boni  est,  cupere  impotetUis,  '  to  love  belongs  to  a  just 
and  a  good  man,  but  to  lust,  or  furiously  and  passionately  to  desire, 
is  the  sign  of  impotency  and  an  unruly  mind.' 

2.  Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to  avoid  all  offences  of 
each  otlier  in  the  beginning  of  their  conversation :  every  little  thing 
can  blast  an  infant  blossom ;  and  the  breath  of  the  south  can  shake 
the  Uttle  rings  of  the  vine  when  first  they  begin  to  curl  like  the  locks 
of  a  new-weaned  bov;  but  when  by  age  and  consolidation  they  stiffen 
into  the  hardness  of  a  stem,  and  have  bv  the  warm  embraces  of  the 
sun  and  the  kisses  of  heaven  brought  toTth  their  clusters,  they  can 
endure  the  storms  of  the  north  and  the  loud  noises  of  a  tempest  and 
yet  never  be  broken :  so  are  the  early  unions  of  an  imfixed  marriage ; 
watchful  and  observant,  jealous  and  busy,  inquisitive  and  careful,  and 
apt  to  take  alarm^  at  every  unkind  word.  For  infirmities  do  not 
manifest  themselves  in  the  first  scenes,  but  in  the  succession  of  a 
long  society ;  and  it  is  not  chance  or  weakness  when  it  appears  at 
first,  but  it  is  want  of  love  or  prudence,  or  it  will  be  so  expounded; 
and  that  which  appears  ill  at  first,  usually  affirights  the  unexperienced 
man  or  woman,  who  makes  unequal  conjectures,  and  fancies  mighty 
sorrows  by  the  proportions  of  the  new  and  early  unkindness.  It  is  a 
very  great  passion,  or  a  huge  folly,  or  a  certain  want  of  love,  that  can- 
not preserve  the  colours  and  beauties  of  kindness  so  long  as  public 
honesty  requries  man  to  wear  their  sorrows  for  the  death  of  a  Mend. 
Plutarch'  compares  a  new  marriage  to  a  vessel  before  the  hoop  are 
on;  Kor  dpxa9  fxci;  virb  rfjs  Tvx!OV(nis  pqbCois  biaairaTai  ntpoitaa'ems, 
'  every  thing  dissolves  their  tender  compaginations ;'  but  xp6vi^  t(Sv 
hpyMV  (TtfiJLTrq^Lv  kaP6jrraiv,  yL&yis  virb  irvpbs  koI  aibripov  dioXvcrcu, 
'when  the  joints  are  stiffened  and  are  tied  by  a  firm  compliance  and 
proportioned  bending,  scarcely  can  it  be  dissolved  without  fire  or  the 
violence  of  iron/  After  the  hearts  of  the  man  and  the  wife  are  en- 
deared and  hardened  by  a  mutual  confidence,  and  an  experience  longer 
than  artifice  and  pretence  can  last,  there  are  a  great  many  remem- 
brances, and  some  things  present,  that  dash  all  little  unkindnesses  in 
pieces.  The  little  boy  in  the  Greek  epigram^  that  was  creeping 
down  a  precipice,  was  invited  to  his  safety  by  the  sight  of  his  mother's 

»  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.     [J  4.  torn.  ii.  »  ['Alarum'  in  early  edd.] 

P-  80.")             ^  «  [PraecepL  conjiig.,  torn.  vi.  p.  624.] 

"  [In  Homine;  apud  Non.  Marcell.,  '  [Leon.   Alexandr.,   num.    xxix.    in 

cap.  V.  De  diff.  verb.  p.  421.]  Anthol.,  torn.  ii.  p.  180.] 
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pap*  when  nothing  else  could  entice  him  to  return  :  and  the  bond  of 
conimon  children^  and  the  sight  of  her  that  nurses  what  is  most  dear 
to  him^  and  the  endearments  of  each  other  in  the  course  of  a  long 
society^  and  the  same  relation^  is  an  excellent  security  to  redintegrate 
and  to  call  that  love  back  which  folly  and  trifling  accidents  would 
disturb. 

Tormentmn  ingens  nnbentibas  hsret, 

Qiue  nequennt  parere,  et  putu  retinera  maritos*. 

When  it  is  come  thus  tax,  it  is  hard  untwisting  the  knot;  but  be 
careful  in  its  first  coalition  that  there  be  no  rudeness  done,  for  if  there 
be,  it  will  for  ever  after  be  apt  to  start  and  to  be  diseased. 

3.  Let  man.and  wife  be  careful  to  stifle  little  things^,  that  as  fast 
as  they  spring  they  be  cut  down  and  trod  upon ;  for  if  they  be 
suflered  to  grow  by  numbers,  they  make  the  spirit  peevish,  and 
the  society  ^oublesome,  and  the  i^ections  loose  and  easy  by  an 
habitual  aversation.  Some  men  are  more  vexed  with  a  fly  than 
with  a  wound;  and  when  the  gnats  disturb  our  sleep,  and  the  reason 
is  disquieted  but  not  perfectly  awakened,  it  is  often  seen  that  he 
is  fuller  of  trouble  than  if  in  the  daylight  of  his  reason  he  were 
to  contest  with  a  potent  enemy.  In  the  frequent  little  accidents 
of  a  family  a  man's  reason  caimot  always  be  awake ;  and  when  his 
discourses  are  imperfect,  and  a  trifling  trouble  makes  him  yet  more 
restless,  he  is  soon  betrayed  to  the  violence  of  passion.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  man  or  woman  are  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  foUy 
then  when  they  can  be  troubled  with  a  kifling  accident,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  good  to  tempt  their  affections  when  they  are  in  that  state  of 
danger.  In  this  case  the  caution  is  to  subtract  fuel  from  the  sudden 
flame ;  for  stubble  though  it  be  quickly  kindled,  yet  it  is  as  soon  extin- 
guished if  it  be  not  blown  by  a  pertinacious  breath,  or  fed  with  new 
materiak.  Add  no  new  provocations  to  the  accident,  and  do  not 
inflame  this,  and  peace  will  soon  return,  and  the  discontent  will  pass 
away  soon  as  the  sparks  from  the  collision  of  a  flint :  ever  remem- 
bering that  discontents  proceeding  from  daily  little  things,  do  breed 
a  secret  undiscemible  disease  which  is  more  dangerous  than  a  fever 
proceeding  from  a  discerned  notorious  surfeit. 

4.  Let  them  be  sure  to  abstain  from  all  those  things  which  by 
experience  and  observation  they  find  to  be  contrary  to  each  other. 
They  that  govern  elephants  never  appear  before  them  in  white,  and 
the  masters  of  bulls  keep  from  them  all  garments  of  blood  and 
scarlet,  as  knowing  that  they  will  be  impatient  of  dvil  usages  and 
discipline  when  their  natures  are  provoked  by  their  proper  antipathies* 
The  ancients  in  their  marital  hieroglyphics^  used  to  aepict  Mercury 
standing  by  Yenus,  to  signify  that  by  fair  language  and  sweet 
entreaties  the  minds  of  each  other  should  be  united;  and  hard  by 

*  Ma{ty  rod  \ifMv  plropa.  icol  Bwdrov. — [Ibid.]  ■  [Juv.  ii.  137.] 

^  Qusedam  parva  quidem,  sed  non  toleranda  maritis. — [Id.  vi.  183.] 
c  [Piut.  praecept.  conjug.,  torn.  vi.  p.  523.] 
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ihem  Suadam  et  Gratias  descripserunt,  they  would  have  all  delicious- 
ness  of  manherSj  compliance  aud  mutual  observance  to  abide®. 

5.  Let  the  husband  and  wife  infinitely  avoid  a  curious  distinction 
of  mine  and  thine^  for  this  hath  caused  all  the  laws  and  all  the  suits 
and  all  the  wars  in  tHe  world;  let  them  who  have  but  one  person 
have  also  buit  one  interest.  The  husband  and  wife  are  heirs  to  each 
other,  as  Dionysius  Halicamasseus^  relates  from  Bomulus,  if  they 
die  without  children ;  but  if  there  be  children,  the  wife  is  rols  Troio-ly 
Myuoi^pos,  'a  partner  in  the  inheritance:'  but  during  their  life  the  use 
and  employment  is  common  to  both  their  necessities;  and  in  this  there 
is  no  otner  difference  of  right  but  that  the  man  hath  the  dispensation 
of  all,  and  may  keep  it  from  his  wife,  just  as  the  governor  of  a  town 
may  keep  it  m>m  the  right  owner ;  he  hath  the  power,  but  no  right  to 
do  so.  And  when  either  of  them  begins  to  impropriate,  it  is  like  a 
tumour  in  the  flesh,  it  draws  more  than  its  share,  but  what  it  feeds  on 
turns  to  a  bile^  And  therefore  the  Bomans  forbad  any  donations  to 
be  made  between  man  and  wife,  because  neither  of  them  could  transfer 
a  new  right  of  those  things  which  already  tiiey  had  in  common ;  but 
this  is  to  be  understood  only  concerning  -the  uses  of  necessity  and 
personal  conveniences,  for  so  all  may  be  the  woman's,  and  all  may  be 
the  man's,  in  several  regards.  Gorvinus  dwells  in  a  iarm  and 
receives  all  its  profits,  and  reaps  and  sows  as  he  please,  and  eats  of 
the  com  and  drinks  of  the  wine;  it  is  his  own;  but  all  that  tflso  is  his 
lord's,  and  for  it  Gorvinus  pays  a(^owledgment,  and  his  ptron  hath 
such  powers  and  uses  of  it  as  are  proper  to  the  lords;  ana  yet  for  all 
this  it  may  be  the  king's  too,  to  all  the  purposes  that  he  can  need, 
and  is  aU  to  be  accounted  in  the  census  and  for  certain  services  and 
times  of  danger :  so  are  the  riches  of  a  family;  they  are  a  woman's  as 
well  as  a  man's :  they  are  hers  for  need,  and  hers  for  ornament,  and 
hers  for  modest  delight,  and  for  the  uses  of  religion  and  prudent 
charity;  but  the  disposing  them  into  portions  of  inheritance,  the 
assignation  of  charges  and  governments,  stipends  and  rewards, 
annuities  and  greater  donatives,  are  the  reserves  of  the  superior  right, 
and  not  to  be  invaded  by  the  under-possessors.  But  in  those  things 
where  they  ought  to  be  common,  if  tne  spleen  or  the  belly  swells  and 
draws  into  its  capacity  much  of  that  which  should  be  spent  upon 
those  parts  which  have  an  equal  right  to  be  maintained,  it  is  a  dropsy 
or  a  consumption  of  the  whole,  something  that  is  evil  because  it  is 
unnatural  and  monstrous.  Macarius  in  his  thirty^second  homily'i 
speaks  folly  in  this  particular;  a  woman  betrothed  to  a  man  bears  all 
her  portion,  and  with  a  mighty  love  pours  it  into  the  hands  of  her 
husband,  and  says,  ^ft^i;  ovh\v  ^o),  '  I  have  notliiug  of  my  own ;'  my 

• HujuB  enixn  ran  sumnaiqne  Toluptas 

Nulla  boni,  quoties  animo  corrupta  superbo 

Plys  aloes  quam  mellis  habet — [Juv.  sat  vL  178.] 

*  [AnUq.  il  25.  torn.  i.  p.  93.]        •  [Sec  vol  viii.  p.  836.]       '  [§  9.  p.  122.] 
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goods,  my  portion,  my  body  and  my  mind,  is  yours.  Tov  vkovTov, 
TTiv  Miav,  Tovs  iiToCvovs'  v6fj^  yhp  iircarra  yCyvercu  tov  y€ya4ur\K6Tos' 
*  all  that  a  woman  hath  is  reckoned  to  the  right  of  her  husband ;  not 
her  wealth  and  her  person  only,  but  her  reputation  and  her  praise :' 
so  Ludan^.  Sut  as  the  earth,  the  mother  of  all  creatures  here 
below,  sends  up  all  its  vapours  and  proper  emissions  at  the  command 
of  the  sun,  and  yet  requires  them  again  to  refresh  her  own  needs,  and 
they  are  deposited  between  them  both  in  the  bosom  of  a  cloud,  as  a 
common  receptacle,  that  they  may  cool  his  flamesf,  and  yet  descend  to 
make  her  fruitful :  so  are  the  proprieties  of  a  wife  to  be  disposed  of  by 
her  lord;  and  yet  all  are  for  her  provisions,  it  being  a  part  of  his 
need  to  refresh  and  supply  hers,  and  it  serves  the  interest  of  both 
while  it  serves  the  necessities  of  either. 

These  are  tiie  duties  of  them  both,  which  have  common  regards 
and  equal  necessities  and  obligations.  And  indeed  there  is  scarce 
any  matter  of  duty  but  it  concerns  them  both  alike,  and  is  only  dis- 
tinguished by  names,  and  hath  its  varietv  by  circumstances  and  little 
accidents:  and  what  in  one  is  called  ^love,'  in  the  other  is  called 
'reverence/  and  what  in  the  wife  is  'obedience,'  the  same  in  the 
man  is  'duty:'  he  provides,  and  she  dispenses;  he  gives  command- 
ments, and  she  rules  by  them;  he  rules  her  by  authority,  And  she 
rules  him  by  love ;  she  ought  by  all  means  to  please  him,  and  he 
must  by  no  means  displease  her.  For  as  the  heart  is  set  in  the  midst 
of  the  body,  and  though  it  strikes  to  one  side  by  the  prerogative  of 
nature,  yet  those  throbs  and  constant  motions  are  felt  on  the  other 
side  also,  and  the  influence  is  equal  to  both :  so  it  is  in  conjugal 
duties;  some  motions  are  to  the  one  side  more  than  to  the  other,  but 
the  interest  is  on  both,  and  the  duty  is  equal  in  the  several  instances. 
If  it  be  otherwise,  the  man  enjoys  a  wife  as  Feriander''  did  his  dead 
Melissa,  by  an  unnatural  union,  neither  pleasing  nor  holy,  useless  to 
all  the  purposes  of  society,  and  dead  to  content. 


SEBMON  XVIIL 

II.  The  next  enquiry  is  more  particular,  and  considers  the  power 
imd  duty  of  the  man.  "  Let  every  one  of  you  so  love  his  wife  even 
as  himself;''  she  is  as  himself  the  man  hath  power  over  her  as  over 
himself,  and  must  love  her  equally. 

1.  A  husband's  power  over  ms  wife  is  paternal  and  friendly,  not 
magisterial  and  despotic.  The  wife  is  in  perpeiua  tv/tela,  '  under 
conduct  and  counsel;'  for  the  power  a  man  hath  is  found^  in  tbe 
understanding,  not  in  the  will  or  force ;  it  is  not  a  power  of  coerdon, 

»  *^TrT6f^w¥liiA(rK9hot.  [cap.  6.  torn,  vil  p.  216.]  *  [Herod.  Terps.  92.] 
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but  a  power  of  advice,  and  that  government  that  wise  men  have  over 
those  who  are  fit  to  be  conducted  by  them.  Et  vos  in  manu  et  in 
tutela  nan  in  servitio  debetis  habere  eaa,  et  mallepatres  vos  ant  viroa 
quam  dommos  did,  said  Valerius  in  Livy ';  'husbands  should  rather 
DC  fathers  than  lords.'  Homer''  adds  more  soft  appellatives  to  the 
character  of  a" husband's  duty; 

irar^p  ijukv  ydp  iari  ahrfi  fcal  TTOTVia  iirirrip, 

'H8^  Kaa-CyvriTos' 
thou  art  to  be  'a  father  and  a  mother  to  her,  and  a  brother :'  and 
great  reason,  unless  the  state  of  marriage  should  be  no  better  than 
the  condition  of  an  orphan;  for  she  that  is  bound  to  leave  father  and 
mother  and  brother  for  thee,  either  is  miserable  like  a  poor  fatherless 
child,  or  else  ought  to  find  all  these,  and  more,  in  thee.  Medea  in 
Euripides  had  cause  to  complain  when  she  found  it  otherwise; 

Tdrrwf  V  So'  liirr*  luifrvx'  *<>^  yv^iiif  Ix** 
yvyaucit  ifffttv  i^Ku&raroi^  ^vt6v 
ks  wp&ra  fi^y  Sci  xp^/A<i(Twy  (nrtofioKy 
w6inw  wpicurOm^  9t<rw6rny  tc  aifULTos 

Which  St.  Ambrose"  well  translates,  'It  is  sad  when  virgins  are 
with  their  own  money  sold  to  sJ'Avery;  and  that  services  are  in  better 
state  than  marriages;  for  they  receive  wages,  but  these  buy  their 
fetters,  and  pay  dear  for  their  loss  of  liberty.'  And  therefore  the 
Romans  expressed  the  man's  power  over  his  wife  but  by  a  gentle 
word  ;  Nee  vero  mulieribus  prafectus  prceponatur,  qui  apud  Qracot 
creari  aolet,  sed  sit  censor  qui  viros  doceat  moderari  uxoribus,  said 
Cicero";  Met  there  be  no  governor  of  the  women  appointed,  but  a 
censor  of  manners,  one  to  teach  the  men  to  moderate  their  wives,' 
that  is,  fairly  to  induce  them  to  the  measures  of  their  own  propor- 
tions. It  was  rarely  observed  of  Philo®,  Ev  to  pii  <l>dvai,  fj  yvvri  ifv 
iboiKas  iiJLol,  &)sXh  juicr  ifiov'  oi  yhp  ijxol  &s  KTrjim  rfiv  aXoBriaxv  ^5o>- 
Kasy  iXka  KoX  avr^v  ^rjKa^  iverov  Kot  kXeoBipav"  '  when  Adam  made 
that  fond  excuse  for  his  folly  in  eating  the  forbidden  firuit,  he  said, 
'  The  woman  Thou  gavest  to  be  'with'  me,  she  gave  me.'  He  says  not, 
'The  woman  which  Thou  gavest  'to'  me,'  no  such  thing;  she  is  none  of 
his  goods,  none  of  his  possessions,  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  his 
servants;  God  did  not  give  her  to  him  so;  but,  'The  woman  Thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,'  that  is,  to  be  my  partner,  the  companion  of 
my  joys  and  sorrows.  Thou  gavest  her  for  use,  not  for  dominion.' 
The  dominion  of  a  man  over  his  wife  is  no  other  than  as  the  soul 
rules  the  body;  for  which  it  takes  a  mighty  care,  and  uses  it  with  a 
delicate  tenderness,  and  cares  for  it  in  ail  contingencies,  and  watches 
to  keep  it  from  all  evils,  and  studies  to  make  for  it  fair  provisions. 


«'  [Lil 
1  [Me 


[Lib.  xxxiT.  7.]  col.  283  F.] 

[II.  f .  429.]  ■  [De  rep.,  liK  ir.  apud  Non.  MarcelL 

[Med.  230.J  cap.  ix.  De  num.  et  caa.,  p.  499.] 

u  £xhort.  yirg.  [cap.  ir.  §  23.  torn.  ii.        ^  [Leg.  allegor.,  lib.  iii.  torn.  L  p. 270.] 
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and  very  often  is  led  by  its  inclinations  and  desires^  and  does  never 

contradict  its  appetites  but  when  they  are  evil^  and  then  also  not 

without  some  trouble  and  sorrow ;  and  its  government  comes  only  to 

this,  it  furnishes  the  body  with  light  and  understanding,  and  the 

body  furnishes  the  soul  with  hands  and  feet;  the  soul  governs, 

because  the  body  cannot  else  be  happy,  but  the  government  is  no 

other  than  provision;  as  a  nurse  governs  a  child,  when  she  causes 

him  to  eat,  and  to  be  warm,  and  dry,  and  quiet.  And  yet  even  the  very 

government  itself  is  divided,  for  man  and  wife  in  the  family  are  as 

the  sun  and  moon  in  the  firmament  of  heaven ;  he  rules  by  day  and 

she  by  night,  that  is,  in  the  lesser  and  more  proper  circles  of  her 

affairs,  in  the  conduct  of  domestic  provisions  and  necessary  ofi&ces, 

and  shines  only  by  his  light,  and  rules  by  his  authority ;  and  as  the 

moon  in  opposition  to  the  sun  shines  brightest,  that  is,  then  when 

she  is  in  her  own  circles  and  separate  regions ;  so  is  the  authority 

of  the  wife  then  most  conspicuous,  when  she  is  separate  and  in  her 

proper  sphere;  in  gynaceoy  in  the  nursery  and  offices  of  domestic  em- 

ploymeitt :  but  when  she  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  her  brother, 

that  is,  in  that  place  and  employment  in  which  his  care  and  proper 

offices  are  employed,  her  light  is  not  seen,  her  authority  hath  no 

proper  business.     But  else  there  is  no  difference:  for  'they  were 

Darbarous  people  among  whom  wives  were  instead  of  servants,^  said 

Spartianus''  in  Cai'acalla ;  and  it  is  a  sign  of  impotency  and  weakness 

to  force  the  camels  to  kneel  for  their  load  because  thou  hast  not 

spirit  and  strength  enough  to  climb;  to  make  the  affections  and 

evenness  of  a  wSe  bend  by  the  flexures  of  a  servant,  is  a  sign  the 

man  is  not  wise  enough  to  govern  when  another  stands  by.      So 

many  differences  as  can  be  in  the   appeUatives   of  dominus  and 

domina^  governor  and  governess,  lord  and  lady,  master  and  mistress, 

the  same  difference  there  is  in  the  authority  of  man  and  woman,  and 

no  more;  8i^  tu  Caius,  ego  Caia^,  was  publicly  proclaimed  upon  the 

threshold  of  the  young  man's  house,  when  the  bride  entered  into 

his  hands  and  power ;  and  the  title  of  domina  in  the  sense  of  the 

dvil  law  was  among  the  Romans  given  to  wives. 

Hi  dominam  Ditis  thalamo  deducere  adorti, 

said  Virgil":  where  though  Servius  says  it  was  spoken  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  who  called  the  wife  bicnrowav,  'lady,'  or  'mis- 
tress,' yet  it  was  so  amongst  both  the  nations; 

Ac  domum  dominam  yoca, 

says  Catullus^; 

Herebit  dominae  vir  comes  ipse  sue, 

so  Martial " ;  and  therefore  although  there  is  a  just  measure  of  sub- 

»  rVid.  cap.  TiL]  ■  [^n.  vi  897.] 

«  [Jhrov,  Or.]  *  Epithal.  Julise.  [carm.  Iz.  lin.  81.] 

'  [Plut  quast  rom.,  torn.  Tii  p.  99.]  "  [Lib.  xi.  ep.  7.] 
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jection  and  obedience  dne  &om  the  wife  to  the  husband  (as  I  shall 
after  explain),  yet  nothing  of  this  is  expressed  in  the  man's  character, 
or  in  his  dut^ ;  he  is  not  commanded  to  role,  nor  instructed  how,  nor 
bidden  to  exact  obedience,  or  to  defend  his  privilege;  all  his  duty  is 
signified  by  love,  by  '  nourishing  and  cherishing'/  bv  being  joined 
to  her  in  all  the  unions  of  chfffity,  by  '  not  being  bitter  to  her  V 
by  '  dwelling  with  her  according  to  Knowledge,  giving  honour  to 
her' :'  so  that  it  seems  to  be  with  husbands  as  it  is  with  bishops 
and  priests,  to  whom  much  honour  is  due,  but  yet  so  that  if  they 
stand  upon  it  and  challenge  it,  they  become  less  honourable :  and  as 
amongst  men  and  women  humihty  is  the  way  to  be  preferred;  so  it 
is  in  husbands,  they  shall  prevail  by  cession,  by  sweetness  and  coun- 
sel, and  charity  and  compliance.  So  that  we  cannot  discourse  of  the 
man's  right  without  describing  the  measures  of  his  duty ;  that  there- 
fore follows  next. 

2.  "  Let  him  love  his  wife  even  as  himself:''  thaf  s  his  duty,  and 
the  measure  of  it  too ;  which  is  so  plain,  that  if  he  understands  how 
he  treats  himself,  there  needs  nothing  be  added  concerning  his  de- 
meanour towards  her,  save  only  that  we  add  the  particulars  in  which 
holy  scripture  instances  this  general  commandment. 

Mt/  TTiKpaCvere*  thafs  the  first,  'Be  not  bitter  against  her;'  and 
this  is  the  least  index  and  signification  of  love.  A  civil  man  is  never 
bitter  against  a  friend  or  a  stranger,  much  less  to  him  that  enters 
under  his  roof,  and  is  secured  by  the  laws  of  hospitality :  but  a  wife 
does  all  that  and  more;  she  quits  all  her  interest  for  his  love,  she 
gives  him  all  that  she  can  give,  she  is  as  much  the  same  person  as 
another  can  be  the  same,  who  is  conjoined  by  love,  and  mystery,  and 
religion,  and  all  that  is  sacred  and  profane. 

Non  equidem  hoc  dubitee,  amborum  foedere  certo 
Consentire  dies,  et  ab  uno  udere  duel* ; 

they  have  the  same  fortune,  the  same  family,  the  same  children,  the 
same  religion,  the  same  interest,  'the  same  flesh,'  erunt  duo  in  car- 
nem  unam;  and  therefore  this  the  apostle  urges  for  his  /ut^  iriKpaCvtre^ 
"  no  man  hateth  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it ;" 
and  he  certainly  is  strangely  sacrilegious  and  a  violator  of  the  rights 
of  hospitality  and  sanctuary,  who  uses  her  rudely,  who  is  fled  for 
protection,  not  only  to  his  house,  but  also  to  his  heart  and  bosom. 
A  wise  man  will  not  wrangle  with  any  one,  much  less  with  his  dearest 
relative ;  and  if  it  be  accounted  undecent  to  embrace  in  pubUc,  it  is 
extremely  shameful  to  brawl  in  public :  for  the  other  is  in  itself  law- 
ful ;  but  tliis  never,  though  it  were  assisted  with  the  best  circum- 
stances of  which  it  is  capable.  Marcus  Aurelius  said,  that '  a  wise 
man  ought  often  to  admonish  his  wife,  to  reprove  her  seldom,  but 

«  Ephes.  T.  29.         T  Col.  iii.  19.  ■  1  Pet  iii.  7.  '  [Perfc  t.  45.] 
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never  to  lay  his  hands  upon  her^.'  Neque  verberibus  neque  maledic- 
tU  exasperandam  uxorem,  said  the  doctors  of  the  Jews ;  and  Homer 
brings  in  Jupiter  sometimes  speaking  sharply  to  Juno  (according  to 
the  Qreek  liberty  and  empire)^  but  made  a  pause  at  striking  her^ 

02r  fjiitM  oVt,  c2  a9rc  icawoppa^^iyf  AXeyfu^r 

And  the  ancients  use  to  sacrifice  to  Juno  yofirikios,  or,  Hhe  presi- 
dent of  marriage/  without  gall ;  and  St.  Basil  <i  observes  and  urges 
it  by  way  of  upbraiding  quarrelling  husbands,  Miam  vipera  virus  oh 
nuptiarum  venerationem  evomit,  *  the  viper  casts  all  his  poison  when 
he  marries  his  female  /  tu  duritiam  animi,  tuferitatem,  tu  crudeli- 
tatem  ob  unionis  reverentiam  non  depanis  ?  He  is  worse  than  a  viper 
who  for  the  reverence  of  this  sacred  union  will  not  abstain  from  such 
a  poisonous  bitterness ;  and  how  shall  he  embrace  that  person  whom 
he  hath  smitten  reproachfully;  for  those  kindnesses  are  undecent 
which  the  fighting  man  pays  unto  his  wife.  St.  Chiysostom^  preaching 
earnestly  against  this  barbarous  inhumanity  of  striking  the  wife  or 
revibng  her  with  evil  language,  says  it  is  as  if  a  king  should  beat  his 
viceroy  and  use  him  like  a  dog;  from  whom  most  of  that  reverence 
and  majesty  must  needs  depart  which  he  first  put  upon  him,  and  the 
subjects  shall  pay  him  less  duty  by  how  much  nis  prince  hath  treated 
him  with  less  civility;  but  the  loss  redounds  to  himself;  and  the 
government  of  the  whole  family  shall  be  disordered  if  blows  b^  laid 
upon  that  shoulder  which  together  with  the  other  ought  to  bear^o- 
thing  but  the  cares  and  the  issues  of  a  prudent  government.  And  it 
is  observable,  that  no  taan  ever  did  tliis  rudeness  for  a  virtuous  end ; 
it  is  an  incompetent  instrument,  and  may  proceed  from  wrath  and 
folly,  but  can  never  end  in  virtue  and  the  unions  of  a  prudent  and 
fair  society.  Q»od  si  verberaveris,  exasperabis  morbum,  saith  St. 
Ghrysostom',  asperitas  enim  mansuetudine,  non  alia  asperitafe,  dis- 
solvitur ;  '  if  you  strike,  you  exasperate  the  wound,'  and,  like  Cato 
at  Utica  in  his  despair,  tear  the  wounds  in  pieces ;  and  yet  he  that 
did  so  ill  to  himself  whom  he  loved  well,  he  loved  not  women 
tenderly,  and  yet  would  never  strike ;  and  if  the  man  cannot  endure 
her  talking,  how  c^  she  endure  his  striking  ?  But  this  caution  con- 
tains a  duty  in  it  which  none  prevaricates  but  the  meanest  of  the 
people,  fools  and  bedlams,  whose  kindness  is  a  curse,  whose  govem- 

*  Ah  lapia  est  ferramque,  suam  quicunque  pnellam 
Verberat:  e  coelo  deripit  ille  deos. 
Sit  satis  e  membris  tenuem  rescindere  restem : 

Sit  satis  ornatns  dissoluisse  comae : 
Sit  lacrymas  movisfie  satis ;  quater  iUe  beatus, 

Quo  tenera  into  flere  puella  potest 
Sed  manibas  qui  ssbtus  erit,  scutumque  sudemque 
Is  gerat,  et  xniti  sit  procul  a  Veiiere. 

TibuU.  [lib.  L  el.  10.  lin.  69.] 

*  [11.  o'.  16.]  *  [In  1  Cor.  hom.  xxTi.,prop.  fin.  torn* 

*  [Hexaem.  hom.Tii.,  juxtainteipreta-      x.  col.  238  sqq.] 

tionem  Frontonis  Ducsei,  torn,  t  p.  91 D.]  *  [Ubi  supr.  coL  239  C] 
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ment  is  by  chance  and  violence^  and  their  flEunilies  are  herds  of  talking 
cattle. 

Sic  alternos  reficit  cunus 
Alternas  amor,  sic  astrigeris 
Bellum  discors  ezulat  oris. 
Use  Concordia  temperat  aequis 
Elementa  modis,  ut  pugnantia 
Vicibas  cedant  humida  siccis, 
Jttngantque  fidem  frigora  flammis  s. 

The  marital  love  is  infinitely  removed  from  all  possibility  of  such 
rudeness  :  it  is  a  thing  pure  as  lights  sacred  as  a  temple^  lasting  as 
the  world;  Amicitia  gua  desinere potuit  nunquam  vera  fuU,  said 
one**;  Hhat  love  that  can  cease  was  never  true:'  it  is  piuXia,  so 
Moses*  called  it;  it  is  eiJvota,  so  St. Paul ^;  it  is  (jyikdrrj^,  so  Homer*'; 
it  is  4>iKo(t>po(Tvvr\,  so  Plutarch^ ;  that  is^  it  contains  in  it  all  sweet- 
ness^ and  all  society^  and  all  felicity^  and  all  prudence^  and  all  wisdom. 
For  there  is  nothing  can  please  a  man  withont  love ;  and  if  a  man 
be  weary  of  the  wise  discourses  of  the  apostles^  and  of  the  innocency 
of  an  even  and  a  private  fortune^  or  hates  peace  or  a  fruitful  year^  he 
hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the  choicest  flowers  of  paradise ; 
*  for  nothing  can  sweeten  felicity  itself^  but  love ;'  but  when  a  man 
dweUs  in  love^  then  the  breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  drop- 
pings upon  the  hill  of  Hermon^  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light  of 
heaven^  she  is  a  fountain  sealed^  and  he  can  quench  his  thirst,  and 
ease  his  cares^  and  lay  lus  sorrows  down  upon  ner  lap,  and  can  retire 
home  as  to  his  sanctuary  and  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness 
and  chaste  refreshments.  No  man  can  teU  but  he  that  loves  lus 
children,  how  many  delicious  accents  make  a  man's  heart  dance  in 
the  pretty  conversation  of  those  dear  pledges;  their  childislmess, 
their  stammering,  their  little  angers,  their  innocence,  their  imper- 
fections, their  necessities,  are  so  many  little  emanations  of  joy  and 
comfort  to  him  that  delights  in  their  persons  and  society ;  but  he 
that  loves  not  his  wife  and  children,  teeds  a  lioness  at  home,  and 
broods  a  nest  of  sorrows ;  and  blessing  itself  cannot  make  him  happy; 
so  that  all  the  conmiancbnents  of  God  enjoining  a  man  to  love  his 
wife,  are  nothing  but  so  many  necessities  and  capacities  of  joy°*. 
''  She  that  is  loved  is  safe,  and  he  that  loves  is  joyful/'  Love  is  a 
union  of  all  things  excellent :  it  contains  in  it  proportion  and  satis- 
faction and  rest  and  confidence ;  and  I  wish  that  this  were  so  much 
proceeded  in,  that  the  heathens  themselves  could  not  go  beyond  us 
in  this  virtue,  and  its  proper  and  its  app^ndent  happiness.     Tiberius 

*  [Boeth.  de  con  sol.,  lib.  iv.  metr.  6.  lin.  16.] 
*  [S.  HieroD.  ep.  i.  ad  Rufin.  in  fin.  J  [1  Cor.  vii.  8.] 

torn.  iv.  part  2.  col.  4.]  k  J II.  (.  209  et  passim.] 

i  [Exod.  xxi.  10,  LXX.]  »  [Praecept  conjug.,  torn.  vi.  p.  bZ^.^ 

■       Felices  ter  et  amplius, 

Qiios  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nee  malis 

Divulsus  querimoniis 
Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die. — [llor.  od.  L  13.  lin.  17.] 
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Gracchus''  chose  to  die  for  the  safety  of  his  wife ;  and  yet  methinks 
to  a  Christian  to  do  so  should  be  no  hard  thing ;  for  many  servants 
will  die  for  their  masters^  and  many  gentlemen  will  die  for  their 
friend ;  but  the  examples  are  not  so  many  of  those  that  are  ready  to  do 
it  for  their  dearest  relatives^  and  yet  some  there  have  been :  fiaptista 
Fregosa^  tells  of  a  Neapolitan  that  gave  himself  a  slave  to  the  Moors 
that  he  might  follow  his  wife ;  and  JL)ominicus  Catalusius''^  the  prince 
of  Lesbos^  kept  company  with  his  lady  when  she  was  a  leper;  and 
these  are  greater  things  than  to  die.  But  the  cases  in  wrdch  this 
can  be  required  are  so  rare  and  contingent^  that  holy  scripture  in- 
stances not  the  duty  in  this  particular ;  but  it  contains  in  it^  that  the 
husband  should  nourish  ana  cherish  her,  that  he  should  refresh  her 
sorrows  and  entice  her  fears  into  confidence  and  pretty  arts  of  rest; 
for  even  the  fig-trees  that  grew  in  paradise  had  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
and  harshnesses  fit  to  mortiff  the  too  forward  lusting  after  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  fruit.  But  it  wul  concern  the  prudence  of  the  husband's 
love  to  make  the  cares  and  evils  as  simple  and  easy  as  he  can,  by 
doublmg  the  joys  and  acts  of  a  careful  friendship ;  by  tolerating  her 
infirmities^  because  by  so  doing  he  either  cures  her,  or  makes  him- 
self better;  by  fairly  expounding  all  the  httle  traverses  of  sodel^ 
and  communication ;  by  '  taking  every  thing  by  the  right  handle,'  as 
Plutarch's'  expression  is ;  for  there  is  nothing  but  may  be  misinter- 
preted, and  yet  if  it  be  capable  of  a  fair  construction,  it  is  the  office 
of  love  to  m&ke  it. 

Jove  will  account  that  to  be  well  said,  which  it  may  be  was  not  so 
intended,  and  then  it  may  cause  it  to  be  so  another  time. 

3.  Hither  also  is  to  be  referred  that  he  secure  the  interest  of  her 
virtue  and  fehcity  by  a  fair  example ;  for  a  wife  to  a  husband  is  a 
line  or  superficies,  it  hath  dimensions  of  its  own,  but  no  motion  or 
proper  affections,  but  commonly  puts  on  such  images  of  virtues  or 
vices  as  are  presented  to  her  by  her  husband's  idea ;  and  if  thou  beest 
vicious,  complain  not  that  she  is  infected  that  lies  in  thy  bosom,  the 
interest  of  whose  loves  ties  her  to  transcribe  thy  copy,  and  write  after 
the  characters  of  thy  manners.  Paris  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and 
Helena  was  an  adulteress,  and  she  added  covetousness  upon  her  own 
account:  but  Ulysses  was  a  prudent  man,  and  a  wary  counsellor, 
sober  and  severe ;  and  he  eflbrmed  his  wife  into  such  imageiy  as  he 

■  [Plut  in  vit  Tib.  et  C.  Gracch.,  cap.         «  [Sen  Fulgos.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.] 
i  torn.  iv.  p.  610.]  p  [Ibid.] 

q  Uzoris  vitium  toUas  opus  est,  ant  fens : 
Qui  tollit  vitium,  uxorem  commodiuBcnlam  ribi  pnestat ; 
Qui  fert,  sese  meliorem  facit 

Varro.  [In  Sat.  Menipp.  (sed  paulo  aliter)  apud  AuL  OelL  i.  17.] 
'  [Qu.  Epictetna'  ?  Enchirid.,  cap.  Ixt.] 
'  Eurip.  [Apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  p.  620.] 
IV.  Q 
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desired ;  and  she  was  chaste  as  the  snows  upon  the  mountains^  dili- 
gent as  the  fatal  sisters^  always  bnsy^  and  always  fiEdthfal ; 

*  she  had  a  lazy  tongue^  and  a  busy  hand/ 

4.  Above  all  the  instances  of  love  let  him  preserve  towards  her  an 
inviolable  faith,  and  an  unspotted  chastity*;  for  this  is  the  marriage- 
ring,  it  ties  two  hearts  by  an  eternal  band ;  it  is  like  the  chembim^s 
flaming  sword  set  for  the  guard  of  paradise ;  he  that  passes  into  that 
garden  now  that  it  is  immured  by  Christ  and  the  church,  enters  into 
the  shades  of  death.  No  man  must  touch  the  forbidden  tree,  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden,  which  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  life. 
Chastity  is  the  security  of  love,  and  preserves  all  the  mysteriousness 
like  the  secrets  of  a  temple.  Under  this  lock  is  deposited  security  of 
families,  the  union  of  affections,  the  repairer  of  accidental  breaches. 

-"^^  Kai  0"^*  Attfitrn  pwImul  A.Am»* 

Ell  c&j^y  ii'^oifu  6fio0Bii¥M  ^iKSttiti  '. 

This  is  a  grace  that  is  shut  up  and  secured  by  all  arts  of  heaven^  and 
the  defence  of  laws,  the  locl^  and  bars  of  modesi^,  by  honour  and 
reputation,  by  fear  and  shame,  by  interest  and  high  regards;  and 
that  contract  that  is  intended  to  be  for  ever,  is  yet  dissolved  and 
broken  by  the  violation  of  this ;  nothing  but  death  can  do  so  much 
evil  to  the  holy  rites  of  marriage,  as  unchastity  and  breach  of  faith 
can.  The  shepherd  Crathis^  falling  in  love  with  a  she-goat  had  his 
brains  beaten  out  with  a  buck  as  he  lay  asleep;  and  hj  the  laws  of 
the  Romans'  a  man  might  kill  his  daughter  or  his  wife  if  he  sur- 
prised her  in  the  breach  of  her  holy  vows,  which  are  as  sacred  as  the 
threads  of  life,  secret  as  the  privacies  of  the  sanctuary,  and  holy  as 
the  society  of  angels. 

NullsB  sunt  inimidtia  nisi  amoris  aoerbse  * ; 

and  God  that  commanded  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  left  it  in  our 
choice,  and  hath  not  commanded  us  to  forgive  an  adulterous  hus- 
band or  a  wife,  but  the  offaided  part/s  displeasure  may  pass  into  an 
eternal  separation  of  society  and  friendship.  Now  in  this  grace  it  is 
fit  that  the  wisdom  and  severity  of  the  man  should  hold  forth  a  pure 
taper,  that  his  wife  may,  by  seeing  the  beauties  and  transparency  of 
that  crystal,  dress  her  mind  and  her  body  by  the  light  of  so  pure 
reflections ;  it  is  certain  he  will  expect  it  from  the  modesty  and  re- 
tirement, from  the  passive  nature  and  colder  temper,  from  the  humi- 
lity and  fear,  from  the  honour  and  love,  of  his  wife,  that  she  be  pure 

«  [Vid.  Soph.  Philoct  97.]  ausc.  158.  t  ii.  p.  84«.] 
•  Koi  hy60tvTotf  Tnpowri  rhy  yd/wy.  «  [Horn.  U.  f.  205,  9.] 

[*Ey  T^  ^AaiHt  worofi^  ywvaff9ai  ^9oy         r  f^lian.  de  animal.  vL  42.] 

oyona{ofMyriy  Acvjc^vAAov,  V  ol  ^i|Ad-  *  [Digest,  lib.  xlviii.  cap.  dS.  tom.iii. 

nnroi    r&y   hvZp&y  tipwrS/ityoi  piwrovffi  p.  1521. J 

vcpi  rhywap$4yioy  BiXafuty,  koI  iuf^fVToy  •        '  [Propert,  lib.  ii.  eL  8.  lin«  S.] 

TiipoiMri  rhy  yilfMy.  — Aristot,  mizab* 
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as  the  eye  of  heaven :  and  therefore  it  is  but  reason  that  the  wisdom 
and  nobleness^  the  love  and  confidence,  the  strength  and  severity  of 
the  man,  shoald  be  as  holy  and  certain  in  this  grace,  as  he  is  a  severe 
exactor  of  it  at  her  hands,  who  can  more  easily  be  tempted  by  an- 
other, and  less  by  herself. 

These  ore  the  little  lines  of  a  man's  duty,  which,  like  threads  of 
light  from  the  body  of  the  son,  do  clearly  describe  dl  the  regions  of 
his  proper  obligations. 

m.  Now  concerning  the  woman's  duty,  although  it  consists  in 
doing  whatsoever  her  husband  commands,  and  so  receives  measures 
from  the  rules  of  his  government,  yet  there  are  also  some  lines  of  life 
depicted  upon  her  hands  by  which  she  may  read  and  know  how  to 
proportion  out  her  duty  to  her  husband. 

1.  The  j5rst  is  obedience;  which  because  it  is  no  where  enjoined 
that  the  man  should  exact  of  her,  but  often  commanded  to  ner  to 
pay,  gives  demonstration  that  it  is  a  voluntary  cession  that  is  re- 
quired; such  a  cession  as  must  be  without  coercion  and  violence  on 
his  part,  but  upon  fair  inducements,  and  reasonableness  in  the  thing, 
and  out  of  love  and  honour  on  her  part.  When  God  commands  us 
to  love  Him,  He  means  we  should  obey  Him ;  ''This  is  love,  that  ye 
keep  My  commandments;''  and  ''if  ye  love  Me,"  said  our  Lord, 
''keep  My  commandments:"  now  as  iSirist  is  to  the  church,  so  is 
man  to  the  wife ;  and  therefore  obedience  is  the  best  instance  of  her 
love ;  for  it  proclaims  her  submission,  lier  humility,  her  opinion  of 
his  wisdom,  his  pre-eminence  in  the  family,  the  right  of  his  privilege, 
and  the  injunction  imposed  by  God  upon  her  sex,  that  although  in 
sorrow  she  bring  forth  children,  yet  with  love  and  choice  she  should 
obey.  The  man's  authority  is  love,  and  the  woman's  love  is  obedi- 
ence; and  it  was  not  righ%  observed  of  him  that  said,  when 
woman  fell,  '  God  made  her  timorous,  that  she  might  be  ruled,'  apt 
and  easy  to  obey;  for  this  obedience  is  no  way  founded  in  fear,  but 
in  love  and  reverence ;  recepta  renerentuB  €Mt  ri  mulier  viro  subsit, 
said  the  law**.  Unless  abo  that  we  will  add,  that  it  is  an  effect  of 
that  modesty  which  like  rubies  adorns  the  necks  and  cheeks  of 
women; 

pudicitia  est  pater, 

Eos  ma^ificare,  qui  nos  socias  Bumpaeront  sibi  *, 

said  the  maiden  in  the  comedy;  'it  is  modesty  to  advance  and  highly 
to  honour  them,  who  have  honoured  us  by  making  us  to  be  the  com- 
panions' of  their  dearest  excellencies.  For  the  woman  that  went 
before  the  man  in  the  way  of  death,  is  commanded  to  follow  him  in 

^  C.  '  Alia/  De  solut  matrim.  [Di-         "  Plantns  in  Sticha   [act.  L  so.  2. 
gest.,  libb  zziv.  tit.  iiL  cap.  14.  torn.  ii.     lin.  43.1 
p.608.] 

Q2 
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the  way  of  love ;  and  that  makes  the  society  to  be  perfect^  and  the 
union  profitable,  and  the  harmony  complete. 

Inferior  matrQn»  suo  ut,  Sezte  *,  marito  i 
Non  aliter  Aierint  fcemina  Tirque  pares  •« 

For  then  the  soul  and  body  make  a  perfect  man,  when  the  soul  com- 
mands wisely,  or  rules  lovingly,  ana  cares  profitably,  and  provides 
plentifully,  and  conducts  charitably  that  body  which  is  its  partner, 
and  yet  the  inferior.  Bat  if  the  oody  shall  give  laws,  ana  by  the 
violence  of  the  appetite  first  abuse  the  understanding,  and  then  pos- 
sess the  superior  portion  of  the  will  and  choice,  the  body  and  the 
soul  are  not  apt  company,  and  the  man  is  a  fool,  and  miserable.  If 
the  soul  rules  not,  it  cannot  be  a  companion ;  either  it  must  govern 
or  be  a  slavey  never  was  king  deposed  and  suffered  to  live  in  the 
state  of  peerage  and  equal  honour,  but  made  a  prisoner  or  put  to 
death ;  and  those  women  that  had  rather  lead  the  blind  than  follow 
prudent  guides,  rule  fools  and  easy  men  than  obey  the  powerful  and 
wise,  never  made  a  good  society  in  a  house :  a  wife  never  can  become 
equal  but  by  obeying;  but  so  her  power,  while  it  is  in  minority, 
makes  up  the  authority  of  the  man  integral,  and  becomes  one  govern- 
ment, as  themselves  are  one  man.  ^'  Male  and  female  created  He 
them,  and  called  their  name  Adam,'^  saith  the  holv  scripture'; 
they  are  but  one :  and  therefore  the  several  parts  of  this  one  man 
must  stand  in  the  place  where  God  appointed^  that  the  lower  parts 
may  do  their  offices  in  their  own  station,  and  promote  the  common 
interest  of  the  whole.     A  ruling  woman  is  intolerable; 

-— ^  faciunt  gprariora  coact» 
Imperio  sexusf. 

But  that's  not  all,  for  she  is  miserable  too ;  for 

It  is  a  sad  calamity  for  a  woman  to  be  joined  to  a  fool  or  a  weak 
person;  it  is  like  a  guard  of  geese  to  keep  the  capitol;  or  as  if  a  flock 
of  sheep  should  read  grave  lectures  to  their  shepherd,  and  give  him 
orders  where  he  shall  conduct  them  to  pasture. 

O  yere  Phrygi®,  neque  enim  Phrygea*?— 

It  is  a  curse  that  God  threatened  sinning  persons,  Devoratum  est 
robur  eorum,facH  9unt  quasi  mulieres;  effcsminati  daminabuntw  eisK 
To  be  ruled  by  weaker  people, 

9ov\ov  ytviaOai  wapfuppovowros  9€<nr6rov  K 

^  [Leg.  *  Priace.']  *  [Mcnand.  ap.]  StoV.  [flor.  Uxiv.  5.] 

•  [Mart,  lib.  viii  ep.  12.]  >  fVirg.  ^n.,ix.  617.] 

'  Gen.  T.  2.  i  [laaiah  iii.  4.  ed.  vulg.] 

a  [Juv.  vL  134.]  "•  [ Arisloph.  Plut  2.] 
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'to  have  a  fool  to  one^s  master/  is  the  fate  of  miserable  and  un- 
blessed people :  and  the  wife  can  be  no  ways  happy  unless  she  be 
governed  by  a  prudent  lord,  whose  conmiands  are  sober  counsels, 
whose  authority  is  paternal,  whose  orders  are  provisions,  and  whose 
sentences  ar»  charity. 

Sut  now  concerning  the  measures  and  limits  of  this  obedience,  we 
can  best  take  accounts  from  scripture :  h  iravrl,  saith  the  apostle', 
'in  all  things/  ut  Domino,  ^ as  to  the  Lord,'  and  that's  large 
enough :  'as  unto  a  lord,'  nt  ancilla  domino  ;  so  St.  Hierome"*  under- 
stands it,  who  neither  was  a  friend  to  the  sex,  nor  to  marriage;  but 
his  mistake  is  soon  confuted  by  the  text;  it  is  not  ut  dominis,  be 
subject  to  your  husbands  'as  unto  lords,'  but  &s  ru  KvpCt^,  that 
is,  in  all  religion,  in  reverence  and  in  love,  in  duty  and  zeal,  in  faith 
and  knowledge.  Or  else  &s  T<p  KvpCtf  may  signify,  'wives  be  subject 
to  your  husbands,  but  yet  so  that  at  the  same  tune  ye  be  subject  to 
the  Lord :'  for  thaf  s  the  measure  of  h  iravrl,  '  in  all  things ;'  and 
it  is  more  plain  in  the  parallel  place,  &s  ivrJK€v  iv  KvpCt^,  '  as  it  is 
fit  in  the  Lord":'  religion  must  be  the  measure  of  your  obedience 
and  subjection ;  intra  Umites  disciplina,  so  Tertullian®  expresses  it. 
nivra  iikv  r^  ivbpl  TttidoiUirq^  m  yafikv  &kovtos  iK€Cvov  vpa^al  ttotc, 
irkriv  o(ra  €ls  iipenjv  kolL  (ro<l>lav^  bia(j>ip€iv  vo/xiC^roi*  so  Qemens 
Alexandiinus^;  'Li  all  things  let  the  wife  be  subject  to  the  hus- 
band, so  as  to  do  nothing  against  his  will,  those  only  thin^  ex- 
cepted in  which  he  is  impious  or  refractory  in  things  pertaining  to 
wisdom  and  piety.' 

But  in  this  also  there  is  some  peculiar  caution.  For  although  in 
those  things  which  are  of  the  necessary  parts  of  faith  and  holy  life 
the  woman  is  only  subject  to  Christ,  who  only  is  and  can  be  Lord  of 
consciences,  and  commands  alone  where  the  conscience  is  instructed 
and  convinced;  yet  as  it  is  part  of  the  man's  office  to  be  a  teacher 
and  a  prophet  and  a  guide  and  a  master,  so  also  it  will  relate  very 
much  to  the  demonstration  of  their  affections  to  obey  his  counsels,  to 
imitate  his  virtues,  to  be  directed  by  his  wisdom,  to  have  her  per- 
suasion measured  by  the  lines  of  his  exceUent  religion.  CWx  ^ov 
^  tr^iAvhv  dicov(rai  yojuier^s  kv/ovtrqst  ^Av^p,  inrap  (ri  yyol  iaai 
KoBrfyrjT^s  Kot  (f>iX6<ro<t>os  ical  biZicKaXos  r&v  KaKkUrrtav  koX  Bctori- 
T(ov  'It  were  hugely  decent,'  saith  Plutarch',  'that  the  wife  should 
acknowledge  her  husband  for  her  teacher  and  -her  guide :'  for  then 
when  she  is  what  he  please  to  efibrm  her,  he  hath  no  cause  to  com- 
plain if  she  be  no  better;  r^  d^  roiavra  tiaBrfpLara  vp&Tov  int^Umiai 
T&v  dr^TTO)]/  rhs  ywdxKas,  'his  precepts  and  wise  counsels  can  draw 
her  off  from  vanities :'  and  as  he  said  of  geometry,  that  if  she  be 
skilled  in  that  she  wiU  not  easily  be  a  gamester  or  a  dancer,  may 

»  Eph.  Y.  24.  •  [De  idol.,  §  15.  p.  95.] 

"  [Vid.  in  loc,  torn.  Vf,  par.  i.  coL         '  [Leg.  awnipiw.'] 
d89.]  4  Strom.  []ib.iT.  cap.  19.  p.  620.] 

*  Col.  ill.  18.  '  [Pnecept  conjug.,  torn.  yL  p.  548.] 
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perfectlj  be  said  of  religion ;  if  she  suffers  herself  to  be  gaided  by  his 
counsel  and  efformed  by  his  rel^on^  either  he  is  an  ill  master  in  his 
religion^  or  he  may  secure  in  her  and  for  hi&  advantage  an  excellent 
virtue.  And  although  in  matters  of  religion  the  husband  hath  no 
empire  and  command,  yet  if  there  be  a  place  left  to  persuade,  and 
entreat,  and  induce  by  arguments,  there  is  not  in  a  family  a  greater 
endearment  of  affections  than  the  unity  of  religion :  and  anciently  it 
was  not  permitted  to  a  woman  to  have  a  religion  by  herself;  Eosdem 
quos  maritus,  nosae  deos  et  colere  solos  uxor  debet,  said  Plutarch': 
and  the  rites  which  a  woman  performs  severally  from  her  husband 
are  not  pleasing  to  God;  and  therefore  Pomponia  Grsedna',  because 
she  entertained  a  stranger  reUgion,  was  permitted  to  the  judgment  of 
her  husband  Plantius.  And  this  whole  affair  is  no  stranger  to 
Christianity,  for  the  christian  woman  was  not  suffered  to  many  an 
unbelieving  man :  and  although  this  is  not  to  be  extended  to  diffe- 
rent opinions  within  the  limits  of  the  common  faith;  vet  thus  much 
advantage  is  won  or  lost  by  it,  that  the  comphance  of  the  wife  and 
submission  of  her  understanding  to  the  better  rule  of  her  husband  in 
matters  of  religion,  will  help  very  much  to  warrant  her  though  she 
should  be  mispersuaded  in  a  matter  less  necessary ;  yet  nothing  can 
warrant  her  in  her  separate  rites  and  manners  of  worshippings  but 
an  invincible  necessity  of  conscience  and  a  curious  infalHble  truth ; 
and  if  she  be  deceived  alone  she  hath  no  excuse;  if  with  him,  she 
hath  much  pity,  and  some  degrees  of  warranty  under  the  protection 
of  humility,  and  duty,  and  dear  affections.  And  she  will  find  that  it 
is  part  of  her  privilege  and  right  to  partake  of  the  mysteries  and 
blessings  of  her  husband's  religion;  yvvaXKa  yofjxTrjv  Korh  v6imws 
ifpohs  <rw€\$ova-av  ca^bpl  koiv(ov6v  hTrdvreov  ctvat.  xprjfMTiov  re  koX 
Up<ov,  said  Bomulus*;  '  a  woman  by  the  holy  laws  ha^h  right  to  par- 
take of  her  husband's  goods,  and  her  husband's  sacrifices  and  holy 
things.'  Where  there  is  a  schism  in  one  bed,  there  is  a  nursery  of 
temptations,  and  love  is  persecuted  and  in  perpetual  danger  to  be 
destroyed ;  there  dwell  jealousies,  and  divided  interests,  and  differing 
opinions,  and  continual  disputes'^;  and  we  cannot  love  them  so  well 
whom  we  believe  to  be  less  beloved  of  God,  and  it  is  ill  uniting  with 
a  person  concerning  whom  my  persuasion  tells  me  that  he  is  like  to 
live  in  hell  to  eternal  ages. 

2.  The  next  line  of  the  woman's  duty  is  compliance,  which  St.Peter 
calls,  ''  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  a 
quiet  spirit*,"  and  to  it  he  opposes  the  outward  and  pompous  orna- 
ment of  the  body ;  concerning  which  as  there  can  be  no  particular 

'  [Pmcept  ooDJug.,  p.  630.]  *  [Dion.  Halicarn.,  lib.  iL  cap.  25. 

•  [Tac.  AnnaL  xiii.  32.]  torn.  i.  p.  92.] 

« Quis  deditus  autem 

Usque  adeo  est,  ut  non  illaxn,  quam  laudibus  effert, 
Horreat,  inque  diem  septenis  oderit  horis  ? 
X  1  Pet  iii.  4.  [J«v-  ^t.  vi.  181.] 
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measoie  set  down  to  all  persons^  but  the  proportions  are  to  be 
measured  by  the  customs  of  wise  people^  the  quality  of  the  woman, 
and  the  desires  of  the  man;  yet  it  is  to  be  hmited  by  christian 
modesty,  and  the  usages  of  the  more  excellent  and  severe  matrons. 
Menander'  in  the  comedy  brings  in  a  man  tuminflr  his  wife  from 
his  house  because  she  stained  her  hair  yellow,  whi^  was  then  the 
beauty ; 

riip  ffdiippot^  oh  hS  ris  rpix»s  (oWMbf  iroicSy' 

a  wise  woman  should  not  paint.  A  studious  gallantry  in  dothei  can- 
not make  a  wise  man  love  his  wife  the  better': 

said  the  comedy*;  'Such  gaieties  are  fit  for  tragedies,  but  not  for  the 
uses  of  life :' 

decor  occuhiu . .  et  tecta  yenustas, 

thaf  s  the  christian  woman^s  fineness ;  '  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,' 
sweetness  of  manners,  humble  comportment^  fait  interpretation  of  all 
addresses,  ready  compliances,  high  opinion  of  him  and  mean  of 
herself**; 

'  to  partake  secretly,  and  in  her  heart  of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows,'  to 
beheve  him  comely  and  fair^^  though  the  sun  hath  drawn  a  cypress^ 
over  him ;  for  as  marriages  are  not  to  be  contracted  by  the  nands 
and  eye,  but  with  reason  and  the  hearts;  so  are  these  judgments  to 
be  made  by  the  mind,  not  by  the  sight :  and  diamonds  cannot  make 
the  woman  virtuous,  nor  him  to  value  her  who  sees  her  put  them  off 
then,  when  charity  and  modesty  are  her  brightest  ornaments. 

oh  K6fffiost  o^K,  i  rXliitav,  &\X*  iucoofda 
^mlyotr*  tiif  thai  vm»  re  /u^>7tfn|9  ^ptrvr*,  &0. 

And  indeed  those  husbands  that  are  pleased  with  undeoent  gaieties  of 

y  [Apnd  Clem.  Alex.  Psdag.,  lib.iu.  p.  254.] 

•  Quid  JuTat  oraato  procedere,  yito,  eapUlo» 

Teque  peregrinis  vendere  muneribus, 
Natursque  decus  mercato  perdere  cnltu, 
Nee  uneie  in  propriis  membra  nitere  bonia  Y 

Piopert  [lib.  i.  eL  2.  init.] 

*  [PbUem.  apud  Clem.  Alex.,  psdag.  ii.  p.  2S5. — Diog.  Laert.  iL  5.  tom.  i  p. 
111.— Stob*  flonl.,  iTi.  16 ;  qui  pro  xpht%^  legit  fWtr.'] 

Malo  Yennainam,  quam  te,  Cornelia  mater 
Qraccbonun,  si  cum  magnia  virtutibus  afEen 
Grande  supercilium,  et  nomeras  in  dote  triurapboB. 

[Jut.  sat  vi  167.1 
e  npfira  \U9  yt  roxiff  ^dpx*^'  "^  tftop^s  f  w6ffts, 
XP^  9oK9i¥  9€fMp^v  thai  rp  yt  ¥Ovr  MtcnitUrfr 
ob  y^  i^aXfibs  rh  icplpfuf  *  icrlv,  iAX&  yous, 

LClem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  p. 621.] 
i  [Or  '  Cyprus ;'  see  p.  432  below.]  jug.,  tom.  vi.  p.  635.] 

•  [Sopbocl  apud  Plut  Praecept  con-  •  Irh  /wp^p  k/hwov,  conned.  Grot.] 
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their  wives^  are  like  fishes  taken  with  ointments  and  intoxicating 
baits,  apt  and  easy  for  sport  and  mockery,  but  useless  for  food ;  and 
when  Gice^  had  turned  Ulysses's  companions  into  hogs  and  monkeys 
by  pleasures  and  the  encnantments  of  her  bravery  and  luxury,  they 
were  no  longer  useful  to  her,  she  knew  not  what  to  do  with  ihem ; 
but  on  wise  Ulysses  she  was  continually  enamoured.  Indeed  the 
outward  ornament  is  fit  to  take  fools,  but  they  are  not  worth  the 
taking ;  but  she  that  hath  a  wise  husband  must  entice  him  to  an 
eternal  deamess  by  the  veil  of  modesty  and  the  grave  robes  of  chastity, 
the  ornament  of  meekness  and  the  jewels  of  faith  and  charity ;  she 
must  have  no  /ucus  but  blushings,  her  brightness  must  be  purity, 
and  she  must  shine  round  about  with  sweetnesses  and  friendship, 
and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired  when  she  dies. 
If  not, 

KcerBoMovo-a  8c  iccf<rcai, 

oM  ris  fumifioffwa  ir4$€P  lo'ercu, 

oh  yitp  fter4x*is  p49wf  tAp  4k  n<cp/i|S*< 

her  grave  shall  be  full  of  rottenness  and  dishonour,  and  her  memory 
shall  be  worse  after  she  is  dead.  After  she  is  dead;  for  that  will  be 
the  end  of  all  merry  meetings;  and  I  choose  this  to  be  the  last 
advice  to  both, — 

8.  "Remember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  are  many;''  the  joys 
of  the  bridal-chambers  are  quickly  past,  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  state  is  a  dull  progress,  without  variety  of  joys,  but  not  with- 
out the  change  of  sorrows ;  but  that  portion  that  shall  enter  into  the 
grave  must  be  eternal.  It  is  fit  that  I  should  infuse  a  bunch  of 
myrrh  **  into  the  festival  goblet,  and  after  the  Egyptian  manner*  serve 
up  a  dead  man's  bones  at  a  feast :  I  will  only  shew  it  and  take  it 
away  again ;  it  will  make  the  wine  bitter,  but  wholesome.  But  those 
married  pairs  that  live  as  remembering  that  they  must  part  again, 
and  give  an  account  how  they  treat  themselves  and  each  other,  shall 
at  the  day  of  their  death  be  admitted  to  glorious  espousals,  and 
when  they  shall  live  again  be  married  to  their  Lord,  and  partake  of 
His  glories,  with  Abraham  and  Joseph,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
all  the  married  saints* 

^¥  ^  fi^f  &XX*  ^/iCis  €ubrh  irap€px4fuBa'i 

'all  those  things  that  now  please  us  shall  pass  from  us,  or  we  from 
them;'  but  those  things  that  concern  the  other  life  are  permanent  as 
the  numbers  of  eternity :  and  although  at  the  resurrection  there  shall 
be  no  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  no  marriage  shall  be  cole- 

'  [Horn.  Oi  i/.  237.1  •»  [Plin.  Nat  hist   xir,  15.— Athen. 

r  [Sapph.  apudPlut  Praecept  coujug.  xi.  2.— Martial,  xiv.  113.] 

ad  fin.  Paulo  aliter  Bcripta  et  in  versus  <  [Herod.  Euterp.  78.] 

digesta  iuTenies  apud  Stob.  (ed.  Gais£)  J  [Lucil.  num.  cxviiL  in  AnthoLj  torn, 

floriL  iv.  12.]  iiL  p.  53.] 
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brated  but  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb ;  yet  then  shall  be  remembered 
how  men  and  women  passed  through  this  state  which  is  a  type  of 
that,  and  from  this  sacramental  union  all  holy  pairs  shall  pass  to  the 
spiritual  and  eternal,  where  love  shall  be  their  portion,  and  joys  shall 
crown  their  heads,  and  they  shall  lie  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus  and  in 
the  heart  of  Ood  to  eternal  ages.    Amen. 


SERMON  XIX. 

APPLES  OF  SODOM  ^;  OR,  THB  FRUITS  OF  8IK. 


Romans  vi.  21. 

What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  f 
for  the  end  of  those  things  is  death. 

.  The  son  of  Sirach  did  prudently  advise  concerning  making  judg- 
ments of  the  feUcity  or  infelicity  of  men,  "  Judge  none  blessed  be- 
fore his  death,  for  a  man  shall  be  known  in  his  children  ^''  Some 
men  raise  their  fortunes  from  a  cottage  to  the  chairs  of  princes,  from 
a  sheep-cote  to  a  throne,  and  dwell  in  the  circles  of  the  sun  and  in 
the  lap  of  prosperity ;  their  wishes  and  success  dwell  under  the  same 
roof,  and  Providence  brings  all  events  into  their  design,  and  ties  both 
ends  together  with  prosperous  successes ;  and  even  the  Uttle  con- 
spersions  and  intertextures  of  evil  accidents  in  their  lives  are  but 
lilee  a  feigned  note  in  music,  by  an  artificial  discord  making  the  ear 
covetous,  and  then  pleased  with  the  harmony  into  which  the  appetite 
was  enticed  by  passion  and  a  pretty  restraint;  and  variety  does  but 
adorn  prosperity,  and  make  it  of  a  sweeter  relish  and  of  more  advan- 
tages ;  and  some  of  these  men  descend  into  their  graves  without  a 
change  of  fortune ; 

eripitur  penona,  manet  res  ". 

Indeed  they  cannot  longer  dwell  upon  the  estate,  but  that  remains 
unrifled  and  descends  upon  the  heir,  and  all  is  well  till  the  next 
generation :  but  if  the  evil  of  his  death,  and  the  change  of  his  pre- 
sent  prosperity  for  an  intolerable  danger  of  an  uncertain  eternity, 
does  not  sour  his  full  chalice ;  yet  if  his  children  prove  vicious  or 
degenerous,  cursed '^  or  unprosperous,  we  account  the  man  miserable, 
and  his  grave  to  be  strowed  with  sorrows  and  dishonours.    The  wise 

^  [See  note  to  p.  539  below.]  ■  [Lucret  iii.  58.] 

1  [Ecclus.  XL  28.]  "  [See  vol.  vii.  p.  883.] 
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and  valiant  Chabrias"^  grew  miserable  by  the  fbUy  of  his  son  Cfcesip- 
pus;  and  the  reputation  of  brave  G^rmanicus'^  began  to  be  ashamed 
when  the  base  Galigola  entered  upon  his  scene  of  dishonourable 
crimes.  Gommodna®,  the  wanton  and  feminine  son  of  wise  Antoni- 
nus^ gave  a  check  to  the  great  name  of  his  father;  and  when  the  son 
of  Hortensios  Corbio^^  was  prostitute,  and  the  heir  of  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus^  was  disinherited  by  the  sentence  of  the  city  prsetor  as 
being  unworthy  to  enter  into  the  fields  of  his  glorious  father,  and 
young  Scipio*^  the  son  of  Africanus  was  a  fool  and  a  prodigal;  poste- 
rity Old  weep  afresh  over  the  monuments  of  their  brave  progenitors, 
and  found  that  infelicity  can  pursue  a  man  and  overtake  him  in  his 
grave. 

This  is  a  great  calamity  when  it  falls  upon  innocent  persons :  and 
that  Moses  died  upon  mount  Nebo  in  the  sight  of  Canaan,  was  not 
so  great  an  evil  as  that  his  sons  Eliezer  and  Oerson  were  unworthy 
to  succeed  him,  but  that  priesthood  was  devolved  to  his  brother,  and 
the  principaliiy  to  his  servant :  and  to  Samuel,  that  his  sons  proved 
corrupt  and  were  exauthorated  for  their  unworthiness,  was  an  allay 
to  his  honour  and  his  joys,  and  such  as  proclaims  to  all  the  world 
that  the  measures  of  our  felicity  are  not  to  be  taken  by  the  lines  of 
our  own  person,  but  of  our  relations  too ;  and  he  that  is  cursed  in 
his  children,  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  fortunate. 

This  which  I  have  discoursed  concerning  families  in  general  is 
most  remarkable  in  the  retinue  and  family  of  sin ;  for  it  keeps  a  good 
house,  and  is  fall  of  company  and  servants,  it  is  served  by  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  world,  it  is  courted  by  the  unhappy,  flattered  by  fools, 
taken  into  the  bosom  by  the  effeminate,  made  the  end  of  human 
designs,  and  feasted  all  the  way  of  its  progress :  wars  are  made  for 
its  interest,  and  men  give  or  venture  their  Uves  that  their  sin  may 
be  prosperous ;  all  the  outward  senses  are  its  handmaids,  and  the 
inward  senses  are  of  its  privy-chamber;  the  understanding  is  its 
counsellor,  the  will  its  friend,  riches  are  its  ministers,  nature  holds 
up  its  train,  and  art  is  its  emissary  to  promote  its  interest  and  affairs 
abroad :  and  upon  this  account,  all  the  world  is  enrolled  in  its  tax- 
ing-tables, and  are  subjects  or  friends  of  its  kingdom,  or  are  so  kind 
to  it  as  to  make  too  often  visits,  and  to  lodge  in  its  borders;  because 
all  men  stare  upon  its  pleasures,  and  are  enticed  to  taste  of  ite  wanton 
delicacies.  But  then  if  we  look  what  are  the  children  of  this  splendid 
family,  and  see  what  issue  sin  produces, — Itrrl  yap  rixva  kcu  r^de, 
— ^it  may  help  to  untie  the  charm.  Sin  and  concupiscence  marry 
together,  and  riot  and  feast  it  high,  but  their  fruits,  the  children  and 
production  of  their  filthy  union,  are  ugly  and  deformed,  foolish  and 
ill-natured;  and  the  apostle  calls  them  by  their  names,  'shame,^  and 

"  [Athen.  iv.  60.  p.  869.]  «  [Ibid.  num.  2,  post  Cic  Tusc  qu.  i. 

"  [Sueton.  in  Calig.,  cap.  xi.]  83.] 

^  [Lampriditis  in  yit  Commodi.]  r  [Ibid.  num.  1.] 

r  [Val.  Max.  iii.  5.  num.  4.] 
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'death/  These  are  the  fraits  of  sin^  'the  apples  of  Sodom/  hir  out- 
sides^  bat  if  yon  touch  them  they  turn  to  ashes  and  a  stink;  and  if 
you  will  nuise  these  childieni  and  give  them  whatsoever  is  dear  to 
you,  then  you  may  be  admitted  into  the  house  of  feasting^  and 
chambers  of  riot  where  sin  dwells;  bat  if  you  will  have  the  mother, 
you  must  have  the  daughters;  the  tree  and  the  fruits  go  tc^ther; 
and  there  is  none  of  you  all  that  ever  entered  into  this  house  of 
pleasure,  but  he  left  the  skirts  of  his  gaiment  in  the  hands  of  shame, 
and  had  his  name  rolled  in  the  chambers  of  death.  ''What  fruit 
had  ye  then  ?"  Thaf  s  the  (question. 

In  answer  to  which  question  we  are  to  consider. 

First,  what  is  the  sum  total  of  the  pleasure  of  sin? 

Secondly,  what  fruits  and  rehshes  it  leaves  behind  by  its  natural 
efficiency  f 

Thirmy,  what  are  its  consequents  by  its  demerit,  and  the  infliction 
of  the  superadded  wrath  of  God  which  it  hath  deserved  f 

Of  the  first  St.  Paul  gives  no  account;  but  by  way  of  upbraiding 
asks,  'what  they  had?'  that  is,  nothing  that  they  dare  own,  nothing 
that  remains :  and  where  is  it  ?  shew  it ;  what's  become  of  it  ? 

Of  the  second  he  gives  the  sum  total :  all  its  natural  effects  are 
'shame'  and  its  appendages. 

The  third,  or  the  superinduced  evils  by  the  just  wrath  of  God,  he 
calls  'death,'  the  worst  name  in  itself,  and  the  greatest  of  evils  that 
can  happen. 

I.  Let  us  consider  what  pleasures  there  are  in  sin. 
1.  Most  of  them  are  very  punishments.    I  will  not  reckon  or  con- 
sider concerning  envy,  which  one*  in  Stobeeus^  calls 

—  icdKurroy  Kot  SimudraTor  •  •fir, 

'the  basest  spirit,  and  yet  very  just;'  because  it  punishes  the  delin- 
quent in  the  very  act  of  sin,  doing  as  ^lian^  says  of  the  polypus, 
€Itis  avT^  yivoLTO  iBripCa,  t<Sv  kavrov  vkoKaiiMiv  irapirpaye,  '  wnen* 
he  wants  his  prey,  he  devours  his  own  arms;'  and  the  leanness,  and 
the  secret  pangs,  and  the  perpetual  restlessness  of  an  envious  man, 
feed  upon  ms  own  heart,  and  drink  down  his  spirits,  unless  he  can 
ruin  or  observe  the  fall  of  the  fairest  fortunes  of  his  neighbour :  the 
fruits  of  this  tree  are  mingled  and  sour,  and  not  to  be  endured  in  the 
very  eating.  Neither  wul  I  reckon  the  horrid  afirightments  and 
amazements  of  murder,  nor  the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  which 
doubles  every  evil  that  it  feels,  and  makes  it  a  sin,  and  makes  it 
intolerable;  nor  the  secret  grievings  and  continual  troubles  of 
peevishness,  which  makes  a  man  uncapable  of  receiving  good,  or 
delighting  in  beauties  and  fair  entreaties,  in  the  mercies  of  God  and 
charities  of  men. 

■  [Hippothoon.]  «  [Kiiue^wrow,  Gaisf.] 

*  [Floril  xxzviii.  15.]  ▼  [De  anim.,  L  27.  torn.  L  p.  SSL] 
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It  were  easy  to  make  a  catalogae  of  sins^  every  one  of  which  is  a 
disease,  a  trouble  in  its  very  constitution  and  its  nature ;  sach  are 
loathing  of  spiritual  things,  bitterness  of  spirit,  rage,  greediness,  con- 
fusion of  mind,  and  irresolution,  cruelty  and  despite,  slothfiihiess  and 
distrust,  unquietness  and  anger,  effeminacy  and  niceness,  prating  and 
sloth,  ignorance  and  inconstancy,  incogitancy  and  cursing,  malignity 
and  fear,  forgetfulness  and  rashness,  pusillanimity  and  despair,  ran- 
cour and  superstition :  if  a  man  were  to  curse  his  enemy,  he  could 
not  wish  him  a  greater  evil  than  these :  and  yet  these  are  several 
kinds  of  sin  which  men  choose,  and  give  all  their  hopes  of  heaven  in 
exchange  for  one  of  these  diseases.  Is  it  not  a  fearful  consideration, 
that  a  man  should  rather  choose  eternally  to  perish  than  to  say  his 
prayers  heartily  and  affectionately  ?  But  so  it  is  with  very  many  men ; 
they  are  driven  to  their  devotions  by  custom,  and  shame,  and  reputa- 
tion, and  civil  compliances :  they  sigh  and  look  sour  when  they  are 
called  to  it,  and  abide  there  as  a  man  under  the  chirurgeon's  hands, 
smarting  and  fretting  all  the  while ;  or  else  he  passes  the  time  with 
incogitancy,  and  hates  the  employment,  and  suffers  the  torments  of 
prayers  which  he  loves  not ;  and  all  this,  although  for  so  doing  it  is 
certain  he  may  perish.  What  fruit,  what  ddiciousness,  can  he  fancy 
in  being  weary  of  his  prayers  ?  There  is  no  pretence  or  colour  for  these 
things.  Can  any  man  imagine  a  greater  evil  to  the  body  and  soul  of 
a  man  than  madness,  and  furious  eyes,  and  a  distracted  look,  paleness 
with  passion,  and  trembling  hands  and  knees,  and  furiousness,  and 
folly  m  the  heart  and  head  P  And  yet  this  is  the  pleasure  of  anger, 
and  for  this  pleasure  men  choose  damnation.  But  it  is  a  great  truth, 
that  there  are  but  veiy  few  sins  that  pretend  to  pleasure :  although  a 
man  be  weak  and  soon  deceived,  and  the  devil  is  crafty,  and  sin  is 
false  and  impudent,  and  pretences  are  too  many,  yet  mcKst  kinds  of 
sins  are  real  and  prime  troubles  to  the  very  body,  without  all  manner 
of  deliciousness  even  to  the  sensual,  natural,  and  carnal  part;  and  a 
jnan  must  put  op  something  of  a  devil  before  he  can  choose  such 
sins,  and  he  must  love  nuscmef  because  it  is  a  sin ;  for  in  most  in- 
stances there  is  no  other  reason  in  the  world.  Nothing  pretends  to 
pleasure  but  the  lust  of  the  lower  belly  ^,  ambition,  and  revenge ; 
and  although  the  catalogue  of  sins  is  numerous  as  the  production  of 
fishes,  yet  these  three  only  can  be  apt  to  cozen  us  with  a  fair  outside; 
and  yet  upon  the  survey  of  what  fruits  they  bring,  and  what  taste 
they  have  in  the  manducation,  besides  the  filthy  relish  they  leave 
behind,  we  shall  see  how  miserably  they  are  abused  and  fooled  that 
expend  any  thing  upon  such  purchases. 

2.  For  a  man  cannot  take  pleasure  in  lusts  of  the  flesh,  in  gluttony, 
or  drunkenness,  unless  he  be  helped  forward  with  inconsideration 
and  folly.  For  we  see  it  evidently  that  grave  and  wise  persons,  men 
of  experience  and  consideration,  are  extremely  less  affected  with  last 
and  loves;   the  harebrained  boy,  the  young  gentleman  that  thinks 

*  [Vid.  p.  53,  not.  h  lupr.] 
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nothing  in  tlie  world  greater  than  to  be  free  from  a  tutor,  he  indeed 
courts  his  folly,  and  enters  into  the  possession  of  lust  without  abate* 
ment;  consideration  dwells  not  there:  but  when  a  sober  man  meets 
with  a  temptation,  and  is  helped  by  his  natural  temper  or  invited  by 
his  course  of  life ;  if  he  can  consider,  he  hath  so  many  objections  and 
fears,  so  many  difficulties  and  impediments,  such  sharp  reasonings 
and  sharper  jealousies  concerning  its  event,  that  if  he  does  at  all 
enter  into  foUy,  it  pleases  him  so  little  that  he  is  forced  to  do  it  in 
despite  of  himself,  and  the  pleasure  is  so  allayed  that  he  knows  not 
whether  it  be  wine  or  vinegar ;  his  veiy  apprehension  and  instru- 
ments of  relish  are  filled  mih  fear  and  contradicting  principles;  and 
the  deliciousness  does  but  qffrieare  cutem,  it  went  but  to  the  skin ; 
but  the  allay  went  further,  it  kept  a  guard  within,  and  suffered  the 
pleasure  to  pass  no  further.  A  man  must  resolve  to  be  a  fool,  a  rash 
inconsiderate  person,  or  he  will  feel  but  Utde  satisfaction  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  sin :  indeed  he  that  stops  his  nose  may  drink  down  such 
corrupted  waters ;  and  he  understood  it  well  who  chose  rather  to  be 
afool^ 

Dam  mea  delectent  mala  me,  vel  denique  fallanl^ 
Quam  sapero  et  ringi ' ; 

'so  that  his  sins  might  delight  him  or  deceive  him,  than  to  be  wise 
and  without  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment.'  So  that  in  effect  a  man 
must  lose  his  discerning  faculties  oefore  he  discerns  the  little  fEtntas- 
tic  joys  of  his  concupiscence ;  which  demonstrates  how  vain,  how 
empty  of  pleasure  that  is,  that  is  beholding  to  folly  and  illusion,  to  a 
TUggun^  and  a  plain  cozenage,  before  it  can  be  fancied  to  be  pleasant. 
For  it  IS  a  strange  beauty  that  he  that  hath  the  best  eyes  cannot 
perceive,  and  none  but  the  blind  or  blear-eyed  people  can  see;  and 
such  is  the  pleasure  of  lust,  which  by  eveiy  degree  of  wisdom  that  a 
man  hath  is  lessened  and  undervalued. 

3.  For  the  pleasures  of  intemperance,  they  are  nothing  but  the 
relics  and  images  of  pleasure  after  that  nature  hath  been  feasted ;  for 
80  long  as  she  needs,  that  is,  so  long  as  temperance  waits,  so  long 

Eleasure  also  stands  there;  but  as  temperance  begins  to  go  away, 
aving  done  the  ministries  of  nature,  every  morsel  and  every  new 
goblet  is  still  less  delicious,  and  cannot  be  endured  but  as  men  force 
nature  by  violence  to  stay  longer  than  she  would :  how  have  some 
men  rejoiced  when  they  have  escaped  a  cup!  And  when  they  cannot 
escape,  they  pour  it  in,  and  receive  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
old  women  have  in  the  Lapland  dances ;  they  dance  the  round,  but 
there  is  a  horror  and  a  harshness  in  the  music ;  and  they  call  it 
pleasure  because  men  bid  them  do  so,  but  there  is  a  devu  in  the 
company,  and  such  as  is  his  pleasure,  such  is  theirs  :  he  rejoices  in 
the  thriving  sin,  and  the  swelling  fortune  of  his  darling  drunxenness, 
but  his  joys  are  the  joys  of  him  that  knows  and  always  remembers 
'  [Hor.  ep.  ii.  2.  lin.  126.] 
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fhat  he  shall  infaUihly  have  the  biggest  damnation.  And  then  let  it 
be  considered  how  forced  a  joy  that  is^  that  is  at  the  end  of  an  in- 
temperate feast ; 

Nee  bene  mendaci  risiu  componitur  ore, 
Nee  bene  Bollioitis  ebria  verba  aonant'- 

Certain  it  is,  intemperance  takes  but  nature's  leavings ;  when  the 
belly  is  fall,  and  nature  calls  to  take  away,  the  pleasure  that  comes 
in  afterward  is  next  to  loathing :  it  is  like  the  relish  and  taste  of 
meats  at  the  end  of  the  third  course,  or  the  sweetness  of  honey  to  him 
that  hath  eaten  till  he  can  endure  to  take  no  more ;  and  in  this  there 
is  no  other  difference  of  these  men  from  them  that  die  upon  another 
cause,  than  was  observed  among  the  Fhalangia  of  old,  ra  ^ikv  voul 
yeXwvras  iaroOvrjirK€iv,  ra  bk  KkaCovTas\  ^some  of  these  serpents  make 
men  die  laughing,  and  some  to  die  weeping :'  so  does  the  intempe- 
rate, and  so  does  his  brother  that  languishes  of  a  consumption ;  this 
man  dies  weeping,  and  the  other  dies  laughing;  but  they  both  die 
infallibly,  and  all  his  pleasure  is  nothing  but  the  sting  of  a  serpent, 

hnmizto  *  Uventia  meUa  reneno^ ; 

it  wounds  the  heart,  and  he  dies  with  a  tarantula,  dancing  and  sing- 
ing till  he  bows  his  neck  and  kisses  his  bosom  with  the  fatal  nod- 
dings  and  declensions  of  death. 

4.  In  these  pretenders  to  pleasure, — which  you  see  are  but  few, 
and  they  not  very  prosperous  in  their  pretences, — ^there  is  mingled 
80  much  trouble  to  bring  them  to  act  an  enjoyment,  that  the  appetite 
is  above  half  tired  before  it  comes;  it  is  necessary  a  man  should  be 
hugely  patient  that  is  ambitious, 

Ambulare  per  Britannos, 
Scjrthicai  pati  pruinaa  « : 

No  man  buys  death  and  damnation  at  so  dear  a  rate,  as  he  that  fights 
for  it,  and  endures  cold  and  hmg^r,  patiens  liminis  et  solU^,  Hhe 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  cold  of  the  threshold ;'  the  dangers  of  war, 
and  the  snares  of  a  crafty  enemy ;  he  lies  upon  the  ground  with  a 
severity  greater  than  the  penances  of  a  hermit,  and  feists  beyond  the 
austerity  of  a  rare  penitent ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  one 
does  it  for  heaven,  and  the  other  for  an  uncertain  honour  and  an 
eternity  of  flames.  But  however,  by  this  time  that  he  hath  won 
something,  he  hath  spent  some  years,  and  he  hath  not  much  time 
left  him  to  rest  in  his  new  purchase,  and  he  hath  worn  out  his 
body,  and  lessened  his  capacity  of  feeling  it ;  and  although  it  is  ten , 
to  one  he  cannot  escape  all  the  dangers  he  must  venture  at  that  he 

r  TibulL  [lib.  iiL  el.  6.  lin.  35.]  .    ®  [Florus  ad  Adrianura,  apud  Spar- 

*  rStrab.  xi.  4.  §  7.]  tian.  vit  Adrian!,  cap.  xvi.] 

*  [*  extemo,'  codd.  *  heBtemo,'  edd.]  *  [  Vid.  Hor.  od.  i.  8.  lin.  4^  et  iii.  10. 
»  [VaL  Flacc.  Argon.  L  63.1  lin.  19.] 
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roBj  come  near  his  trifle^  yet  when  he  is  arrived  thither^  he  can  never 
lon^  enjoy  nor  well  perceive  or  taste  it ;  and  therefore  there  are  more 
sorrows  at  the  gate,  than  there  can  dwell  comforts  in  all  the  rooms 
of  the  houses  of  pride  and  great  designs.  And  thus  it  is  in  revenge, 
which  is  pleasant  only  to  a  devil,  or  a  man  of  the  same  cursed  tem- 
per. He  does  a  thing  which  ought  to  trouble  him,  and  will  move 
liim  to  pity  what  his  own  vile  hands  have  acted ;  but  if  he  does  not 
pity,  that  is,  be  troubled  with  himself  and  wish  the  things  undone, 
he  hath  those  affections  by  which  the  devil  doth  rejoice  in  destroying 
souls ;  which  affections  a  man  cannot  have  unless  he  be  perfectly 
miserable,  by  being  contrary  to  Qtod,  to  mercy,  and  to  felicity;  and 
after  all,  the  pleasure  is  false,  fantastic,  and  violent,  it  can  do  him  no 
good,  it  can  do  him  hurt,  ^tis  odds  but  it  will,  and  on  him  that  takes 
revenge,  revenge  shall  be  taken,  and  by  a  real  evil  he  shall  dearly 
pay  for  the  goods  that  are  but  aiiy  and  jEantastical;  it  is  like  a  rolling 
stone,  which,  when  a  man  hath  forced  up  a  hill,  will  return  upon 
him  with  a  greater  violence,  and  break  those  bones  whose  sinews 
gave  it  motion.  The  pleasure  of  revenge  is  like  the  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing chalk  and  coals ;  a  foolish  disease  made  the  appetite,  and  it  is 
entertained  with  an  evil  reward ;  it  is  like  the  feeding  of  a  cancer  or 
a  wolf;  the  man  is  restless  till  it  be  done,  and  when  it  is,  every  man 
sees  how  infinitely  he  is  removed  bom  satisfaction  or  felicity. 

5.  These  sins  when  they  are  entertained  with  the  greatest  fondness 
from  without,  it  must  have  but  extreme  little  pleasure,  because  there 
is  a  strouff  fiEu^on,  and  the  better  party  against  them :  something 
that  is  witnin  contests  against  the  entertainment,  and  they  sit  un- 
easily upon  the  spirit  when  the  man  is  vexed  that  they  are  not  law- 
ful. The  Persian  king*  gave  ThemistocTes  a  goodly  pension,  as- 
signing Magnesia  with  the  revenue  of  fifty  talents  for  his  bread, 
Lampsacum  for  his  wine,  and  Myos  for  his  meat;  but  all  the  while 
he  fed  high  and  drunk  deep,  he  was  infinitely  afflicted  that  every 
thing  went  cross  to  his  undertaking ;  and  he  could  not  bring  his 
ends  about  to  betray  his  country ;  and  at  last  he  mingled  poison  with 
his  wine  and  drank  it  off,  having  first  entreated  his  friends  to  steal 
for  him  a  private  grave  in  his  own  country.  Such  are  the  pleasures 
of  the  most  pompous  and  flattering  sins :  their  meat  and  oriuk  are 
good  and  pleasant  at  first,  and  it  is  plenteous  and  criminal ;  but  its 
employment  is  base,  and  it  is  so  against  a  man's  interest,  and  against 
what  IS  and  ought  to  be  dearest  to  him,  that  he  cannot  persuade  his 
better  parts  to  consent,  but  must  fight  against  them  and  all  their 
arguments.  These  things  are  against  a  man's  conscience,  that  is, 
against  his  reason  and  his  rest:  and  something  within  makes  his 
pleasure  sit  uneasily.  But  so  do  violent  perfumes  make  the  head 
ache,  and  therefore  wise  persons  reject  them;  and  the  eye  refuses  to 
stare  upon  the  beauties  of  the  sun,  because  it  makes  it  weep  itself 

•  [THncyd.  i  18S.] 
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blind ;  and  if  a  luscions  dish  please  my  palate  and  turns  to  loathing 
in  the  stomach,  I  will  lay  aside  that  evil,  and  consider  the  danger 
and  the  bigger  pain,  not  that  little  pleasure.  So  it  is  in  sin;  it 
pleases  the  senses,  but  diseases  the  spirit,  and  wounds  that:  and 
that  it  is  as  apt  to  smart  as  the  skin,  and  is  as  considerable  in  the 
provisions  of  pleasure  and  pain  respectively ;  and  the  pleasures  of  sin 
to  a  contradicting  reason,  are  like  the  joys  of  wine  to  a  condemned 
man. 

Difficilv  est  imitari  gaudia  falsa ; 

Difficile  est  tristi  fingere  mente  jocum '. 

It  will  be  very  hard  to  delight  freely  in  that  which  so  vexes  the 
more  tender  and  most  sensible  part ;  so  that,  what  Pliny*  said  of  the 
poppies  growing  in  the  river  Caicus,  fx€i  Aini  Kapirov  kCOop,  'it 
bnngs  a  stone  instead  of  a  flower  or  ftiiit ;'  so  are  the  pleasures  of 
these  pretending  sins ;  the  flower  at  the  best  is  stinking,  but  there 
is  a  stone  in  the  bottom;  it  is  gravel  in  the  teeth,  and  a  man  must 
drink  the  blood  of  his  own  gums  wheh  he  manducates  such  unwhole- 
some, such  unpleasant  fruit, 

Vitiorum 

gaudia  ▼ulnus  habent  ^ ; 

they  make  a  wound,  and  therefore  are  not  veiy  pleasant; 

*_  rh  yitp  pjif  fi^  KoXms,  fUyas  t^os  ', 

'it  is  a  great  labour  and  travail  to  live  a  vicious  life.' 

6.  The  pleasure  in  the  acts  of  these  few  sins  that  do  pretend  to  it, 
is  a  little  limited  nothing,  confined  to  a  single  faculty,  to  one  sense, 
having  nothing  but  the  skin  for  its  organ  or  instrument,  an  artery, 
or  something  not  more  considerable  than  a  lute-string;  and  at  the 
best  it  is  but  the  satisfaction  of  an  appetite  which  reason  can  cure, 
which  time  can  appease,  which  every  diversion  can  take  off;  such  as 
is  not  perfective  of  his  nature,  nor  of  advantage  to  his  person ;  it  is 
a  desire  to  no  purpose,  and  as  it  comes  with  no  just  cause,  so  can  be 
satisfied  with  no  just  measures ;  it  is  satisfied  before  it  comes  to  a  vice, 
and  when  it  is  come  thither,  all  the  world  cannot  satisfy  it :  a  little 
thing  will  weary  it,  but  nothing  can  content  it.  For  all  these  sen- 
sual desires  are  nothing  but  an  impatience  of  being  well  and  wise, 
of  being  in  health,  and  being  in  our  wits ;  which  two  things  if  a  man 
could  endure, — and  it  is  but  reasonable,  a  man  would  think,  that  we 
should, — he  would  never  lust  to  droi^n  his  heart  in  seas  of  wine,  or 
oppress  his  belly  with  loads  of  undigested  meat,  or  make  himself 
base  as  the  mixtures  of  a  harlot  by  breaking  the  sweetest  limits  and 
holy  festivities  of  marriage.     Malum  inipatientia  est  boni,  said  Ter- 

'  [Tibull,  lib.  iii.  cl.  7.  lin.  I.]  t  [Leg.  Pint  de  FIut.,  torn,  x-  p.  791.] 

'  [ — Yirtutam  gaudia  y ulnus  habent — S.  Prosp.  Aquit  epigr.  88.  de  Venia.  p.  94  £.] 
»  [Eurip,  Hecub.  878.] 
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tnllian^^  it  is  nothing  else ;  to  please  the  sense  is  but  to  do  a  man's 
self  mischief;  and  all  those  lusts  tend  to  some  direct  dissolution  of  a 
man's  health  or  his  felicity^  his  reason  or  his  religion ;  it  is  an  enemy 
that  a  man  carries  about  him :  and  as  the  Spirit  of  Ood  said  con- 
cerning Babylon^  Quantum  in  deliciis/uU,  tantum  date  illi  tormen^ 
turn  et  iuctum  \  '  let  her  have  torment  and  sorrow  according  to  the 
measure  of  her  delights/  is  most  eminently  true  in  the  pleasing  of 
our  senses;  the  lust  and  desire  is  a  torment,  the  remembrance  and 
the  absence  is  a  torment,  and  the  enjoyment  does  not  satisfy,  but 
disables  the  instrument,  and  tires  the  faculty ;  andwhen  a  man  hath 
but  a  little  of  what  his  sense  covets,  he  ia  not  contented,  but  impa- 
tient for  more ;  and  when  he  hath  loads  of  it,  he  does  not  feel  it. 
For  he  that  swallows  a  fuU  goblet  does  not  taste  his  wine,  and  this 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  sense ;  nothing  contents  it  but  that  which  he 
cannot  perceive,  and  it  is  always  restless  till  he  be  weaiy>  and  all  the 
way  unpleased  till  it  can  feel  no  pleasure ;  and  that  which  is  the 
instrument  of  sense  is  the  means  of  its  torment;  by  the  bcvltj  by 
which  it  tastes  by  the  same  it  is  afiSicted ;  for  so  long  as  it  can  taste 
it  is  tormented  with  desire,  and  when  it  can  desire  no  longer  it  cannot 
feel  pleasure. 

7.  Sin  hath  little  or  no  pleasure  in  its  veiy  enjoyment;  because 
its  very  manner  of  entry  ana  production  is  by  a  curse  and  a  contra- 
diction :  it  comes  into  the  world,  like  a  viper  through  the  sides  of  its 
mother,  by  means  unnatural,  violent,  and  mons^us.  Men  love 
sin  onlv  because  it  is  forbidden ;  "  sin  took  occasion  by  law,''  saith 
St. Paul";  it  could  not  come  in  uj>on  its  own  pretences,  but  men 
rather  suspect  a  secret  pleasure  in  it  because  there  are  guards  kept 
upon  it. 

Sed  quia  "  cscas  inest  vitiis  amori  onme  futurum 
DespicituTy  Buadentque  brevem  presentia  fiructumy 
Et  ruit  in  yetitum  damni  secura  libido"; 

'men  run  into  sin  with  blind  affections,  and  against  all  reason  despise 
the  future,  hoping  for  some  little  pleasure  for  the  present;  ana  all 
this  is  only  because  they  are  forbidden.'  Do  not  many  men  sin  out 
of  spite  ?  some  out  of  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  some  by  wildness 
and  indetermination,  some  by  impudence,  and  because  they  are 
taken  in  a  fault, 

frontemque  a  crimine  BumuntP; 

some  because  they  are  reproved;  many  by  custom,  others  by  impor- 
tunity: 

Ordo  fuit  creviflse  malia^  ;— 

it  grows  upon  crab-stocks,  and  the  lust  itself  is  sour  and  nnwhole- 


^  [De  patient,  §  6.  p.  143  B.] 


»  [Apoc.  xviii.  7,  cd.  vulg.]  »    'Vid.  Jvly.  vi.  285.] 


'  [Rom.  vii.  11.] 
*  [al. '  quam.'] 
JV. 


Claudian.  In  Eutrop.,  Ub.  iL  50.] 


'Sidon.  Apollin.  carm.  rii.  7.] 
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some :  and  since  it  is  evident  that  veiy  many  sins  come  in  wholly 
upon  these  accounts^  such  persons  and  such  sins  cannot  pretend 
pleasure;  but  as  naturalists  say  of  pcdse^  cum  maledicHs  etprobrU 
aerendum  praeipiunt,  ut  laHus proveniai\  'the  country  people  were 
used  to  curse  it  and  rail  upon  it  all  the  while  that  it  was  sowmg,  that 
it  might  thrive  the  better,  'tis  true  with  sins ;  they  grow  up  with 
curses,  with  spite  and  contradiction,  peevishness  and  indignation, 
pride  and  cursed  principles ;  and  therefore  pleasure  ought  not  to  be 
the  inscription  of  the  box,  for  that's  the  least  part  of  its  ingredient 
and  constitution. 

8.  The  pleasures  in  the  very  enjoying  of  sin  are  infinitely  trifling 
and  inconsiderable,  because  they  pass  away  so  quickly ;  if  they  be  in 
themselves  Uttle,  they  are  made  less  by  their  volatile  and  fugitive 
nature ;  but  if  they  were  great,  then  thdr  being  so  transient  does 
not  only  lessen  the  delight,  but  changes  it  into  a  torment,  and  loads 
the  spirit  of  the  sinner  with  impatience  and  indignation.  Is  it  not 
a  high  upbraiding  to  the  watchful  adulterer,  that  after  he  hath  con- 
trived the  stages  of  his  sin,  and  tied  many  circumstances  together 
with  arts  and  labour,  and  these  join  and  stand  knit  and  solid  only  by 
contingency,  and  are  very  often  borne  away  with  the  impetuous  torrent 
of  an  inevitable  accident,  like  Xerxes'  bridge  over  the  Hellespont; 
and  then  he  is  to  begin  again,  and  sets  new  wheels  a-going;  and  by 
the  arts,  and  the  labour,  and  the  watchings,  and  the  importunity,  and 
the  violence,  and  the  unwearied  study  and  indefatigable  diligence  of 
many  months,  he  enters  upon  possession,  and  finds  them  not  of  so 
long  abode  as  one  of  his  cares,  which  in  so  vast  numbers  made  so 
great  a  portion  of  his  life  afflicted  P  npSiTKOLpop  dfuiprui;  ivdkavanv, 
'the  enjoying  of  sin  for  a  season,'  St.  Paul'  calls  it;  he  names  no 
pleasures ;  our  English  translation  uses  the  word  of  '  enjoying  plea- 
sures ;'  but  if  there  were  any,  they  were  but  for  that  season,  that 
instant,  that  very  transition  of  the  act,  which  dies  in  its  very 
birth,  and  of  wnich  we  can  only  say  as  the  minstrel  sung  of 
Facuvius*  when  he  was  carried  dead  from  his  supper  to  his  jbed, 
/SejSfdDfcf,  /3€^£b>ice.  A  man  can  scarce  have  time  enough  to  say  it  is 
alive,  but  that  it  was :  nulla  nan  ae  die  extulit*,  'it  died  every  day,' 
it  Uved  never  unto  life,  but  lived  and  died  unto  death,  being  its 
mother  and  its  daughter :  the  man  died  before  the  sin  did  live,  and 
when  it  had  lived  it  consigned  him  to  die  eternally. 

Add  to  this,  that  it  so  passes  away  that  nothing  at  all  remains 
behind  it  that  is  pleasant :  it  is  like  the  path  of  an  arrow  in  the  air, 
the  next  morning  no  man  can  tell  what  is  become  of  the  pleasures  qf 
the  last  nighf  s  sin ;  they  are  no  where  but  in  God's  books,  deposited 
in  the  conscience,  and  sealed  up  against  the  day  bf  dreadful  accounts ; 
but  as  to  the  man,  they  are  as  if  they  never  had  been ;  and  then  let 

q  [Plin.  Hist  nat,  xiz.  ZQ.1  •  [Sen.  ep.  zii  torn,  il  p.  41.] 

'  Ueb.  zL  25. 
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it  be  considered  what  a  horrible  aggravation  it  will  be  to  the  miseries 
of  damnation,  that  a  man  shall  for  ever  perish  for  that  which  if  he 
looks  round  about  he  cannot  see  nor  tell  where  it  is.  He  that  dies, 
dies  for  that  which  is  not,  and  in  the  veiy  little  present  he  finds  it  an 
unrewarding  interest  to  walk  seven  days  together  over  sharp  stones 
only  to  see  a  place  from  whence  he  must  come  back  in  an  hour.  If 
it  goes  off  presently  it  is  not  worth  the  labour,  if  it  stays  long  it 
grows  tedious ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  pleasant  if  it  stays,  and  if  it  does 
not  stay^  it  is  not  to  be  valued : 

—  haec  mala  mentk 
Oaudia  ■ ; 

it  abides  too  little  a  while  to  be  felt,  or  called  pleasure ;  and  if  it 
should  abide  longer,  it  would  be  troublesome  as  pain,  and  loathed  like 
the  tedious  speech  of  an  orator  pleading  against  the  life  of  the 
innocent. 

9.  Sin  hath  in  its  best  advantages  but  a  trifling,  inconsiderable 
pleasure :  because  not  only  God  and  reason,  conscience  and  honour, 
mterest  and  laws,  do  sour  it  in  the  sense  and  gust  of  pleasure,  but 
even  the  devil  himself  either  being  overruled  by  God,  or  by  a  strange 
un8ig|nificant  malice,  makes  it  troublesome  and  intricate,  entangled 
and  involved;  and  one  sin  contradicts  another,  and  vexes  the  man 
with  so  great  variety  of  evils,  that  if  in  the  course  of  God^s  service 
he  should  meet  with  half  the  difficulty,  he  would  certainly  give  over 
the  whole  employment.  Those  that  St.  James^  speaks  of,  who 
"  prayed  that  they  might  spend  it  upon  their  lusts,"  were  covetous 
and  prodigal,  and  therefore  must  endure  the  torments  of  one  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  another ;  and  which  is  greater,  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing, or  the  displeasure  that  it  is  spent  and  does  not  still  remain  after 
its  consumption,  is  easy  to  tell;  certain  it  is  that  this  lasts  much 
longer.  Does  not  the  devil  often  tempt  men  to  despair,  and  by  that 
torment  put  bars  and  locks  upon  them  that  they  may  never  return 
to  God  P  Which  what  else  is  it  but  a  plain  indication  that  it  is 
intended  the  man  should  feel  the  images  and  dreams  of  pleasure  no 
longer  but  till  he  be  without  remedy  f  Pleasure  is  but  like  centries 
or  wooden  frames  set  under  arches  till  they  be  strong  by  their  own 
weight  and  consolidation  to  stand  alone;  and  when  by  any  means  the 
devil  hath  a  man  sure,  he  takes  no  longer  care  to  cozen  you  with 
pleasures,  but  is  pleased  that  men  should  begin  an  early  hell,  and  be 
tormented  before  the  time.  Does  not  envy  punish  or  destroy  flattery, 
and  self-love  sometimes  torment  the  drunkard,  and  intemperance 
abate  the  powers  of  lust  and  make  the  man  impotent,  and  laziness 
become  a  hindrance  to  ambition,-  and  the  desires  of  man  wax  im- 
patient upon  contradicting  interests,  and  by  crossing  each  other's 


«  [<if  it  doei  bUv/  edd.  1663,  1665,         ■  [Virg.  Mn,  rl  278.] 
1668.]  '  [Chap.  iv.  3.] 
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design  on  all  hands  lessen  the  pleasure  and  leave  the  man  tor- 
mented ? 

10.  Sin  is  of  so  little  relish  and  gnst^  so  trifling  a  pleasure^  that  it 
is  always  greater  in  expectation  than  it  is  in  the  possession.  But  if 
men  did  beforehand  see  what  the  utmost  is  which  sin  ministers  to 
please  the  beastly  part  of  man,  it  were  impossible  it  should  be  pur- 
sued with  so  much  earnestness  and  disadvantages.  It  is  necessary  it 
should  promise  more  than  it  can  give ;  men  could  not  otherwise  be 
cozened.  And  if  it  be  enquired  why  men  should  sin  again  after  they 
had  experience  of  the  little  and  great  deception,  it  is  to  be  confessed 
it  is  a  wonder  they  should :  but  then  we  m^^y  remember  that  men  sin 
again  though  their  sin  did  afflict  them ;  thejr  will  be  drunk  agam 
though  they  were  sick ;  they  will  again  commit  folly  though  they  be 
surprised  in  their  shame,  though  they  have  needed  an  hospital;  and 
therefore  there  is  something  else  that  moves  them,  and  not  the  plea- 
sure; for  they  do  it  without  and  against  its  interest ;  but  either  they 
still  proceed,  hoping  to  supply  by  numbers  what  they  find  not  in 
proper  measures ;  or  Ood  permits  them  to  jffoceed  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment  i  or  their  understandings  and  reasonings  grow  cheaper; 
or  they  grow  in  love  with  it,  and  take  it  upon  any  terms ;  or  contract 
new  appetites,  and  are  pleased  with  the  baser  and  the  lower  rewards 
of  sin :  but  whatsoever  can  be  the  cause  of  it,  it  is  certain  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  the  world  that  the  fancy  is  higher,  the  desires  more 
sharp,  and  the  reflection  more  brisk,  at  the  door  and  entrance  of  the 
entertainment,  than  in  all  the  little  and  shorter  periods  of  its  pos- 
session :  for  then  it  is  but  limited  by  the  natural  measures,  and 
abated  by  distemper,  and  loathed  by  enjoying,  and  disturbed  by  part- 
ners, and  dishonoured  by  shame  and  evil  accidents ;  so  that  as  men 
coming  to  the  river  Lucius '',— ?Xf  i  M^  k€VKfy'aTov  vbiruiv  Koi  pet 
dicid^orara*, — and  seeing  waters  pure  as  the  tears  of  the  spring  or 
the  pearls  of  the  morning,  expect  that  in  such  a  fair  promising  bosom 
the  inmates  should  be  fair  and  pleasant;  r(«cr€i  bl  IxOvs  fj^ii/as 
itrxypois,  but  find  the  fishes  black,  filthy,  and  unwholesome :  so  it  is 
in  sin ;  its  face  is  fair  and  beauteous, 

'H  TUKtptus  Miavowra  ic6pais  fidKcue^fpov  fhrvoVf 
Xoo'iSoff  aXKviuf,  rfpwvhp  idvpfia  lUBris  ^ 

softer  than  sleep  or  the  dreams  of  wine,  tenderer  than  the  curds  of 
milk; 

et  Evganea  quantmnyis  molUor  agna  ■  ; 

but  when  you  come  to  handle  it,  it  is  filthy,  rough  as  the  porcupine, 
black  as  the  shadows  of  the  night,  and  having  promised  a  fish  it  gives 
a  scorpion,  and  a  stone  instead  of  bread. 

11.  The  fruits  of  its  present  possession,  the  pleasures  of  its  taste, 

^  [Leg.  •  Lusias.']  thoL,  torn.  ii.  p.  104.] 

«  t^lian.  hist  anim.,  x.  88.]  *  [Juv.  y'm,  15.] 

7  [  Antip.  Thessal.  num.  zxzii.  in  An- 
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are  less  pleasant^  because  no  sober  person^  no  man  that  can  discourse^ 
does  like  it  long ; 

—  breve  sit  quod  turpiter  audes* ; 

but  he  approves  it  in  the  height  of  passion  and  in  the  disguises  of  a 
temptation,  but  at  all  other  times  he  finds  it  ugly  and  unreasonable, 
and  the  very  remembrances  must  at  all  times  abate  its  pleasures  and 
sour  its  delicacies.  In  the  most  parts  of  man's  life  he  wonders  at  his 
own  folly  and  prodigious  madness,  that  it  shoidd  be  ever  possible  for 
him  to  be  deluded  by  such  trifles;  and  he  sighs  next  morning,  and 
knows  it  over-night;  and  is  it  not  therefore  certain  that  he  leans 
upon  a  thorn,  which  he  knows  will  smart,  and  he  dreads  the  event  of 
to-morrow  ?  But  so  have  I  known  a  bold  trooper  fight  in  the  con- 
fusion of  a  battle,  and  being  wafm  with  heat  and  rage,  received  from 
the  swords  of  his  enemy  wounds  open  like  a  grave;  but  he  felt 
them  not,  and  when  by  the  streams  of  blood  he  found  himself  marked 
for  pain,  he  refused  to  consider  then  what  he  was  to  feel  to-morrow : 
but  when  his  rage  had  cooled  into  the  temper  of  a  man,  and  a  clammy 
moisture  had  cnecked  the  fiery  emission  of  Spirits,  he  wonders  at  his 
own  boldness,  and  blames  his  fate,  and  needs  a  mighty  patience  to 
bear  his  great  calamity.  So  is  the  bold  and  merry  sinner;  when  he 
is  warm  with  wine  and  lust,  wounded  and  bleeding  with  the  strokes 
of  hell,  he  twists  with  the  fatal  arm  that  strikes  him,  and  cares  not; 
but  yet  it  must  abate  his  gaiety,  because  he  remembers  that  when  his 
wounds  are  cold  and  considered,  he  must  roar  or  perish,  repnt  or  do 
worse,  that  is,  be  miserable  or  undone.  The  Greeks  call  this  ra>v 
ScKKKO)!'  evbaiixovCav,  *  the  felicity  of  Condemned  slaves  feasted  high 
in  sport  ;^  Dion  Frusias^  reports,  that  when  the  Persians  had  got  the 
victory,  they  would  pick  out  the  noblest  slave,  koX  KoBiCovaiv  cfe  rhv 
dp6vov  Tov  Pa<nX.€<ji>s,  K€d  TTJv  ioBrJTa  biZiaxriv  avr^  avTrjv,  Kci 
rpvift^v,  Kal  rais*  TraXAaKai;  xprjaOai^  '  they  make  him  a  king  for 
three  days,  and  clothe  him  with  royal  robes,  and  minister  to  him  all 
the  pleasures  he  can  choose,'  and  aU  the  while  he  knows  he  is  to  die 
a  sacrifice  to  mirth  and  folly.  But  then  let  it  be  remembered  what 
checks  and  allays  of  mirth  the  poor  man  starts  at,  when  he  remem- 
bers the  a^e  and  the  altar  where  he  must  shortiy  bleed;  and  by  this 
we  may  understand  what  that  pleasure  is,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
man  sighs  deeply  when  he  considers  what  opinion  he  had  of  this  sin 
in  the  days  of  counsel  and  sober  thoughts;  and  what  reason  against 
it  he  shall  feel  to-morrow  when  he  must  weep  or  die.  Thus  it 
happens  to  sinners  according  to  the  saying  of  the  prophet.  Qui  sacrU 
Jicant  hominem  osculabuntur  vitulum, '  he  that  gives  a  man  in  sacrifice 
shall  kiss  the  calf*;'  that  is,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  seventh  chapel 
of  Moloch  to  kiss  the  idol*  i  a  goodly  reward  for  so  great  a  price,  for 
so  great  an  iniquity. 

*  rJuT.  viii.  165.]  A  [Paulua  Pagius  (post  R.  Simeon  io 
^  fOrat  iv.  torn.  i.  p.  161.]                       libro  Jalkut)  apud  Selden.  De  diis  Syria, 

*  [Hosea  tiii.  2.]  Syntagm.  i.  cap.  6.] 
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After  all  this  I  do  not  doubt  but  these  considerations  will  meet 
with  some  persons  that  think  them  to  be  proteatatio  contra  factum, 
and  fine  pretences  against  all  experience^  and  that  for  all  these  severe 
sayings  sin  is  still  so  pleasant  as  to  tempt  the  wisest  resolution. 
Such  men  are  in  a  very  evil  condition  :  and  hi  their  case  only  I  come 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  Seneca^  Malarum 
ultimum  est  mala  sua  amarey  iibi  turpia  nan  solum  deUctant,  sed 
etiam plaeent ;  'it  is  the  worst  of  evils  when  men  are  so  in  love  with 
sin  that  they  are  not  only  delighted  with  them,  but  pleased  also/ 
not  only  feel  the  reUsh  with  too  quick  a  sense^  but  also  fed  none  of 
the  objections^  nothing  of  the  pungency,  the  sting,  or  the  lessening 
circumstances.  However,  to  these  men  I  say  this  only,  that  if  by 
experience  they  feel  sin  pleasant,  it  is  as  certain  also  by  experience  that 
most  sins  are  m  their  own  nature  sharpnesses  and  diseases;  and  that 
very  few  do  pretend  to  pleasure :  that  a  man  cannot  feel  any  deli- 
ciousness  in  them  but  when  he  is  helped  by  folly  and  inconsideration; 
that  is,  a  wise  man  cannot,  though  a  boy  or  a  fool  can,  be  pleased 
with  them :  that  they  are  but  relics  and  images  of  pleasure  left  upon 
nature^s  stock,  and  therefore  much  less  than  the  pleasures  of  natural 
virtues :  that  a  man  must  run  through  much  trouble  before  he  brings 
them  to  act  and  enjoyment :  that  he  must  take  them  in  despite  of 
himself,  against  reason  and  his  conscience,  the  tenderest  parts  of  man 
and  the  most  sensible  of  affliction :  they  are  at  the  best  so  little,  that 
they  are  limited  as  one  sense,  not  spread  upon  all  the  faculties  Uke 
the  pleasures  of  virtue,  which  make  the  bones  fat  by  an  intellectual 
rectitude,  and  the  eyes  sprightly  by  a  wise  proposition,  and  pain 
itself  to  become  easy  by  hope  and  a  present  rest  within :  it  is  certain, 
I  say,  by  a  great  experience,  that  the  pleasures  of  sin  enter  by 
cursings  and  a  contradictory  interest,  and  become  pleasant  not  by 
their  own  relish  but  by  the  vidousness  of  the  palate,  by  spite  and 
peevishness,  by  being  fordidden  and  unlawful,  and  that  which  is  its 
sting  is  at  some  times  the  cause  of  all  its  sweetness  it  can  have ;  they 
are  gone  sooner  than  a  dream ;  they  are  crossed  by  one  another,  and 
their  parent  is  their  tormentor ;  and  when  sins  are  tied  in  a  chain, 
with  that  chain  they  dash  one  another's  brains  out,  or  make  their 
lodging  restless:  it  is  never  liked  long;  and  promises  much  and 
performs  little ;  it  is  great  at  distance  and  little  at  hand,  against  the 
nature  of  all  substantial  things  :  and  after  all  this  how  little  pleasure 
is  left,  themselves  have  reason  with  scorn  and  indignation  to  resent. 
So  that  if  experience  can  be  pretended  against  experience,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  to  it  but  the  words  which  Phryne  desired  to  be 
writ  on  the  gates  of  Thebes,  'AXi^av^pos  fi^v  Karia-Kafcv,  avicr^ 
T7](r€  b^  ^pijvTj  17  halpa^,  'Phryne  the  harlot  built  it  up,  but  Alexan- 
der  digged  it  down :'  the  pleasure  is  supported  by  Httle  things,  by  the 
experience  of  fools  and  them  that  observed  nothing,  and  the  relishes 

•  [Ep.  xzzix.  tom.il  p.  136.]  '  [Athen.  xiii.  60.  p.  1316.] 
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tasted  by  artificial  appetites,  by  art  and  cost,  by  violence  and  preter* 
natural  desires,  by  the  advantage  of  deception  and  evil  habits,  by 
expectation  and  delays,  by  dreams  and  inconsiderations :  these  are 
the  harlot's  hands  that  buud  the  fairy  castle,  but  the  hands  of  reason 
and  religion,  sober  counsels  and  the  voice  of  QoA,  experience  of  wise 
men  and  the  sighings  and  intolerable  accents  of  perishing  or  return- 
ing sinners,  dig  it  down,  and  sow  salt  in  the  foundations,  that  they 
may  never  spring  up  in  the  accounts  of  men  that  delight  not  in  the 
portion  of  fools  and  forgetfulness.  N€g[ue  enim  Deus  ita  vivetUibus 
quiequam  promidt  bonif  neque  ij^per  Be  mens  humana,  taUum  Mi 
Canada  J  quicquam  bani  eperare  audeC';  'to  men  that  live  in  sin, 
Ood  hath  promised  no  good,  and  the  conscience  itself  dares  not 
expect  it/ 


SEEMON  XX. 

II.  We  have  already  opened  this  dunghill  covered  with  snow, 
which  was  indeed  on*  the  outside  white  as  the  spots  of  leprosy,  but 
it  was  no  better ;  and  if  the  very  colours  and  instruments  of  decep- 
tion, if  iYieJiicus  and  ceruse  be  so  spotted  and  sullied,  what  can  we 
suppose  to  be  under  the  wrinkled  skin,  what  in  the  corrupted  Uver, 
and  in  the  sinks  of  the  body  of  sin  P  That  we  are  next  to  consider : 
but  if  we  open  the  body,  and  see  what  a  confusion  of  all  its  parts, 
what  a  rebellion  and  tumult  of  the  humours,  what  a  disorder  of  the 
members,  what  a  monstrosity  or  deformity  is  all  over,  we  shall  be 
infinitely  convinced  that  no  man  can  choose  a  sin  but  upon  the  same 
ground  on  which  he  may  choose  a  fever,  or  long  for  madness  or  the 
gout.  Sin  in  its  natural  efiBciency  hath  in  it  so  many  evils  as  must 
needs  afi&ight  a  man,  and  scare  the  confidence  of  eveiy  one  that  can 
consider. 

When  our  blessed  Saviour  shall  conduct  His  church  to  the  moun- 
tains of  glory.  He  shall  "  present  it  to  God  without  spot  or  wrinkle  V' 
that  is,  pure  and  vigorous,  entirely  freed  from  the  power  and  the  in- 
fection of  sin.  Upon  occasion  of  which  expression  it  hath  been 
spoken,  that  sin  leaves  in  the  soul  a  stain  or  spot,  permanent  upon 
the  spirit,  discomposing  the  order  of  its  beauty,  and  making  it  appear 
to  God  in  eordiiue,  in  such  '  filthiness,'  that '  He  who  is  of  pure  eyes 
cannot  behold.'  But  concerning  the  nature  or  proper  effects  of  this 
spot  or  stain  they  have  not  been  agreed :  some  call  it  an  obligation 
or  a  guilt  of  punishment;  so  Scotus^.  Some  fancy  it  to  be  an 
elongation  from  God,  by  a  dissimilitude  of  conditions;  so  Peter 
Lombard*.    Alexander  of  Ales'  says  it  is  a  privation  of  the  proper 

S  Plat  de  Rep.  ^  [Sent,  lib.  ir.  dist  18.  §  1,  p.  796  ] 

^  Eph.  r.  27.  '  [Surama  Theol.  part  It.  qvu  1£.  art* 

'  [In  IT.  aeuu  dist  14.  qu.  1.  torn.  ix.  8.  {  S.  torn.  iT.  p.  492.] 
p.  10.] 
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beauty  and  splendour  of  the  sonl^  with  which  God  adorned  it  in  the 
creation  and  superaddition  of  grace ;  and  upon  this  expression  they 
most  a^ree^  but  seem  not  to  understand  what  they  meaa  by  it;  and 
it  signifies  no  more  bnt  as  yon^  describing  sickness^  call  it  a  want  of 
healthy  and  folly,  a  want  of  wisdom ;  which  is  indeed  to  say  what  a 
thing  is  not,  but  not  to  tell  what  it  is.  But  that  I  may  not  be 
hindered  by  this  consideration,  we  may  observe  that  the  spots  and 
stains  of  sin  are  metaphorical  significations  of  the  disorder  and  evil 
consequents  of  sin,  which  it  leaves  partly  upon  the  soul,  partly  upon 
the  state  and  condition  of  a  man;  m  meekness  is  called  an  ornament^ 
and  faith  a  shield,  and  salvation  a  helmet,  and  sin  itself  a  wrinkle^ 
corruption,  rottenness,  a  burden,  a  wound,  death,  filthiness :  so  it  is 
a  defiling  of  a  man ;  that  is,  as  the  body  contract  nastiness  and  dis- 
honour bv  impure  contacts  and  adherences ;  so  does  the  soul  receive 
such  a  coange  as  must  be  taken  away  before  it  can  enter  into  the 
eternal  regions  and  house  of  purity™.  But  it  is  not  a  distinct  thing, 
not  an  inherent  quality,  which  can  be  separated  from  other  evil  effects 
of  sin,  which  I  shall  now  reckon  by  their  more  proper  names,  and 
St.  Paul  comprises  under  the  scornful  appellative  of  '  shame.' 

1.  The  firat  natural  fruit  of  sin  is  ignorance.  Man  was  first 
tempted  by  the  promise  of  knowledge;  he  fell  into  darkness  by 
believing  the  devil  holding  forth  to  him  a  new  light.  It  was  not 
likely  good  should  come  of  so  foul  a  beginning;  that  the  woman 
should  believe  the  devil  putting  on  no  brighter  shape  than  a  snake's 
skin,  she  neither  being  afraid  of  sin  nor  afirightea  to  hear  a  beast 
speak,  and  he  pretending  so  weakly  in  the  temptation  that  he  pro- 
mised only  that  they  should  know  evil ;  for  they  knew  good  before, 
and  all  that  was  offered  to  them  was  the  experience  of  evil :  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  devil  promised  no  more,  for  sin  never  could 
perform  any  thing  but  an  experience  of  evil,  no  other  knowledge  can 
come  upon  that  account ;  but  the  wonder  was  why  the  woman  should 
sin  for  no  other  reward  but  for  that  which  she  ought  to  have  feared 
infinitely ;  for  nothing  could  have  continued  her  happiness  but  not 
to  have  known  evil.  Now  this  knowledge  was  the  introduction  of 
ignorance.  For  when  the  understanding  suiffered  itself  to  be  so  baffled 
as  to  study  evil,  the  will  was  as  foolish  to  fall  in  love  with  it,  and 
they  conspired  to  undo  each  other.  For  when  the  will  began  to  love 
it,  then  the  understanding  was  set  on  work  to  commend,  to  advance, 
to  conduct  and  to  approve,  to  believe  it,  and  to  be  factious  in  behalf 
of  the  new  purchase.  I  do  not  believe  the  understanding  part  of 
man  receivea  any  natural  decrement  or  diminution.  For  if  to  the 
devils  their  naturals  remain  entire,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  lesser  sin 
of  man  should  suffer  a  more  violent  and  effective  mischief.  Neither 
can  it  be  understood  how  the  reasonable  soul,  being  immortal  both 
in  itself  and  its  essential  faculties,  can  lose  or  be  lessened  in  them 

■  Korh  8'  al0d\ov 

KfjKii*  olKTpordTcty  xixpoMTaif  &c. — [Eiirip.  Hcc.  911.] 
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any  more  than  it  can  die.  But  it  received  impediment  by  new  pro- 
positions :  it  lost  and  willingly  forgot  what  God  had  taught,  and 
went  away  from  the  fountain  of  truth,  and  gave  trust  to  the  father  of 
lies,  and  it  must  without  remedy  grow  fooUsh ;  and  so  a  man  came 
to  know  evil,  just  as  a  man  is  said  to  taste  of  death  :  for  in  proper 
speaking,  as  death  is  not  to  be  felt,  because  it  takes  away  all  sense ; 
so  neither  can  evil  be  known,  because  whatsoever  is  truly  cognosdble, 
is  good  and  true ;  and  therefore  all  the  knowledge  a  man  gets  by  sin 
is  to  feel  evil :  he  knows  it  not  by  discourse,  but  by  sense ;  not  by 
proposition,  but  by  smart;  the  devil  doing  to  man  as  iBsculapius'^ 
did  to  Neoclides, 

—  5|«  9Ufitvos  ff^ntrrlip 
KOT^wXeurw  abrov  r&  fi\4^apa .  .  Iko 
iSw^ro  ftSiXkotr 

'he  gave  him  a  formidable  eoUyrium  to  torment  him  more  */  the 
effect  of  which  was, 

Sri  fi\4wtaf  hrotfifft  rhr  TIAovraF  raj(yt 
rhy  9h  NfoicXe(8iiv  /laWoy  hrolriffw  rtfp\6if 

the  devil  himself  grew  more  quicksighted  to  abuse  us,  but  we  became 
more  blind  by  that  opening  of  our  eyes.  I  shall  not  need  to  dis- 
course of  the  philosophy  of  this  mischief,  and  by  the  connexion  of 
what  causes  ignorance  doth  follow  sin :  but  it  is  certidn,  whether  a 
man  would  fain  be  pleased  with  sin,  or  be  quiet  or  fearless  when  he 
hath  sinned^  or  continue  in  it,  or  persuade  others  to  it,  he  must  do 
it  by  false  propositions,  by  lyings,  and  such  weak  discourses  as  none 
can  believe  but  such  as  are  bom  fools,  or  such  as  have  made  them- 
selves 80^  or  are  made  so  by  others.  Who  in  the  world  is  a  verier 
fool,  a  more  ignorant,  wretehed  person,  than  he  that  is  an  atheist  ? 
A  man  may  better  believe  there  is  no  such  man  as  himself,  and  that 
he  is  not  m  being,  than  that  there  is  no  God :  for  himself  can  cease 
to  be,  and  once  was  not,  and  shall  be  changed  from  what  he  is,  and 
in  very  many  periods  of  his  life  knows  not  that  he  is ;  and  so  it  is 
every  night  with  him  when  he  sleeps  :  but  none  of  these  can  happen 
to  God;  and  if  he  knows  it  not,  he  is  a  fool.  Can  any  thing  in  this 
world  be  more  foolish  than  to  think  that  all  this  rare  fabric  of  heaven 
and  earth  can  come  by  chance,  when  all  the  skill  of  art  is  not  able  to 
make  an  oyster  ?  To  see  rare  effects,  and  no  cause ;  an  excellent 
government  and  no  prince;  a  motion  without  an  immoiable;  a 
circle  without  a  centre ;  a  time  without  eternity ;  a  second  without  a 
first ;  a  thing  that  begins  not  from  itself,  ana  therefore  not  to  per- 
ceive there  is  something  from  whence  it  does  begin,  which  must  be 
without  beginning ;  these  things  are  so  against  philosophy  and  natural 
reason^  that  he.  must  needs  be  a  beast  in  his  understanding  that  does 
not  assent  to  them.  This  is  the  atheist ;  '^  the  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  there  is  no  God°;''  that's  his  character;  the  thing  framed 

n  [Aristoph.  Pint.  720.]  o  [Ps.  xir.  1 ;  liii.  1.] 
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says  that  nothing  framed  it ;  the  tongue  never  made  itself  to  apeak, 
and  yet  talks  against  Him  that  did ;  sayings  that  which  is  made^  is, 
and  that  which  made  it,  is  not.  Bat  this  foUy  is  as  infinite  as  hell, 
as  much  without  hght  or  bound  as  the  chaos  or  the  primitive  nothing. 
But  in  this  the  devil  never  prevailed  very  fer;  nis  schools  were 
always  thin  at  these  lectures:  some  few  people  have  been  witty 
against  God,  that  taught  them  to  speak  before  they  knew  to  spell  a 
syllable;  but  either  they  are  monsters  in  their  manners,  or  mad  in 
their  understandings,  or  ever  find  themselves  confuted  by  a  thunder 
or  a  plaffue,  b^  danger  or  death. 

But  the  devil  hath  infinitely  prevailed  in  a  thins  that  is  almost  as 
senseless  and  ignorant  as  atheism,  and  that  is  idolatry ;  not  only 
making  God  after  man's  image,  but  in  the  likeness  of  a  calf,  of  a  cat, 
of  a  serpent ;  making  men  such  fools  as  to  worship  ^  a  quartan  ague, 
fire  and  water,  onions  and  sheep.  This  is  the  skill  man  learned,  and 
the  philosophy  that  he  is  taught,  by  believing  the  deviL  "What 
wisdom  can  there  be  in  any  man  that  calls  good  evil,  and  evil  good ; 
to  say  fire  is  cold,  and  the  sun  black;  that  fornication  can  make  a 
man  happy,  or  drunkenness  can  make  him  wise  ?  And  this  is  the 
state  of  a  sinner,  of  every  one  that  delights  in  iniquity ;  he  cannot 
be  pleased  with  it  if  he  thinks  it  evil ;  he  cannot  endure  it  without 
beheving  this  proposition,  that  there  is  in  drunkenness  or  lust  plea- 
sure enough,  good  enough,  to  make  him  amends  for  the  intolerable 
pains  of  damnation.  But  then  if  we  consider  upon  what  nonsense 
principles  the  state  of  an  evil  life  relies,  we  must  in  reason  be  impa- 
tient, and  with  scorn  and  indignation  drive  away  the  fool;  such  as 
are.  Sense  is  to  be  preferred  before  reason,  interest  before  religion,  a 
lust  before  heaven,  moments  before  eternity,  money  above  God  him- 
self; that  a  man's  felicity  consists  in  that  which  a  oeast  enjoys;  that 
a  little  in  present,  uncertain,  faUible  possession,  is  better  than  the 
certain  state  of  infinite  glories  hereafter :  what  child,  what  fool,  can 
think  things  more  weak,  and  more  unreasonable  ?  And  yet  if  men  do 
not  go  upon  these  grounds,  upon  what  account  do  they  sinf  Sin  hath 
no  wiser  reasons  for  itself  than  these :  yJapos  1\h  mvpa6<TTov  fiopov^* 
the  same  argument  that  a  fly  hath  to  enter  into  a  candle,  the  same 
argument  a  fool  hath  that  enters  into  sin;  it  looks  prettily,  but 
rewards  the  eye,  as  burning  basins  do,  with  intolerable  circles  of 
reflected  fire'.  Such  are  the  principles  of  a  sinner's  philosophy. 
And  n9  wiser  are  his  hopes ;  m  his  hopes  that  he  hath  is  that  he 
shall  have  time  to  repent  of  that  which  he  chooses  greedily ;  that  He 
whom  he  every  day  provokes  will  save  him  whether  he  will  or  no ; 
that  he  can  in  an  instant  or  in  a  day  make  amends  for  all  the  evils  of 
forty  years,  or  else  that  he  shall  be  saved  whether  he  does  or  no : 
that  heaven  is  to  be  had  for  a  sigh,  or  a  short  prayer,  and  yet  hell 

I*  [SabelL  Ex.    iv.   1. — ^lian.    Yar.      xii.  8,  Suidam  in  voc  mpaiarov,  ZenoK 
hist  xiL  U. — &c.]  T.  79,  et  Mich.  Apostol.  xx.  65.1 

1  [^schyl  apud  £lian.   De  animal.         '  [See  Index, '  Burning.*] 
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shall  not  be  oonseqnent  to  the  affections^  aud  labours^  and  hellish 
services^  of  a  whole  life;  he  goes  on  and  cares  not,  he  hopes  without 
a  promise,  and  refuses  to  believe  all  the  threatenings  of  God,  but 
beUeves  he  shall  have  a  mercy  for  which  he  never  had  a  revel^ion. 
If  this  be  knowledge  or  wisdom,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  folly, 
no  such  disease  as  madness. 

But  then  consider  that  th^re  are  some  sins  whose  very  for* 
mality  is  a  lie.  Superstition  could  not  be  in  the  world,  if  men  did 
believe  Qod  to  be  good  and  wise,  free  and  merciful,  not  a  tyrant,  not 
an  unreasonable  exactor:  no  man  would  dare  do  in  private  what 
he  fears  to  do  in  public,  if  he  did  know  that  Ood  sees  him  there,  and 
will  bring  that  work  of  darkness  into  light.  But  he  is  so  foolish  as  io 
think  that  if  he  sees  nothing,  nothing  sees  him ;  for  if  men  did  per- 
ceive Qod  to  be  present,  and  yet  do  wickedly;,  it  is  worse  with  them 
than  I  have  yet  spoke  of;  and  they  beUeve  another  lie,  that  to  be 
seen  by  man  will  bring  more  shame  than  to  be  discerned  by  God,  or 
that  the  shame  of  a  few  men's  talk  is  more  intolerable  than  to  be 
confounded  before  Christ,  and  His  army  of  angels,  and  saints,  and  all 
the  world.  He  that  excuses  a  fault  by  telling  a  lie,  believes  it  better 
to  be  guilty  of  two  faults  than  to  be  thought  guilty  of  one ;  and  every 
hypocrite  thinks  it  not  good  to  be  holy,  but  to  be  accounted  so  is  a 
fine  thing ;  that  is,  that  opinion  is  better  than  reality,  and  that  there 
is  in  virtue  nothing  good  but  the  fame  of  it.  And  the  man  that 
takes  revenge  relies  upon  this  foolish  proposition,  that  his  evil  that 
he  hath  abr^y  suffered  grows  less  if  another  suffers  the  like ;  that  his 
wound  caimot  smart,  if  by  my  hand  he  dies  that  gave  it ; 

li^u  ri  ft^os  yo€fh¥  yotpaSi  S 

the  sad  accents  and  doleful  tunes  are  increased  by  the  number  of 
mourners,  but  the  sorrow  is  not  lessened. 

I  shall  not  need  to  thrust  into  this  account  the  other  evils  of  man- 
kind that  are  the  events  of  ignorance,  but  introduced  by  sin ;  such  as 
are,  our  being  moved  by  what  we  see  strongly,  and  weakly  by  what 
we  understand ;  that  men  are  moved  rather  by  a  fable  than  by  a 
syllogism,  by  parables  than  by  demonstrations,  by  examples  than  by 
precepts,  by  seeming  things  than  by  real,  by  shadows  than  by  sub- 
stances ;  that  men  judge  of  things  by  their  mrst  events,  and  measure 
the  events  by  their  own  short  lives  or  shorter  observations ;  that  they 
are  credulous  to  believe  what  they  wish,  and  incredulous  of  what 
makes  i^ainst  them,  measuring  truth  or  falsehood  bv  measures  that 
cannot  fit  them,  as  foolishly  as  if  they  should  judge  of  a  colour  by  the 
dimensions  of  a  body,  or  feel  music  with  the  hand ;  they  make  gene- 
ral conclusions  from  particular  instances,  and  take  account  of  God's 
actions  by  the  measures  of  a  man.  Men  call  that  justice  that  is  on 
their  side,  and  aU  their  own  causes  are  right,  and  they  are  so  always ; 

•  [Eurip  Hec.  84.] 
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they  are  so  when  they  afSnn  them  in  their  yonth,  and  they  are  so 
when  they  deny  them  in  their  old  age :  and  they  are  confident  in  all 
their  changes ;  and  their  first  error  which  they  now  see^  does  not  make 
them  modest  in  the  proposition  which  they  now  maintain^  for  they 
do  not  understand  that  wnat  was  may  be  so  again :  ''so  foolish  and 
ignorant  was  I/'  said  David,  "  and  as  it  were  a  beast  before  Thee'/' 
Ambition  is  foUy,  and  temerity  is  ignorance,  and  confidence  never  goes 
without  it,  and  impudence  is  worse,  and  zeal  or  contention  is  mad- 
ness, and  prating  is  want  of  wisdom,  and  lust  destroys  it,  and  makes 
a  man  of  a  weak  spirit  and  a  cheap  reasoning;  and  there  are  in  the 
catalogue  of  sins  very  many  which  are  directly  kinds,  and  parts,  and 
appendages,  of  ignorance ;  such  as  are,  blinoness  of  mind,  afiected 
ignorance^  and  wilful;  neglect  of  hearing  the  word  of  Gbd,  resolved 
incredulity,  forgetfulness  of  holy  things,  lying  and  believing  a  lie ; 
this  is  the  firuit  of  sin,  this  is  the  knowledge  that  the  devil  promised 
to  our  first  parents  as  the  rewards  of  disob^ence ;  and  although  they 
sinned  as  weakly  and  fondly, 

rod  vphf  <rr§p4yT§t*9 

upon  as  slight  grounds,  and  trifling  a  temptation,  and  as  easy  a 
deception,  as  many  of  us  since,  yet  the  causes  of  our  ignorance  are 
increased  by  the  multiplication  of  our  sins ;  and  if  it  was  so  bad  in 
the  green  tree,  it  is  much  worse  in  the  dry ;  and  no  man  is  so  very  a 
fool  as  the  sinner,  and  none  are  wise  but  the  servants  of  God ; 

Movroi  XoXScuoi  iro^Uaf  Xiix^^*  ^  V  *^0p<uoi, 
Abroy4yt$\0¥  iyaiera  a'tfia(6fAW0i  B^hr  ayr&s  *  ; 

'the  wise  Chaldees  and  the  wiser  Hebrews,  which  woiphip  God 
chastely  and  purely,  they  only  have  a  right  to  be. called  wise;'  all 
tiiat  do  not  so  are  fools  and  ignorants,  neither  knowing  what  it  is  to 
be  happy,  nor  how  to  purchase  it;  ignorant  of  the  noblest  end,  and 
of  the  competent  means  towards  it:  they  neither  know  God  nor 
themselves,  and  no  ignorance  is  greater  than  this,  or  more  pernicious. 
What  man  is  there  in  the  wond  that  thinks  himself  covetous  or 
proud  ?  and  yet  millions  there  are  who,  like  Harpaste^  think  that 
the  house  is  dark,  but  not  themselves.  Virtue  makes  our  desires 
temperate  and  regular,  it  observes  our  actions,  condemns  our  faults, 
mortifies  our  lusts,  watches  all  our  dangers  and  temptations :  but  sin 
makes  our  desires  infinite,  and  we  woiud  have  we  cannot  tell  what ; 
we  strive  that  we  may  forget  our  faults;  we  labour  that  we  may 
neither  remember  nor  consider;  we  justify  our  errors,  and  call  them 
innocent,  and  that  which  is  our  shame  we  miscall  honour ;  and  our 
whole  life  hath  in  it  so  many  weak  discourses  and  trifling  propo- 

■  [Ps.  Ixxiii.  22.]  seK  Pnsp.  evang.  ix.  10.— Id.  Demonstr. 

•  [See  vol.  vii.  p.  629.]  erang.  iii.  3 — Juat.  Mart  Ad    Gr«c» 
"  [Eurip.  Hec.  622.]  cohort  §  11.  p.  15.] 

*  [ApoU.  orac  e  Porphyr.  apud  £u-  '  [Sen.  ep.  I.  torn,  il  p.  170.] 
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sitions^  that  the  whole  world  of  sinners  is  like  the  hospital  of  the 
Insensati;  madness  and  folly  possesses  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 
What  greater  madness  is  there  than  to  spend  the  price  of  a  whole 
faim  in  contention  for  three  sheaves  of  com  ?  and  yet 

tastum  pectora  caecsB 

Noctia  habent  ■ 

this  is  the  wisdom  of  such  as  are  contentions,  and  love  their  own  will 
more  than  their  happiness,  their  humour  more  than  their  peace. 

^—  Furor  est  post  omnia  perdere  naulum  * ; 

Men  lose  their  reason,  and  their  religion,  and  themselves  at  last,  for 
want  of  understanding;  and  all  the  wit  and  discourses  by  which  sin 
creeps  in  are  but 

yki&a<nits  re  K6fAir9i, 

'  frauds  of  the  tongue,  and  consultations  of  care^;'  but  in  the  whole 
circle  of  sins  there  is  not  one  wise  proposition  by  which  a  man  may 
conduct  his  affairs,  or  himself  become  instructed  to  felicity.  This  is 
the  first  natural  fruit  of  sin :  it  makes  a  man  a  fool,  and  this  hurt 
sin  does  to  the  understanding,  and  this  is  shame  enough  to  that  in 
which  men  are  most  apt  to  glory. 

2.  Sin  naturally  makes  a  man  weak ;  that  is,  unapt  to  do  noble 
things :  by  which  I  do  not  understand  a  natural  disabihty :  for  it  is 
equally  ready  for  a  man  to  will  good  as  evil,  and  as  much  in  the 
power  of  his  hands  to  be  lifted  up  in  prayer  to  God  as  against  his 
brother  in  a  quarrel ;  and  between  a  virtuous  object  and  his  faculties 
there  is  a  more  apt  proportion  than  between  his  spirit  and  a  vice; 
and  eveiy  act  of  grace  does  more  please  the  mind  than  an  act  of  sin 
does  dehght  the  sense;  and  every  crime  does  greater  violence  to  the 
better  part  of  man  than  mortification  does  to  the  lower :  and  often- 
times a  duty  consists  in  a  negative,  as,  not  to  be  drunk,  not  to  swear, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  a  man  hath  naturally  no  power 
not  to  do ;  if  there  be  a  natural  disability,  it  is  to  action,  not  to  rest 
or  ceasing;  and  therefore  in  this  case,  we  cannot  reasonably  nor 
justly  accuse  our  nature,  but  we  have  reason  to  blame  our  manners^ 
which  have  introduced  upon  us  a  moral  disability,  that  is,  not  that 
the  faculty  is  impotent  and  disabled,  but  that  the  whole  man  is ;  for 
the  will  m  manv  cases  desires  to  do  good,  and  the  understanding 
is  convinced  and  consents,  and  the  hand*can  obey,  and  the  passions 
can  be  directed,  and  be  instrumental  to  God's  service :  but  oecause 
they  are  not  used  to  it,  the  will  finds  a  difBcultr  to  do  them  so  much 
violence,  and  the  understanding  consents  to  their  lower  reasonings, 
and  the  desires  of  the  lower  man  do  will  stronger ;  and  then  the 
whole  man  cannot  do  the  duty  that  is  expected.  There  is  a  law  in 
the  members,  and  he  that  gave  that  law  is  a  tyrant,  and  the  subjects 

•  [Vid.  Olid,  metam.  rl  472.]  •  [Jut.  yiil  97.]  ^  [Eurip.  Hec.  626.] 
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of  that  law  are  slaves^  and  oftentimes  their  ear  is  bored  ^  and  they 
love  their  fetters,  and  desire  to  continue  that  bondage  for  ever : 
the  law  is  the  law  of  sin,  the  devil  is  the  tyrant,  custom  is  the 
sanction  or  the  firmament  of  the  law ;  and  every  vicious  man  is  a 
slave,  and  chooses  the  vilest  master,  and  the  basest  of  services,  and 
the  most  contemptible  rewards.  Lex  enim  peccati  est  molentia  can- 
suetudinis,  qua  trahitur  et  tenetur  etiam  invilus  animiuf,  eo  merito 
quo  in  earn  volcns  illabitur,  said  St.  Austin^;  'the  law  of  sin  is  the 
violence  of  custom,  which  keeps  a  man's  mind  against  his  mind, 
because  he  entered  willingly,'  and  gave  up  liis  own  interest ;  which 
he  ought  to  have  secured  for  his  own  felicity,  and  for  His  service 
who  gave  for  it  an  invaluable  price.  And  indeed  in  questions  of 
virtue  and  vice  there  is  no  such  thing  as  nature,  or  it  is  so  inconsider- 
able that  it  hath  in  it  nothing  beyond  an  inclination  which  may  be 
reverted;  and  very  often  not  so  much,  nothing  but  a  perfect  ind^er- 
ency ;  we  may  if  we  will,  or  we  may  choose ;  but  custom  brings  in  a 
new  nature,  and  makes  a  bias  in  every  faculty.  To  a  vicious  man 
some  sins  become  necessair;  temperance  makes  him  sick;  severity  is 
death  to  him,  it  destroys  his  cheerfulness  and  activitv,  it  is  as  his 
nature,  and  the  desire  dwells  for  ever  with  him,  and  his  reasonings 
are  framed  for  it  and  his  fancy,  and  in  all  he  is  helped  by  example, 
by  company,  by  folly,  and  inconsideration;  and  ail  these  are  a  fac- 
tion and  a  confederacy  against  the  honour  and  service  of  God.  And 
in  this  philosophy  is  at  a  stand,  nothing  can  give  an  account  of  it 
but  experience  and  sorrowful  instances;  for  it  is  infinitelv  unreason- 
able that  when  you  have  discoursed  wisely  against  unchastity,  and 
told  that  we  are  separated  from  it  by  a  curcumvallation  of  laws  of 
Ood  and  man,  that  it  dishonours  the  body  and  makes  the  spirit 
caitive,  that  it  is  fought  against  by  arguments  sent  from  all  the 
comers  of  reason  and  religion,  and  the  man  knows  all  this,  and  be- 
lieves it,  and  prays  against  his  sin,  and  hates  himself  for  it,  and 
curses  the  actions  of  it;  yet  oppose  against  all  tliis  but  a  fable  or  a 
merry  story,  a  proverb  or  a  silly  saying,  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  or 
any  thing  but  to  lessen  any  one  of  the  arguments  brought  against  it^ 
and  that  man  shall  as  certainly  and  clearly  be  determined  to  that  sin 
as  if  he  had  on  his  side  all  the  reason  of  the  world,  ^uvhv  yap  ijOo^  ^ 
Kol  k^o\u)iM<rai  Koi  ptA<ra<r6ai  irpos  <f>v<nv'^*  '  custom  does  as  much 
as  nature  can  do;  it  does  sometime  more,  and  superinduces  a  dis- 
position contrary  to  our  i^atoral  temper/  Eudemus*  had  so  used  his 
stomach  to  so  unnatural  drinks,  that,  as  himself  tells  the  story,  he 
took  in  one  day  two  and  twenty  potions  in  wliich  hellebore  was  in- 
fused, and  rose  at  noon,  and  supped  at  niglit,  and  felt  no  change : 
so  are  those  that  are  corrupted  with  evil  customs,  nothing  will  purge 

•  [Ex.  xxL  6.]  Taylor  saw  the  wordt.] 

^  [Confess.,  viii.  5.  §  12.  t  i  col.  149.]         *  Plutarch. [lege,  PhiIoJud.,de Joseph, 

*  [Read  t6os'  ijBot  is  the  reading  in     tom.  ii.  p.  53,  ed.  Mangey.] 
Caassio,  polyhist  symbol,  tu.  95;  where         '  [Theoplir.  hist  plant  ix.  17.] 
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them ;  if  you  discouise  wittily,  they  hear  you  not ;  or  if  they  do 
they  have  .twenty  ways  to  answer,  and  twice  twenty  to  neglect 
it;  if  you  persuade  them  to  promise  to  leave  their  sin,  they  do 
but  shew  their  folly  at  the  next  temptation,  and  tell  that  they 
did  not  mean  it ;  and  if  you  take  them  at  an  advantage  when  their 
hearts  are  softened  with  a  judgment  or  a  fear,  with  a  shame  or  an 
indignation,  and  then  put  the  bars  and  locks  of  vows  upon  them,  it 
is  all  one;  one  vow  shall  hinder  but  one  action,  and  the  appetite 
shall  be  doubled  by  the  restraint,  and  the  next  opportunity  shall 
make  an  amends  for  the  first  omission :  or  else  the  sm  shall  enter  by 
parts ;  the  vow  ^all  only  put  the  understanding  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion, or  to  change  the  circumstance,  and  under  uiat  colour  the  crime 
shall  be  admitted,  because  the  man  is  resolved  to  suppose  the  matter 
so  dressed  was  not  vowed  against.  But  then  when  that  is  done,  the 
understanding  shall  open  that  eye  that  did  but  wink  before,  and  see 
that  it  was  the  same  thing,  and  secretly  rejoice  that  it  was  so  co- 
zened :  for  now  the  lock  is  opened,  and  the  vow  was  broken  against 
his  will,  and  the  man  is  at  liberty  again,  because  he  did  the  thing 
at  unawares, 

still  he  is  willing  to  believe  the  sin  was  not  formal  vow-breach,  but 
now  he  sees  he  broke  it  materially,  and  because  the  band  is  broken, 
the  yoke  is  in  pieces ;  therefore  the  next  action  shall  go  on  upon 
the  same  stock  of  a  single  iniquity,  without  being  affrighted  in  his 
conscience  at  the  noise  of  perjury.  I  wish  we  were  all  so  innocent 
as  not  to  understand  the  discourse ;  but  it  uses  to  be  otherwise. 

Nam  si  discedas,  laqueo  tenet  ambitiosi 

Consnetudo  tnali : 

ct  in  aegro  corde  senescit '. 

'  custom  hath  waxen  old  in  his  deceived  heart,  and  made  snares  for 
him  that  he  cannot  disentangle  himself;'  so  true  is  that  saying  of 
God  by  the  prophet',  ''Can  an  Ethiopian  change  his  skin?  then 
may  ye  learn  to  do  well  when  ye  are  accustomed  to  do  evil.'' — ^But  I 
instance  in  two  things,  which  to  my  sense  seem  great  aggravations 
of  the  slavery  and  weakness  of  a  customary  sinner; — 

The  first  is  that  men  sin  against  their  interest :  they  know  they 
shall  be  ruined  by  it;  it  will  undo  their  estates,  lose  their  friends,, 
ruin  their  fortunes,  d^roy  their  body,  impoverish  the  spirit,  load  the 
conscience,  discompose  his  rest,  confound  his  reason,  amaze  him  in 
all  his  faculties,  d^troy  his  hopes,  and  mischief  enough  besides;  and 
when  he  considers  this,  he  dedares  against  it ;  but  cum  bona  verba 
erumpant,  affectum  tamen  ad  cofuuetudinem  relabuntur,  'the  man 
^ves  good  words,  but  the  evil  custom  prevails;'  and  it  happens  as 
in  the  case  of  theTiiynthians'*,  who,  to  free  their  nation  from  a  great 

•  [Eurip.  flee  566.J  '  [Juv.  viL  60.]  '     «  [Jer.  riii  23.] 

^  [Theophrast  de  coxnopd.  apnd  Athen.  yL  79,  p.  566.] 
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plague,  were  bidden  only  to  abstain  from  laughter  while  they  offered 
their  sacrifice ;  but  they  had  been  so  used  to  a  ridiculous  effeminacy 
and  vain  course  of  conversation^  that  they  could  not,  though  the 
honour  and  splendour  of  the  nation  did  depend  upon  it.  God  of 
His  mercy  keep  all  christian  people  from  a  custom  in  sinning  I  For 
if  they  be  once  fallen  thither,  nothing  can  recover  them  but  a  mira- 
culous grace. 

The  second  aggravation  of  it  is  that  custom  prevails  against  expe- 
rience :  though  the  man  hath  already  smarted,  though  he  hath  been 
disgraced  and  undone,  though  he  lost  his  relation  and  his  friends,  he 
is  turned  out  of  service,  and  disemployed,  he  begs  with  a  load  of  his 
old  sins  upon  his  shoulders,  yet  tnis  will  not  cure  an  evil  custom. 
Do  we  not  daily  see  how  miserable  some  men  make  themselves  with 
drunkenness  and  foUyP  have  not  we  seen  them  that  have  been  sick 
with  intemperance,  deadly  sick,  enduring  for  one  drunken  meeting 
more  pain  than  are  in  all  the  fasting  days  of  the  whole  year,  and  yet 
do  they  not  the  very  next  day  go  to  it  again  f  Indeed  some  few  are 
smitten  into  the  beginning  of  repentance,  and  they  stay  a  fortnight 
or  a  month,  and  it  may  be  resist  two  or  three  invitations  -,  but  yet 
the  custom  is  not  gone : 

Nee  ttt  quum  obsdteriB  semel  instantique  negaris 
Parere  imperio,  Rupi  jam  ^incula,  dicaa ; 

'think  not  the  chain  is  off  when  thou  hast  once  or  twice  resisted; 
or  if  the  chain  be  broke,  part  remains  on  thee,  like  a  cord  upon  a 
dog's  neck,^ 

Nam  et  luctata  canU  nodam  abripit ;  attamen  iUi, 
Quam  fagit,  a  collo  trahitur  pars  longa  catenae  K 

He  is  not  free  that  draws  his  chain  after  him ;  and  he  that  breaks  off 
from  his  sins  with  greatest  passion,  stands  in  need  of  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances,  and  a  strange  freedom  from  temptation,  and  accidental 
hardness,  and  superinduced  confidence,  and  a  preternatural  severity ; 
optis  est  aliqua  fortufUB  indulgentia  adhuc  inter  humana  liictmti, 
dum  nodum  ilium  exsolvit  et  omne  vinculum  mortale\  for  the  knot 
can  hardly  be  untied  which  a  course  of  evil  manners  hath  bound  upon 
the  soul,  and  every  contingency  in  the  world  can  entangle  him  that 
wears  upon  his  neck  the  links  of  a  broken  chain. 

—  Nam  qui  ab  eo  quod  ama 

Quam  eztemplo  saTiis  sagittatia  percusaua  est,  illico  res  foraa 

Labitur,  liqmtur  * ;— — 

if  he  sees  his  temptation  again,  he  is  iiriKXdiicvos  iv  €vvoCas,  his 
kindness  to  it,  and  conversation  with  his  lust,  undoes  him,  and  breaks 

i  [Pen.  T.  157.]        .  .         *  [Plant  Trinumm.,  act  IL  so.  i.  lin. 

^  [Sen.  De  ^it  beat.,  cap.  zri.  torn,  t      15.] 
p.  548.] 
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his  purposes,  and  then  he  dies  again,  or  falls  upon  that  stone  that 
with  so  much  pains  he  removed  a  little  out  of  his  way ;  and  he  would 
lose  the  spent  wealth,  or  the  health,  and  the  reputation,  over  again, 
if  it  were  in  his  power.  Philomusus™  was  a  wild  young  fellow  in 
Domitian^s  time,  and  he  was  hard  put  to  it  to  make  a  large  pension 
to  maintain  his  lust  and  luxury,  and  he  was  every  month  put  to 
beggarly  arts  to  feed  his  crime :  but  when  his  father  died  and  left 
him  all,  he  disinherited  himself;  he  spent  it  all,  though  he  knew  he 
•was  to  suffer  that  trouble  always  which  vexed  his  lustful  soul  in  the 
frequent  periods  of  his  violent  want. 

Now  this  is  such  a  state  of  slavery,  that  persons  that  are  sensible 
ought  to  complain  bovXeCav  bovKfveiv  irdw  laxvpav^,  that  they  serve 
worse  lords  than  Egyptian  task-masters ;  there  is  a  lord  within  that 
rules  and  rages^ 

—  Intus  et  in  jecore  egro 
Pascuntur  •  domini. — 

Sin  dwells  there,  and  makes  a  man  a  miserable  servant;  and  this  is 
not  only  a  metaphorical  expression  under  which  some  spiritual  and 
metaphysical  truth  is  represented,  but  it  is  a  physical,  material  truth: 
and  a  man  endures  hardship,  he  cannot  move  but  at  this  command ; 
and  not  his  outward  actions  only,  but  his  will  and  his  understanding 
too,  are  kept  in  fetters  and  foolish  bondage :  ixiiivt]<ro  8ti  vcvpo^ 
aira(TTovv  iarlv  iKelvOj  rb  tvbov  iyKeKpyfAfiivoV  iK€iPo  prjTopela,  iK€Wo 
((arj,  iK€Lvo  iv6p<oiros,  said  Marcus  Antoninus  p,  '  the  two  parts  of  a 
man  are  rent  in  sunder^  and  that  that  prevails  is  the  life,  it  is  the 
man,  it  is  the  eloquence,  persuading  every  thing  to  its  own  interest.' 
And  now  consider  what  is  the  effect  of  this  evil :  a  man  by  sin  ia 
made  a  slave,  he  loses  that  liberty  that  is  dearer  to  him  than  life 
itself;  and  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  we  suffer  chains  and  ropes  only 
for  a  piece  of  bread,  when  the  lion  thought  liberty  a  sufficient  reward 
and  price  for  hunger  and  all  the  hardnesses  of  the  wilderness.  Do 
not  all  the  world  fight  for  liberty,  and  at  no  terms  will  lay  down 
arms  till  at  least  they  be  cozened  with  the  image  and  colour  of  it? 

—  oi  OydffKu  i^os  4\tvOfptas  ^' 

and  yet  for  the  pleasure  of  a  few  minutes  we  give  ourselves  into 
bondage.     And  all  the  world  does  it,  more  or  less ; 

^5'  oitK  iim  $yijT&y  5<rr/5  Hirr*  iXt^^por 
^  Xi>ri/idTt»r  yhp  ^v\6s  iariyf  ^  r^xvst 
•  ^  v\ri$os  airrhy  v6Ktos,  ^  y6fJU0y  ypatpai 

^tpyowi  xp^<r0ai  /t^  Korik  yvtifiiiv  rp^ois  ^ 

'either  men  are  slaves  to  fortune  or  to  lust,  to  covetousness  or 
tyranny ;  something  or  other  compels  him  to  usages  against  his  will 
and  reason ;'  and  when  the  laws  cannot  rule  him,  money  can ;  fl?i- 
mlia  enim  apud  sapientem  virum  in  aervitute  sunt,  apud  atultum  in 

■  [Mart.,  lib.  iiL  ep.  10.]  4  [AntiphH.  num.  xxxTiii.,  in  Anthol. 

■  r  Dio  Chry sost.  orat  iil  torn.  i.p.  1 26.]      torn.  ii.  p.  1 66.  ] 

•  fL€g.  *na«cuntur.'  Pen.  t.  129.]  »  [Eurip.  Hcc.  865.] 

'  [Lib.  X.  cap.  88.  p.  123.] 
IV.  S 
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imperio*,  '  for  money  is  the  wise  man's  servant,  and  the  fooFs  master/ 
But  the  bondage  of  a  vicious  person  is  such  a  bondage  as  the  child 
hath  in  the  womb,  or  rather  as  a  sick  man  in  his  bed ;  we  are  bound 
fast  by  onr  disease,  and  a  consequent  weakness ;  we  cannot  go  forth 
though  the  doors  be  open  and  the  fetters  knocked  off,  and  virtue 
and  reason,  like  St.  Peter's  angel,  call  us,  and  beat  us  upon  the  sides, 
and  offer  to  go  before  us,  yet  we  cannot  come  forth  from  prison;  for 
we  have  by  our  evil  customs  given  hostages  to  the  devil,  never  to 
stir  from  the  enemy's  quarter ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  bondage  that 
is  imaginable,  the  bondage  of  conquered,  wounded,  unresisting 
people.  ^Abiairoros  rj  d/^cr^^  'virtue  only  is  the  truest  liberty:' 
and  "if  the  Son  of  God  make  us  free,  then  are  we  fi«e  indeed V 

3.  Sin  does  naturally  introduce  a  great  baseness  upon  the  spirit, 
expressed  in  scripture  in  some  cases  by  'the  devil's  entering  into  a 
man,'  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Judas,  '  after  he  had  taken  the  sop 
Satan  entered  into  him';'  and  St.  Cvprian^  speaking  of  them  that 
after  baptism  lapsed  into  foul  crimes,  he  aflSnns  that  spiritu  immundo 
redeunte  quatiuntur,  ut  manifestum  sit  diabolum  in  haptismojide  ere- 
dentis  exeludi,  si Jldes poslmodum  defecerit,  regredi;  'faith,  and  the 
grace  of  baptism,  turns  the  devil  out  of  possession ;  but  when  faith 
fails  and  we  loose  the  bands  of  religion,  tnen  the  devil  returns  j*  that 
is,  the  man  is  devolved  into  such  sins  of  which  there  can  be  no 
reason  given,  which  no  excuse  can  lessen,  which  are  set  off  with  no 
pleasure,  advanced  by  no  temptations,  which  deceive  by  no  allure- 
ments and  flattering  pretences ;  such  things  which  have  a  proper  and 
direct  contrariety  to  the  good  Spirit,  and  such  as  are  not  restrained 
by  human  laws;  because  they  are  states  of  evil  rather  than  evil 
actions,  principles  of  mischief  rather  than  direct  emanations ;  such 
as  are  nnthankfulness,  impiety,  giving  a  secret  blow,  fawning  hypo- 

n,  detraction,  impudence,  foi^etftdness  of  the  dead,  and  forgetting 
)  that  in  their  aosence  which  we  promised  to  them  in  presence; 

concerning  which  sorts  of  unworthiness  it  is  certain  they  argue  a 
most  degenerous  spirit,  and  they  are  the  effect,  the  natural  effect,  of 
malice  and  despair,  an  unwholesome  ill-natured  soul,  a  soul  corrupted 
in  its  whole  constitution.  I  remember  that  in  the  apologues  of 
Phfledrus  it  is  told  concerning  an  ill-natured  fellow  that  he  refiised 
to  pay  his  symbol,  wliich  himself  and  all  the  company  had  agreed 
should  be  given  for  every  disease  that  each  man  had,  he  denying  his 
itch  to  be  a  disease ;  but  the  company  taking  off  the  refuser's  hat  for 
a  pledge  found  that  he  had  a  scald  head,  and  so  demanded  the  money 

■  [Sen.  De  vit.  beat,  cap.  xxvi.  torn,  i  '  Ep.    Ixxri.    [al.    Ixix.    ad   Mago. 

p.  664,  p.  188.] 

«  [Plat  Rep.  X.  $  14.  torn,  vii  p.  223.]  ■  \Jkrr€<rrt,  cdd.] 

•  [John  viiL  36.]  •  [Eurip.  Hec  311.] 

>  John  ziii.  27. 
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double ;  which  he  pertinaciously  resisting,  they  tlirew  him  do\^Ti,  and 
then  discovered  he  was  broken-bellied,  and  justly  condemned  him  to 
pay  three  philippics ; 

Quae  fuerat  fabula,  poena  fuitt>. 

One  disease  discovers  itself  by  the  hiding  of  another,  and  that  being 
opened  discovers  a  third ;  he  that  is  almost  taken  in  a  fault  tells  a 
lie  to  escape ;  and  to  protect  that  lie  he  forswears  himself;  and  that 
he  may  not  be  suspected  of  perjury  he  grows  impudent ;  and  that 
sin  may  not  shame  him  he  will  glory  in  it,  like  the  slave  in  the 
comedy,  who  being  torn  with  whips,- grinned,  and  forced  an  ugly 
smile  that  it  might  not  seem  to  smart.  There  are  some  sins  which  a 
man  that  is  newly  fallen  cannot  entertain.  There  is  no  crime  made 
ready  for  a  young  sinner,  but  that  which  nature  prompts  him  to. 
Natural  inclination  is  the  first  tempter,  then  compliance,  then  custom, 
but  this  being  helped  by  a  consequent  folly,  dismantles  the  soul, 
making  it  to  nate  God,  to  despise  religion,  to  laugh  at  severity,  to 
deride  sober  counsels,  to  flee  from  repentance,  to  resolve  against  it, 
to  delight  in  sin  without  abatement  of  spirit  or  purposes  :  for  it  is  an 
intolerable  thing  for  a  man  to  be  tormented  in  his  conscience  for 
every  sin  he  acte ;  that  must  not  be ;  he  must  have  his  sin  and  his 
peace  too,  or  else  he  can  have  neither  long ;  and  because  true  peace 
cannot  come,  for  "there  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked*','' 
therefore  they  must  make  a  fantastic  peace  by  a  studied  cozening  of 
themselves,  by  false  propositions,  by  carelessness,  by  stupidity,  by 
impudence,  by  sufferance,  and  habit,  by  conversation,  and  daily 
acquaintances,  by  doing  some  things,  as  Absalom  did  when  he  lay 
with  his  father's  concubines,  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  repent 
or  to  be  forgiven,  something  to  secure  him  in  the  possession  of  hell ; 
Tute  hoc  intristi,  quod  Hbi  exedendum  est^,  the  man  must  thorough  it 
now ;  and  this  is  it  that  makes  men  fall  into  all  baseness  of  spiritual 
sins,  {&rav  ^XBp  dcrej3i)s  ck  piSos  KaK&v  KaTa<f>povei*,  '  when  a  man 
is  come  to  the  bottom  of  his  wickedness,  he  despises  all,')  such  as 
malice  and  despite,  rancour  and  impudence,  malicious,  studied  igno- 
rance, voluntary  contempt  of  all  religion,  hating  of  good  men  and 
good  counsels,  and  taking  every  wise  man  and  wise  action  to  be  his 
enemy ;  ovhkv  ofe-cov  dvaXayyvrov  Trotet  m  iroirqpbv  (rwet5o9^  And 
this  is  that  baseness -of  sin  which  Plato?  so  much  detested,  that  he 
said  "  he  should  blush  to  be  guilty  of,  though  he  knew  God  would 
pardon  him,  and  that  men  should  never  know  \i,jpropter  aolampeC' 
cati  iurjoitudinem,  for  the  very  baseness  that  is  in  it."  A  man  that 
is  false  to  God  will  also,  if  an  evil  temptation  overtakes  him,  be- 
tray his  friend ;  and  it  is  notorious  in  the  covetous  and  ambitious  \ 

^  [Compare  Canssin,  polyMst.  symbol.  '  [Greg'  Nyss.  teste  Antonio  mona- 

(iii.  12,  and)  ir.  51.]  cho.    Stobsei   &c.    Loci   communes,  ed. 

••  [Is.  Ivii.  21.]  Gesner.  fol.  Francof.  1581.] 

*  f  Vid. Ter.  Phorm.,  act  iitc. 2.1in. 4.]  »  [See  vol.  ix.  p.  23.] 

•  [ProT.  xviii.  8,  LXX.] 
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kx^purroy  bn&v  (nrep/jL*,  Haoi  fhtfjitiySpovs 
J*i(Xo&re  rifihs'  ftifdi  ytyyilkffHour94  fAOt, 
ot  rohs  ipi\ovs  fikdirrotn§s  o^  fpoyrij^^rf, 
^»  TOMTi  iroWdis  vpbs  x^"^  X.ryrfT4  n  k» 

'  they  are  an  unthankful  generation^  and  to  please  the  people^  or  to 
serve  their  interest^  will  hurt  their  friends/  That  man  hath  so  lost 
himself  to  all  sweetness  and  excellency  of  spirit  that  is  gone  thus  far 
in  sin^  that  he  looks  like  a  condemned  man^  or  is  like  the  accursed 
spirits  'preserved  in  chains  of  darkness  and  impieties  unto  the  jndg- 
ment  of  the  great  day^;' 

&y0p»iros^  8*  &c2 

6  fiky  rovriphs  oif9^y  &AXo  vX^y  KaK6s  ^' 

'this  man  can  be  nothing  but  evil;'  for  these  inclinations  and  evil 
forwardnesses^  this  dyscrasy  and  gangrened  disposition  does  always 
suppose  a  long  or  a  base  sin  for  their  parent ;  and  the  product  of 
these  is  a  wretchless  spirit;  that  is,  an  aptness  to  any  unworthiness, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  resist  any  temptation,  a  perseverance  in  base- 
ness, and  a  consignation  to  all  damnation  : 

Zpdffcarri  8*  tuaxp^  9ttyd  riartrlfua 

'if  men  do  evil  things,  evil  things  shall  be  their  reward:'  if  they 
obey  the  evil  spirit,  an  evil  spirit  shall  be  their  portion ;  and  "  the 
devil  shall  enter  into  them  as  he  entered  into  Judas,  and  fill  them 
full  of  iniquity*/' 


SERMON  XXI, 

4.  Although  these  are  shameful  effects  of  sin,  and  a  man  need  no 
greater  dishonour  than  to  be  a  fool,  and  a  slave,  and  a  base  person, 
all  which  sin  infallibly  makes  him ;  yet  there  are  some  sins  which  are 
directly  shameful  in  their  nature  and  proper  disreputation ;  and  a 
very  great  manv  sins  are  the  worst  and  basest  in  several  respects ; 
that  is,  every  of  them  hath  a  venomous  quality  of  its  own  whereby  it 
is  marked  and  appropriated  to  a  peculiar  evil  spirit.  The  devil's  sin 
was  the  worst,  because  it  came  from  the  greatest  malice :  Adam's  was 
the  worst,  because  it  was  of  most  universal  efBcacy  and  dissemina- 
tion :  Judas's  sin  the  worst  of  men,  because  against  the  most  excellent 
person ;  and  the  relapses  of  the  godly  are  the  worst,  by  reason  they 
were  the  most  obliged  persons.  But  the  ignorance  of  tne  law  is  the 
greatest  of  evils,  if  we  consider  its  danger ;  but  covetousness  is  worse 

f  [Ettrip.  Hec.  254.]  *  [Eurip.  Hec.  595.] 

k  [Vid.  Jude6.]  »  [Ibid.  1086.] 

1  ILeg.  MpAirois,']  "^  [Exhortation  to  Holy  Commtmion.] 
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than  it,  if  we  regard  its  incurable  and  growing  nature ;  luxury  is  most 
alien  iJrom  spiritual  things,  and  is  the  worst  of  all  in  its  temptation 
and  our  proneness ;  but  pride  grows  most  venomous  by  its  unreason- 
ableness and  importunity,  arising  even  from  the  good  things  a  man 
hath ;  even  from  graces  and  endearments,  and  from  being  more  in 
debt  to  Qod.  Sins  of  malice  and  against  the  Holy  Ohost,  oppugn 
the  greatest  grace  with  the  greatest  spite;  but  idolatry  is  perfectly 
hated  by  God  by  a  direct  enmity.  Some  sins  are  therefore  most 
heinous,  because  to  resist  them  is  most  easy,  and  to  act  them  there 
is  the  least  temptation :  such  as  are,  severally,  lying  and  swearing. 
There  is  a  strange  poison  in  the  nature  of  sins,  that  of  so  many  sori^ 
every  one  of  them  should  be  the  worst.  Every  sin  hath  an  evil 
spirit,  a  devil  of  its  own,  to  manage,  to  conduct,  and  to  imbitter  it : 
and  although  all  these  are  Qod^s  enemies,  and  have  an  appendent 
shame  in  their  retinue,  ^et  to  some  sins  shame  is  more  appropriate, 
and  a  proper  ingredient  m  their  constitutions :  such  as  are  lying,  and 
lust,  and  vow-breach,  and  inconstancy.  God  sometimes  cures  the 
pride  of  a  man's  spirit  by  suffering  his  evil  manners  and  filthy  incli- 
nation to  be  determined  upon  lust;  lust  makes  a  man  afraid  of  public 
eyes,  and  common  voices :  it  is  (as  all  sins  else  are,  but  this  especially) 
a  work  of  darkness ;  it  does  debauch  the  spirit,  and  make  it  to  decay 
and  fall  off  from  courage  and  resolution,  constancy  and  severity,  the 
spirit  of  government  and  a  noble  freedom,  and  those  punishments 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  have  inflicted  upon  it  are  not  smart 
so  much  as  shame :  lustful  souls  are  cheap  and  easy,  trifling  and  de- 
spised in  all  wise  accounts;  they  are  so  far  from  being  fit  to  sit  with 
princes  that  they  dare  not  chastise  a  sinning  servant  that  is  private  to 
their  secret  foUies ;  it  is  strange  to  consider  what  laborious  arts  of 
concealment,  what  excuses  and  lessenings,  what  pretences  and  fig- 
leaves,  men  will  put  before  their  nakedness  and  crimes.  Shame  was 
the  first  thing  that  entered  upon  the  sin  of  Adam;  and  when  the 
second  world  began,  there  was  a  strange  scene  of  shame  acted  bv 
Noah  and  his  sons,  and  it  ended  in  slavery  and  baseness  to  all 
descending  generations. 

We  see  the  event  of  this  by  too  sad  an  experience.  What  align- 
ments, what  hardness,  what  preaching,  what  necessity,  can  persuade 
men  to  confess  their  sins  ?  They  are  so  ashamed  of  them  that  to  be 
concealed  thev  prefer  before  their  remedy ;  and  yet  in  penitential  con- 
fession the  shame  is  going  off,  it  is  like  Gato's  coming  out  of  the 
theatre",  or  the  philosopher  from  the  tavern;  it  might  have  been 
shame  to  have  entered,  but  glory  to  have  departed  for  ever;  and  yet 
ever  to  have  relation  to  sin  is  so  shameful  a  thing,  that  a  man's  spirit 
is  amazed,  and  his  face  is  confounded,  when  he  is  dressed  of  so 
shameful  a  disease.  And  there  are  but  few  men  that  will  endure  it, 
but  rather  choose  to  involve  it  in  excuses  and  denial,  in  the  clouds 

■  [Sen.  cp.  xcril  torn.  il.  p.  479.— Val.  Max.  ii.  10.  rom.  8.-rMart.,  lib.  i.  ep.  1.] 
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of  Ijing^  and  the  white  linen  of  hypocrisy :  and  yet  when  they  make 
a  veil  for  their  shame^  such  is  the  fate  of  sin,  the  shame  grows  the 
bigger  and  the  thicker;  we  lie  to  men,  and  we  excuse  it  to  God;  either 
some  parts  of  lying  or  many  parts  of  impudence,  darkness  or  forget- 
fubiess,  nmning  away  or  running  further  in,  these  are  the  covers  of 
our  shame,  like  menstruous  rags  upon  a  ddn  of  leprosy.     But  so 
sometimes  we  see  a  decayed  beauty  besmeared  with  a  lying  fucuB^ 
and  the  chinks  filled  with  ceruse ;  besides  that  it  makes  no  real  beau- 
ty, it  spoils  the  faoe^  and  betrays  evil  manners :  it  does  not  hide  old 
age^  or  the  change  of  years,  but  it  discovers  pride  or  lust ;  it  was  not 
shame  to  be  old,  or  wearied  and  worn  out  with  age,  but  it  is  a  shame 
to  dissemble  nature  by  a  wanton  vizor.     So  sin  retires  from  blushing 
into  shame ;  if  it  be  ^scovered  it  is  not  to  be  endured,  and  if  we  go 
to  hide  it  we  make  it  worse.    But  then  if  we  remember  how  ambi- 
tious we  are  for  fame  and  reputation,  for  honour  and  a  fair  opinion,  for 
a  good  name  all  our  days,  and  when  our  days  are  done ;  and  that  no 
ingenuous  man  can  enjoy  any  thing  he  hath  if  he  lives  in  disgrace ; 
and  that  nothing  so  breaks  a  man's  spirit  as  dishonour,  and  the  meanest 
person  alive  does  not  think  himself  fit  to  be  despised;  we  are  to  con- 
sider into  what  an  evil  condition  sin  puts  us,  for  which  we  are  not  only 
disgraced  and  disparaged  here,  marked  with  disgraceful  punishments, 
despised  bv  good  men,  our  follies  derided,  our  company  avoided,  and 
hooted  at  by  boys,  talked  of  in  fairs  and  markets,  pointed  at  and  de- 
scribed by  appellatives  of  scorn,  and  every  body  can  chide  us,  and  we 
die  unpitied,  and  lie  in  our  graves  eaten  up  by  worms  and  a  foul 
dishonour ;  but  after  all  this  at  the  day  of  judgment  we  shall  be  called 
from  our  charnel-houses,  where  our  disgrace  could  not  sleep,  and 
shall,   in  the  face  of  God,  in  the  presence  of  angels  and  devils, 
before  all  good  men  and  idl  the  evil,  see  and  feel  the  shame  of  all 
our  sins  written  upon  our  foreheads.     Here  in  this  state  of  misery 
and  folly  we  make  nothing  of  it;  and  though  we  diead  to  be  disco- 
vered to  men,  vet  to  God  we  confess  our  sins  without  a  trouble  or  a 
blush,  but  tell  an  even  story,  because  we  find  some  forms  of  con- 
fession prescribed  in  our  prayer-books ;  and,  that  it  mav  appear  how 
indifferent  and  unconcerned  we  seem  to  be,  we  read  and  say  all,  and 
confess  the  sins  we  never  did  with  as  much  sorrow  and  regret  as 
those  that  we  have  acted  a  thousand  times.     But  in  that  strange  day 
of  recompenses,  we  shall  find  the  devil  to  upbraid  the  criminal,  Christ 
to  disown  them,  the  angels  to  drive  them  from  the  seat  of  mercy,  and 
shame  to  be  their  smsu^,  the  consigning  them  to  damnation.;  they 
shall  then  find  that  they  cannot  dwell  where  virtue  is  rewarded,  and 
where  honour  and  glory  hath  a  throne;  there  is  no  veil  but  what  is 
rent,  no  excuse  to  any  but  to  them  that  are  declared  as  innocent :  no 
circumstances  concerning  the  wicked  to  be  considered,  but  them  that 
aggravate ;  then  the  disgrace  is  not  confined  to  the  talk  of  a  village 
or  a  province,  but  is  scattered  to  all  the  world :  not  only  in  one  age  • 
shall  the  shame  abide,  but  the  men  of  all  generations  shall  see  and 
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wonder  at  the  vastness  of  that  evil  that  is  spread  upon  the  soids  of 
sinners  for  ever  and  ever; 

No  night  shall  then  hide  it;  for  in  those  regions  of  darkness  where 
the  dishonoured  man  shail  dwell  for  ever,  there  is  nothing  visible  bat 
the  shame ;  there  is  light  enough  for  that^  but  darkness  for  aU  things 
«lse ;  and  then  he  shaJl  reap  me  fall  harvest  of  his  shame :  all  that 
for  which  wise  men  scorned  him,  and  all  that  for  which  God  hated 
him ;  all  that  in  which  he  was  a  fool^  and  all  that  in  which  he  was 
maUcious ;  that  which  was  pubhc,  and  that  which  was  private ;  that 
which  fools  applauded,  and  that  which  himself  durst  not  own;  the 
secrets  of  his  lust,  and  the  criminal  contrivances  of  his  thoughts ;  the 
base  and  odious  circumstances,  and  the  frequenqr  of  the  addon,  and 
the  partner  of  his  sin;  all  that  which  troubles  his  conscience,  and  all 
that  he  willingly  forgets^  shall  be  prochdmed  by  the  trumpet  of  God^ 
by  the  voice  of  an  archangel,  in  the  great  congregation  of  spirits  and 
just  men. 

m.  There  is  one  great  circumstance  more  of  the  shame  of  sin, 
wliich  extremely  enlarges  the  evil  of  a  sinful  state,  but  that  is  not 
consequent  to  sin  by  a  natural  emanation,  but  is  superinduced  by  the 
just  wrath  of  God :  and  therefore  is  to  be  considered  in  the  third 
part^  which  is  next  to  be  handled. 

When  the  Boeotians  asked  the  oracle  by  what  thqr  should  become 
happy,  the  answer  was  made,  *Aa€pria-avTa£  cB  irpai^iv,  'wicked  and 
irreUgious  persons  are  prosperous':'  and  they  taking  the  devil  at  his 
word,  threw  the  inspired  Pythian^  the  ministering  witch,  into  the  sea, 
hoping  so  to  become  mighty  in  peace  and  war.  The  ^ect  of  which 
was  tlias,  the  devil  was  found  a  liar,  and  they  fools  at  first,  and  at  last 
felt  the  reward  of  irreligion.  For  there  are  to  some  crimes  such 
events,  which  are  not  to  be  expected  from  the  connexion  of  natural 
causes,  but  from  secret  influences  and  undiscemible  conveyances; 
that  a  man  should  be  made  sick  for  receiving  the  holy  sacrament 
unworthily,  and  blind  for  resisting  the  words  of  an  apostle,  a  preacher 
of  the  laws  of  Jesus,  and  die  suddenly  for  breaking  of  his  vow  and 
committing  sacrilege,  and  be  under  the  power  and  scourge  of  an 
exterminating  angel  for  climbing  his  father's  bed,  these  are  things 
beyond  the  world  s  philosophy ;  out  as  in  nature,  so  in  divinity  too, 
there  are  sympathies  and  antipathies,  effects  which  we  feel  by  experi- 
ence, and  are  forewarned  of  by  revelation,  which  no  natural  reason 
can  judge,  nor  any  providence  can  prevent  but  by  living  innocently 
and  complying  with  the  commandments  of  God.  The  rod  of  God, 
which  ''  Cometh  not  into  the  lot  of  the  righteous','*  strikes  the  sin* 
ning  man  with  sore  strokes  of  vengeance. 

V  [Eurip.  Hec  229.]  sccumUs,  si  impie  agerent*] 

<  [Strab.  ix.  p.  616;  .  .  *  rel)U8  imiros         '  [Ps.  cxxt.  S.] 
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1.  The  first  that  I  shall  note  is^  that  which  I  called  the  aggrava- 
tion of  the  shame  of  sin ;  and  that  is^  an  impossibility  of  being  con- 
cealed in  most  cases  of  heinous  crimes.  Mrjb^TroTc  fir^b^v  alayjthv 
7roii7<ra9  ikinCe  Xi]<rcti;',  'let  no  man  suppose  that  he  shall  for  ever 
hide  his  sin :'  a  single  action  may  be  conveyed  away  under  the  covert 
of  an  excuse  or  a  privacy,  escaping  as  Ulysses*  did  the  search  of 
Polyphemus,  and  it  shall  in  time  be  known  that  it  did  escape,  and 
shall  be  discovered  that  it  was  private :  that  is,  that  it  is  so  no  longer. 
But  no  wicked  man  that  dwelt  and  delighted  in  sin  did  ever  go  off 
from  his  scene  of  unworthiness  without  a  filthy  character;  the  olack 
veil  is  thrown  over  him  before  his  death,  and  by  some  contingency  or 
other  he  enters  into  his  doud :  because  few  sins  determine  finally  in 
the  thoughts,  but  if  they  dwell  there  they  will  also  enter  into  action, 
and  then  the  sin  discovers  itself;  or  eke  the  injured  person  will  pro- 
claim it,  or  the  jealous  man  will  talk  of  it  before  if  s  done,  or 
curious  people  wiU  enquire  and  discover,  or  the  spirit  of  detraction 
shall  be  let  loose  upon  him,  and  in  spite  shall  declare  more  than  he 
knows,  not  more  than  is  true.  The  ancients,  especially  the  scholars 
of  Epicurus,  believed  that  no  man  could  be  secured  or  quiet  in  his 
spirit  from  being  discovered; 

Scelus  aliqua  tutuiD,  nana  secnrum  tulit  < ; 

'  they  are  not  secure,  even  when  they  are  safe ;'  but  are  afflicted  with 
perpetual  jealousies ;  and  every  whisper  is  concerning  them,  and  all 
new  noises  are  arrests  to  their  spirits ;  and  the  day  is  too  light,  and 
the  night  is  too  horrid,  and  both  are  the  most  opportune  for  their 
discovery.  And  besides  the  undiscemible  connexion  of  the  contin- 
gencies of  providence,  many  secret  crimes  have  been  published  by 
dreams,  and  talkings  in  their  sleep;  it  is  the  observation  of  Lucre- 
tius", 

Multi  de  magnis  per  somnum  rebu*  loqnuntur,^ 
Indicioque  eui  facti  penaspe  fuere ; — 

and  what  their  understanding  kept  a  guard  upon,  their  fancy  let 
loose ;  fear  was  the  bars  and  locks,  but  ^eep  became  the  key  to  open, 
even  then  when  all  the  senses  were  shut,  and  God  ruled  alone  with- 
out the  choice  and  discourse  of  man.  And  though  no  man  regards 
the  wilder  talkings  of  a  distracted  man,  yet  it  hath  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a  delirium  and  a  fever,  fear  of  death,  and  the  intolerable 
apprehensions  of  damnation,  have  opened  the  cabinet  of  sin,  and 
brought  to  light  all  that  was  acted  in  the  curtains  of  night; 

Quippe  ubi  se  multi,  per  somnia  sfepe  loquentes 
Aut  morbo  delirantee,  pTotraxe  ferantnr, 
£t  celata  diu  in  medium  peecata  dedisse  '. 

But  there  are  so  many  ways  of  discovery,  and  amongst  so  many  some 

'  [Isocr.  ad  Demon.,  §  16.  p.  4.]  •  [Lib.  iv.  1012.] 

•  [Hom.  Od.  /.]  X  \i^  lib,  y.  1157  1 

•  [Sen.  Hippol.,  act.  i.  164.] 
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one  does  so  certainly  happen,  that  they  are  well  summed  up  hy 
Sophodes^  by  saying  that  "  Time  hears  all,  and  tells  all ;'' 

Tlphs  ravra  Kpuvrt  fiTj^^y,  ws  &  irdvO*  bpwv 
KoDi  f^arr  iuco^y  irhr^  iyawrwratt  XP^^OS' 

A  doud  may  be  its  roof  and  cover  till  it  passes  over,  but  when  it  is 
driven  by  a  fierce  wind  or  runs  fondly  after  the  sun,  it  lays  open  a 
deformity,  which,  Uke  an  ulcer,  had  a  skin  over  it  and  a  pain  within, 
and  drew  to  it  a  heap  of  sorrows  big  enough  to  run  over  aU  its 
enclosures.  Many  persons  have  betrayed  themselves  by  their  own 
fears,  and  knowing  themselves  never  to  be  secure  enough,  have  gone 
to  purge  themselves  of  what  nobody  suspected  them ;  offered  an 
apology  when  they  had  no  accuser  but  one  within,  which,  like  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  or  like  "  a  word  in  a  fool's  heart",'*  was  uneasy 
till  it  came  out.  Non  amo  se  nimium  purgitantei^ ;  when  men  are 
over  busy  in  justifying  themselves,  it  is  a  siffn  themselves  think  they 
need  it.  Plutarch*  tells  of  a  young  gentleman  that  destroyed  a 
swalloVs  nest,  pretending  to  them  that  'reproved  him  for  doing  the 
thing  which  in  their  superstition  the  Greeks  esteemed  so  ominous, 
that  the  little  bird  accused  liim  for  killing  his  father.  And  to  this 
purpose  it  was  that  Solomon  gave  coimsel,  "curse  not  the  king,  no, 
not  in  thy  thought,  nor  the  rich  in  thy  bedchamber ;  for  a  bird  of 
the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  that  hath  wings  shall  tell  the 
matter®:"  murder  and  treason  have  by  such  strange  ways  been  re- 
vealed as  if  God  had  appointed  an  angel  president  of  the  revdation, 
iind  had  kept  this  in  secret  and  sure  ministry  to  be  as  an  argument 
to  destroy  atheism  fix)m  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  opening  the  secrets 
of  men  with  this  key  of  providence.  Intercepting  of  letters,  mis- 
taking names,  false  inscriptions,  errors  of  messengers,  faction  of  the 
parties,  fear  in  the  actors,  horror  in  the  action,  the  majesty  of  the 
person,  the  restlessness  of  the  mind,  distracted  looks,  weariness  of 
the  spirit,  and  all  under  the  conduct  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  the 
divine  vengeance,  make  the  covers  of  the  most  secret  sin  transparent 
as  a  net,  and  visible  as  the  Chian  wines  in  the  purest  crystal. 

For  besides  that  God  takes  care  of  kings,  and  of  the  lives  of 
men, — 

IlaiS^f  iipytt  fivuut,  Ut  ifiiX  Xi^cero  fhrvtp  % 

'driving  away  evil  from  their  persons,  and  watching  as  a  mother  to 
keep  gnats  and  flies  from  her  dear  boy  sleeping  in  the  cradle  /  there 
are  in  the  machinations  of  a  mighty  mischief  so  many  motions  to  be 
concentred,  so  many  wheels  to  move  regularly,  and  the  hand  that 
turns  them  does  so  tremble,  and  there  is  so  universal  a  confusion  in 
the  conduct,  that  unless  it  passes  suddenly  into  act  it  will  be  pre- 

'  [In    Hippon.    apud    Clem.    Alex.  '  [Vid.  Plant,  Aulul.,  act.  iv.  sc.  10. 

Stroni.,Ub.  vi.  cap.  2.  p.  742.— Anl.  Cell.,  lin.  23.] 

lib.  xii  cap.   11.  p.  567. — Stob.  eclog.  ''  [De  ser.  num.  rind.,  t  viii.  p.  190.J 

phyg.  t.  9.  num.  17.]  •  Eccles.  x.  20. 

»  [Ecclus.  Xix.  12.]  *  [Horn.  II.  h\  130.] 
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vented  by  discovery,  and  if  it  be  acted  it  enters  into  such  a  mighty 
horror  that  the  face  of  a  man  will  tell  what  his  heart  did  think  and 
his  hands  have  done.  And  after  all  it  was  seen  and  observed  by 
Him  that  stood  behind  the  cloud,  who  shall  also  bring  every  work  of 
darkness  into  light  in  the  day  of  strange  discoveries  and  fearful 
recompenses :  and  in  the  meantime  certain  it  is,  that  no  man  can 
long  put  on  a  person  and  act  a  part,  but  his  evil  manners  will  peep 
through  the  comers  of  the  white  robe,  and  God  will  bring  a  hypo- 
crite to  shame  even  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

.  2.  A  second  superinduced  consequent  of  sin  brought  upon  it  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  is  sin ;  when  God  punishes  sin  with  sin*  He  is 
extremely  angry ;  for  then  the  punishment  is  not  medicinal,  but  final 
and  exterminating ;  God  in  that  case  takes  no  care  concerning  hiro, 
though  he  dies,  and  dies  eternally.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  those 
sins  which  are  naturally  consequent  to  each  other,  as  evil  words  to 
evil  thoughts,  evil  actions  to  ev^  words,  rage  to  drunkenness,  lust  to 
gluttony,  pride  to  ambition  5  but  such  which  God  suffers  the  man^s 
evil  nature  to  be  tempted  to  by  evil  opportunities ; 

'  this  is  the  wrath  of  God,'  and  the  man  is  without  remedy.  It  was  a 
sad  calamity  when  God  punished  David's  adultery  by  permitting  him 
to  fall  to  murder,  and  Solomon's  wanton  and  inordinate  love  with 
the  crime  of  idolatry,  and  Ananias  his  sacrilege  with  lying  againBt  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  Judas  his  covetousness  with  betraying  his  Lord,  and 
that  betraying  with  despair,  and  that  despair  with  self-murder ; 

'  one  evil  invites  another  /  and  when  God  is  angnr  and  withdraws 
His  grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  'grieved^'  and  departs  from  His 
dwelling,  the  man  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  mercUess  enemy,  and  he 
shall  receive  him  only  with  variety  of  mischiefs ;  like  Hercules  when 
he  had  broken  the  horn  of  AchelousR^  he  was  almost  drowned  with 
the  flood  that  sprung  from  it;  and  the  evil  man,  when  he  hath  passed 
the  first  scene  of  his  sorrows,  shall  be  enticed  or  Idi  to  fall  into  an- 
other. For  it  is  a  certain  truth  that  he  who  resists  or  that  neglects 
to  use  God's  grace,  shall  fall  into  that  evil  condition  that  when  he 
wants  it  most  he  shall  have  least.  It  is  so  with  every  man ;  he  that 
hath  the  greatest  want  of  the  grace  of  God  shall  want  it  more,  if  this 
great  want  proceeded  once  from  his  own  sin. 

HaAenti  dabitur^,  said  our  blessed  Lord,  'to  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundantly ;  from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath.'  It  is  a  remarkable 
saying  of  David;  ^'I  have  thought  upon  Thy  name,  O  Lord,  in  the 

*  [Cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  C7.]  •  [Enrip.  Hoc.  584.]  '  [Epii.  iv.  30.] 

«  [Ovid.  Metam.  ix.  fab.  Z  lin.  105  sqq.]  *»  [Matt.  x!ii.  12.] 
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night  season,  and  have  kept  Thy  law;  this  I  had  because  I  kept  Tbv 
commandments* ;"  keeping  God's  commandments  was  rewarded  with 
keeping  God's  commandments.  And  in  this  world  God  hath  not  a 
greater  reward  to  give;  for  so  the  soul  is  nourished  unto  life,  so  it 
grows  up  with  the  increase  of  God,  so  it  passes  on  to  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ,  so  it  is  consigned  for  heaven,  and  so  it  enters  into  glory;  for 
glory  is  the  perfection  of  grace,  and  when  our  love  to  God  is  come  to 
its  state  and  perfection,  then  we  are  within  the  circles  of  a  diadem,  and 
then  we  are  within  the  regions  of  felicity. — And  there  is  the  same  reason 
in  the  contrary  instance ;  the  wicked  person  falls  into  sin,  and  this  he 
had  because  he  sinned  against  his  Maker.  Tradidit  Deus  eo9  in 
desideria  cordis  eorum^ :  and  it  concerns  all  to  observe  it ;  and  if  ever 
we  find  that  a  sin  succeeds  a  sin  in  the  same  instance,  it  is  because 
we  refuse  to  repent ;  but  if  a  sin  succeeds  a  sin  in  another  instance, 
as,  if  lust  follows  pride,  or  murder  drunkenness ;  it  is  a  sign  that  God 
will  not  give  us  the  grace  of  repentance :  He  is  angry  at  us  with  a 
destructive  fury.  He  hath  dipped  His  arrows  in  the  venom  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  whets  His  sword  in  the  forges  of  hell ;  then  it  is  time  that 
a  man  withdraw  his  foot,  and  that  he  start  back  from  the  preparations 
of  an  intolerable  ruin :  for  though  men  in  this  case  grow  insensible, 
and  that's  part  of  the  disease ;  hih,  tovto  yAya  kcrrl  KaKhv,  &ri  ovh'kv 
ftvai  5oic(i>  saith  Chrysostom,  'it  is  the  bi^est  part  of  the  evil  that 
the  man  feels  it  not;'  yet  the  very  antiperistasis,  or  the  contrariety, 
the  very  horror  and  bigness  of  the  danger,  may  possibly  make  a  man 
to  contend  to  leap  out  of  the  fire ;  and  sometimes  God  works  a 
miracle,  and  besides  His  own  rule  delights  to  reform  a  dissolute  per- 
son, to  force  a  man  from  the  grave,  to  draw  him  against  the  bent  of 
his  evil  habits ;  yet  it  is  so  seldom,  that  we  are  left  to  consider  that 
such  persons  are  in  a  desperate  condition,  who  cannot  be  saved  unless 
God  is  pleased  to  work  a  miracle. 

S.  Sin  brings  in  its  retinue  fearful  plagues  and  evil  angels,  messen- 
gers of  the  displeasure  of  God,  concerning  which 

'  there  are  enough  of  dead;'  I  mean,  the  experience  is  so  great,  and  the 
notion  so  common,  and  the  examples  so  frequent,  and  the  instances  so 
sad,  that  there  is  scarce  anv  thing  new  in  this  particular  to  be  noted ; 
but  something  is  remarkable,  and  that  is  this ;  that  God,  even  when 
He  forgives  the  sin,  does  reserve  such  vfTTcprjiiaTa  ttjs  dXC\lf€<os"', 
'remains  of  punishment/  and  those  not  only  to  the  less  perfect  but 
to  the  best  persons,  that  it  makes  demonstration  that  every  sinner  is 
in  a  worse  condition  than  he  dreams  of.  For  consider ;  can  it  be 
imagined  that  any  one  of  us  should  escape  better  than  David  did  ? 
we  have  reason  to  tremble  when  we  remember  what  he  suffered  even 
when  God  had  sealed  his  pardon.     Did  not  God  punish  Zedekiah 

»  [Pa.  cxix.  65,  6.]  »  [Eurip.  Hec.  278.] 

k  [Vid.  Ps,  Ixxxi.  13.]  •  [Colosa.  L  24.] 
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with  suffering  his  eyes  to  be  put  out  in  the  house  of  bondage  P  Was 
not  God  so  angry  with  Valentinian",  that  He  gave  him  into  his 
enemy's  hand  to  be  flayed  alive  ?  Have  not  many  persons  been 
struck  suddenly  in  the  very  act  of  sin,  and  some  been  seized  upon  by 
the  devil  and  carried  away  alive  ?  These  are  fearful  contingencies  : 
but  God  hath  been  more  angry  yet ;  rebellion  was  punished  in  Korah 
and  his  company  by  the  gaping  of  the  earth,  and  the  men  were  buried 
alive ;  and  Dathan  and  Abiram  were  consumed  with  fire  for  usurping 
the  priests'  ofBce:  but  God  hath  struck  severely  since  that  time; 
and  for  the  prostitution  of  a  lady  by  the  Spanish  king",  the  Moors 
were  brought  in  upon  his  kingdom,  and  ruled  there  for  seven  hundred 
years.  And  have  none  of  us  known  an  excellent  and  good  manP  to 
have  descended,  or  rather  to  have  been  thrust,  into  a  sin,  for  which 
he  hath  repented,  which  he  hath  confessed,  which  he  hath  rescinded, 
and  which  he  hath  made  amends  for  as  he  could,  and  yet  God  was  so 
severely  angry,  that  this  man  was  suffered  to  fall  in  so  big  a  calamity 
that  he  died  oy  the  hands  of  violence,  in  a  manner  so  seemingly  im- 
possible to  his  condition  that  it  looked  like  the  biggest  sorrow  that 
hath  happened  to  the  sons  of  men  ?  But  then  let  us  consider  how 
many  and  how  great  crimes  we  have  done,  and  tremble  to  think  that 
God  hath  exacted  so  fearful  pains  and  mighty  punishments  for  one 
such  sin  which  we,  it  may  be,  have  committed  frequently.  Our  sin 
deserves  as  bad  as  theirs  :  and  God  is  impartial,  and  we  have  no  pri- 
vilege, no  promise  of  exemption,  no  reason  to  hope  it ;  what  then  do 
we  think  shall  become  of  this  affair  7  where  must  we  suffer  this  ven- 
geance ?  For  that  it  is  due,  that  it  is  just  we  suffer  it,  these  sad 
examples  are  a  perfect  demonstration.  We  have  done  that,  for  which 
God  thought  flaying  alive  not  to  be  too  big  a  punishment ;  that  for 
which  God  hath  smitten  kings  with  formidable  plagues;  that  for  which 
governments  have  been  changed,  and  natigns  enslaved,  and  churches 
destroyed,  and  the  candlestick  removed,  and  famines  and  pestilences 
have  been  sent  upon  a  whole  kingdom;  and  what  shall  become  of  us? 
why  do  we  vainly  hope  it  shall  not  be  so  with  us  ?  If  it  was  just  for 
these  men  to  suffer  what  they  did,  then  we  are  at  least  to  expect  so 
much ;  and  then  let  us  consider  into  what  a  fearful  condition  sm  hath 
put  us,  upon  whom  a  sentence  is  read  that  we  shall  be  plagued  like 
Zedekiah,  or  Korah,  or  Dathan,  or  the  king  of  Spain,  or  any  other 

■  [Leg.  Valerian ;  TrebcU.  Pon.,  cap.  ledge,  repented  of  it  all  the  day«  of  his 

8. — Agathias,  lib.  iv.  p.  94.]  life,  and  was  not  pardoned  for  it  till  the 

o  [Rodencus ;  Roderic.  Sant.  hist  his-  day  of  his  death ;  and  the  first  confidence 

pan.,  part  ii.  cap.  38^ p.  326.]  he   had  of  pardon  was  upon  St.  PaaPs 

P  [The  allusion  is*to  Charles's  act,  in  words,  *  He  that  is  dead  is  justified  from 

consenting  to  the  death  of  Strafibrd.     See  ^jns.'  '*    "  O  Sire,'*  said  archbishop  Usher 

also  *  Ductor  dubit'  book  i.  chap.  ii.  rule  to  the  king  upon  that  occasion,  with  tears 

8.  sect  19 — "I  have  read  of  an  excellent  in  his  eyes,  "  what  have  you  done?  I  fear 

prince  who,  because  he  did  consent  to  the  that  this  act  may  prove  a  great  trouble 

forma  and  processes  of  law  made  by  his  upon   your   conscience ;   and   pray   God 

Senate  ngainst  the  bravest  of  his  subjects,  that  your  majesty  may  never  suffer  for 

against  his  own   conscience  and    know-  signing  this  bill !"] 
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king,  who  were,  for  aught  we  know,  infinitely  more  innocent  and  more 
excellent  persons  than  any  of  us.  What  will  become  of  us  ?  For 
God  is  as  just  to  us  as  to  them ;  and  Christ  died  for  them  as  well  as 
for  us ;  and  they  have  repented  more  than  we  have  done ;  and  what 
mercy  can  we  expect  that  they  might  not  hope  for  upon  at  least  as 
good  ground  as  we  P  God^s  ways  are  secret,  and  ms  mercies  and 
justice  dwell  in  a  great  abyss ;  but  we  are  to  measure  our  expecta- 
tions by  revelation  and  experience.  But  then  what  would  become  of 
us,  if  6od  should  be  as  angry  at  our  sin  as  at  ZedekiaVs,  or  king 
David's  ?  Where  have  we  in  our  body  room  enough  for  so  many 
stripes,  as  our  sin  ought  justly  to  be  punished  withal;  or  what 
security  or  probability  have  we  that  He  will  not  so  punish  us  ? 

For  I  did  not  represent  this  sad  story  as  a  matter  of  possibility 
only,  that  we  may  fear  such  fearful  strokes  as  we  see  God  lay  upon 
sinners ;  but  we  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  will  come  some 
way  or  other,  and  for  aught  we  know  we  cannot  escape  it.  So  much 
and  more  is  due  for  the  sia;  and  though  Christ  hath  redeemed  our 
souls,  and  if  we  repent  we  shall  not  die  eternally,  yet  He  hath  no 
where  promised  we  shall  not  be  smitten.  It  was  an  odd  saying  of 
the  devil  to  a  sinner  whom  he  would  fain  have  had  to  despait9,Me  e 
coslo  ad  barathrum  demisit  peceatum,  et  vos  ullum  in  terra  locum 
tutum  exUtimabitis  ?  '  Sin  thrust  me  from  heaven  to  hell,  and  do 
you  think  on  earth  to  have  security  V — ^Men  use  to  presume  that 
they  shall  go  unpunished;  but  we  see  what  little  reason  we  have  to 
Batter  and  undo  ourselves, 

—  vacrt  yhp  KOtyhv  to8*, 

rhv  fiiy  Kouchy 

KcucSy  Tt  «'fi(ff'x«(y  9, 

'he  that  hath  sinned  must  look  for  a  judgment,'  and  how  great  that 
is,  we  are  to  take  our  measures  by  those  sad  instances  of  vengeance 
by  which  God  hath  chastised  the  best  of  men,  when  they  have  com- 
mitted but  a  single  sin. 

*0\49pioy,  6\4$pwy  Kcuchy  ', 

sin  is  damnable  and  destructive :  and  therefore  as  the  ass  refused  the 
barley  which  the  fatted  swine  left,  perceiving  by  it  he  was  fatted 
for  the  slaughter, 

Tuum  llbenter  pronus  appeterem  cibnm, 
Nisi  qui  nutritua  iUo  eat  jugulatua  foret  % 

we  may  learn  to  avoid  these  vain  pleasures  which  cut  the  throat  after 
they  are  swallowed,  and  leave  us  m  that  condition  that  we  may  every 
day  fear  lest  that  evil  happen  unto  us  which  we  see  fall  upon  the 
great  examples  of  God's  anger ;  and  our  fears  cannot,  ought  not,  at 
all  to  be  taken  off,  but  by  an  effective,  busy,  pungent,  hasty,  and  a  per* 

p  [Corn.  \  Lapide  in  Apocal.  xi7.  20.]  **  [Earip.  Hec  902.] 

'  [Ibid.  1031.]  •  [Phaedr.,  lib.  v.  fab.  4.  lin.  5.] 
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manent  repentance;  and  then  also  bat  in  some  proportions,  for 
we  cannot  be  secured  from  temporal  plagues  if  we  have  sinned ;  no 
repentance  can  secure  us  from  all  that;  nay,  Qod's  pardon,  or  remit* 
ting  His  final  anger,  and  forgiving  the  pains  of  heU,  does  not  secure 
us  here;  ff  viyLctris  vapb,  irobas  fiaivei*'  but  'sin  lies  at  the  door/ 
ready  to  enter  in  and  rifle  all  our  fortunes. 

But  this  hath  two  appendages,  which  are  very  considerable. 
And  the  first  is  that  there  are  some  mischiefs  which  are  the  proper 
and  appointed  scourges  of  certain  sins,  and  a  man  need  not  ask, 

Ci\ju8  Toltuiis  hoc  erit  cadaver  S 

'what  vulture,^  what  death,  what  affliction,  'shall  destrov  this  sin- 
ner ?'  The  sin  hath  a  punishment  of  its  own  which  usually  attends 
it,  as  giddiness  does  a  drunkard.  He  that  commits  sacrilege  is 
marked  for  a  vertiginousness  and  changeable  fortune ;  ''  Make  them, 
O  my  Gk)d,  like  unto  a  wheel  V'  of  an  unconstant  state :  and  we  and 
our  fathers  have  seen  it  in  the  change  oCso  many  CEunilies  which  have 
been  imdone  by  being  made  rich;  they  took  the  lands  firom  the 
church  and  the  curse  went  along  with  i^  and  the  misery  and  the 
affliction  lasted  longer  than  the  sin.  Tellmg  lies  frequently  hath  for 
its  punishment  to  be  'given  over  to  believe  a  lieV  and  at  last  that 
nobody  shall  believe  it  but  himself;  and  then  the  mischief  is  full,  he 
becomes  a  dishonoured  and  a  baffled  person.  The  consequent  of  lust 
is  properly  shame :  and  witchcraft  is  still  punished  with  baseness  and 
beggary ;  and  oppression  of  widows  hath  a  sting ;  for  the  tears  of  the 
oppressed  are  to  the  oppressor  like  the  waters  of  jealousv,  making  the 
beUy  to  swell  and  the  thigh  to  rot ;  the  oppressor  seldom  dies  in  a 
tolerable  condition,  but  it  is  remarked  towards  his  end  with  some 
horrible  afiSiction :  the  sting  of  oppression  is  darted  as  a  man  goes 
to  his  grave.  In  these  and  the  like  (jod  keeps  a  rule  of  striking.  In 
quo  guis  peceai,  in  eo  punUwr\  The  divine  judgment  did  point  at 
the  sm,  lest  that  be  concealed  by  excuses,  and  protected  by  affection, 
and  increased  by  passion,  and  destrov  the  man  by  its  abode.  For  some 
sins  are  bo  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  a  fool  and  an  abused  person,  be- 
cause he  hath  framed  his  affections  to  them  and  they  comply  with  his 
unworthy  interest,  that  when  Ood  out  of  an  angry  kindness  smites 
the  man  and  punishes  the  sin,  the  man  does  fearfuUv  defend  his  be^ 
loved  sin,  as  tne  serpent  does  his  head,  which  he  would  most  tenderly 
preserve.  But  thei^ore  Ood,  that  knows  all  our  tricks  and  devices, 
our  stratagems  to  be  undone,  hath  therefore  apportioned  out  His  pun- 
ishments oy  analogies,  by  proportions,  ana  entail :  so  that  when 
every  sm  enters  into  its  proper  portion,  we  may  discern  why  God  is 
augry,  and  labour  to  appease  Him  speedily. 

The  second  appendage  to  this  consideration  is  this,  that  there  are 


»  [Vi(L    Mesomedcm,    (in    AntlioL)  "  [Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13. 

carm.  i.  lin.  9,  cum  nota  Jacobs.]  "     «  r«i-     _   !■    -. . 

*  [Mart.,  lib.  vL  ep.  62.] 


ii.  13.1 
2Thesa.ii.  11.  J 
Wisd.  xL  16.] 
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Bome  states  of  sin  whicli  expose  a  man  to  all  mischief  as  it  can  hap- 
pen, by  taking  off  from  him  all  his  guards  and  defences ;  by  driving 
the  good  Spirit  from  him,  by  strippii^  him  of  the  guards  of  angels. 
But  this  is  the  effect  of  an  habitual  sin,  a  course  of  an  evil  life,  and 
it  is  called  in  scripture  '  a  grieving  the  good  Spirit  of  God*/  But 
the  guard  of  angels  is  in  scripture  only  promised  to  them  that  live 
godly;  ''The  angels  of  the  Lord  pitch  their  tents  round  about  them 
that  fear  Him,  and  deliver  them,    said  David  t. 

1^  5i  6p6wii  xvp6fvri  Tap^arrcuruf  ToX^fioxOoi 
^AyytKoi,  otffi  /i4fiti\§  fiporoTs  &$  vdrrm  rcAviriu', 

And  the  Hellenists  used  to  call  the  angels  ^pTyyf^/)ovs*,' watch-men;' 
which  custody  is  at  first  designed  and  appointed  for  all  when  by  bap- 
tism they  give  up  their  names  to  Christ  and  enter  into  the  covenant 
of  religion.  And  of  this  the  heathen  have  been  taught  something  by 
conversation  with  the  Hebrews  and  Christians;  unicuique  fmbrum 
padagogum  daft  deum,  said  Seneca^  to  Lncilius,  nan  quidem  ordina- 
rium,  Hd . .  ex  eorum  numero  quon  Ovidius  ait  de  plebe  deaa,  'there  is 
a  guardian  god  assigned  to  every  one  of  ns,  of  the  number  of  those 
which  are  of  the  second  order  f  snch  are  those  of  whom  David  speaks, 
"Before  the  gods  will  I  sing  praise  unto  Thee'.''  And  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  that  to  every  one  there  was  assigned  a  genius, 
and  a  Juno ;  Quamobrem  major  ccelitum  popuhu  etiam  quam  kominum 
inteUigi  potest,  quum  singuli  ex  eemetipsia  totidem  deon  fadant, 
Jwnonee  genioaque  adoptando  nbi,  said  Pliny*,  'Every  one  does  adopt 
gods  into  his  family,  and  get  a  genius  and  a  Juno  of  their  own :' 
Junonem  meam  iratam  habeam,  it  was  the  oath  of  Quartilla  in  Petro- 
nius* ;  and  Socrates  in  Plato'  is  said  to  swear  by  '  his  Juno ;'  thoujgh 
afterwards  among  the  Bomans  it  became  the  woman's  oath,  antfa 
note  of  effeminacy;  but  the  tiung  they  aimed  at  was  this,  that  Gk>d 
took  a  care  of  us  below,  and  sent  a  ministering  spirit  for  our  defence. 
But  that  this  is  only  upon  the  accounts  of  piety,  they  knew  not,  but 
we  are  taught  it  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood  in  scripture,  for  ''  the  angels 
are  ministmng  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  good  of  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation^ ;"  and  concerning  St.  Peter  the  faith- 
ful had  an  opinion  that  it  might  be  'his  angel V  ag^^ing  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who  spake  of  angels  appropriate  to  His 
little  ones,  to  infants,  to  those  that  belong  to  Him.  Now  what  Ood 
said  to  the  sons  of  Israel  is  also  true  to  us  Christians;  "Behold,  I 
send  an  angel  before  thee :  beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  pro- 
voke him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions  ^"  So  that 
if  we  provoke  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  anger  bv  a  course  of  evil 
living,  either  the  angel  will  depart  from  us,  or  if  he  stays  he  will 

;  FEph.  ir.  so.]  ii.  9.  p.  218.]  '  [Apol.  Socr.  §   12.^ 

'  [Ps- 3txxiv.  7.]  "' '  

■  fOrpb.  ap.  Clem.  Alex., 

ttrom ,  lib.  t.  c.  14.  p.  724.] 

*  [Clem.  Alex.,  pedag. 


£p.  ex.  ii.  p.  544.]  torn,  il  p.  307.] 

Ps.  cxxxviii.  1.1  «  [Heb.  i.  14.] 

Nat.  hist.  ii.  7.  J  *"  fActs  xii.  16.] 

Satyr.  25.]  *  [Exod.  xxiii.  20,  1.] 
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strike  us.  The  best  of  these  is  bad  enough,  and  he  is  highly  miser- 
able, qui  non  sit  tanto  hoc  ct(9t'0de  aecurus^,  whom  an  angel  cannot 
defend  from  mischief,  nor  any  thing  secure  him  from  the  wrath  of 
God.  It  was  the  description  and  character  which  the  Erythrean 
sibyl  ^  gave  to  God, 

**A^apros,  lerurr^f,  M$nos,  al$4pa  pcdttr, 

ToTs  r'  iucdicott  Axeucor^  irpo^4pWf  vo\h  fittf^oi^aT  fuff^y, 

Toif  8i  K€Ucois  AS/icoit  t«  x^^^^'^  '^'^  9vfthif  iytlpcnf. 

It  is  God's  appellative  to  be  *  a  giver  of  excellent  rewards  to  just  and 
innocent  ])ersons,  but  to  assign  to  evil  men  fiiry,  wrath,  and  sorrow,  for 
their  portion/  If  I  should  launch  further  into  tins  Dead  sea,  I  should 
&id  nothing  but  horrid  shriekings,  and  the  skulls  of  dead  men  utterly 
undone,  fearful  it  is  to  consider  that  sin  does  not  only  drive  us 
into  calamity,  but  it  makes  us  also  impatient,  and  imbitters  our  spirit 
in  the  sufferance :  it  cries  loud  for  vengeance,  and  so  torments  men 
before  the  time  even  with  such  fearful  outcries  and  horrid  alarms  °  that 
their  hell  begins  before  the  fire  is  kindled.  It  hinders  our  prayers, 
and  consequently  makes  us  hopeless  and  helpless.  It  perpetually 
affrights  the  conscience,  unless  by  its  frequent  stripes  it  brmgs  a  cal- 
lousness and  an  insensible  damnation  upon  it.  It  makes  us  to  lose 
all  that  which  Christ  purchased  for  us,  all  the  blessings  of  His  provi- 
dence, the  comforts  of  His  spirit,  the  aids  of  His  srace,  the  light  of 
His  countenance,  the  hopes  of  His  glory ;  it  makes  us  enemies  to 
God,  and  to  be  hated  by  Him  more  than  He  hates  a  dog :  and  with 
a  dog  shall  be  his  portion  to  eternal  ages ;  with  this  only  difference, 
that  they  shall  both  be  equally  excluded  from  heaven,  but  the  dog 
shall  not,  and  the  sinner  shall,  descend  into  hell ;  and,  which  is 
the  confirmation  of  all  evil,  for  a  transient  sin  God  shall  inflict  an 
eternal  death.  Well  might  it  be  said  in  the  words  of  God  by  the 
prophet  ®,  Ponam  Bahylonem  in poMemonem  erinacei^, '  Babylon  shall 
be  the  possession  of  a  hedgehog  -/  that's  a  sinner's  dwelling,  encom- 
passed round  with  thorns  and  sharp  prickles,  afflictions  and  uneasiness 
all  over.  So  that  he  that  wishes  his  sin  big  and  prosperous,  wishes 
his  bee  as  big  as  a  bull,  and  his  hedgehog  like  an  elephant ;  the  plea- 
sure of  the  honey  would  not  cure  the  mighty  sting,  and  nothing 
make  recompense  or  be  a  good  equal  to  the  evil  of  an  eternal  ruin. 
But  of  this  there  is  no  end.  I  sum  up  all  with  the  saying  of  PubHus 
Mimusa, 

TolerabUior  est  qui  mori  jubet,  qnam  qui  male  riTere, 

'  he  is  more  to  be  endured  that  puts  a  man  to  death  than  he  that  be- 
trays liim  into  sin  /  for  the  end  of' this  is  '  death  eternal.' 

^  [Lactant,  dir,  inst.  ii.  4.]  •  [Is.  xiv.  23,  ed.  Tulg.] 

*  [A p.  S.  Tlieophil.  ad  Antol.  ii.  52.]  P  [*  hericii,'  ed.  Tulg.] 

^  [  Lejf.  hyaOois  ikyaShy, .  .  vKtloua.]  *>  [Ed.   Godofred.   sed    in   Steph.   et 

['  alaruuifi,'  edd.]  Seal,  desideratur.] 
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Ephes.  iv.  29. 

Let  no  corrupt  eommunicatian  proceed  out  of  t/our  mouth,  but  thai 
which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace 
unto  the  hea/rers. 

He  that  had  an  ill  memorv '  did  wisely  comfort  himself  by  reckoning 
the  advantages  he  had  by  his  forgetfiuness.  For  by  this  means  he 
was  hugely  secured  against  malice^  and  ambition :  for  his  anser  went 
off  with  the  short  notice  and  observation  of  the  injury ;  and  he  saw 
himself  unfit  for  the  businesses  of  other  men^  or  to  make  records  in 
his  head^  and  undertake  to  conduct  the  intrigues  of  affairs  of  a  mul- 
titude, who  was  apt  to  forget  the  little  accounts  of  his  own  seldom 
reading.  He  also  remembered  this,  that  his  pleasures  in  raiding 
books  were  more  frequent,  while  he  remembered  but  little  of  yester- 
day's study,  and  to-morrow  the  book  is  news,  and  with  its  novelties 
g'ves  him  fresh  entertainment,  while  the  retaining  brain  lays  the 
>ok  aside,  and  is  full  already :  every  book  is  new  to  an  ill  memory, 
and  one  long  book  is  a  library,  and  its  parts  return  fresh  as  the 
morning,  which  becomes  a  new  day  though  by  the  revolution  of  the 
same  sun.  Besides  these,  it  brought  him  to  tell  truth  for  fear  of  shame, 
and  in  mere  necessity  made  his  speech  littie  and  his  discourses 
short ;  because  the  web  drawn  from  his  brain  was  soon  spun  out,  and 
his  fountain  grew  quickly  dry,  and  left  running  through  forsetfolness. 
He  that  is  not  eloquent  and  fair-spoken  hath  some  of  these  com- 
forts to  plead  in  excuse  of  his  ill  fortune  or  defective  nature.  Eor  if 
he  can  but  hold  his  peace,  he  shall  be  sure  not  to  be  troublesome  to 
his  companv,  not  marked  for  lying,  or  become  tedious  with  multi- 
plicity of  idle  talk ;  he  shall  be  presumed  wise,  and  oftentimes  is  so ; 
he  shall  not  feel  the  wounds  of  contention,  nor  be  put  to  excuse  an 
ill-taken  saying,  nor  sigh  for  the  foUy  of  an  irrecoverable  word ;  if  his 
fault  be  that  he  hath  not  spoken,  that  can  at  any  time  be  mended, 
but  if  he  sinned  in  speaking,  it  cannot  be  unspoken  again.  Thus  he 
escapes  the  dishonour  of  not  being  believed,  and  the  trouble  of  being 
suspected :  he  shall  never  fear  the  sentence  of  judges  nor  the  decrees 

'  [The  allusion  is  to  Montaigne;  see  his  account  of  himself.  Essays,  i.  9.] 
IV.  T 
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of  courts,  high  reproaches,  or  the  angry  words  of  the  proud,  the  con- 
tradiction of  the  disputing  man,  or  the  thirst  of  talkers.  By  these 
and  many  other  advantages  he  that  holds  his  peace,  and  he  that  can- 
not speak,  may  please  themselves;  and  he  may  at  least  have  the 
rewards  and  effects  of  solitariness,  if  he  misses  some  of  the  pleasures 
of  society.  But  by  the  use  of  the  tongue  God  hath  distinguished  us 
from  beasts,  and  by  the  well  or  ill  using  it  we  are  distinguished  from 
one  another;  and  therefore  though  silence  be  innocent  as  death, 
harmless  as  a  rose's  breath  to  a  distant  passenger,  yet  it  is  rather  the 
state  of  death  than  life;  and  therefore  when  the  Egyptians" sacrificed 
to  Harpocrates,  their  god  of  silence,  in  the  midst  of  their  rites  they 
cried  out,  yXwcro-a  baCfixav, '  the  tongue  is  an  angel,'  good  or  bad, 
thafs  as  it  happens ;  silence  was  to  them  a  god,  but  the  tongue  is 
greater;  it  is  the  band  of  human  intercourse,  and  makes  men  apt  to 
unite  in  societies  and  republics.  And  I  i^nember  what  one  of  the 
ancients  saidS  that  we  are  better  in  the  company  of  a  known  dog,  than 
of  a  man  whose  speech  is  not  known;  ut  extemus  alieno  non  dt 
iominis  vice^;  '  a  stranger  to  a  stranger  in  his  language  is  not  as  a 
man  to  a  man;'  for  by  voices  and  homilies,  by  questions  and  answers, 
by  narrativea  and  invectives,  by  counsel  and  reproof,  by  praises  and 
hymns,  by  prayers  and  glorifications^  we  serve  God's  ^oiy,  and  the 
necessities  of  men ;  and  by  the  tongue  our  tables  are  maae  to  differ 
from  mangers,  our  cities  from  des^ts,  our  churches  from  herds  of 
beasts  and  flocks  of  sheep.  ''Faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  hearing 
by  the  word  of  God^^'  spoken  by  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels; 
and  the  blessed  spirits  in  heaven  cease  not  finom  saying  night  and  day 
their  Tpia-iyiop,  their  song  of  glory  ''to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever  7;'^  dnd  then  our  employ- 
ment shall  be  glorious  as  our  state,  when  our  tongues  shall  to  eternal 
ages  sing  hallelujahs  to  liieir  Maker  and  Redeemer,  And  therefore 
since  nature  hath  taught  us  to  speak,  and  God  requires  it,  and  our 
thankfulness  obliges  us^  and  our  necessities  engage  us,  and  chanty 
sometimes  calls  for  it,  and  innocence  is  to  be  defended,  and  we  are  to 
speak  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  open  our  mouths  in  the 
cause  of  God,  and  it  is  always  a  seasonable  prayer  that  God  would 
open  our  lips,  that  our  mouth  may  do  the  work  of  heaven,  and  declare 
llis  praises,  and  shew  forth  His  glory ;  it  concerns  us  to  take  care 
that  nature  be  changed  into  grace,  necessity  into  choice,  that  while 
we  speak  the  greatness  of  God,  and  minister  to  the  needs  of  our 
neighbour,  and  do  the  works  of  life  and  religion,  of  society  and  pru- 
dence, we  may  be  fitted  to  bear  a  part  in  the  songs  of  angels  when 
they  shall  rejoice  at  tlie  feast  of  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb. 
But  the  tongue  is  a  fountain  both  of  bitter  waters  and  of  pleasant ;  it 
sends  forth  blessing  and  cursing ;  it  praises  God  and  rails  at  men ;  it 

•  [Plut  de  Isjil.  et  Oair.,  torn.  vii.  p.  487.]         *  [S.  Aug.  de  dv.  Dei,  xix.  7.1 

•  [Plin.,  nat  hist  vii.  L]  •  [Rom.  x.  17.]  '  [Rer.  v,  13.] 
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is  sometimes  set  on  fire,  and  then  it  puts  whole  cities  in  combustion; 
it  is  unruly^  and  no  more  to  be  restrained  than  the  breath  of  a  tem- 
pest #  it  is  volatile  and  fugitive  :  reason  should  go  before  it,  and  when 
it  does  not,  repentance  comes  after  it;  it  was  intended  for  an  organ  of 
the  divine  praises,  but  the  devil  often  plays  upon  it,  and  then  it  sounds 
like  the  screech-owl  or  the  groans  of  death ;  sorrow  and  shame,  foil? 
and  repentance,  are  the  notes  and  formidable  accents  of  that  discord*. 
We  all  are  naturally  Xoy<J<j^iXoi»,  *  lovers  of  speech,'  more  or  less ;  and 
God  reproves  it  not,  provided  that  we  be  also  <^iX((\oyot',  wise  and 
material,  useful  and  prudent,  in  our  discourses.  For  since  speech  is 
for  conversation,  let  it  be  also  charitable  and  profitable,  let  it  be  with- 
out sin,  but  not  without  profit  and  grace  to  the  hearers,  and  then  it 
is  as  God  would  have  it ;  and  this  is  the  precept  of  the  text,  first 
telling  us  wliat  we  should  avoid,  and  then  telling  us  what  we  should 
pursue ;  what  our  discourse  ought  not  to  be,  and  secondly  what  it 
ought  to  be.  There  being  no  more  variety  .in  the  structure  of  the 
words,  I  shall  discourse, 

First,  of  the  vices  of  the  tongue; 

Secondly,  of  its  duty  and  proper  employment. 

1.  "Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth  -J^ 
vas  6  o-airpos  k&yos,  'corrupt'  or  'filthy  communication;'  so  we  read 
it :  and  it  seems  properly  to  note  such  communication  as  ministers  to 
wantonness;  such  as  are  the  Fescennines  of  Ausonius,  the  excrement 
and  spume  of  Martial's  verse,  and  the  Ephesiaca  of  Xenophon;  indeed 
this  is  such  a  rudeness  as  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  civil  conversa- 
tion; and  is  wittily  noted  by  the  apostle,  charging  that  "fornication 
should  not  be  once  named  among  them,  as  becometh  saints*;"  not 
meaning  that  the  vice  should  not  have  its  name  and  filthy  character, 
but  that  nothing  of  it  be  named  in  which  it  can  be  tempting  or 
offensive ;  nothing  tending  to  it,  or  teaching  of  it,  should  be  named  ; 
we  must  not  have  it6pvov  \6yov,  'fornication  in  our  talk;'  that's 
such  a  baseness,  that  it  not  only  grieves  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  dis- 
honours all  its  channels  and  conveyances.  The  proper  language  of  the 
sin  is  not  fit  to  be  used  so  much  as  in  reproof;  and  therefore  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass  that  some  of  the  ancients, 
men  wise  and  modest,  chaste  and  of  sober  spirits,  have  fallen  into  a 
fond  liberty  of  declamation  against  uncleanness,  using  such  words 
which  bring  that  sin  upon  the  stage  of  tdJicy,  and  offend  auriculas 
nan  calentes,  '  sober  and  chaste  ears.'  For  who  can  without  blushing 
read  Seneca  >>  describing  the  looking-glass  of  Hostius;  or  the  severe 
but  looser  words  of  Persius ;  or  the  reproofs  of  St.  Ilierome  himself, 
that  great  patron  of  virginity,  and  exacter  of  chastity,  yet  more  than 
once  he  reproves  filthy  things  with  unhandsome  language.  St.  Chry- 
Bostom  makes  an  apology  for  them  that  do  so;  &r  \ijkv  yhp  cr^yivm 

■  [ZijvMv  r&y  fiaOrrrw  t^offM  robs  fi}v  <f>i\o\6yovs  thai^  rohs  8>  \oyofpl\ovs, — 
Stob.  flor.  xxxvi.  26.]  •  [Eph.  v.  3.]  ^  [Nat.  quastt.  L  16.] 
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elini?,  ov  hvvri(TVi  KoBUeaOai  rov  ^kovovtos'  ^av  5^  PovkqOfjs  Kodi^ 
y^aa-Bai  a-<t>o^p(ji9,  iiv6yKr)v  ^€19  imoyv\w^a'ak  a-a<pi<TT€pov  to  \€y6- 
lievov^,  'you  cannot  profit  the  hearers  unless  you  discover  the  i&lthi- 
ness/  for  the  withdrawing  the  curtain  is  shame  and  confutation 
enough  for  so  great  a  baseness ;  and  chirurgeons  care  not  how  they 
defile  their  hand,  so  they  may  do  profit  to  the  patient.  And  indeed 
there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  design  of  hun  that  speaks;  if  he 
speaks  ^^  oIkcCov  ttABovs,  'according  to  his  secret  affection'  and 
private  foUy^  it  is  certainly  intolerable :  but  yet  if  he  speaks  dirb  • 
KTibefwvCas,  out  of  a  desire  to  profit  the  hearer  and  cure  the  criminal^ 
though  it  be  in  the  whole  kind  of  it  honest  and  well  meant;  yet  that 
it  is  unprudenty 

Irritamentum  Veneris  languentis,  et  acres 
Diyitis  urdcsB  ', 

and  not  wholly  to  be  excused  by  the  fair  meaning,  will  soon  be 
granted  by  all  who  know  what  danger  and  infection  it  leaves  upon 
the  fancy^  even  by  those  words  by  which  the  spirit  is  instructed. 

Hao  a  scabie  tenemua  ungues* ; 

it  is  not  good  to  come  near  the  leprosy,  though  to  cleanse  the  leper's 
skin. 

But  the  word  which  the  apostle  uses,  aairphs  \6yos,  means  more 
than  this,  ^airphv  ov  rd  yLoxOrjphv  <f>avkoVf  dXXh  rb  TtaXaiov,  said 
Eupolis*;  and  so  it  signifies  'musty,  rotten,  and  out-worn  with  age;' 
flprjvrjs  aairpas,  '  rusty  peace,'  so  Aristophanes",  and  according  to 
this  acception  of  the  word  we  are  forbidden  to  use  all  language  that  is 
in  any  sense  corrupted,  unreasonable,  or  useless ;  language  proceeding 
from  our  old  iniquity,  evil  habits,  or  unworthy  customs,  called  in  the 
style  of  scripture  '  the  remains  of  the  old  man,'  and  by  the  Greeks, 
'doting'  or  'talking  fondly;' 

'the  boy  talks  like  an  old  dotard.'  Secondly,  aairphs  signifies 
'  wicked,  filthy,  or  reproachful ;'  aairpov,  al(rxpov,  aKiOaprov,  '  any 
thing  that  is  in  its  own  nature  criminal  and  disgraceful,  any  language 
that  ministers  to  mischief.'  But  thirdly,  it  is  worse  than  all  this : 
aairpos  6  a<i>aviapi^s,  it  is  a  'deletery,'  an  'extinction'  of  all  good; 
for  d4>avCCopLou  is  <l>6€Cp(a,  XviiaCvoiiai,  KaraKvo),  it  is  'a  destruction, 
an  entire  corruption,'  of  all  morality;  and  to  this  sense  is  that  of 
Menander,  quoted  by  St  Paul, 

^flpowriy  iiBti  XP^^  tyitXlcu,  kokoI^* 

'  evil  words  corrupt  good  manners.'  And  therefore  under  this  word 
is  comprised  all  the  evil  of  the  tongue,  that  wicked  instrument  of  the 
unclean  spirit,  in  the  capacity  of  all  the  appellatives ;— ^ 

4  In   Rom.  L  horn.   iv.    [§    1.    torn.  *  [Suidas  in  voc.  Xavpbv,  col.  3255.] 

ix.  p.  455  A.]  ■  [Pax  554 ;  Vid.  etiam  Plut  323.1 

»  [Juv.  xi.  165.]  »  [Id.  Nub.  821.] 

•  [Vid.  Mart,  Ub.  v.  ep.  61.  lin.  11.]  j  [See  vol.  tL  p.  523,  note  a] 
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1.  Here  is  forbidden  the  tiseless,  vain,  and  trifling  conversation, 
the  B€6XC6/3ovX,  '  the  god  of  flies/  so  is  the  devil's  name;  he  rules  by 
these  little  things,  by  trifles  and  vanity,  by  idle  and  usdess  words,  by 
the  entercourses  of  a  vain  conversation. 

2.  The  devil  is  Swi/SoXoy,  'an  accuser  of  the  brethren,'  and  the 
calumniating,  slandering,  undervaluing,  detracting  tongue  does-  his 
work ;  thaf  s  \^09  alayfio^,  the  second  that  I  named ;  for  alcrxprfrry? 
is  XoihopCa,  fjx(ro9\  so  Hesychius^;  it  is  'slander,  hatred,  and 
calumny/ 

8.  But  the  third  is  imoXk6<ov,  the  devil's  worst  appellative,  '  the 
destroyer/  the  dissolute,  wanton,  tempting,  destroying  convejsation ; 
and  its  worst  instance  of  all  is  flattery,  that  malicious,  cozening  devil, 
that  strengthens  our  friend  in  sin,  and  ruins  him  from  whom  we  have 
received,  and  from  whom  we  expect  good.    Of  these  in  order. 

1.)  And  first,  of  the  trifling,  vain,  useless,  and  impertinent  conver- 
sation, aairpbs  \6yor  'Let no  'vain'  communication  proceed  out 
of  your  mouth.' 

§  1.  The  first  part  of  this  inordination  is  mvUiloquium,  'talking 
too  much  /  concerning  which  because  there  is  no  rule  or  just  measure 
for  the  quantity,  and  it  is  as  lawful,  and  sometimes  as  prudent,  to  tell 
a  long  story  as  a  short,  and  two  as  well  as  one,  and  sometimes  ten 
as  wdl  as  two :  all  such  discourses  are  to  take  their  estimate  by  the 
matter  and  the  end,  and  can  only  be  altered  by  their  circumstances 
and  appendages.  Much  speaking  is  sometimes  necessary,  sometimes 
useful,  sometimes  pleasant;  and  when  it  is  none  of  all  this,  though 
it  be  tedious  and  imprudent,  yet  it  is  not  alwavs  criminal.  Such  was 
the  humour  of  the  gentleman  Martial^  speaks  of:  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  full  of  sweetness  and  justice  ana  nobleness,  but  he  would 
read  his  nonsense  verses  to  all  companies ;  at  the  public  games  and  in 
private  feasts,  in  the  baths  and  on  the  beds,  in  public  and  in  private, 
to  sleeping  and  waking  people. 

Vis  quantum  faeias  mali  yidere  ? 
Yir  Justus,  probus,  innocens  tiineris ; 

every  one  was  afraid  of  him,  and  though  he  was  good,  yet  he  was  not 
to  be  endured.  The  evil  of  this  is  very  considerable  in  the  accounts 
of  prudence,  and  the  efiects  and  plaisance  of  conversation :  and  the 
ancients^  described  its  evil  well  by  a  proverbial  expression;  for  when 
a  sudden  silence  arose,  they  said  that  Mercury  was  entered,  meaning, 
that  he  being  their  loquax  numen,  their  '  prating  god,'  yet  that  quit- 
ted him  not,  but  all  men  stood  upon  their  guard,  and  called  for  aid 
and  rescue,  when  they  were  seized  upon  so  tedious  an  impertmenoe. 
And  indeed  there  are  some  persons  so  full  of  nothings,  that  like  the 
straight  sea  of  Pontus  they  perpetually  empty  themselves  by  their 
mouth,  making  every  company  or  single  person  they  fasten  on  to  be 

•  [Var.  lect  M^<rof.]  b  [Lib.  iii  ep.  44.  lin.  17.] 

•  [Vid.  in  Toc.  alo'xos,']  •  [Plut  de  gnmil.,  torn.  yiii.  p.  8.] 
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their  Propontis ;  such  a  one  as  was  Anaximenes^  Xi^€(ov  iroraiio^, 
vov  bk  (rrakayfios^'  he  was  'an  ocean  of  words,  but  a  drop  of 
understanding/  And  if  there  were  no  more  in  this  than  the  matter 
of  prudence,  and  the  proper  measures  of  civil  conversation,  it  would 
yet  highly  concern  old  men^,  and  young  men  and  women*,  to  separate 
froqi  their  persons  the  reproach  of  their  sex  and  age,  that  modesty  of 
speech  be  the  ornament  of  the  youthful,  and  a  reserved  discourse  be 
the  testimony  of  the  old  man's  prudence.  Adolescent  from  iJ^okiayjis, 
said  one  :  '  a  young  man  is  a  talker  for  want  of  wit,'  and  an  old  man 
for  want  of  memory ;  for  while  he  remembers  the  things  of  his  youth, 
and  not  how  often  he  hath  told  them  in  his  old  age,  he  grows  in  love 
with  the  trifles  of  his  youthful  davs,  and  thinks  the  company  must  do 
so  too  :  but  he  canonizes  his  folly,  and  by  striving  to  bring  reputa- 
tion to  his  first  days,  he  loses  the  honour  of  his  last.  But  this 
thing  is  considerable  to  further  issues ;  for  though  no  man  can  say, 
that  much  speaking  is  a  sin,  yet  the  scripture  says.  In  mtUtiloquio 
peccatum  non  deerit^;  sin  goes  along  with  it,  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  whole  composition.  For  it  is  impossible  but  a  long  and  frequent 
discourse  must  be  served  with  many  passions,  and  they  are  not* 
always  innocent,  for  he  that  loves  to  talk  much,  must  rem  corradere, 
^  scrape  materials  together'  to  furnish  out  the  scenes  and  long  ora- 
tions ;  and  some  talk  themselves  into  an^er,  and  some  fumisn  out 
their  dialogues  with  the  lives  of  others ;  either  they  detract,  or  cen- 
sure, or  they  flatter  themselves,  and  tell  their  own  stories  with  friendly 
circumstances,  and  pride  creeps  up  the  sides  of  the  discourse ;  and 
the  man  entertains  nis  friend  with  his  own  panegyric;  or  the  dis- 
course looks  one  way  and  rows  another,  and  more  minds  the  design 
than  its  own  truth ;  and  most  commonly  will  be  so  ordered  that  it 
shall  please  the  company,  and  that  truth  or  honest  plainness  seldom 
does ;  or  there  is  a  bias  in  it,  which  the  more  of  weight  and  trans- 
portation it  hath,  the  less  it  hath  of  ingenuiiy.  Non  credo  augtiribue 
qui  aureie  reims  divinofU^j  like  soothsayers,  men  speak  fine  words  to 
serve  ends,  and  then  thev  are  not  believed,  or  at  last  are  found  liars, 
and  such  discourses  are  built  up  to  serve  the  ministries  or  pleasures 
of  the  company,  but  nothing  else.  Pride  and  flattery,  malice  and 
spite,  self-love  and  vanitv,  these  usually  wait  upon  much  speaking; 
and  the  reward  of  it  is,  that  the  persons  grow  contemptible  and  trou- 
blesome, they  engage  in  quarrek,  and  are  troubled  to  answer  excep- 
tions ;  some  will  mistake  tiiem,  and  some  will  not  believe  them,  and 

«  [Theocr.  ap.  Stob.  floril.  xxxvi.  20.]  *  prolubium.*]  *  Acchia  in  Andromed.— > 

'  Supellez  ejus  garralitu. — Comced.  [Apud  Non.  MarceU.,  cap.  I.   De  propr. 

[▼id.  Plaut.  Poen.  act  ▼.  se.  8.  26,  7.]  senn.,  iu  voc. '  Prolubium.'  p.  64.  J 
*  Mulicbre  ingenium  proluvium.  [Leg. 

Una  laboranti  potent  succurrere  lnii8B.->[  Jqt.  vL  448. 1 
'  [Prov.  X.  19.] 
■  [Nihil  credo  auguribus  qui  aures  verbis  divitaut 
Alienas,  suas  ut  auro  locupletent  doiiius. — L.  Accius  apud  Aul.  Gell.  xi7,  1.] 
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it  will  be  impossible  that  the  mind  should  be  perpetnally  piesent  to  a 
perpetual  taU:er^  but  they  will  forget  tnlth  and  themselves,  and  their 
own  relations.    And  upon  this  account  it  is  that  the  doctors  of  the 

Erimitive  church  do  literally  expound  those  minatory  words  of  our 
lessed  Saviour,  ''Verily  I  say  unto  you,  of  every  idle  word  that  men 
shall  speak  they  shall  give  account  at  the  day  of  judgment^/'  and  by 
'idle  words'  they  understand  such  as  are  not  xm^vl  to  edification 
and  instruction.  So  St.  Basil' ;  "  So  great  is  the  danger  of  an  idle 
word,  that  though  a  word  be  in  its  own  kind  good,  yet  unless  it  be 
directed  to  the  edification  of  faith  he  is  not  free  from  danger  that 
speaks  it/'  To  this  purpose  are  the  words  of  St.  GregoryJ;  "While 
the  tongue  is  not  restrained  from  idle  words,''  ad  temeritatem  itidtm 
increp(Uionis  effranatur,  'it  is  made  wild,  or  may  be  brought  forth  to 
rashness  and  loUy :'  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  reproof;  a  peri* 
culo  liber  non  est,  et  ad  temeritatem  efferatur,  'the  man  is  not  free  from 
danger,  and  he  may  grow  rash,'  and  foolish,  and  run  into  crimes, 
whilst  he  gives  his  tonmie  the  reins,  and  lets  it  wander,  and  so  it 
may  be  fit  to  be  reprovea,  though  in  its  nature  it  were  innocent.  I 
deny  not  but  sometimes  they  are  more  severe;  St»  Gr^ory^  calls 
every  word  'vain'  or  'idle,'  quod  aut  ratione juitae  necessitatis,  aui 
intentiane pia  utilitatis  caret;  and  St.  Hierome*  calls  it  'vain,^  ^[uod 
sine  utiUtate  et  loquentis  didtur  et  audientis,  '  which  profits  neithet 
the  speaker  nor  tne  hearer.'  The  same  is  affirmed  by  St.  Chryso* 
stom"  and  Gregory  Nyssen"  upon  Ecclesiastes;  and  the  same  seems 
intimated  in  the  word  K€vhv  prjfKiy  or  prjfia  dpyiv,  as  it  is  in  some 
copies,  '  every  word  that  is  idle,  or  empty  of  business.'  But  for  the 
statingthe  case  of  conscience,  I  have  uiese  things  to  say ; — 

1.  That  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  being  spoken  to  the  Jews, 
were  so  certainly  intended  as  they  best  and  most  commonly  under^ 
stood,  and  by  'vain'  they  understood  'false'  or  'Iving,'  not  'useless' 
or  'imprudent;'  and  yet  so,  though  our  blessea  Saviour  liath  not 
so  severely  forbidden  every  emptv  insignificant  discourse,  yet  He 
hath  forbidden  everv  lie,  though  it  oe  in  genere  bonorum,  as  St.  Basil's 
expression  is ;  that  is,  '  though  it  be  in  tibie  intention  charitable,  or  in 
the  matter  innocent.' 

2.  "  Of  every  idle  word  we  shall  give  account ;"  but  yet  so,  that 
sometimes  the  icpt/yia,  '  the  judgment,'  shall  fall  upon  the  words,  not 
upon  the  persons ;  they  be  hay  and  stubble,  useless  and  impertinent, 
light  and  easy,  the  fire  shall  consume  them,  and  himself  shall  escape 
with  that  loss;  he  shall  then  have  no  honour,  no  fair  return  for  such 
discourses,  but  they  shall  with  loss  and  prejudice  be  rejected  and 
cast  away. 

^  Matt  xiL  86.  1  tn  Matt   xil  [torn.  iv.  par.  1.  coL 

1  In  Reg.   bretioT.— [I  28.  torn.  ii.  p.  50.} 

428.]  "  In  Psalm  cxrm.  [Vid.  in  Ten.  8f. 

J  Moral.,  lib.  vii.— [cap.  17.  |  67,  8.  tom.  y.  p.  698  D.] 

torn.  i.  coL  289  sq.]  n  Cap.  1.  [Horn.  i.  torn.  L  p.  876^] 

k  [Ubi  supr.] 
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S.  If  all  unprofitable  discourses  be  reckoned  for  idle  words  and 
piit  upon  the  account^  yet  even  the  capacities  of  profit  are  so  large 
and  numerous,  that  no  man  hath  cause  to  complain  that  his  tongue 
is  too  much  restrained  by  this  severity.  Por  in  all  the  ways  in  which 
he  can  do  himself  good  or  his  neighbour,  he  hath  his  lilierty ;  he  is 
only  to  secure  the  words  from  being  directly  criminal,  and  himself 
from  being  arrested  with  a  passion,  and  then  he  may  reckon  it  lawful, 
even  upon  the  severest  account,  to  discourse  freely,  while  he  can  in- 
struct, or  while  he  can  please  his  neighbour ; 

Aut  prodesse  solent^i  aut  delectare;— — 

while  himself  gets  a  fair  opinion  and  a  good  name,  apt  to  serve  ho- 
nest and  fjEdr  "purposes ;  he  may  discourse  himself  into  a  friendship, 
or  help  to  preserve  it ;  he  may  serve  the  works  of  art  or  nature,  of 
business  pubUc  or  private,  the  needs  of  his  house  or  the  uses  of 
mankind ;  he  may  increase  learning,  or  confirm  his  notices,  cast  in 
his  symbol  of  experience  and  observation  till  the  particulars  may 
become  a  proverbial  sentence  and  a  rule ;  he  ma^  serve  the  ends  of 
civility  and  popular  addresses,  or  may  instruct  his  brother  or  him- 
self by  something 'which  at  that  time  shall  not  be  reduced  to  a  pre- 
cept Dy  way  of  meditation,  but  is  of  itself  apt  at  another  time  to  do  it ; 
he  may  speak  the  praises  of  the  Lord  by  discoursing  of  any  Of  the 
works  of  creation,  and  himself  or  his  brother  may  afterwards  remem- 
ber it  to  that  purpose ;  he  may  counsel  or  teach,  reprove  or  admonish, 
call  to  mind  a  precept,  or  disgrace  a  vice,  reprove  it  by  a  parable  or 
a  story,  by  way  of  idea  or  wit^  representme^t ;  and  he  that  can  find 
talk  beyond  all  thisi,  discourse  that  cannot  become  useful  in  any  one 
of  these  purposes,  may  well  be  called  a  prating  man,  and  expect  to 
give  account  of  his  folly  in  the  days  of  recompense. 

4.  Although  in  this  latitude  a  man's  discourses  may  be  free  and 
safe  from  judgment,  yet  the  man  is  not,  unless  himself  design  it  to 
good  and  wise  purposes ;  not  always  actually,  but  by  an  habitual  and 
general  purpose.  Concerning  which  he  may  by  these  measures  best 
take  his  accounts ;  first,  that  he  be  sure  to  speak  nothing  that  may 
minister  to  a  vice,  willingly  and  by  observation ;  secondly,  if  any  thing 
be  of  a  suspicious  and  dubious  nature,  that  he  decline  to  publish  it ; 
thirdly,  that  by  a  prudent  moral  care  he  watch  over  his  words,  that 
he  do  none  of  this  injury  and  unworthiness ;  fourthly,  that  he  offer  up 
to  God  in  his  prayers  all  his  words,  and  then  look  to  it  that  he  speak 
nothing  unworthy  to  be  offered  j  fifthly,  that  he  often  interweave  dis- 
courses of  religion  and  glorifications  of  God,  instructions  to  his 
brother  and  ejaculations  of  his  own,  something  or  other  not  only  to 
sanctify  the  order  of  his  discourses,  but  to  call  him  back  into  retire- 
ment and  sober  thoughts,  lest  he  wander  and  be  carried  off  too  far 
into  the  wild  regions  of  impertinence;  and  this  Zeno^  calls  yAwo-o-ov 

-  [Leg.  •  volunt.'— Ilor.  A.  P.  333.]  P  [Apuil  Stok  (loril.  xxxvi.  23.] 
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€U  vovv  diT6pp€$aiy  'to  dip  our  tongaes  in  understanding/  In  all 
other  cases  the  rule  is  goocC 

"H  X/yt  Ti  ffiyijs  Kpwrrov,  fi  ciyiiv  ?x***» 

'either  keep  silence,  or  speak  something  that  is  better  than  it;' 
fj  aiyfiv  Koipiov  fi  \6yov  &(l>i\ifiov,  so  Isocrates',  consonantly"  enough 
to  this  evangelical  precept;  'a  seasonable  silence,  or  a  profitable  dis- 
course/ choose  you  whether ;  for  whatsoever  cometh  of  more,  is  sin, 
or  else  is  folly  at  hand,  and  will  be  sin  at  distance.     Lastly, 

5.  This  account  is  not  to  be  taken  by  little  traverses  and  inter- 
courses of  speech,  but  by  greater  measures  and  more  discernible 
portions,  such  as  are  commensurate  to  valuable  portions  of  time;  for 
however  we  are  pleased  to  throw  away  our  time,  and  are  weary  of 
many  parts  of  it,  yet  are  impatiently  troubled  when  all  is  gone;  yet 
we  are  as  sure  to  account  for  every  considerable  portion  of  our  time 
as  for  every  sum  of  money  we  receive ;  and  in  this  it  was  that  St.  Ber- 
nard gave  caution,  Nemoparvi  astimet  tempus  quod  in  verbis  consu- 
mitur  otiosis^  'let  no  man  think  it  a  light  matter  that  he  spend  his 
precious  time  in  idle  words;'  let  no  man  be  so  weary  of  what  flies 
away  too  fast  and  cannot  be  recalled,  as  to  use  arts  and  devices  to 
pass  the  time  away  in  vanity  which  might  be  rarely  spent  in  the 
interests  of  eternity.  Time  is  given  us  to  repent  in,  to  appease  the 
divine  anger,  to  prepare  for  and  hasten  to  the  society  of  angels,  to 
stir  up  our  slackened  wills  and  enkindle  our  cold  devotions,  to  weep 
for  our  daily  iniquities,  and  to  sigh  after  and  work  for  the  restitution 
of  our  lost  inheritance;  and  the  reward  is  very  inconsiderable  that 
exchanges  all  this  for  the  pleasure  of  a  voluble  tongue.  And  indeed 
this  is  an  evil  that  cannot  oe  avoided  by  any  excuse  that  can  be  made 
for  words  that  are  in  any  sense  idle,  though  in  all  senses  of  their  own 
nature  and  proper  relations  they  be  innocent;  they  are  a  throwing 
away  somethmg  of  that  which  is  to  be  expended  for  eternity,  and 
put  on  degrees  of  folly  according  as  they  are  tedious  and  expensive  of 
time  to  no  good  purposes.  I  shall  not  after  all  this  need  to  reckon 
more  of  the  evil  consequent  to  the  vain  and  great  talker;  but  if  these 
already  reckoned  were  not  a  heap  big  enough,  I  could  easily  add  this 
great'evil :  that  the  talking  man  makes  himself  artificially  deaf,  being 
like  a  man  in  the  steeple  when  the  beUs  ring,  you  talk  to  a  deaf  man, 
though  you  speak  wisely; 

OhK  ty  Hwaifmy  fiii  trriyoyra  irifi^Xdi^mi 
ao^ohs  iwcarrk&y  &k8/>1  fi^  ao^  \Ayovs  ** 

good  counsel  is  lost  upon  him,  and  he  hath  served  all  his  ends  when 
he  pours  out  whatsoever  he  took  in;  for  he  therefore  loaded  his  vessel, 
that  he  might  pour  it  forth  into  the  sea. 


^  [Eurip.  apud  Stob.  floriL  zixiv.  1.1 

'  [Vid.  Or.  i.  n^jA^r.  p.  12.  §  42.]  .    ,  ^ 

*  [<  Constantly,'  in  first  ed.]  —Stob.  floril.  i?.  30.] 

*  Serin,    de   triplici    custodia. — [col. 


385  B.] 
u  Eurip.  [Apud  Pint,  de  garml.,  init 
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These  and  many  more  evils^  and  the  perpetaal  unavoidable  neces- 
sity of  sinning  by  much  talking^  hath  given  great  advantages  to 
silence^  and  made  it  to  be  esteemed  an  act  of  discipline  and  great 
religion.  St.  Bomualdas°  upon  the  Syrian  mountain  severely 
kept  a  seven  years'  silence;  and  Thomas  Cantipratensis*  tells  of 
a  reli^ous  person  in  a  monastery  in  Brabant  that  spake  not  one 
word  m  sixteen  years.  But  they  are  greater  examples  which  Palla- 
dius^  tells  of;  Ammona*  who  lived  with  three  thousand  brethren  in 
so  great  silence  as  if  he  were  an  anachoret;  but  Theona'  was  silent 
for  thirty  years  together;  and  Johannes,  sumamed  Silentiarius*,  was 
silent  for  forty-seven  years.  But  this  morosity  and  sullenness  is  so 
far  from  being  imitable  and  laudable,  that  if  there  were  no  direct 
prevarication  of  any  commands  expressed  or  intimated  in  scripture, 
yet  it  must  certainly  either  draw  with  it,  or  be  itself,  an  infinite  omis- 
sion of  duty ;  especially  in  the  external  glorifications  of  God,  in  the 
institution  or  advantages  of  others,  in  thanksgiving  and  pubUc  offices, 
and  in  all  the  effects  and  emanations  of  spiritual  mercy.  This  was  to 
make  amends  for  committing  many  sins  by  omitting  many  duties,  and 
instead  of  digging  out  the  offending  eye,  to  pluck  out  both  that  they 
might  neither  see  the  scandal  nor  the  duty ;  for  fear  of  seeing  what 
they  should  not,  to  shut  their  eyes  against  all  light.  It  was  more 
prudent  which  was  reported  of  St  Gregory  Nazianzen^  who  made 
silence  an  act  of  discipline,  and  kept  it  a  whole  Lent  in  his  religious 
retirements,  Ctifus/acti  mei  si  causam  quaris,  said  he  in  his  account 
he  gives  of  it,  idcirco  a  aermone  prorsus  abstinui,  ut  sertnonibus  meis 
moderari  discam ;  'I  then  abstained  wholly,  that  all  the  year  after  I 
might  be  more  temperate  in  my  talk.'  lliis  was  in  him  an  act  of 
caution,  but  how  apt  it  was  to  minister  to  his  purpose  of  a  moderated 
speech  for  the  future  is  not  certain,  nor  the  philosophy  of  it  and 
natural  efficacy  easy  to  be  apprehended.  It  was  also  practised  by 
way  of  penance,  with  indignation  against  the  follies  of  the  tongue  and 
the  itch  of  prating;  so  to  chastise  that  petulant  member,  as  if  there 
were  a  great  pleasure  in  prating,  which  when  it  grew  inordinate  it 
was  to  be  restrained  and  punished  like  other  lusts.  I  remember  it 
was  reported  of  St.  Paul  the  hermit^  scholar  of  St.  Anthony,  that 
having  once  asked  whether  Christ  or  the  old  prophets  were  &st,  he 
grew  so  ashamed  of  his  foolish  question  that  he  spake  not  a  word  for 
three  years  foUowing :  and  Sulpitius,  as  St  Hierome*^  reports  of  him, 
being  deceived  by  the  Pelagians  spoke  some  fond  things,  and  repent- 
ing of  it  held  his  tongue  to  his  dying  day,  utpeccatum  quod  loquendo 

«  [TnyitaejusperPetr.  Daxnian.  (Bol-         b  [£p.  evil,  et  Carm.  xudr.  lin.  II. 

land,  in  Febr.  tiL)  cap.  xvi.  §  79.]  torn.  ii.  pp.  100,  884.1 

«  [Lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  §  4.  p.  201.]  <  [Cognom. '  Simplez.*->Ruffin.  apud 

'  [Hist  Lau8.,  capp.  48,  60.]  Roswey£  De  vitt  patr.,  lib.  i.  cap.  80.] 
■  [Leg.  'Ammonas/  <Theon.']  ^  [Seu  Gennad.  De  yiria  illustr.  zx. 

A  [In  yita  ejua  per  Cyrill.  mon.  (Bol-  In  opp.  S.  HierOD.,  torn.  t.  col.  82.] 

land,  in  Mai  xiii.)  cap.  iii.  §  28.] 
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cantraxerat  tacenio  penitus  emendaret    Though  the  pious  mind  is  in 
such  actions  highly  to  be  regarded,  yet  I  am  no  way  persuaded  of 
the  prudence  of  such  a  deadness  and  Libitinarian  religion ; 
Mormura  cum  secum  et  rabioaa  silentia  rodunt*, 

SO  such  importune  silence  was  called,  and  understood  to  be  a  degree 
of  stupidity  and  madness;  for  so  physicians  among  the  signs  of  that 
disease  in  dogs  place  their  not  barking ;  and  yet  although  the  excess 
and  unreasonableness  of  this  may  be  well  chastised  by  such  a  severe 
reproof,  yet  it  is  certain  in  silence  there  is  wisdom,  and  there  may  be 
deep  religion.  So  AreUeus  describing  the  life  of  a  studious  man, 
among  others  he  inserts  this,  they  are  axpoot,  koI  iv  v^orqrk  yrjpa- 
\ioi,  Kol  xm  ivvoias  Ka><f)oi^^ '  without  colour,  pale  and  wise  when 
thev  are  young,  and  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  silent'  as  mutes, 
and  dumo  as  the  Senpliian  frogs'.  And  indeed  it  is  certain  great 
knowledge,  if  it  be  without  vanity,  is  the  most  severe  bridle  of  the 
tongue.  For  so  have  I  heard  that  all  the  noises  and  prating  of  the 
pool,  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  toads,  is  hushed  and  appeased  upon 
the  instant  of  bringing  upon  them  the  light  of  a  candle  or  torch. 
Every  beam  of  reason  and  ray  of  knowledge  checks  the  dissolutions 
of  the  tongue.  But,  Ui  quisque  contemptisdmus  et  ut  maxime  ludi- 
brio  est,  if-a  solutissima  lhigu(B  est,  said  Seneca^;  'Every  man  as 
he  is  a  fool  and  contemptible,  so  liis  tongue  is  hanged  loose;' 
being  like  a  bell,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  tongue  and 
noise. 

Silence  therefore  is  the  cover  of  folly,  or  the  effect  of  wisdom ;  but 
it  is  also  reUgious ;  and  the  greatest  mystic  rites  of  any  institution 
are  ever  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  silent;  the  words  in  use  are 
almost  made  synonymous :  ''There  was  silence  made  in  heaven  for 
a  while,''  said  St.  John^  who  noted  it  upon  occasion  of  a  great 
solemnity  and  mysterious  worshippings  or  revelations  to  be  made 
there. 

''H  iiiku.  Tit  99hs  %p6ov, 

'one  of  the  gods  is  within,'  said  Telemachus;  upon  occasion  of 
which  his  father  reproved  his  talking; 

'be  thou  also  silent  and  say  Uttle;  let  thy  soul  be  in  thy  hand,  and 
under  command;  for  this  is  the  rite  of  the  gods  above.'  And  I 
remember  that  when  Aristophanes*  describes  the  religion  in  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius, 

'O  wp^oKos  thrity,  Ijv  ris  alffBrtrai  i^6^v, 

•  f  Perp.  ill  81.]  fc  f  De  const  Bap.  c.  xi.— t  i.  p.  408.] 

'  [Lege»  irov0««.   De  morb.  diut.  U.  6.]  *  [Rev.  viii.  l.J 

t  fAristot   de    mirab.  auscult.,  cap*  ^  [Hoin.  Odyss.  t'.  40.] 

Ixxi.,  cum  nota  Beckmanni.]  [Plut.  670.] 
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'the  priest  commanded  great  silence  when  the  mysteriousness  was 
nigh;^  and  so  among  the  Bomans  : 

Ite  igitur,  pueri,  Unguis  animisque  faventes, 
Sertaque  delubris  et  farra  imponite  cultris  I 

But  now  although  silence  is  become  religious^  and  is  wise^  and  reve- 
rend^ and  severe^  and  safe^  and  qniet^  ibi,ylfos,  Kai  6XvTros,  koI  ivdbv- 
vos»  as  Hippocrates"  afiBrms  of  it,  '  without  thirst,  and  trouble,  and 
anguish/  yet  it  must  be  Kaipio^,  it  must  be  'seasonable,'  and  just, 
not  commenced  upon  chance  or  humour,  not  sullen  and  iU-natured, 
not  proud  and  fall  of  fancy,  not  pertinacious  and  dead,  not  mad  and 
tmcharitable,  nam  sic  etiam  taeuisse  nocet.  He  that  is  silent  in  a 
public  joy  hflth  no  portion  in  the  festivity,  or  no  thankfulness  to  him 
that  gave  the  cause  of  it.  And  tliough  of  all  things  in  the  world  a 
prating  religion,  and  much  talk  in  holy  things,  does  most  profane  the 
mysteriousness  of  it,  and  dismantles  its  regards,  and  makes  cheap  its 
reverence,  and  takes  off  fear  and  awfalness,  and  makes  it  loose  and 
garish,  like  the  laughters  of  drunkenness ;  yet  even  in  religion  there 
are  seasons  to  speak,  and  it  was  sometimes  'pain  and  grief"'  to 
David  to  be  silent ;  but  yet  although  tedious  and  dead  silence  hath 
not  a  just  measure  of  praise  and  wisdom ;  yet  the  worst  silence  of  a 
rehgious  person  is  more  tolerable  and  innocent  than  the  usual  pra- 
tings  of  the  looser  and  foolish  men.  PoTie,  Domine,  custodiam  ori 
meo  et  ostium  circumstantia  labiis  ineis,  said  David °,  'Put  a  guard, 
O  Lord,  unto  my  mouth,  and  a  door  onto  my  lips ;'  upon  which  St. 
Gregory  P  said  well,  Nonparietem  sed  ostium petiit  quod  viz,  aperitur 
et  clauditur,  'he  did  not  ask  for  a  wall,  but  for  a  aoor;  a  door  that 
might  open  and  shut :'  and  it  were  well  it  were  so :  Labia  tua  sicut 
vitta  coccinea,  so  Christ  commends  His  spouse  in  the  Canticles^i,  'Thy 
lips  are  like  a  scarlet  hair-lace,'  that  is,  tied  up  with  modesty  from 
folly  and  dissolution.  For  however  that  few  people  offend  in  silence 
and  keeping  the  door  shut  too  much,  yet  in  opening  it  too  hastily, 
and  speaking  too  much  and  too  foolishly,  no  man  is  without  a  load 
of  guiltiness ;  and  some  mouths,  like  the  gates  of  death, 

Noctes  atque  dies  patent'  — 

'are  open  night  and  day,'  and  he  who  is  so  cannot  be  innocent.  It 
is  saia  of  Cicero  he  never  spake  a  word  which  himself  would  fain 
have  recalled,  he  spake  nothing  that  repented  him :  St.  Austin  in  his 
seventh'  epistle  to  MarceUinus  says  it  was  the  saying  of  a  fool  and  a 

1  [Jut.  xiL  83.]  *  [Ben.  cxliii.  §  8.  torn.  ii.  col.  464 

*"  [  Apud  Plut  de  garrul.  in  fin.  torn.     C. — Bat  the  sentence  is  as  follows ; — Tnl- 

viii.  p.  46.]  lias, .  .'Nullum  unquam verbum/  inquit 

n    Ps.  xxxix.  3.]  de  quodaro,  'quod  revocare  vellet,  eini- 

«    [Ps.  cxli.  3.]  sit'      Quae  quidem  laus  quamyis  prse- 
'  [Morai,lib.  Wi.  cap.  17.  §  61.  toni.i.      clarissima  videator,  tamen  credibilior  est 

co\,  242.]  de  nimium  fatuo,  quam  de  aapiente  per- 

%  [Cant.  iv.  S.]  fecto.] 
'  [vid.  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  127.] 
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sot,  not  of  a  wise  man ;  and  yet  I  have  read  the  same  thing  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  famous  abbat  Pambo*  in  the  primitive  church; 
and  if  it  could  be  well  said  of  this  man,  who  was  sparing  and  severe 
in  talk,  it  is  certain  it  could  not  be  said  of  the  other,  who  was  a  talk- 
ing, bragging  person. 


SEKMON  XXm. 

§  2.  The  consideration  hitherto  hath  been  of  the  immoderation  and 
general  excess  in  speaking,  without  descending  to  particular  cases : 
but  because  it  is  a  principle  and  parent  of  much  evil,  it  is  with  great 
caution  to  be  cured,  ana  the  evil  consequents  will  quickly  disband. 
But  when  we  draw  near  to  give  counsel,  we  shall  find  that  upon  a 
talking  person  scarce  any  medicine  will  stick. 

1.  Plutarch^  advises  that  such  men  should  give  themselves  to 
writing,  that  making  an  issue  in  the  arm  it  should  drain  the  floods 
of  the  head ;  supposing  that  if  the  humour  were  any  way  vented,  the 
tongue  might  be  Drought  to  reason.  But  the  experience  of  the  world 
hath  confuted  this,  and  when  Ligurinus  had  writ  a  poem  he  talked  of 
it  to  all  companies  he  came  in^;  but  however  it  can  be  no  hurt  to 
try,  for  some  have  been  cured  of  bleeding  at  the  nose  by  opening  a 
vein  in  the  arm. 

2.  Some  advise  that  such  persons  should  keep  company  with  their 
betters,  with  grave,  and  wise,  and  great  persons,  before  whom  men 
do  not  usually  brin^  forth  all,  but  the  better  parts,  of  their  discourse : 
and  this  is  apt  to  give  assistance  by  the  help  of  modesty;  and  might 
do  well,  if  men  were  not  apt  to  learn  to  talk  more  in  the  society  of 
the  aged,  and  out  of  a  desire  to  seem  wise  and  knowing  be  apt  to 
speak  before  their  opportunity. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  dangers  and  consequent  evils  hath  some 
efficacy  in  nature  to  restrain  our  looser  talkings,  by  the  help  of  fear 
and  prudent  apprehensions,  ^lian^  tells  of  the  geese  flying  over  the 
mountain  Taurus,  &<nt€p  iixfiaXovrcs  (r(f>C(n  aroijuov  biaTrirovTat,  that 
for  fear  of  eagles  nature  hath  taught  them  to  carry  stones  in  their 
mouths  till  they  be  past  their  danger.  Care  of  ourselves,  desire  of 
reputation,  appetite  of  being  believed,  love  of  societies  and  fair  com- 
pUances,  fear  of  quarrels  and  misinterpretation,  of  law-suits  and 
aflVonts,  of  scorn  and  contempt,  of  infinite  sins,  and  consequently  the 
intolerable  wrath  of  God;  these  are  the  great  endearments  of  prudent 
and  temperate  ^eech. 

4.  Some  advise  that  such  persons  should  change  their  speech  into 

«  [PalkcL,  Hist  Lans.  x.— Cf.  Burnet         '  [Mart.,  lib.  liL  ep.  44.] 
(Paatoral  care,  fin.)  of  abp.  Leigbton.]  '  [De  animal,  lib.  v.  29.   Idem  me- 

•  [De  garruLi  torn.  viiL  p.  44.  J  morat  Plut.  de  garruL,  torn.  yuL  p.  29.] 
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business  and  action :  and  it  were  well  if  they  changed  it  into  any 
good  thing,  for  then  the  evil  were  cored ;  but  action  and  business 
is  not  the  cure  alone,  unless  we  add  soUtsoiness ;  for  the  experience 
of  this  last  age  hath  made  us  to  feel  that  companies  of  working  peo- 
ple have  nursed  up  a  strange  religion ;  the  first,  second,  and  third 
part  of  which  is  talldng  and  folly,  save  only  that  mischief,  and  pride, 
and  fighting,  came  in  the  retinue.  But  he  that  works,  and  works 
alone,  he  hath  employment,  and  no  opportunity :  but  this  is  but  a  cure 
of  the  symptom  and  temporary  efiect,  but  the  disease  may  remain  yet ; 
therefore, 

5..  Some  advise  that  the  business  and  employment  of  the  tongue 
be  changed  into  religion;  and  if  there  be  sl pruritus,  or  'itch'  of 
talking,  let  it  be  in  matters  of  religion,  in  prayers  and  pious  dis- 
courses, in  glorifications  of  God,  and  the  wise  sayings  of  scnpture  and 
holy  men ;  this  indeed  will  secure  the  materia!  part,  and  make  that  the 
discourses  in  their  nature  shall  be  innocent.  But  I  fear  this  cure 
will  either  be  improper,  or  unsuflBicient.  For  in  prayers,  multitude  of 
words  is  sometime  foolish,  venr  often  dangerous ;  and,  of  all  tilings 
in  the  world,  we  must  be  careful  we  bring  not  to  God  'the  sacrifice 
of  fools  y/  and  the  talking  much  of  the  things  of  scripture  hath 
ministered  often  to  vanity  and  divisions.  But  therefore  whoever  will 
use  this  remedy  must  never  dwell  long  upon  any  one  instance,  but 
by  variety  of  holy  duties  entertain  himself ;  for  he  mav  easily  exceed 
his  rule  in  any  thing,  but  in  speaking  honourably  of  God,  and  in 
that  let  him  enlarge  himself  as  he  can ;  he  shall  never  come  to  equal, 
much  less  to  exceed,  that  which  is  infinite. 

6.  But  some  men  will  never  be  cured  without  a  cancer  or  a  squinsy; 
and  such  persons  are  taught  by  all  men  what  to  do ;  for  if  they  would 
avoid  aU  company  as  willingly  as  company  avoids  them,  they  might 
quickly  have  a  silence  great  as  midnight,  and  prudent  as  the  Spartan 
brevity.  But  God's  grace  is  sufBcient  to  all  that  will  make  use  of  it : 
and  there  is  no  way  for  the  cure  of  this  evil,  but  the  direct  obeying 
of  a  counsel,  and  submitting  to  the  precept,  and  fearing  the  divine 
threatening ;  always  remembering  that  "  of  every  word  a  man  speaks 
he  shall  give  account  at  the  day  of  judgment'."  I  pray  God  shew 
us  all  a  mercy  in  that  day,  and  forgive  us  the  sins  of  the  tongue. 
Amen. 

Ciio  lutum  coUigit  amnis  exundans,  said  St.  Ambrose*;  let  your 
language  be  restrained  within  its  proper  channels  and  measures,  for 
'  if  the  river  swells  over  the  banks,  it  leaves  nothing  but  dirt  and 
filthiness  behind:'  and  besides  the  great  evils  and  nusdiiefs  d^  a 
wicked  tongue,  the  vain  tongue  and  the  trifling  conversation  hath 
some  proper  evils ; 

1,  stultiloquium,  or  '  speaking  like  a  fool :' 

f  TEccles.  Y.  1.]  •  [Be  offic.  ministr.,  lib.  x.  cap.  8.  } 

*  [Matt  xii  86.]  12.  torn.  ii.  col.  5.J 
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2,  seurrilitas,  or  '  immoderate  and  absurd  jesting  -/  and 

8j  revealing  seorets. 

FiBST,  concerning  stoltiloquy  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  masters 
of  spiritual  life  mean  not  the  talk  and  useless  babble  of  weak  and 
i^orant  persons;  because  in  their  proportions  they  may  serve  their 
little  mistaken  ends  of  civility  and  humanity  as  seemingly  to  them, 
as  the  strictest  and  most  observed  words  of  the  wiser ;  :^  it  be  their 
best,  their  folly  may  be  pitied  but  not  reproved ;  and  to  them  there 
is  no  caution  to  be  added,  but  that  it  were  well  if  they  would  put  the 
bridle  into  the  hands  of  another,  who  may  give  them  check  when 
themselves  cannot ;  and  no  wisdom  can  be  required  or  useful  to  them 
but  to  suspect  themselves  and  choose  to  be  conducted  by  another. 
For  so  the  little  birds  and  laborious  bees,  who  having  no  art  and 
power  of  contrivance,  no  distinction  of  time  or  foresight  of  new  neces- 
sities, yet  being  guided  by  the  hand  and  counselled  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  supreme  Power,  their  Lord  and  ours,  do  things  with  greater 
niceness  and  exactness  of  art,  and  regularity  of  time,  and  certamiy  of 
effect,  than  the  wise  counsellor,  who,  standing  at  the  back  of  the 
prince's  chair,  guesses  imperfectly,  and  counsels  timorously,  and 
thinks  by  interest,  and  determines  extrinsical  events  bv  inward  and 
unconcenung  principles;  because  these  have  understanding,  but  it  is 
kss  than  the  infinity  of  accidents  and  contingences  without ;  but  the 
other  having  none,  are  wholly  guided  by  Him  that  knows  and  deter- 
mines all  thmgs :  so  it  is  in  i£e  imperfect  designs  and  actions  and 
discourses  of  weaker  people;  if  they  can  be  ruled  by  an  understanding 
without  when  they  have  none  within,  they  shall  receive  this  advan- 
tage^ that  their  own  passions  shall  not  transport  their  minds,  and  the 
divisions  and  weakness  of  their  own  sense  and  notices  shall  not  make 
them  uncertain  and  indeterminate;  and  the  measures  they  shall 
walk  by  shall  be  disinterest,  and  even,  and  dispassionate,  and  fall  of 
observation. 

But  that  which  is  here  meant  by  stultiloquy,  or  foolish  speaking, 
is  the  ludricum  verbi,  as  St.  Ambrose  calls  it^  the  '  slipping  with  the 
tongue  **;'  which  prating  people  often  suffer,  whose  discourses  betray 
the  vani^  of  their  spirit,  and  discover  '  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart<^.' 
For  no  prudence  is  a  sufficient  guard,  or  can  always  stand  in  exenbiis, 
'still  watching,'  when  a  man  is  in  perpetual  floods  of  talk  :  for  pru- 
dence attends  after  the  manner  of  an  angel's  ministry;  it  is  de- 
spatched on  messages  from  God,  and  drives  away  enemies,  and  places 
guards,  and  caUs  upon  the  man  to  awake,  and  bids  him  send  out 
spies  and  observers,  and  then  goes  about  his  own  ministries  above : 
but  an  angel  does  not  sit  by  a  man,  as  a  nurse  by  the  baby's  cradle, 
watching  every  motion,  and  the  lighting  of  a  fly  upon  the  child's  lip<^ : 
and  so  is  prudence ;  it  gives  us  rules,  and  proportions  out  our  measures, 
and  prescribes  us  cautions,  and  by  geneiul  influences  orders  our  par- 

•  [Ecclui.  XX,  18.]  •  [1  Pet  iii.  4.]  *  [Sec  p.  265  above.] 
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ticulars;  but  he  that  is  given  to  talk  cannot  be  secured  by  all  this; 
the  emissions  of  his  tongue  are  beyond  the  general  figures  and  lines 
of  rule ;  and  he  can  no  more  be  wise  in  every  period  of  a  long  and 
running  talk^  than  a  lutanist  can  deliberate  and  make  every  motion 
of  his  hand  by  the  division  of  his  notes  to  be  chosen  and  distinctly 
voluntary.  And  hence  it  comes  that  at  eveiy  comer  of  the  mouth  a 
folly  peeps  out^  or  a  mischief  creeps  in.  A  little  pride  and  a  great 
deal  of  vanity  will  soon  escape^  wnile  the  man  mmds  the  sequel  of 
his  talk^  and  not  that  ugliness  of  humour  which  the  severe  man  that 
stood  by  did  observe  and  was  ashamed  of.  Do  not  many  men  talk 
themselves  into  anger,  screwing  up  themselves  with  dialogues  and 
fancy,  till  they  for^t  the  company  and  themselves  ?  And  some  men 
hate  to  be  contradicted  or  interrupted,  or  to  be  discovered  in  their 
folly;  and  some  men  being  a  UtUe  conscious,  and  not  striving  to 
amend  it  by  silence,  they  make  it  worse  by  discourse ;  a  long  storv  of 
themselves,  a  tedious  praise  of  another  collaterally  to  do  themselves 
advantage,  a  declamation  against  a  sin  to  undo  the  person  or  oppress 
the  reputation  of  their  neighbour,  unseasonable  repetition  of  that 
which  neither  profits  nor  delights,  trifling  contentions  about  a  goat's 
beard  or  the  blood  of  an  oyster,  anger  and  animosity,  spite  and  rage, 
scorn  and  reproach  begun  upon  questions  which  concern  neither  of 
the  litigants,  fierce  disputations,  strivings  'for  what  is  past  and  for 
what  shall  never  be ;  tnese  are  the  events  of  the  loose  and  unwary 
tongue;  which  are  like  fiies  and  gnats  upon  the  margeut  of  a  pool, 
they  do  not  sting  like  an  aspic  or  bite  deep  as  a  bear,  yet  they  can 
vex  a  man  into  a  fever  and  impatience^  and  make  him  uncapable  of 
rest  and  counsel. 

The  SECOND  is  scurrility,  or  foolish  jesting.  This  the  apostle 
so  joins  with  the  former  luopokoyCa,  '  foolish  speaking,  and  jestings 
which  are  not  convenient*,'  that  some  think  tnis  to  be  explicative 
of  the  other,  and  that  St.  Paul  using  the  word  evrpavcXla,  which  all 
men  before  his  time  used  in  a  good  sense,  means  not  that  which 
indeed  is  witty  and  innocent,  pleasant  and  apt  for  institution,  but 
that  which  fools  and  parasites  call  evrpaTreXia,  but  indeed  is  fuapo^ 
\oyCa ;  what  they  callea  facetiousness  and  pleasant  wit  is  indeed  to  all 
wise  persons  a  mere  stultiloquy,  or  talking  like  a  fool;  and  that 
kind  of  jesting  is  forbidden.  And  indeed  I  am  induced  fully  to  this 
understanding  of  St.  Paul's  words  by  the  conjunctive  particle  rj  which 
he  uses ;  koI  alayfiirris,  koI  yMpoXoyia  ^  €VTpaTr€\(a,  '  and  filtliiness, 
and  foolish  talking  'or'  jesting;'  just  as  in  the  succeeding  verse 
he  joins  ^aOapa-ia  rj  irXeoj/cfta,  ' uncleanness,'  so  we  read  it,  'or 
covetousness ;'  one  explicates  the  other;  for  by  ' covetousness'  is 
meant  any  'defraudation;'  irX^oviKTris, /raudalor,  so  St.  Cyprian • 
renders  it:  and  Tr\€ov€KT€iv  St. Hierome  derives  from  irkiov  Ix^w, 

d  Eph.  V.  4.  *  [Ep.  It.  td  Antoniaa.  p.  118.] 
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'to  take  more  than  a  man  should;'  and  therefore  when  St. Paul 
said,  'Let  no  man  circumvent  his  brother  in  any  matter/  he  ex- 
pounds it»  of  adultery ;  and  in  this  very  place  he  renders  it\€ov€^lav, 
stuprum,  'lust;'  and  indeed  it  is  usual  in  scripture  that  covetous* 
ness,  being  so  universal,  so  original  a  crime,  such  a  proUfic  sin, 
be  called  by  all  the  names  of  those  sins  by  which  it  is  either 
punished,  or  to  which  it  tempts,  or  whereby  it  is  nourished;  and 
as  here  it  is  called  '  undeanness'  or  '  corruption,'  so  in  another  place 
it  is  called  '  idolatry.'  But  to  return ;  this  jesting  which  St.  Paul 
reproves  is  a  direct  fiMpokoyCa,  or  the  jesting  of  mimics  and  players, 
that  of  the  fool  in  the  play,  which  in  those  times  and  long  before 
and  long  after  were  of  that  licentiousness  that  they  would  abuse 
Socrates  or  Aristides;  and  because  the  rabble  were  the  laughers, 
they  knew  how  to  make  them  roar  aloud  with  a  slovenly  and  wanton 
word,  when  they  understood  not  the  salt  and  ingenuity  of  a  witty 
and  useful  answer  or  reply ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  intertextures  of 
Aristophanes'  comedies.  But  in  pursuance  of  this  of  St.  Paul,  the 
fathers  of  the  church  have  been  very  severe  in  their  censiures  of  this 
liberty.  St.  Ambrose  forbids  all ;  Nbn  solum  profusos,  sed  etiam 
ornnes  Jocoa  declinandos  arbitror,  '  not  only  the  looser  jestings,  but 
even  dl,  are  to  be  avoided^ :'  nay,  licet  interdum  honeata  joca  et 
suavia  nnt,  tamen  ab  ecclena  abhorrent  regula,  '  the  church  allows 
them  not,  though  they  be  otherwise  honest  and  pleasant;  for  how 
can  we  use  those  things  we  find  not  in  holy  scriptures  V  St.  Basil' 
gives  reason  for  this  severity;  Jocu%  facit  animam  remmam  et  erga 
jpr6Bcepta  Dei  negli^entem  ;  and  indeed  that  cannot  be  denied ;  those 
persons  whose  souls  are  dispersed  and  ungathered  by  reason  of  a 
wanton  humour  of  intemperate  jesting,  are  apt  to  be  trifling  in  their 
religion.  St.  Hierome^  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  adds  a  command- 
ment of  a  full  authority,  if  at  least  the  record  was  right;  for  he 
quotes  a  saying  o{  our  blessed  Saviour  out  of  the  gospel  of  the 
Nazarenes ;  Nunquam  lati  iitis  nisi  cum  /ratretii  vestrum  in  caru 
fate  videritis,  'never  be  merry  but  when  you  see  your  brother  in 
charity :'  and  when  you  are  merry,  St.  James  hath  appointed  a 
proper  expression  of  it,  and  a  fair  entertainment  to  the  passion ;  "  If 
any  man  be  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms**."  But  St.  Bernard*,  who  is 
also  strict  in  this  particular,  yet  he  adds  ^he  temper;  though  jesting 
be  not  fit  for  a  Christian,  Interdum  tamen  si  incidant,  /erenda 
/brtassis,  referenda  nunquam;  magis  interveniendum  caute  et pru- 
denter  nugacitati ;  'if  they  seldom  happen,  they  are  to  be  borne, 
but  never  to  be  returned  and  made  a  business  of,  but  we  must 

K  [S.  Hieron.  in  Eph.  iv.  17  sqq.  et  in         *  [Admonit  ad  fiL  spir.,  |  10. — torn. 
Y.  3  et  5.  torn.  iv.  par.  1.  coU.  S69,  80,     ii.  append,  p.  711,  col.  2  B.] 

n  De   offic.   ministr.  [lib.  i.  cap.  28. 
9  102,  S.  torn,  ii  col.  29.] 
IV. 


I.  append,  p.  711,  col.  2  i).J 
i  [In  Eph.  V.  4.  t.  iv.  pt.  1.  col.  380.] 
\  [Chap,  V.  13.] 
[Do  coiisid.,  lib.  iii.  c.  13.  coL  874.] 
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rather  interpose  warily  and  prudently  to  hinder  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  trifle/ 

Bat  concerning  this  case  of  conscience  we  are  to  remember^  these 
holy  persons  found  jesting  to  be  a  trade*" ;  such  were  the  ridictUarii 
among  the  Romans^  and  the  yeKanToifoixk  among  the  Greeks ;  and 
this  trade^  besides  its  own  unworthiness^  was  mingled  with  infinite 
impieties ;  and  in  the  institution  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its 
practice  was  not  only  against  all  prudent  severity,  but  against 
modesty  and  chastity,  and  was  a  license  in  disparagement  of  virtue, 
and  the  most  excellent  thii^s  and  persons  were  by  it  undervalued  ; 
that  in  this  throng  of  evil  circumstances  finding  a  humour  placed 
which  without  infinite  wariness  could  never  pretend  to  innocence, 
it  is  no  wonder  they  forbad  all;  and  so  also  did  St.  Paul  upon  the 
same  account.  And  in  the  same  state  of  reproof  to  this  day  are 
all  that  do  as  they  did :  such  as  are  professed  jesters,  people  that 
play  the  fool  for  money,  whose  employment  and  study  is  to  unclothe 
themselves  of  the  covers  of  reason  or  modesty,  thii  they  may  be 
laughed  at.  And  let  it  be  considered  how  miserable  every  sinner 
is,  if  he  does  not  deeply  and  truly  repent ;  and  when  the  man  is 
wet  with  tears,  and  covered  with  sorrow,  crying  out  mightily  against 
his  sins,  how  ugly  will  it  look  when  this  is  remembered  the  next 
day  that  he  plays  the  fool,  and  raises  his  laughter  louder  tHan  bis 
prayers  and  yesterda/s  groans,  for  no  interest  but  that  he  may  eat  ? 
A  penitent  and  a  jester  is  like  a  Grecian  piece  of  money,  on  which 
were  stamped  a  Helena  on  one  side,  and  a  Hecuba  on  the  other, 
a  rose  and  a  deadly  aconite,  a  Paris  and  an  ^sop;  nothing  was 
more  contraiy :  and  upon  this  account  this  folly  was  reproved  by 
St.  Hierome",  Verum  el  Jkac  a  Sanctis  viris  penitus  propellenda,  quibus 
magU  convenit  fiere  atque  lugere^  '  weeping,  and  penitential  sorrow, 
and  the  sweet  troubles  of  pity  and  compassion,  become  a  holy 
person,'  much  better  than  a  scurrilous  tongue. 

But  the  whole  state  of  this  question  is  briefly  this ; 

1.  If  jesting  be  unseasonable,  it  is  also  intolerable; 

2.  If  it  be  immoderate^  it  is  criminal,  and  a  little  thing  here 
makes  the  excess ;  it  is  so  in  the  confines  of  folly,  that  as  soon  as 
it  is  out  of  doors  it  is  in  the  regions  of  sin. 

3.  If  it  be  in  an  ordinary  person,  it  is  dangerous ;  but  if  in  an 
eminent,  a  consecrated,  a  wise,  and  extraordinary  person,  it  is  scan- 
dalous; Inter  saculares  nttga  sunt  in  ore  sacerdotis  blasphemia, 
so  St.  BemardP. 

4.  If  the  matter  be  not  of  an  indifferent  nature,  it  becomes  sinful 

"»  Vide  S.  Chrysost  in  Matth.,  hom.  tI  •  [ VcL  proTcrb. — Ernstn.  adag.,  cliil. 

[§  6  sqq.  torn.  vii.  p.  96  sqq.]  1  cciii.  5.  prov.  Ixx.] 

■  [Vid.  not.j,  Bupr.]  »  [V^id.  not  1,  supr.] 
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by  giving  countenance  to  a  vice,  or  making  virtue  to  become  ridi- 
culous. 

5.  If  it  be  not  watched  that  it  complies  with  all  that  hear,  it 
becomes  offensive  and  injurious. 

6.  If  it  be  not  intended  to  fair  and  lawful  purposes,  it  is  sour 
in  the  using. 

7.  If  it  be  frequent,  it  combines  and  clusters  into  a  formal  sin. 

8.  If  it  mingles  witli  any  sin,  it  puts  on  the  nature  of  that  new 
unworthiness,  beside  the  proper  ugliness  of  the  thing  itself.  And 
after  all  these,  when  can  it  be  lawful  or  apt  for  christian  entertain- 
ment? 

The  ecclesiastical  history  reports  that  many  jestfi  passed  between 
St.  Anthony^  the  father  of  the  hermits,  and  his  scholar  St.  Paul; 
and  St.  Hilarion^  is  reported  to  have  been  very  pleasant,  and  of  a 
facete,  sweet,  and  more  lively  conversation;  and  indeed  plaisance, 
and  joy,  and  a  lively  spirit,  and  a  pleasant  conversation,  and  the 
innocent  caresses  of  a  charitable  humanity  is  not  forbidden ;  plefmm 
iamen  suavitatu  et  gratia  sennonem  non  esse  indecorum^  St.  Ambrose' 
affirmed;  and  here  in  my  text  our  conversation  is  commanded  to 
be  such,  Xva  h^  x^P*^*  '  ^^^  i^  ^^^7  niinistcr  grace,'  that  is,  favour, 
complacence,  cLeerfiilness;  and  be  acceptable  and  pleasant  to  the 
hearer :  and  so  must  be  our  conversation ;  it  must  be  as  far  from 
sullenness  as  it  ought  to  be  from  lightness,  and  a  cheerful  spirit  is 
the  best  convoy  for  religion;  and  though  sadness  does  in  some 
cases  become  a  Christian,  as  being  an  index  of  a  pious  mind,  of 
compassion,  and  a  wise,  proper  resentment  of  things,  yet  it  serves 
but  one  end,  being  useful  in  the  only  instance  of  repentance ;  and 
hath  done  its  greatest  works  not  when  it  weeps  and  sighs,  but  when 
it  hates  and  grows  careful  against  sin.  But  cheerfulness  and  a 
festival  spirit  fills  the  soul  fall  of  harmony,  it  composes  music  for 
churches  and  hearts,  it  makes  and  publishes  glorifications  of  God, 
it  produces  thankfulness,  and  serves  the  ends  of  charity :  and  when 
the  oil  of  gladness  runs  over,  it  makes  bright  and  tall  emissions  of 
light  and  holy  fires,  reaching  up  to  a  cloud,  and  making  joy  round 
about :  and  therefore  since  it  is  so  innocent,  and  may  be  so  pious 
and  full  of  holy  advantage,  whatsoever  can  innocently  minister  to 
this  holy  joy  does  set  forward  the  work  of  religion  and  charitjr.  And 
indeed  charitv  itself,  which  is  the  vertical  top  of  all  rebgion,  is 
nothing  else  but  an  union  of  joys  concentred  in  the  heart,  and  re- 
flected from  all  the  angles  of  our  life  and  entercourse.  J[t  is  a  rejoic- 
ing in  God,  a  gladness  in  our  neighbour's  good,  a  pleasure  in  doing 
good,  a  rejoicing  with  him ;  and  without  love  we  cannot  have  any 
joy  at  all.  It  is  this  that  makes  children  to  be  a  pleasure,  and 
friendship  to  be  so  noble  and  divine  a  thing;  and  upon  this  account 

^  [In  Titt  eorum  per  S.  Hieron.,  opp.,  '  [Ed.  Erasm.— De  Off  ministr.,  lib. 

torn.  iv.  part.  2.  coU.  72  sqq.]  i.  cap.  2S.  torn.  L  p.  19.] 
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it  is  certain  that  all  that  which  can  innocently  make  a  man  cheerful, 
does  also  make  him  charitable;  for  grief,  and  age,  and  sickness, 
and  weariness,  these  are  peevish  and  troublesome;  but  mirth  and 
cheerfulness  is  content,  and  civil,  and  compliant,  and  communi- 
cative, and  loves  to  do  good,  and  swells  up  to  felicity  only  upon  the 
wings  of  charity.  In  this  account,  here  is  pleasure  enough  for  a 
Christian  in  present;  and  if  a  facete  discourse,  and  an  amicable 
friendly  mirth,  can  refresh  the  spirit,  and  take  it  off  from  the  vile 
temptations  of  peevish,  despairing,  uncomplying  melancholy,  it  must 
needs  be  innocent  and  commendable.  And  we  may  as  well  be 
refreshed  by  a  clean  and  a  brisk  discourse,  as  by  the  air  of  Cam- 
panian  wines ;  and  our  faces  and  our  heads  may  as  well  be  anointed 
and  look  pleasant  with  wit  and  friendly  entercourse,  as  with  the  fat 
of  the  balsam-tree ;  and  such  a  conversation  no  wise  man  ever  did, 
or  ought  to  reprove.  But  when  the  jest  hath  teeth  and  nails,  biting 
or  scratching  our  brother,  when  it  is  loose  and  wanton,  when  it  is 
unseasonable,  and  much,  or  many,  when  it  serves  ill  purposes  or 
spends  better  time,  then  it  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  soul,  and 
makes  the  spirit  fly  away  seeking  for  a  temple  where  the  mirth  and 
the  music  is  solemn  and  religious. 

But  above  all  the  abuses  which  ever  dishonoured  the  tongues  of  men, 
nothing  more  deserves  the  whip  of  an  exterminating  angel,  or  the 
stings  of  scorpions,  than  profane  jesting :  which  is  a  bringing  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  partake  of  the  follies  of  a  man;  as  if  it  were  not 
enough  for  a  man  to  be  a  fool,  but  the  wisdom  of  Gtoi  must  be 
brought  into  those  horrible  scenes.  He  that  makes  a  jest  of  the  words 
of  scripture  or  of  holy  things,  plays  with  thunder,  and  kisses  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon  iust  as  it  Delcnes  fire  and  death ;  he  stakes  heaven 
at  spurn-point",  and  trips  cross  and  pile*  whether  ever  he  shall  see 
the  face  of  Ood  or  no ;  he  laughs  at  damnation,  while  he  had  rather 
lose  God  than  lose  his  jest;  nay,  which  is  the  horror  of  all,  he  makes 
a  jest  of  God  himself,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to 
become  ridiculous.  Some  men  use  to  read  scripture  on  their  knees, 
and  many  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  all  good  men  with  fear 
and  trembling,  with  reverence  and  grave  attention.  ''Search  the 
scriptures,  for  therein  you  hope  to  have  life  eternal" ;''  and  "aU 
scripture  is  written  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  fit  for  instruction, 
for  reproof,  for  exhortation,  for  doctrine »,^'  not  for  jesting;  but  he 
that  makes  that  use  of  it  had  better  part  with  his  eyes  in  jest,  and 
give  his  heai^o  make  a  tennis-ball ;  and,  that  I  may  speak  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world  of  it,  it  is  as  like  the  material  part  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  jeering  of  a  man  is  to  abusing  him ;  and  no 
man  can  use  it-  but  he  that  wants  wit  and  manners  as  well  as  he 
wants  reUgion. 

•  ['  To  play  at  Rpume  poynte/  is  used  Loud.  16*26.] 

by  Sir  T.  More,  Confutation  of  Tyndall,  •  [Or*  HeadoPtaiL'  ScevoL  vL  p.  187.] 

book  iv.  Works,  p.  576. — Also  in  an  old  ■  [John  v.  89.] 

play   colled   *  Apollo   shroving/    12iuo.  «  [2  Tim.  iiL  16.] 
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The  THIED  instance  of  the  vain,  trifling  conversation  and  immode- 
rate talking,  is  revealing  secrets;  which  is  a  dismantling  and  renting 
off  the  robe  from  the  pnvacies  of  human  entercourse ;  and  it  is  worse 
than  denying  to  restore  that  which  was  intrusted  to  our  charge;  for 
this  not  only  injures  his  neighbour's  right,  but  throws  it  away,  and 
exposes  it  to  his  enemy ;  it  is  a  denying  to  give  a  man  his  own  arms, 
and  delivering  them  to  another  by  whom  he  shall  suffer  mischief. 
He  that  intrusts  a  secret  to  his  friend  goes  thither  as  to  a  sanctuary, 
and  to  violate  the  rites  of  that  is  sacrilege,  and  profanation  of  friend- 
ship, which  is  the  sister  of  religion  and  the  mother  of  secular  blessing ; 
a  thing  so  sacred  that  it  changes  a  kingdom  into  a  church,  and 
makes  interest  to  be  piety,  and  justice  to  become  religion.     But  this 
mischief  grows  according  to  the  subject  matter  and  its  effect;  and 
the  tongue  of  a  babbler  may  crush  a  man's  bones,  or  break  his  for- 
tune upon  her  own  wheel ;  and  whatever  the  effect  be,  yet  of  itself  it 
is  the  betraying  of  a  trust,  and  by  reproach  oftentimes  passes  on  to 
intolerable  calamities,  like  a  criminal  to  his  scaffold  tnrough  the 
execrable  gates  of  cities^ ;  and  though  it  is  infinitely  worse  that  the 
secret  is  laid  open  out  of  spite  or  treachery,  yet  it  is  more  foolish 
when  it  is  discovered  for  no  other  end  but  to  serve  the  itch  of  talking, 
or  to  seem  to  know,  or  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  a  trust;  for  so 
some  men  open  their  cabinets,  to  shew  only  that  a  treasure  is  laid  up, 
and  that  themselves  were  valued  by  their  friend  when  they  were 
thought  capable  of  a  secret ;  but  they  shall  be  so  no  more,  for  he 
that  by  that  means  goes  in  pursuit  of  reputation,  loses  the  substance 
by  snatching  at  the  shadow,  and  by  desiring  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
a  secret  proves  himself  unworthy  of  friendship  or  society.     Dainila* 
tells  of  a  French  marquis,  young  and  fond,  to  whom  the  duke  of 
Ouise  had  conveyed  notice  of  the  intended  massacre ;  which  when  he 
had  whispered  into  the  king's  ear  where  there  was  no  danger  of  pub- 
lication, but  only  would  seem  a  person  worthy  of  such  a  trust,  he  was 
instantly  murdered,  lest  a  vanity  like  that  might  unlock  so  horrid  a 
mystery.     I  have  nothing  more  to  add  concerning  this,  but  that  if 
this  vanity  happens  in  the  matters  of  religion,  it  puts  on  some  new 
circumstances  of  deformity :  and  if  he  that  ministers  to  the  souls  of 
men,  and  is  appointed  to  "restore  him  that  is  overtaken  in  a  fault*,'* 
shall  publish  the  secrets  of  a  conscience,  he  prevaricates  the  bands  of 
nature  and  religion ;  instead  of  a  father,  he  turns  '  an  accuser,'  a 
hidpokos,  he  weakens  the  hearts  of  the  penitent,  and  drives  the  re- 
penting man  from  his  remedy  by  making  it  to  be  intolerable ;  and  so 
reli^on  becomes  a  scandal,  and  his  duty  is  made  his^isgrace,  and 
Chnst's  yoke  does  bow  his^  head  unto  the  ground,  and  the  secrets  of 
the  Spint  pass  into  the  shames  of  the  world,  and  all  the  sweetnesses  by 
which  the  severity  of  the  duty  are  alleviated  and  made  easy  are  im« 

f  [Pint  de  curios.,  torn.  riiL  p.  58.] 
•  [Lib.  ▼•  fed  ann.  1671,  torn.  i.  p.  269.]  ^  [OaL  vi.  1.] 
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bittered  and  become  venomous  by  the  tongne  of  a  talking  fool. 
Valerius  Soranus^  was  put  to  death  by  the  old  and  braver  Bomans^  06 
meritum  profane  vocis,  quod  contra  interdictum  Bonus  wmen  eloqui 
fuit  ausu€,  '  because  by  prating  he  profaned  the  secret  of  their  reli- 
gion^ and  told  abroad  that  name  of  the  dty '  which  the  Tuscan  rites 
had  commanded  to  be  concealed^  lest  the  enemies  of  the  people 
should  caU  from  them  their  tutelar  gods^  which  they  could  not  do 
but  by  telling  the  proper  relation.  And  in  Christianity  all  nations 
have  consented  to  disgrace  that  priest  who  loves  the  pleasure  of  a 
fool's  tongue  before  the  charity  of  souls^  and  the  arts  of  the  Spirit^ 
and  the  nobleness  of  the  religion ;  and  they  have  inflicted  upon  him 
aU  the  censures  of  the  church  which  in  the  capacity  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical person  he  can  suffer. 

Tliese  I  reckon  as  the  proper  evils  of  the  vain  and  trifling  tongue ; 
for  though  the  effect  passes  into  further  mischief^  yet  the  original  is 
weakness  and  folly,  and  all  that  unworthiness  which  is  not  yet  arrived 
at  malice.  But  hither  also  upon  the  same  account  some  other  irre- 
gularities of  speech  are  reducible,  which,  although  they  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  yet  are  properly  acted  by  a  vain  and  a  loose  tongue,  and  there- 
fore here  may  be  considered  not  improperly. 

1.  The  first  is  common  swearing,  against  which  St.  Chrysostom 
spends  twenty  homilies :  and  by  the  numoer  and  weight  of  arguments 
hnth  left  this  testimony,  that  it  is  a  foolish  vice,  but  hard  to  be  cured ; 
infinitely  unreasonable,  but  strangely  prevailing;  almost  as  much 
without  remedy  as  it  is  without  pleasure ;  for  it  enters  first  by  folly, 
and  grows  by  custom,  and  dwells  with  carelessness,  and  is  nursed  by 
irreligion,  and  want  of  the  fear  of  God ;  it  profanes  the  most  holy 
things,  and  mingles  dirt  with  the  beams  of  the  sun,  follies  and  trifling 
talk  interweaved  and  knit  together  with  the  sacred  name  of  Ood;  it 
placeth  the  most  excellent  of  things  in  the  meanest  and  basest  circum- 
stances, it  brings  the  secrets  of  heaven  into  the  streets,  dead  men's 
bones  into  the  temple.  Nothing  is  a  greater  sacrilege  than  to  prosti- 
tute the  great  name  of  Qod  to  the  petulancy  of  an  idle  ton^e,  and 
blend  it  as  an  expletive  to  fill  up  the  emptiness  of  a  weak  discourse. 
The  name  of  God  is  so  sacred,  so  mighty,  that  it  rends  mountains,  it 
opens  the  bowels  of  the  deepest  rocks,  it  casts  out  devils,  and  makes 
hell  to  tremble,  and  fills  all  the  regions  of  heaven  with  joy;  the  name  of 
God  is  our  strength  and  confidence,  the  object  of  our  worshippings  and 
the  security  of  all  our  hopes ;  and  when  God  had  given  Himself  a 
name,  and  immured  it  with  dread  and  reverence,  like  the  garden  of 
Eden  with  the  swords  of  cherubims,  and  none  durst  speak  it  but  he 
whose  lips  were  hallowed,  and  that  at  holy  and  solemn  times,  in  a 
most  holy  and  solemn  {dace,  I  mean  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  at 
tile  solemnities  when  he  entered  into  the  sanctuary ;  then  He  taught 
all  the  world  the  majesty  and  veneration  of  His  name ;  and  therefore 

b  [Solin.  (Poljhisti  cap.  i.  §  5,  p.  10.)  post  Plut.  Qttsat  rom.,  torn.  vii.  p.  126.] 
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it  was  that  God  made  restraints  upon  our  conceptions  and  expressions 
of  Him  :  and  as  He  was  infinitely  carious  that  from  all  the  appear* 
ances  He  made  to  them  they  should  not  depict  or  engrave  any  image 
of  Him ;  so  He  took  care  that  even  Hie  tongue  should  be  restrained^ 
and  not  to  be  too  free  in  forming  images  and  representments  of  His 
name;  and  therefore  as  6od  drew  their  eyes  from  vanitj  by  putting 
His  name  amongst  them  and  representing  no  shape;  so  even  when 
He  had  put  His  name  amongst  them^  He  took  it  off  from  the  tongue 
and  placed  it  before  the  eye;  for  Jehovah  was  so  written  on  the 
priest's  mitre  that  all  might  see  and  lead^  but  none  speak  it  but  the 
priest.  But  besides  all  this  there  is  one  great  thing  concerning  the 
name  of  Ood  beyond  all  that  can  be  spoken  or  imagined  else ;  and 
that  is^  that  when  Ood  the  Father  was  ^eased  to  pour  forth  all  His 
glories,  and  imprint  them  upon  His  holy  Son  in  His  exaltation,  it 
was  by  giving  Him  His  holy  name,  the  teiraprammaton,  or  Jehovah, 
made  articulate^;  to  signify  'God  mamfested  in  the  ^h;'  and  so 
He  wore  the  character  of  Ood,  and  became  the  bright  image  of 
His  person. 

Now  all  these  great  things  concerning  the  name  of  Ood  are  infinite 
reproofs  of  common  and  vain  swearing  by  it;  God's  name  is  left  us 
here  to  pray  by,  to  hope  in,  to  be  the  instrument  and  conveyance  of 
our  worshippings,  to  be  the  witness  of  truth  and  the  judge  of  secrets, 
the  end  of  strife  and  the  avenger  of  perjury,  the  discemer  of  right  and 
tlie  seyere  eicacter  of  all  wrongs ;  and  shall  all  this  be  unhallowed  by 
impudent  talking  of  Ood  without  sense,  or  fear,  or  notices,  or  reve- 
rence, or  observation  f 

One  thing  more  I  have  to  add  against  this  vice  of  a  foolish  tongue, 
and  that  is  mat  as  much  prating  fiUs  the  discourse  with  lying,  so  this 
trifling  swearing  changes  every  trifling  lie  into  a  horrid  perjury :  and 
this  was  noted  by  St.  James  ^;  '^  But  above  all  things,  swear  not  at 
all,  &a  fxii  ivb  Kplatv  ictwirrt,  that  ye  may  not  fell  into  condem- 
nation ;*'  so  we  read  it,  following  tne  Arabian,  Syrian,  and  Latin 
books,  and  some  Greek  copies ;  and  it  signifies  that  aD  such  swearing, 
and  putting  fierce  appendages  to  every  word,  like  great  iron  bars  to  a 
straw  basket  or  the  curtains  of  a  tent,  is  a  direct  condemnation  of 
ourselves :  for  while  we  by  much  talking  regard  truth  too  little,  and 
yet  bind  up  our  trifles  with  so  severe  a  band,  we  are  condemned  by 
our  own  words ;  for  men  are  made  to  expect  what  you  bound  upon 
them  by  an  oath,  and  aceount  your  trifle  to  be  serious ;  of  which 
when  you  fail,  you  have  given  sentence  against  yourself  s  and  this  is 
agreeable  to  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  *, "  Of  every  idle  word 
you  shall  give  account,  .  .  for  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condem- 
ned, and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified.^'  But  there  is  another 
reading  of  these  words  which  hath  great  emphasis  and  power  in  this 
article,  ''  Swear  not  at  all,  tva  fiti  ds  vvSkoktiv  irioTjTf,  tliat  you  may 

[Sec  vol  ii.  p.  104.]  «  [Chap.  v.  12.]  •  [Matt  xiL  36,  7.] 
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not  fall  into  h^pocrisy/^  that  is,  into  the  disreputation  of  a  lying,  de- 
ceiving, cozening  person  :  for  he  that  will  put  his  oath  to  every  com- 
mon word  makes  no  great  matter  of  an  oath;  for  in  swearing 
commonly  he  must  needs  sometimes  swear  without  consideration, 
and  therefore  without  truth ;  and  he  that  does  so  in  any  company, 
tells  the  world  he  makes  no  great  matter  of  being  perjured. 

All  these  things  put  together  mav  take  off  our  wonder  at  St. 
James's  expression,  of  irph  irivToiv, '  aoove  all  things,  swear  not  /  it  is 
a  thing  so  nighly  to  be  regarded,  and  yet  is  so  little  considered,  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  be  in  the  world  any  instance  in  which 
men  are  so  careless  of  their  danger  and  damnation,  as  in  this. 

2.  The  next  appendage  of  vain  and  trifling  speech  is  contention, 
wrangling  and  perpetual  talk,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction :  Profert  enim  mores  plerumque  oratio  et  animi  secreta  dete^ 
git ;  nee  sine  cama  Graci  prodiderunt,  Ut  vivat,  guemque  etiam 
dicere,  said  Quintihan®;  'For  the  most  part  a  mans  words  betray 
his  manners  and  unlocks  the  secrets  of  the  mind;  and  it  was  not 
without  cause  that  the  Greeks  said.  As  a  man  lives  so  he  speaks.' 
Por  so  indeed  Menander', 

Mfhs  x«ipaMr]^p  iK  \Syou  ypofpiferai* 

and  Aristides',  olos  6  Tp6TroSf  toiovtos  kol  6  X&yos :  so  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  a  peevish,  an  angry,  and  quarrelling  disposition,  to  be  dispu- 
tative  and  busy  in  questions  and  impertinent  oppositions. 

You  shall  meet  with  some  men  (such  were  the  Sceptics,  and  such 
were  the  Academics,  of  old)  who  will  not  endure  any  man  shall  be  of 
their  opinion,  and  will  not  suffer  men  to  speak  truth  or  to  consent  to 
their  own  propositions,  but  will  put  every  man  to  fight  for  his  own 
possessions,  disturbing  the  rest  of  truth  and  all  the  dwellings  of  unity 
and  consent ;  clamosum  altereatarem,  Quintilian^  calls  such  a  one. 
This  is  v€pl<r(r€viia  KopbCas,  *  an  overflowing  of  the  heart,'  and  of  the 
gall ;  and  it  makes  men  troublesome,  and  intricatea  all  wise  discourses, 
and  throws  a  cloud  upon  the  face  of  truth ;  and  while  men  contend 
for  truth,  error,  dressed  in  the  same  habit,  slips  into  her  chair,  and 
all  the  litigants  court  her  for  the  divine  sister  of  wisdom; 

Nimiam  altercando  Teritas  amittitar* ; 

there  is  noise  but  no  harmony,  fighting  but  no  victory,  talking  bnt  no 
learning :  all  are  teachers,  and  all  are  wilful,  every  man  is  angry,  and 
without  reason  and  without  chariiy. 

^TX^*  lx«>^  (PT^fia  0ovpo¥,  Ivor  ^l^s,  iurwlda  ^p^, 

'  their  mouth  is  a  spear,  their  language  is  a  two-edged  sword,  their 
throat  is  a  shield,'  as  Nonnus^  his  expression  is ;  and  the  clamours  and 

•  [Inst.  OP.,  lib.  xl  cap.  1.  p.  967.]  *  [Inst  or.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  4.  p.  673.] 

'  [  Apud  Stob.  floril.,  iii.  25.]  <  [Publ.  Syr.  apud  Aul.  Gell.  ztIL  14.] 

I  [Orat  zIt.,  torn.  iL  p.  133.]  k  [Dionys.  xiii.  483.] 
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noises  of  this  folly  is  that  which  St.  Paul  reproves  in  this  chapter^ 
"  Let  all  bitterness  and  clamour  be  put  away  ^''  People  that  contend 
earnestly  talk  loud;  clanuyr  equu9  est  ira ;  cum prostraverk  equitem 
dejeceru,  saith  St.  Chrysostom™;  '  anger  rides  upon  noise  as  upon  a 
horse ;  still  the  noise^  and  the  rider  is  in  the  dirU'  And  indeed  so 
to  do  is  an  act  of  fine  strength^  and  the  cleanest  spiritual  force  that 
can  be  exercised  in  this  instance ;  and  though  it  be  hard  in  the  midst 
of  a  violent  motion  instantly  to  stop,  yet  by  strength  and  good  con- 
duct it  may  be  done :  but  be  whose  tongue  rides  upon  passion  and  is 
spurred  by  violence  and  contention,  is  like  a  horse  or  mule  without  a 
bridle  and  without  understanding;  r&v  bk  K€Kpay6T<Av  oihth  (rdtppdnv 
iirrl,  *  no  person  that  is  clamorous  can  be  wise.' 

These  are  the  vanities  and  evil  fruits  of  the  easy  talker,  the  in- 
stances of  a  trifling  impertinent  conversation.  And  yet  it  is  obser- 
vable that  although  the  instances  in  the  beginning  be  only  vain,  yet 
in  the  issue  and  effects  they  are  troublesome  and  full  of  mischief;  and 
that  we  may  perceive  that  even  all  effusion  and  multitude  of  language 
and  vainer  talk  cannot  be  innocent,  we  may  observe  that  there  are 
many  good  things  which  are  wholly  spoiled  if  they  do  but  touch  the 
tongue ;  they  are  spoiled  with  speaking :  such  as  is,  the  sweetest  of 
all  christian  graces,  humility ;  and  the  noblest  actions  of  humanity, 
the  doing  favours  and  acts  of  kindness.  If  you  speak  of  them,  you 
pay  yourself,  and  lose  your  kindness ;  humility  is  by  talking  changed 
into  pride  and  hypocrisy,  and  patience  passes  into  peevishness,  and 
secret  trust  into  perfidiousness,  and  modesty  into  dissolution,  and 
judgment  into  censure;  but  by  silence  and  a  restrained  tongue,  all 
the  first  mischiefs  are  avoided,  and  all  these  graces  preserved. 


SERMON  XXIV. 


OF  SLANDER  AND  FLATTERY* 

He  that  is  twice  asked  a  question  and  then  answers,  is  to  be  ex- 
cused if  he  answers  weakly :  but  he  that  speaks  before  he  be  asked, 
had  need  take  care  he  speak  wisely ;  for  if  he  does  not  he  hath  no 
excuse,  and  if  he  does,  yet  it  loses  half  its  beauty.  And  therefore 
the  old  man  gave  good  counsel  in  the  comedy  to  the  boy, 

1  [Eph.  iv,  31.]  ■  [In  Ephes.  iv.,  hom.  xv,  )  2.  torn.  xL  p.  112  C] 
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the  profits  of  a  restrained  modest  tongue  cannot  easily  be  numbered^ 
any  more  than  the  evils  of  an  nnbridled  and  dissolute. 

But  they  were  but  infant  mischiefs  which  for  the  most  part  we 
have  ahreadj  observed  as  the  issues  of  vain  and  idle  talking;  but 
there  are  two  spirits  worse  than  these ;  the  spirit  of  Detraction ;  and 
the  spirit  of  Flatteiy.  The  first  is  btapoXri,  from  whence  the  devil 
hath  his  name ;  he  is  an  'accuser'  of  the  brethren :  but  the  second 
is  worse :  it  is  0avaTr}<f>6pos  or  davicifios,  '  damnable '  and  '  deadly ;' 
it  is  the  nurse  of  vice,  and  the  poison  of  the  soul.  These  are  traitpol 
k6yoi,  'soui'  and  'filthy  communications/  the  first  is  rude,  but  the 
latter  is  most  mischievous;  and  both  of  them  to  be  avoided  like 
death,  or  the  despairing  murmurs  of  the  damned. 

2.)  Let  no  calumny,  no  slandering,  detracting  communication  pro- 
ceed out  of  your  mouth. 

1.  The  first  sort  of  this  is  that  which  the  apostle  calls  'whispering/ 
which  signifies  to  abuse  our  neighbour  secretly  by  telling  a  private 
stoiy  of  him ; 

linguaque  refert  audita  sasurra  '  ; 

for  here  the  man  plays  a  sure  game  as  he  supposes,  a  mischief  with« 
out  a  witness, 

as  Anacreon*»  calls  them;  'the  light,  swift  arrows  of  a  calumniating 
tongue '/  they  pierce  into  the  heart  and  bowels  of  the  man  speedily. 
These  are  those  which  the  holy  scripture  notes  by  the  disgraceful 
name  of  'tale-bearers;'  "Thou  shalt  not  go  np  and  down  as  a  tale- 
bearer among  the  people'  •"  for  "  there  are  six  things  which  God 
hates/'  saith  Solomon,  "yea  the  seventh  is  an  abomination  unto 
Him' ;"  it  is  fibikvyim,  as^  bad,  and  as  much  hated  by  God,  as  an  idol, 
and  that  is,  'a  whisperer/  or  'tale-bearer  that  soweth  contention 
amongst  brethren  ^'  This  kind  of  communication  was  called  ovko- 
<f>avTCa  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  as  much  hated  as  the  publicans 
among  the  Jews :  itovqphv,  Z>  Svbpes  ^ASrjvaloi,  irotnipbv  avKo^dv- 
77/9",  '  It  is  a  vile  thing,  O  ye  Athenians,  it  is  a  vile  thing  for  a  man 
to  be  a  sycophant  or  a  tale-Dearer :'  and  the  dearest  friendships  in  the 
world  cannot  be  secure  where  such  whisperers  are  attended  to. 

•  [Soph,  i^  *A\4tun'  sic  Stob.  floril.,         '  [Levit,  xix.  16.] 
xxxiii.  8. — Menander;  sic  Mich.  Apostol.,         '  [Prov.  vi  16.1 
cent,  xxi.  16. — Paulo  aliter  legitur  apud         *  Prov.  [vi  19.j  incvL  20» 
Plut  de  garrul*,  torn.  viii.  p.  2.]  «  [Demosth.  die  Corona,  §  302.  torn. 

P  fOvid.  Metara.,  vii.  825.1  iv.  p.  337.1 

^  [Od.  xlii.  11.] 
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Te  fingente  nefas,  Pyladen  odisaet  Orestes, 

Theaea  Pirithoi  destituisaet  amor. 
Tu  Siculos  fratres,  et  migus  nomen  Atridas, 

£t  Leds  poteras  dissociare  genus*. 

But  this  crime  is  a  conjugation  of  evils,  and  is  productive  of 
infinite  misduefls ;  it  undermines  peace,  and  saps  the  foundation  of 
friendship;  it  destroys  families,  and  rends  in  pieces  the  very  heart 
and  vital  parts  of  cluunty;  it  makes  an  evil  man  party,  and  witness, 
and  judge,  and  executioner  of  the  innocent,  who  is  hurt  though  he 
deserved  it  not; 

Et,  si  non  aliqua  nocuisses,  mortnos  esses  ^; 

and  no  man's  interest  nor  reputation,  no  man's  peace  or  safety  can 
abide,  where  this  nurse  of  jeedousy  and  parent  of  contention,  like 
the  earwig,  creeps  in  at  the  ear,  and  makes  a  diseased  noise  and 
scandalous  murmur. 

2.  But  such  tongues. as  these,  where  they  dare  and  where  they 
can  safely,  love  to  speak  louder,  and  then  it  is  '  detraction ;'  when 
men  under  the  colour  of  friendship  will  certainly  wound  the  repu- 
tation of  a  man,  while  by  speaking  some  things  of  him  fairly  he 
shall  without  suspicion  be  believed  when  he  speaks  evil  of  him; 
such  was  he  that  Horace*  speaks  of. 

Me  Capitolinus  convictore  usus  amicoque,  &c. 

^Capitolinus  is  my  friend,  and  we  have  bug  lived  together,  and 
obliged  *each  other  by  mutual  endearments,  and  I  am  glad  he  is 
acquitted  by  the  criminal  judges;' 

Sed  tamen  admiror  quo  pacto  judicium  illud 
Fugerit,— 

^yet  I  confess  I  wonder  how  he  should  escape;  but  I'll  say  no 
more,  because  he  is  my  friend.'  Katvbs  yap  5^  nj  otros  ciUpfjrat 
rponos  hiapoXrjs,  t6  iiil  y^iyovras  dX\'  kitcavovmai  kviuuvtoBai, 
says  Polybius^;  '  this  is  a  new  way  of  accusation,  to  destroy  a  man 
by  praises.'  These  men  strike  obliquely,  like  a  wild  swine,  or  the 
oi  iv  v€6pois  p6€s,  iirl  t&v  AfiMV  txpvin  rh  Kipara,  or  '  like  bulls  in 
a  yoke,  they  have  horns  upon  their  necks,'  and  do  you  a  mischief 
when  they  plough  your  ground;  and,  as  Joab  slew  A.bner,  he  took 
him  by  the  beard  and  kissed  him,  and  smote  him  under  the  fifth 
rib  that  he  died ;  so  doth  the  detracting  tongue,  like  the  smooth- 
tongued lightning,  it  will  break  your  bones  when  it  kisses  the  flesh ; 
so  Syphax^  did  secretly  wound  Masmissa,  and  made  Scipio  watchful 
and  implacable  against  Sophonisba,  only  by  commending  her  beauty 
and  her  wit,  her  constancy  and  unalterable  love  to  her  country^  and 

,  lib.  Til  ep.  2S.]  •  [LiK  iv.  cap.  87.— C£  Aristot  Rhet, 

Liv.  zxx.  13.] 


«  [Mart,  lib.  vii  ep.  2S.]  »  [Lib.i 

J  [Viig.  bucoL  iii.  15.]  lit  15.] 

•  [Sat,  i.  4.  liiu  96.]  ►  [Vid.  ; 
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by  telling  how  much  himself  was  forced  to  break  his  faith  by  the 
tyranny  of  her  prevailing  channs.  This  is  that  which  the  apostle 
calls  TTovrjpCaif,  a  crafty  and  deceitful  way  of  hurting,  and  renders 
a  man's  tongue  venomous  as  the  tongue  of  a  serpent  that  bites  even 
though  he  be  charmed. 

3.  But  the  next  is  more  violent,  and  that  is,  '  railing'  or  reviling ; 
which  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetorics'^  says  is  very  often  the  vice  of  hoys 
and  of  rich  men,  who,  out  of  folly  or  pride,  want  of  manners,  or 
want  of  the  measures. of  a  man,  wisdom,  and  the  just  proportions 
of  his  brethren,  do  use  those  that  err  before  them  most  scornfully 
and  unworthily;  and  Tacitus*  noted  it  of  the  Claudian  family  in 
Bome,  an  old  and  inbred  pride  and  scornfulness  made  them  apt 
to  abuse  all  that  fell  under  their  power  and  displeasure,  quorum 
superhiam  frustra  per  obaequium  et  modediam  effugeris^;  no  observ- 
ance, no  prudence,  no  modesty,  can  escape  the  reproaches  of  such 
insolent  and  high  talkers.  A.  Gellius'  tells  of  a  boy  that  would 
give  every  one  that  he  met  a  box  on  the  ear ;  and  some  men  wiU 
give  foul  words,  having  a  tongue  as  rough  as  a  cat  and  biting  like 
an  adder;  and  all  their  reproofs  are  direct  scoldings,  their  common 
enterconrse  is  open  contumely.  There  have  been  in  these  last  ages 
examples  of  judges,  who  would  reproach  the  condemned  and  miser- 
able criminal,  deriding  his  calamity,  and  reviling  his  person.  Nero 
did  so  to  ThniseasK ;  and  the  old  heathens  to  the  primitive  martyrs ; 
perewUibus  addita  ludibria,  said  Tacitus >>  of  them;  they  crucified 
them  again  by  putting  them  to  suffer  the  shame  of  their  fpuler 
language ;  they  railed  at  them,  when  they  bowed  their  heads  upon 
the  cross,  and  groaned  forth  the  saddest  accents  of  approaching 
death.  This  is  that  evil  that  possessed  those  of  whom  the  psahnist 
speaks,  "Our  tongues  are  our  own,  we  are  they  that  ought  to  speak ; 
who  is  lord  over  us*  V  that  is,  our  tongues  cannot  be  restrained ; 
and  St.  James  said  something  of  this,  "  The  tongue  is  an  nnruly 
member  which  no  man  can  t^e'' ;"  that  is,  no  private  person,  but 
a  public  may;  for  he  that  can  rule  the  tongue  is  fit  fdso  to  go« 
vcni  the  whole  body,  that  is,  the  church  or  congregation ;  magis* 
trates  and  the  governors  of  souls,  they  are  by  severity  to  restrain 
this  inordination,  which  indeed  is  a  foul  one;  &s  apa  oibiv  tl 
biap6Kov  yKiarrqs  \€Cpi(rTov  iviipv  Toh  iv0p<&'jrois  (T€pov  icaKoi;*' 
'  No  evil  is  worse,  or  of  more  open  violence  to  the  rest  and  reputa- 
tion of  men,  than  a  reproachful  tongue.'  And  it  were  well  if  we 
considered  this  evil,  to  avoid  it  in  those  instances  by  which  our 
conversation  is  daily  stained.  Are  we  not  often  too  imperious 
against  our  servants  r    Do  we  not  entertain  and  feed  our  own  anger 

<  [Lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  torn,  il  p.  1378.1  ^  [Annal.,  lib.  zr.  cap.  44.1 

'  TAnnal.  i.  4.]  »  (?»•  x»-  ^O 

•  f  Tac.  Agric ,  cap.  xx^.]  *■  [Chap.  iii.  8.] 

'  [Lib.  XX.  cap.  1.  p.  863.]  *  [NiceUa  Choniat  in  Manuele  Com- 

«  [Tac.  Anual.,  lib.  xv.  cap.  23,  et  lib.  neno,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  p.  £5  E.— foL  Veiwt 

xvi.  cap.  24,  &c.]  1729.] 
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with  v3e  and  basest  language?  Do  not  we  chastise  a  servant's 
follj  or  mistake^  his  error  or  bis  chance,  with  language  fit  to  be 
used  by  none  but  yile  persons^  and  towards  none  but  dogs?  Our 
blessed  Saviour^^  restraining  the  hostility  and  murder  of  the  tongue, 
threatens  heU-fire  to  them  that  call  their  brother  'fool;'  meaning 
that  all  language  which  does  really  and  by  intention  disgrace  him 
in  the  greater  instances^  is  as  directly  against  the  charity  of  the 
gospel  as  killing  a  man  was  against  the  severity  and  justice  of  the 
law.  And  although  the  word  itself  may  be  used  to  reprove  the 
indiscretions  and  careless  follies  of  an  idle  person;  yet  it  must 
be  used  only  in  order  to  his  amendment;  by  an  authorized  person; 
in  the  limits  of  a  just  reproof;  upon  just  occasion;  and  so  as  may 
not  do  him  mischief  in  the  event  of  things.  Por  so  we  find  thai 
our  blessed  Saviour  called  His  disciples^  iLvorfrovs,  'foolish";'  and 
St.  James  used  ivOpioirf  k€v^,  '  vain  man/  signifying  the  same  with 
the  forbidden  Raca,  k€v6s,  'vain)  useless,  or  empty;'  and  St.  Paul 
calls  the  Galatians,  'mad/  and  'foolish/  and  'bewitched;'  and 
Christ  called  Herod,  'fox;'  and  St.  John"  called  the  pharisees,  'the 
generation  of  vipers;'  and  all  this  matter  is  wholly  determined  by 
the  manner,  and  with  what  mind  it  is  done :  if  it  be  for  correction 
and  reproof  towards  persons  that  deserve  it,  and  by  persons  whose 
authority  can  warrant  a  just  and  severe  reproof,  and  this  also  be 
done  prudently,  safely,  and  usefully,  it  is  not  contumely ;  but  when 
men  upon  all  occasions  revile  an  offending  person,  lessening  his 
value,  souring  his  spirit  and  his  life,  despising  his  infirmities,  tragi- 
cally expressing  his  lightest  misdemeanour,  ol  \rn\p  fUKpw  hyuapTri- 
liAroiv  awirep^A^Tcos  6pyiC6iJi€voi,  'being  tyrannically  declamatory, 
and  intolerably  angry  for  a  trifle;'  these  are  such  who,  as  ApoUo- 
nius°  the  philosopher  said,  will  not  sufier  the  offending  person  to 
know  when  his  fault  is  great,  and  when  'tis  little.  For  they  who 
always  put  on  a  supreme  anger,  or  express  the  less  anger  with  the 
highest  reproaches,  can  do  no  more  to  him  that  steals,  than  to  him 
that  breaks  a  crystal.  Nbn  plus  aquo,  non  diutiua  csqtu),  was  a  good 
rule  for  reprehension  of  offending  servants ;  but  no  more  anger,  no 
more  severe  language,  than  the  thing  deserves ;  if  you  chide  too  long, 
your  reproof  is  changed  into  reproach ;  if  too  bitterly,  it  becomes 
raiUng ;  if  too  loud,  it  is  immodest ;  if  too  public,  it  is  like  a  dog ; 

tm  XoiTiopovfAtyriiff  Kwhs  iar*  tpyov,  'P^8i|'* 

80  the  man  told  his  wife  in  the  Greek  comedy;  'To  follow  me 
in  the  streets  with  thy  clamorous  tongue,  is  to  do  as  dqgs  do,'  not 
as  persons  civil  or  religious. 

4.  The  fourth  instance  of  the  calumniating,  filthy  communication, 
is  that  which  we  properly  call  '  slander,'  or  the  inventing  evil  things, 

"  [Matt  T.  22.]  •  [Apud  Stob.  floril.  xx.  51.] 

>n  Mattzxiii.17,19.  [LukexxiT.  25.]         ^  [Menand.  apud  Stob.  floril.   Izxiv. 

•  [i.  c  the  Baptist  Matt  iil  7.]  11.] 
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fiilsely  imputing  crimes  to  onr  neighbour.  Falsum  crimen  quari 
venenatum  telum,  said  Cicero^ ;  '  A  false  tongue  or  a  foul  lie  against 
a  man's  reputation  is  like  a  poisoned  arrow/  it  makes  the  wound 
deadly^  and  every  scratch  to  oe  incurable.  Promptissima  vindieta 
contumelia,  said  one;  to  reproach  and  rail  is  a  revenge  that  every 
girl  can  take.  But  falsely  to  accuse^  is  spiteful  as  hell)  and  deadly 
as  the  blood  of  dragons ; 

Stoicus  ocddit  Baieam,  delator  amicnm  '. 

This  is  the  direct  murder  of  the  tongue^  for  'Life  and  death  are 
in  the  hand  of  the  tongue/  said  the  Hebrew  proverb* :  and  it  was 
esteemed  so  vile  a  things  that  when  Jezebel  commanded  the  elders 
of  Israel  to  suborn  false  witnesses  against  Naboth^  she  gave  them 
instractions  to  'take  two  men^  the  sons  of  Belial;'  none  else  were 
fit  for  the  employment. 

Quid  non  audebis,  perfida  lingua,  loqui  < ! 

This  was  it  that  broke  Ephraim  in  judgment^  and  executed  the  fierce 
anger  of  the  Lord  upon  him ;  God  gave  him  over  to  be  oppressed  by 
a  false  witness,  quoniam  cospit  abirepost  aorde^^,  therefore  he  suffered 
calumny,  and  was  overthrown  in  judgment.  This  was  it  that  hum- 
bled Joseph  in  fetters,  and  "  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul  V'  but  it 
crushed  him  not  so  much  as  the  false  tongue  of  his  revengeful  mis- 
tress, ''until  his  cause  was  known,  and  the  word  of  the  ford  tried 
him."  This  was  it  that  slew  Abimdech,  and  endangered  David ;  it 
was  a  sword  in  manu  lingua  Boeg^,  'in  the  hand  of  Doeg's  tongue.' 
By  this,  Ziba  cut  off  the  legs  of  Mephibosheth,  and  made  his  reputa- 
tion lame  for  ever ;  it  thrust  Jeremy  into  the  dungeon,  and  carried 
Susanna  to  her  stake,  and  our  Lord  to  His  cross;  and  therefore 
against  the  dangers  of  a  slandering  tongue  all  laws  have  so  cautelously 
armed  themselves,  that  besides  the  severest  prohibitions  of  God  often 
recorded  in  both  Testaments,  God  hath  chosen  it  to  be  one  of  His 
appellatives  to  be  the  defender  of  them,  a  party  for  those  whose  inno- 
cency  and  defenceless  state  makes  them  most  apt  to  be  undone  by  this 
evil  spirit;  I  mean  pupils,  and  widows,  the  poor,  and  the  oppressed*. 
And  m  pursuance  of  this  charity  the  imperial  laws  have  invented  a 
juramentum  de  calumniaJ,  an  oath  to  be  exhibited  to  the  actor  or 

Slaintiff  that  he  believes  himself  to  have  a  just  cause,  and  that  he 
oes  not  implead  his  adversary  calumniandi  animo,  with  false  instances 
and  indefensible  allegations :  and  the  defendant  is  to  swear  that  he 
thinks  himself  to  use  only  just  defences  and  perfect  instances  of  re- 
sisting; and  both  of  them  obliged  themselves  that  they  would  exact 
no  proof  bdt  what  was  necessary  to  the  truth  of  the  cause.  And  all 
this  defence  was  nothing  but  necessary  guards ;   for  "a  spear,  and  a 

«  Pro  Quinct  [cap.  ii  torn.  i?.  p.  27.]         '  [Pa.  cv.  18,  19.] 
'  rjuv.  iii.  116.]  ^  [Vid.  Prov.  xviii.  21.] 

■   |Prov.  xviil  21,  Heb.]  *  Lent  vi. ;  Zech.  vii.  j  Luke  iii. 

.     *    Mart,  lib.  Tii.  ep.  24.]  J  [Leon,  novell.  xcix,  in  Corp.  jur, 

*  [Hoi.  t.  11,  ed.  yulg.]  oiyil.,  torn.  iii.  col.  418.] 
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8W0id,  and  an  arrow^  is  a  man  that  speaketh  false  witness  against  his 
neighbour*/'  And  therefore  the  laws  of  God*  added  yet  another  bar 
against  this  evil^  and  the  false  accoser  was  to  suffer  the  punishment 
of  the  objected  crime :  and  as  if  this  were  not  sufBcient,  God  hath  in 
several  ages  wrought  miracles^  and  raised  the  dead  to  life,  that  by 
such  stnige  appearances  they  might  relieve  the  oppressed  innocent, 
and  load  the  false  accusing  tongue  with  shame  and  horrible  confusion. 
So  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Susanna,  the  spirit  of  a  man  was  put 
into  the  heart  of  a  child  to  acquit  the  virtuous  woman ;  and  so  it  was 
in  the  case  of  Gregory  bishop  of  Agrigentum^,  falsely  accused  by  Sa- 
binus  and  Orescentinus ;  God's  power  cast  the  devil  out  of  Eudocia% 
the  devil^  or  spirit  of  slander,  and  compelled  her  to  speak  the  truth. 
St.  Austin  in  his  book  Be  cur  a  pro  mortuis^,  tells  of  a  dead  father 
that  appeared  to  his  oppressed  son,  and  in  a  great  matter  of  law  de- 
livered him  from  the  teeth  of  false  accusation.  So  was  the  church 
of  Monts*  rescued  by  the  appearance  of  Aia  the  deceased  wife  of 
Hidulphus  their  earl,  as  appears  in  the  Hanovian  story;  and  the 
Polonian  Chronicles'  tell  the  like  of  Stanislaus  bishop  of  Cracovia, 
almost  oppressed  by  the  anger  and  calumny  of  fioleslaus  their  king; 
God  relieved  him  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Peter  their  bishop,  or  a 
phantasm  like  him.  But  wheth^  these  records  may  be  credited  or 
no,  I  contend  not;  yet  it  is  very  material  which  Eusebius'  relates  of 
the  three  false  witnesses  accusing  Narcissus  bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  an 
infamous  crime,  which  thev  did,  affirming  it  under  several  curses :  the 
first  wishing  that  if  he  said  false  God  would  destroy  him  with  fire;  the 
second,  that  he  might  die  of  the  king's  evil ;  the  third,  that  he  might 
be  blind;  and  so  it  came  to  pass;  the  first,  being  surprised  with  fire 
in  his  own  roof,  amazed  ana  intricated,  confounded  and  despairing, 
paid  the  price  of  his  slander  with  the  pains  of  most  fearful  flames : 
and  the  second  perished  by  pieces,  and  chirurgeons,  and  torment: 
which  when  the  third  saw,  he  repented  of  his  fault,  cried  mightily 
for  pardon,  but  wept  so  bitterly,  and  found  at  the  same  time  the 
reward  of  his  calumny,  and  the  acceptation  of  his  repentance. 

Kaicovpy^tpow  oi/Sky  Ziafio\vis  fori  nw, 

said  Cleanthes^ ;  'nothing  is  more  operative  of  spiteful  and  malicious 
purposes,  than  the  calumniating  tongue.'  In  the  temple  at  Smyrna' 
there  were  looking-glasses  which  represented  the  best  face  as  crooked, 
ugly,  and  deformed;  the  Greeks''  call  these  krepoaxvfia  and  irapi- 
Xpoa :  and  so  is  every  false  tongue ;  it  lies  in  the  face  of  heaven  and 
abuses  the  ears  of  justice ;  it  oppresses  the  innocent  and  is  secretly 

■  rVid.  ProT.  XXV.  18.]  '  [Auct  Mathia  De  Michovia,  lib.  ii. 

•  rDent  xix.  16  sqq.]  cap.  19.] 

»»  [In  vit  ejus  per  MeUphr.  apiid  Sur.  »  [Hiat  ecd.,  lib.  tI.  cap.  9.  p.  267.] 

de  8anctt  in  Nov.  xxiii.,  torn.  vL  p.  £39.]  ^  [  Apnd  Stob.  floril.  xlii.  2.] 

«  [Ibid.  p.  640.]  *  [Plin.  nat  hist.  xiii.  9.  §  45.  torn.  ii. 

•  [Cap.  xi.  torn.  vL  col.  684.]  p.  -627.] 

•  [Vit   S.  Ayae,  cap.  I  J  4,  in  Act  ^  [Lucian.  in  libro,  *  Qnomodo  histo- 
lanctt  Holland,  in  ApriL  xviii.  p.  679.]  ria/  &c.  §61.  torn.  iv.  p.  219.] 
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revenged  of  virtae ;  it  defeats  all  the  charity  of  laws^  and  arms  the 
supreme  power^  and  makes  it  strike  the  innocent ;  it  makes  frequent 
appeals  to  be  made  to  heaven^  and  causes  an  oath^  instead  of  being 
the  end  of  strife',  to  be  the  beginning  of  mischief;  it  calls  the  name 
and  testimony  of  Ood  to  seal  an  injury;  it  feeds  and  nourishes  cruel 
anger,  but  mocks  justice,  and  makes  mercy  weep  herself  into  pity,  and 
mourn  because  she  cannot  help  the  innocent. 

5,  The  last  instance  of  this  evil  I  shall  now  represent,  is  'cursing,' 
concerning  which  I  have  this  only  to  say ;  that  although  the  causeless 
curse^  shall  return  upon  the  tongue  that  spake  it,  yet  because  very 
often  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides  when  there  is  reviling  or  cursing 
on  either,  the  danger  of  a  cursing  tongue  is  highly  to  Be  declined, 
as  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog  or  the  tongue  of  a  smitten  serpent.  For 
as  envy  is  in  the  evil  eye,  so  is  cursing  in  the  reproachful.tongue ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  venom  and  witchcraft,  an  instrument  by  which  God  often* 
times  punishes  anger  and  uncharitableness ;  and  by  which  the  devil 
gets  power  over  the  bodies  and  interests  of  men :  for  he  that  works 
by  Thessalic  ceremonies,  by  charms  and  nonsense  words,  by  figures  and 
insignificant  characterisms,  by  images  and  by  rags,  by  circles  and 
imperfect  noises,  hath  more  advantage  and  r^  title  to  the  opportu- 
nities of  mischief  by  the  cursing  tongue;  and  though  God  is  infi- 
nitely more  ready  to  do  acts  of  kindness  than  of  punishment,  yet  God 
is  not  so  careless  a  regarder  of  the  violent  and  passionate  wishes  of 
men  but  He  gives  some  over  to  punishment,  and  chastises  the  follies 
of  rage  and  the  madness  of  the  tongue  by  suflering  it  to  pass  into  a 
further  mischief  than  the  harsh  sound  and  horrible  accents  of  the  evil 
language.  "  By  the  tongue  we  bless  God  and  curse  men,''  saith  St. 
James ^;  Xoi5opta  is  KaTopa,  'reproaching'  is  'cursing,'  and  both  of 
them  opposed  to  €v\oyia,  to  '  blessing ;  and  there  are  many  times 
and  seasons  in  which  both  of  them  pass  into  real  effect.  These  are 
the  particulars  of  the  second. 

8.)  I  am  now  to  instance  in  the  third  sort  of  filthy  communication, 
that  in  which  the  devil  does  the  most  mischief;  by  which  he  undoes 
souls ;  by  which  he  is  worse  than  dt(l/3oXo9,  '  an  accuser :'  for  though 
he  accuses  maliciously,  and  instances  spitefully,  and  heaps  objections 
diligently,  and  aggravates  bitterly,  and  with  all  his  powers  endeavours 
to  represent  the  separate  souls  to  God  as  polluted  and  unfit  to  come 
into  His  presence,  yet  this  malice  is  ineffective,  because  the  scenes 
are  acted  before  the  wise  Judge  of  men  and  angels  who  cannot  be 
abused ;  before  our  Father  and  our  Lord,  who  knows  whereof  we  be 
made,  and  i*emembereth  that  we  are  but  dust ;  before  our  Saviour  and 
pur  elder  brother,  who  hath  felt  our  infirmities,  and  knows  how  to  pity, 
to  excuse,  and  to  answer  for  us :  but  though  this  accusation  of  us 
cannot  hurt  them  who  will  not  hurt  themselves,  yet  this  malice  is 
prevailing  when  the  spirit  of  flattery  is  let  forth  upon  us.     This  is 

«  [Heb.  yI  16.]  J  [Prov.  xxvi.  2.]  k  [Chap,  iii  9.] 
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the  cLTToXXvcDv,  'the  destroyer/  and  is  the  most  contrary  thing  to 
charity  iu  the  whole  world :  and  St.  Paul  noted  it  in  his  character  of 
charity,  ^  ayivr)  ov  TrtpTrepcveroi,  '  charity  vaunteth  not  itself  ^  /  so 
we  translate  it,  but  certainly  not  exactly,  for  it  signifieth  'easiness,' 
'  complying  foolishly,'  and  '  flattering  /  '  charity  flattereth  not  /  Tl  icm. 
TO  Tr€pTT€p€V€(rOai ;  iroi;  h  fxri  bi,a  xpcCav  iXXa  bia  Ka\ko}in<rfibv  irapa' 
\aiJipav€T(u,  saith  Suidas',  out  of  St.  Basil  *^ ;  '  it  signifies  any  thing  that 
serves  rather  for  ornament  than  for  use,'  for  pleasure  than  for  profit. 

Et  eo  plectuntur  poets  quam  suo  vitio  sspiuR, 
Ductabilitate  uimia  Ycstra  aut  perperitudine  i, 

saith  the  comedy;  'the  poets  sufler  more  by  your  easiness  and 
flattery  than  by  their  own  fault.' — And  this  is  it  which  St.  Paul  says 
is  against  charity.  For  if  to  call  a  man  'fool'  and  'vicious'  be  so 
high  an  injury,  we  may  thence  esteem  what  a  great  calamity  it  is  to 
be  so ;  and  therefore  he  that  makes  him  so,  or  takes  a  course  he  shall 
not  become  other,  is  the  vilest  enemy  to  his  person  and  his  felicity : 
and  this  is  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  flattery ;  it  is  a  design  against 
the  wisdom,  against  the  repentance,  against  the  growth  and  promo- 
tion of  a  man's  soul.  He  that  persuades  an  ugly,  deformed  man, 
that  he  is  handsome,  a  short  man  that  he  is  tall,  a  bald  man  that  he 
hath  a  good  head  of  hair,  makes  him  to  become  ridiculous  and  a  fool, 
but  does  no  other  mischief.  But  he  that  persuades  his  friend,  that 
is  a  goat  in  his  manners,  that  he  is  a  hol^  and  a  chaste  person,  or 
that  his  looseness  is  a  sign  of  a  quick  spirit,  or  that  it  is  not  dan« 
gerous  but  easily  pardonable,  a  trick  of  youth,  a  habit  that  old  age 
will  lay  aside  as  a  man  pares  his  nails,  this  man  hath  given  great 
advantage  to  his  friend's  mischief;  he  hath  made  it  grow  in  aU  the 
dimensions  of  the  sin  till  it  grows  intolerable  and  nerhaps  unpardon- 
able. And  let  it  be  considered  what  a  fearful  destruction  and 
contradiction  of  friendship  or  service  it  is,  so  to  love  myself  and  my 
little  interest  as  to  prefer  it  before  the  soul  of  him  whom  I  ought  to 
love.  By  my  flattery  I  lay  a  snare  to  get  twenty  pounds,  and  rather 
than  lose  this  contemptible  sum  of  money,  I  will  throw  him  that  shall 
give  it  me  (as  far  as  I  can)  into  hell,  there  to  roar  beyond  all  the 
measures  of  time  or  patience.  Can  any  hatred  be  more,  or  love  be 
less,  can  any  expression  of  spite  be  greater,  than  that  it  be  said, 
'  You  will  not  part  with  twen^  pounds  to  save  your  friend's,  or  your 
patron's,  or  your  brother's  soul  ?'  and  so  it  is  with  him  that  invites 
him  to,  or  confirms  him  in,  his  folly,  in  hopes  of  getting  something 
from  him  j  he  will  see  him  die,  and  die  eternally,  and  help  forward 
that  damnation,  so  he  may  get  that  little  by  it.  Every  state  is  set  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  as  all  trees  are  set  in  the  wind,  but  the  tallest 
endure  the  greatest  violence  of  tempest :  no  man  flatters  a  beggar; 

»«  [1  Cor.  xiii.  4.]  *  [Acdus  in  Pragmaticis,  apud  Non, 

*  [In  Yoc  Tffnttpfla,  edd.  Tet ;  sed      Marcell.,  cap.  it  De  hott.  et  nov.  vet, 
omittit  Gaisford.]  dictis,  in  voc.  *  Perperos.'  p.  150.  j 

^  [Reg.  brev.  xlix.  torn.  ii.  p.  432.] 
IV.  X 
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if  he  does  a  slovenly  and  a  rude  crime,  it  is  entertained  with  ruder 
language,  and  the  mean  man  may  possibly  be  affrighted  from  his 
fiault  while  it  is  made  so  uneasy  to  him  by  the  scorn  and  harsh  re- 

5 roaches  of  the  mighty.  But  princes  and  nobles  often  die  with  this 
isease :  and  when  the  courtiers  of  Alexander  "*  counterfeited  his  wiy 
neck,  and  the  servants  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant"  pretended  themselves 
dim-sighted,  and  on  purpose  rushed  one  against  another,  and  over- 
threw the  meat  as  it  was  served  to  his  table,  only  because  the  prince 
was  short-sighted,  they  gave  them  sufficient  instances  in  what  state 
of  affairs  they  stood  with  them  that  waited;  it  was  certain  they 
would  commend  every  foolish  answer,  and  pretend  subtilty  in  every 
absurd  question,  and  make  a  petition  that  their  base  actions  might 
pass  into  a  law,  and  be  made  to  be  the  honour  and  sanctity  of  all  the 
people :  and  wliat  proportions  or  ways  can  such  great  personages 
nave  towards  felicity,  when  their  vice  shall  be  allowed  and  praised, 
every  action  that  is  but  tolerable  shall  be  accounted  heroical,  and  if 
it  be  intolerable  among  the  wise,  it  shall  be  called  virtuous  among 
the  flatterers?  Cameades™  said  bitterly,  but  it  had  in  it  too  many 
degrees  of  truth,  that  princes  and  great  personages  never  learn  to  do 
any  thing  perfectly  well,  but  to  ride  the  great  horse ;  quia  scilicet 
ferociens  besfia  adulari  non  didicit,  '  because  the  proud  beast  knows 
not  how  to  flatter,'  but  will  as  soon  throw  him  off  from  his  back  as 
he  will  shake  off  the  son  of  a  potter. — But  a  flatterer  is  like  a  neigh- 
ing horse,  that  neigheth  under  every  rider",  and  is  pleased  with  every 
thing,  and  commends  all  that  he  sees,  and  tempts  to  mischief,  and 
cares  not  so  his  friend  may  but  perish  pleasantly.  And  indeed  that 
is  a  calamity  that  undoes  many  a  soul;  we  so  love  our  peace,  and  sit 
so  easily  upon  our  own  good  opinions,  and  are  so  apt  to  flatter  ourselves, 
and  lean  upon  our  own  false  supports,  that  we  cannot  endure  to  be 
disturbed  or  awakened  from  our  pleasing  lethargy.  For  we  care  not 
to  be  safe,  but  to  be  secure,  not  to  escape  hell,  but  to  live  pleasantly ; 
we  are  not  solicitous  of  the  event,  but  of  the  way  thither,  and  it  is 
sufficient  if  we  be  persuaded  all  is  well ;  in  the  mean  time  we  are 
careless  whether  indeed  it  be  so  or  no,  and  therefore  we  give  pensions 
to  fools  and  vile  persons  to  abuse  us  and  cozen®  us  of  felicitv. — ^But 
this  evil  puts  on  several  shapes,  which  we  must  discover,  that  they 
may  not  cozen  us  without  our  observation.  For  all  men  are  not 
capable  of  an  open  flattery ;  and  therefore  some  will  dress  their  hypo- 
crisy and  illusion  so  that  you  may  feel  the  pleasure,  and  but  secretly 
perceive  the  compliance  and  tenderness  to  serve  the  ends  of  your  folly. 
Perit  procari,  si  latet,  said  PlancusP ;  '  if  you  be  not  perceived,  you 
lose  your  reward ;'  if  you  be  too  open,  you  lose  it  worse. 

»  [Plut.  de  adulat  et  amic.  discr.,  torn,  as   if  from   '  cousin '    (consanguineus) ; 

yi  pp.  195,  7»  216.]  **To  cousin,  cheat,  or  beguile;  q.  ali- 

*  [Vid.  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  6.]  quern  decipere  specie  affinitatis."     Min- 

•  ['Cousen'   (here   and  occasionally  ahew's  *  Emendatio/ &c  1627.] 
elsewhere),  in  the  edd.  put  forth  in  Tay-  p  [Apud  Sen.  Nat  quest  praefat,  torn, 
lor's   Ufe  fime  ;    afterwards    '  couzen  j'  ii  p.  741.] 
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1.  Some  flatter  by  giving  great  names  ^  and  propounding  great 
examples;  and  thus  the  Egyptian  villains  hung  a  tumbler's  rope 
upon  their  prince^  and  a  piper's  whistle;  because  they  called  their 
Ptolemy  by  the  name  of  Apollo^  their  god  of  music.  This  put 
buskins  upon  Nero^  and  made  him  fiddle  in  all  the  great  towns  of 
Greece.  When  their  lords  were  drunkards^  they  called  them  Bacchus; 
when  they  were  wrestlers,  they  saluted  them  by  the  name  of  Hercules; 
and  some  were  so  vain  as  to  think  themselves  commended  when  their 
flatterers  told  aloud  that  they  had  drunk  more  than  Alexander  the 
conqueror.  And  indeed  nothing  more  abuses  easy  fools  that  only 
seek  for  an  excuse  for  their  wickedness,  a  patron  for  their  vice,  a 
warrant  for  their  sleepy  peace,  than  to  tell  stories  of^eat  examples 
remarked  for  the  instances  of  their  temptation.  When  old  Gate 
conunended  meretricious  mixtures,  and  to  prevent  adulteries  per- 
mitted fornication,  the  youth  of  the  succeeding  ages  had  warrant 
enough  to  go  ad  olentea  fomicea,  into  their  chambers  of  filthy 
pleasure; 

Quidam  notas  homo  cam  exiret  fomlce,  Macte 
Yirtute  esto,  inquit  sententia  dia  Catonis': 

And  it  would  pass  the  goblets  in  a  freer  circle,  if  a  flattering  man 
shall  but  say, 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtaa  *, 

'that  old  Gato  would  drink  hard  at  sunset/  When  Varro*  had 
noted  that  wise  and  severe  Sallust,  who  by  excellent  sententious 
words  had  reproved  the  follies  of  lust,  was  himself  taken  in  adultery ; 
the  Roman  youth  did  hug  their  vice,  and  thought  it  grew  upon  their 
nature  like  a  man's  beard,  and  that  the  wisest  men  would  lay  their 
heads  upon  that  threshold.  And  Seneca^  tells  that  the  women  of 
that  age  despised  the  adulteiy  of  one  man  only,  and  hated  it  like  mar- 
riage, and  despised  that  as  want  of  breeding  and  grandeur  of  spirit; 
because  the  braver  Spartans  did  use  to  breed  their  children  promis- 
cuously, as  the  herasmen  do  cattle  from  the  fairest  bulb:  and 
Arrianus'  tells  that  the  women  would  defend  their  baseness  by  the 
doctrine  of  Plato,  who  maintained  the  community  of  women.  This 
sort  of  flattery  is  therefore  more  dan^rous,  because  it  makes  the 
temptation  ready  for  mischief,  apted  and  dressed  with  proper, 
material,  and  imitable  circumstances:  the  way  of  discourse  is  far 
about,  but  evil  examples  kill  quickly. 

2.  Others  flatter  by  imitation :  for  when  a  crime  is  rare  and  inso- 
lent, singular  and  out  of  fashion,  it  must  be  a  great  strength  of 
malice  and  impudence  that  must  entertain  it ;  but  the  flattering  man 
doing  the  vice  of  his  lord  takes  off  the  wonder,  and  the  fear  of  being 

4  [Sequentia   apnd  Plat  obi  sapr.,     Aol.  QeU.  xTii  IS.] 
p.  208.]  «  [Do  bene!,  lib.  iii  cap.  16.  tom.  i. 

'  [Hor.  aat  i  2.  lin.  81.]  p.  669.] 

•  [Hor.  od.  iii.  21.  lio.  11.]  >  [Epict.  apnd  Stob.  floril  vi  58.] 

t  [la  libro  'Pias,  aut  De  pace/  apad 

X2 
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stared  at ;  and  so  encourages  it  by  making  it  popular  and  common. 
Plutarch^  tells  of  one  that  divorced,  himself  from  his  wife  because  his 
friend  did  so^  that  the  other  might  be  hardened  in  the  mischief;  and 
when  Plato'  saw  his  scholars  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  Aristotle 
observed  his  to  stammer,  they  began  to  be  less  troubled  with  those 
imperfections  which  they  thought  common  to  themselves  and  others. 
8.  Some  pretend  a  rusticity  and  downright  plainness,  and  upon 
the  confidence  of  that,  humour  their  friend's  vice  and  flatter  his  ruin. 
Seneca^  observed  it  of  some  of  his  time;  Alius  adulatiane  clam 
fitetur,  parce ;  alius  ex  aperto,  palam,  rustidtate  simulata,  quasi 
simplicitas  ilia,  non  ars  sit;  they  pretend  they  love  not  to  dissem- 
ble, and  therefore  they  cannot  hide  their  thoughts;  let  their  Mend 
take  it  how  he  will,  they  must  commend  that  which  is  commend- 
able ;  and  so  man,  that  is  willing  to  die  quietly,  is  content  with  the 
honest-heartiness  and  downright  simplicity  of  him  that  with  an  arti- 
ficial rudeness  dressed  the  fiattery. 

4.  Some  will  dispraise  themselves,  that  their  friend  may  think 
better  of  himself,  or  less  severely  of  his  fault. 

5.  Others  will  reprove  their  friend  for  a  trifle,  but  with  a  purpose 
to  let  him  understand  that  this  is  all;  for  the  honest  man  would 
have  told  his  friend  if  it  had  been  worse. 

6.  Some  will  laugh  and  make  a  sport  of  a  vice,  and  can  hear  their 
friend  tell  the  cursed  narrative  of  his  adultery,  of  his  drunkenness, 
of  his  craft  and  unjust  purchases ;  and  all  tms  shall  prove  but  a 
merry  scene ;  as  if  damnation  were  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  and  the 
everlasting  ruin  of  his  friend  were  a  very  good  jest.  But  thus  the 
poor  sinner  shall  not  be  afliighted  from  his  danger  nor  chastised  by 
severe  language;  but  the  villain  that  eats  his  meat  shall  take  him  by 
the  hand,  and  dance  about  the  pit  till  he  falls  in  and  dies  with 
shame  and  folly.  Thus  the  evil  spirit  puts  on  shapes  enough;  none 
to  af&ight  the  man,  but  all  to  destroy  him;  and  yet  it  is  filthy 
enough  when  it  is  invested  with  its  own  character; 

ywrr^p  %Xov  rh  aHfia,  irotyraxt?  /3A^»r 
6^0€ikfi6s,  tfnrop  raiis  ilBown  Briplow  ^' 

'  the  parasite  or  flatterer  is  a  beast  that  is  all  belly,  looking  round 
with  his  eye,  watchful,  ugly,  and  deceitful,  and  creeping  on  his 
teeth ;'  they  feed  him,  and  he  kills  them  that  reach  him  bread ;  for 
that's  the  nature  of  aU  vipers. 

I  have  this  one  thing  only  to  insert,  and  then  the  caution  will 
be  sufiicient,  viz.,  that  we  do  not  think  all  praise  given  to  our  friend 
to  be  flattery,  though  it  be  in  his  presence.  For  sometimes  praise 
is  the  best  conveyance  for  a  precept,  and  it  may  nourish  up  an 
infant  virtue,  and  make  it  grow  up  towards  perfection,  and  its  proper 


^  [De  adulat.  et  amic  discr.,  tom.  yi.         >  [Nat  qosst  lib.  iy.  pr»fat,  torn.  ii. 

197.]  p.  741.] 

»  [Ibid.,  p.  195.]  "  [Pint,  nbi  supr.,  p.  198.] 
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measures  and  rewards.  Friendship  does  better  please  our  friend 
than  flattery,  and  though  it  was  made  also  for  virtue,  yet  it  mingles 
pleasures  in  the  chalice : 

'  it  is  delicious  to  behold  the  face  bf  a  friendly  and  a  sweet  person :' 
and  it  is  not  the  office  of  a  friend  always  to  be  sour,  or  at  any  time 
morose;  but  free,  open,  and  in^enuQUS,  candid  and  humane,  not 
denying  to  please,  but  ever  refusmg  to  abuse  or  corrunt.  For  as 
adulterine  metals  retain  the  lustre  and  colour  of  gold,  but  not  the 
value ;  so  flattery,  in  imitation  of  friendship,  takes  the  face  and  out- 
side of  it,  the  delicious  part ;  but  the  flatterer  uses  it  to  the  interests 
of  vice,  and  a  friend  by  it  serves  virtue ;  and  therefore  Plutarch* 
well  compared  friendship  to  medicinal  ointments,  which  however 
delicious  they  be,  yet  they  are  also  useful  and  minister  to  healing; 
but  flattery  is  sweet  and  adulterate,  pleasant  but  without  healui. 
He  therefore  that  justly  commends  his  friend  to  promote  and  en- 
courage his  virtue,  reconciles  virtue  with  his  friend's  affection,  and 
makes  it  pleasant  to  be  good ;  and  he  that  does  so  shall  also  better 
be  suffered  when  he  reproves,  because  the  needing  person  shall  find 
that  then  is  the  opportunity  and  season  of  it,  since  he  denied  not  to 
please  so  long,  as  he  could  also  profit.  I  only  add  this  advice ;  that 
since  self-love  is  the  serpent's  milk  that  feeds  this  viper,  flattery, 
we  should  do  well  to  choKe  it  with  its  mother's  milk ;  I  mean,  learn 
to  love  ourselves  more,  for  then  we  should  never  endure  to  be  flat- 
tered. For  he  that  because  he  loves  himself  loves  to  be  flattered, 
does  because  he  loves  himself  love  to  entertain  a  man  to  abuse  him, 
to  mock  him,  and  to  destroy  him  finally.  But  he  that  loves  himself 
truly,  will  suffer  fire,  will  endure  to  be  burnt,  so  he  may  be  purified; 
put  to  pain,  so  he  may  be  restored  to  health;  for,  '  of  all  sauces/ 
said  Evenus*,  sharpness,  severity,  and  ^fire,  is  the  best.' 

«  [Eurip.  Ion.  782.]  <"  [Ubi  supr.,  p.  200.] 

•  [Apud  Plut  ibid.,  p.  181.] 
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THE  DUTIES  OP  THE  TONGUE. 


Ephes.  iv.  ktter  part  of  verse  29. 

■■         But  that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may 
minister  grace  unto  the  hearers. 

II.  Loquendi  magistros  habemus  homines,  tacendi  Deos,  said  one^, 
'  Men  teach  us  to  speak,  and  God  teaches  us  to  hold  our  tongue ;' 
the  first  we  are  taught  by  the  lectures  of  our  schools,  the  latter  by 
the  mysteries  of  the  temple.  But  now  in  the  new  institution  we 
have  also  a  great  master  of  speaking;  and  though  silence  is  one 
of  the  great  paths  of  innocence,  vet  hol;^  speaking  is  the  instrument 
of  spiritual  charity,  and  is  a  glorification  of  God;  and  therefore 
this  kind  of  speaking  is  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  the  wisdom 
and  severity  of  silence.  For  althougn  garrulity  and  foolish  inor- 
dinate talking  is  a  conjunction  of  folly  and  sin,  and  the  prating 
man  while  he  desires  to  get  the  love  of  them  he  converses  with 
incurs  their  hatred;  while  he  would  be  admired  is  laughed  at;  he 
spends  much  and  gets  nothing:  he  wrongs  his  friends,  and  makes 
sport  to  his  enemies,  and  injures  himself;  he  is  derided  when  he 
tells  what  others  know,  he  is  endangered  if  he  tells  a  secret  and 
what  they  know  not;  he  is  not  believed  when  he  tells  good  news, 
and  when  he  teUs  ill  news  he  is  odious ;  and  therefore  tnat  silence 
which  is  a  cure  of  all  this  evil  is  an  excellent  portion  of  safety  and 
religion :  yet  it  is  with  holy  speaking  and  innocent  silence  as  it  is 
with  a  hermit  and  a  bishop ;  the  first  goes  to  a  good  school,  but 
the  second  is  proceeded  towards  greater  perfection;  and  therefore 
the  practical  life  of  ecclesiastical  governors,  being  found  in  the  way 
of  holiness  and  zeal,  is  called  status  perfectionis ;  a  more  excellent 
and  perfect  condition  of  life,  and  far  beyond  the  retirements  and 
inoffensive  life  of  those  innocent  persons,  which  do  so  much  less  of 
profit,  by  how  much  charity  is  better  than  meditation,  and  going 
to  heaven  by  religion  and  charity,  by  serving  God  and  converting 
souls,  is  better  than  going  to  heaven  by  prayers  and  secret  thoughts. 
So  it  is  with  silence  and  religious  communication;   that   does  not 

*»  [Pint  de  g^mil.,  torn.  viii.  p.  H.] 
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offend  God^  this  glorifies  Him :  that  prevents  sin,  this  sets  forward 
the  interests  of  religion.  And  therefore  Plutarch*^  said  well.  Qui 
generose  et  regio  more  instituutdm  primum  tacere  deinde  loqui 
discuni;  'to  be  taught  first  to  be  silent,  then  to  speak  well  and 
handsomely,  is  education  fit  for  a  prince  /  and  that  is  St.  Paul's 
method  here :  first  we  were  taught  how  to  restrain  our  tongues  in 
the  foregoing  instances,  and  now  we  are  called  to  employ  them  in 
religion. 

We  must  speak  'that  which  is  good,*  iyaOov  n,  any  thing  that 
may  serve  the  ends  of  our  God  and  of  our  neighbour,  in  the 
measures  of  religion  and  usefulness.  But  it  is  here  as  in  all  other 
propositions  of  religion :  God  to  us,  who  are  in  the  body,  and  con- 
ducted by  material  phantasms,  and  understanding  nothing  J)ut  what 
we  feel,  or  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  proportions  of  what  we  do  or 
have,  hath  given  us  a  religion  that  is  fitted  to  our  condition  and  con- 
stitution :  and  therefore  when  we  are  commanded  to  love  God,  by 
this  love  Christ  understands  obedience;  when  we  are  commanded 
to  honour  God,  it  is  by  singing  and  reciting  His  praises,  and  doing 
things  which  cause  reputation  and  honour :  and  even  here,  when 
We  are  commanded  to  speak  that  which  is  good,  it  is  instanced  in 
such  good  things  which  are  really  profitable,  practically  useful.  And 
here  the  measures  of  God  are  especially  by  the  proportions  of  our 
neighbour :  and  therefore  though  speaking  honourable  things  of  God 
be  an  employment  that  does  honour  to  our  tongues  and  voices,  yet 
we  must  tune  and  compose  even  these  notes  so  as  may  best  profit 
our  neighbour;  for  so  it  must  be  k6yos  iyaObs,  'good  speech,'  such 
as  is  €h  oUoboiiiiv  ttjs  xP^^^^f  ^  ^^^  ^^^  edification  of  necessity :'  the 

J>hrase  is  a  hebraism,  where  the  genitive  case  of  a  substantive  is  put 
or  the  adjective ;  and  means  that  our  speech  be  apted  to  necessary 
edification,  or  such  edification  as  is  needful  to  every  man's  particular 
case ;  that  is,  that  we  so  order  our  communication  that  it  be  apt  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  recall  the  wanderer, 
to  restrain  the  vicious,  to  comfort  the  disconsolate,  to  speak  a  word 
in  season  to  every  man's  necessity,  Iva  b<a  x6piv,  '  that  it  may  minis- 
ter grace;'  something  that  may  please  and  profit  them,  according 
as  they  shall  need.  All  which  1  shall  reduce  to  these  three  heads ;— 
1.  To  instruct.     2.  To  comfort.     8.  To  reprovBk 

First,  our  conversation  must  be  hibaKTiKb^,  'apt  to  teach.'  For 
since  all  our  hopes  on  our  part  depend  upon  our  obedience  to  God, 
and  conformity  to  our  Lord  Jesus,  by  whom  our  endeavours  are 
sanctified  and  accepted,  and  our  weaknesses  are  pardoned;  and  all 
oiu*  obedience  relies  upon,  and  is  encouraged  and  grounded  in,  faith, 
and  faith  is  founded  naturally  and  primarily  in  the  understanding : 
we  may  observe  that  it  is  not  only  reasonably  to  be  expected,  but 
experimentally  felt,  that  in  weak  and  ignorant  understandings  thera 

e  [Vid.  de  audit,  torn.  vi.  p.  141.] 
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are  no  sufficient  supports  for  the  vigorousness  of  a  holy  life ;  there 
being  nothing,  or  not  enough,  to  warrant  and  strengthen  great  reso- 
lutions, to  reconcile  our  affections  to  difficulties,  to  make  us  patient 
of  afironts,  to  receive  deeper  mortifications  and  ruder  usages,  unless 
where  an  extraordinary  grace  supplies  the  want  of  ordinary  notices^ 
as  the  apostles  were  enabled  to  their  preachings;  but  he  therefore 
that  carries  and  imports  into  the  understanding  of  lus  brother  notices 
of  faith,  and  incomes  of  spiritual  propositions,  and  arguments  of  the 
Spirit,  enables  his  brother  towards  the  work  and  practices  of  a  holy 
life.  And  though  every  argument  which  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
made  and  recorded  in  holy  scripture  is  of  itself  inducement  great 
enough  to  endear  obedience,  yet  it  is  not  so  in  the  event  of  things 
to  every  man^s  infirmity  and  need ;  but  in  the  treasures  of  the  Spirit, 
in  the  heaps  and  variety  of  institution,  and  wise  discourses,  there 
will  not  onlv  be  enough  to  make  a  man  without  excuse,  but  suffi- 
cient to  do  his  work,  and  to  cure  his  evil,  and  to  fortify  his  weaker 
parts,  and  to  comply  with  his  necessities.  For  although  God's 
sufficient  grace  is  present  to  all  that  can  use  it,  yet  if  there  be  no 
more  than  that,  it  is  a  sad  consideration  to  remember  that  there 
are  but  few  that  will  be  saved  if  they  be  helped  but  with  just  so 
much  as  can  possibly  do  the  work.  And  this  we  may  well  be 
assured  of  if  we  consider,  that  God  is  never  wanting  to  any  man 
in  what  is  simply  necessary ;  but  then  if  we  add  this  also,  that  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  men  who  might  possibly  be  saved  so  few  really  are 
so,  we  shall  perceive  that  that  grace  which  onl^  is  sufficient,  is  not 
sufficient;  sufficient  to  the  thing,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  person; 
and  therefore  that  God  does  usuidly  give  us  more,  and  we  need  more 
yet ;  and  unless  God  "  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do^,''  we  shall 
neither  '  will'  nor  '  do ;'  though  to  will  be  in  the  power  of  our  hand, 
yet  we  will  not  will ;  it  follows  from  hence,  that  all  they  who  will 
comply  with  God's  method  of  graciousness  and  the  necessities  of 
their  brethren,  must  endeavour  by  all  means  and  in  all  their  own 
measures  and  capacities  to  lay  up  treasures  of  notices  and  instruc- 
tions in  their  brother's  soul,  that  by  some  argument  or  other  they 
may  be  met  withal,  and  taken  in  every  comer  of  their  conversation. 
Add  to  this  that  the  duty  of  a  man  hath  great  variety,  and  the  souls 
of  men  are  infinitely  abused,  and  the  persuasions  of  men  are  strangely 
divided,  and  the  interests  of  men  are  a  violent  and  pretematurd 
declination  from  the  strictnesses  of  virtue,  and  the  resolutions  of  men 
are  quickly  altered  and  very  hardly  to  be  secured,  and  the  cases 
of  conscience  are  numerous  and  intricate,  and  every  state  of  life  hath^ 
its  proper  prejudice,  and  our  notices  are  abused  by  our  aflcctions, 
and  we  shall  perceive  that  men  generally  need  knowledge  enough  to 
overpower  all  their  passions,  to  root  out  their  vicious  inclinations, 
to  master  their  prejudice,  to  answer  objections,  to  resist  temptations, 
to  refresh  their  weariness,  to  fix  their  resolutions,  and  to  determine 

^  [Phil.  ii.  13.]  •  [•  Life  that  hath/  in  first  two  edcL] 
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their  doubts;  and  therefore  to  see  jour  brother  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance is  to  see  him  unfurnished  and  unprepared  to  all  good  works^  a 
person  safe  no  longer  than  till  a  temptation  comes^  and  one  that 
cannot  be  saved  but  by  an  absolute  unlimited  predestination,  a  ^avour 
of  which  he  hath  no  promise,  no  security,  no  revelation ;  and  al- 
though to  do  this  God  hath  appointed  a  special  order  of  men,  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  order,  whom  He  feeds  at  His  own  charges,  and 
whom  men  rob  at  their  own  peril,  yet  this  doth  not  disoblige  others : 
for  every  master  of  a  family  is  to  instruct,  or  cause  his  family  to  be 
instructed,  and  catechized ;  every  governor  is  to  instruct  his  charge, 
every  man  his  brother,  not  always  in  person,  but  ever  by  all  possible 
and  just  provisions.  For  if  the  people  die  for  want  of  knowledge, 
they  who  are  set  over  them  shall  also  die  for  want  of  charity.  Here 
therefore  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  in  our 
several  measures  and  proportions  to  instruct  those  that  need  it,  and 
whose  necessity  is  made  ready  for  our  ministration ;  and  let  us  trem- 
ble to  think  what  will  be  the  sad  account  which  we  shall  make  when 
even  our  famihes  are  not  taught  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion :  for 
how  can  it  be  possible  for  those  who  could  not  account  concerning 
the  stories  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  the  ministries  of  their  redemp- 
tion, the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes,  the  great  argument  of  all 
their  obediences;  how  can  it  be  expected  that  they  should  ride  in 
triumph  over  all  the  evils  which  the  devil,  and  the  world,  and  their 
own  follies,  daQy  present  to  them  in  the  course  of  every  day's  con- 
versation P  And  it  will  be  an  ill  return  to  say  that  God  will  require 
no  more  of  them  than  He  hath  given  them;  for  suppose  that  be 
true  in  your  own  sense,  yet  He  will  require  it  of  thee,  because  thou 
gavest  them  no  more ;  and  however,  it  is  a  formidable  danger,  and 
a  trifling  hope,  for  any  man  to  put  all  the  hopes  of  his  being  saved 
upon  the  only  stock  of  ignorance ;  for  if  his  ignorance  should  never 
be  accountea  for,  yet  it  may  leave  him  in  that  state  in  which  his 
evils  shall  grow  great,  and  his  sins  may  be  irremediable. 

Secondly,  our  conversation  must  be  irapiKkriTos,  '  apt  to  comfort' 
the  disconsolate :  and  than  this  men  in  present  can  feel  no  greater 
charity :  for  since  half  the  duty  of  a  Christian  in  this  life  consists  in 
the  exercise  of  passive  graces,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  providence, 
and  the  perpetual  adversity  of  chances,  and  the  dissatisfaction  and 
emptiness  that  is  in  things  themselves,  and  the  weariness  and  an- 
guish of  our  spirit,  does  call  us  to  the  trial  and  exercise  of  patience 
even  in  the  days  of  sunshine,  and  much  more  in  the  violent  storms 
that  shake  our  dwellings  and  make  our  hearts  tremble;  God  hath 
sent  some  angels  into  the  world  whose  office  it  is  to  refresh  the  sorrows 
of  the  poor  and  to  lighten  the  eyes  of  the  disconsolate ;  He  hath 
made  some  creatures  whose  powers  are  chiefly  ordained  to  comfort; 
wine,  and  oil,  and  society,  cordials,  and  variety;  and  time  itself  is 
checkered  with  black  and  white;  stay  but  till  to-morrow,  and  your 
present  sorrow  will  be  weary  and  wiQ  lie  down  to  rest.    But  tms  is 
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not  all :  the  third  person  of  the  holy  Trinity  is  known  to  us  by  the 
name  and  dignity  of  the  ''Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter;''  and  God 
glories  in  the  appellative  that  He  is  ^*  the  Father  of  mercies^  and  the 
God  of  all  comfort;''  and  therefore  to  minister  in  the  office  is  to 
become  like  God,  and  to  imitate  the  charities  of  heaven.  And  God 
hath  fitted  manldnd  for  it:  he  most  needs  it,  and  he  feels  his 
brother's  wants  by  his  own  experience ;  and  God  hath  given  us 
speech,  and  the  endearments  of  society,  and  pleasantness  of  conver- 
sation, and  powers  of  seasonable  discourse,  arguments  to  aUay  the 
sorrow  by  aoating  our  apprehensions  and  taking  out  the  sting  or 
telling  the  periods  of  comfort,  or  exciting  hope,  or  urging  a  precept, 
and  reconciling  our  affections,  and  reciting  promises,  or  tdling  stories 
of  the  divine  mercy,  or  changing  it  into  duty,  or  making  the  burden 
less  by  comparing  it  with  greater,  or  by  proving  it  to  be  less  than  we 
deserve,  and  that  it  is  so  intended,  and  may  become  the  instrument 
of  virtue.  And  certain  it  is  that  as  nothing  can  better  do  it^  so  there 
is  nothing  greater  for  which  God  made  our  tongues,  next  to  reciting 
His  praises,  than  to  minister  comfort  to  a  weary  soul.  And  what 
greater  measure  can  we  have  than  that  we  should  bring  joy  to  our 
brother,  who  with  his  dreary  eyes  looks  to  heaven  and  round  about^ 
and  cannot  find  so  much  rest  as  to  lay  his  eyelids  close  together : 
than  that  thy  tongue  should  be  tuned  with  heavenly  accents,  and 
make  the  weary  soul  to  listen  for  light  and  ease,  and  when  he  per* 
ceives  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  and  in  the  order  of 
things  as  comfort  and  joy,  to  begin  to  break  out  from  the  prison  of 
his  sorrows  at  the  door  of  sighs  and  tears,  and  by  little  and  little 
mdiinto  showers  and  refreshment?  This  is  gloiy  to  thy  voice,  and 
employment  fit  for  the  brightest  angel.  But  so  have  I  seen  the  sun 
kiss  the  frozen  earth  which  was  bound  up  with  the  images  of  death 
and  the  colder  breath  of  the  north ;  and  then  the  waters  break  firom 
their  enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy,  and  run  in  useful  channels;  and 
the  flies  do  rise  again  from  their  little  graves  in  walls,  and  dance 
awhile  in  the  air  to  tell  that  there  is  joy  within,  and  that  the  great 
mother  of  creatures  \iill  open  the  stock  of  her  new  refreshment,  be- 
come useful  to  mankind,  and  sing  praises  to  her  Redeemer :  so  is  the 
heart  of  a  sorrowful  man  under  the  discourses  of  a  wise  comforter; 
he  breaks  from  the  despairs  of  the  grave  and  the  fetters  and  chains 
of  sorrow ;  he  blesses  God,  and  he  blesses  thee,  and  he  feels  his  life 
returning ;  for  to  be  miserable  is  death,  hut  nothing  is  life  but  to  be 
comforted ;  and  God  is  pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so  much 
as  in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows,  of  supported  orphans, 
of  rejoicing,  and  comforted,  and  thankful  persons.  This  part  of 
communication  does  the  work  of  God  and  of  our  neighbours,  and 
bears  us  to  heaven  in  streams  of  joy  made  by  the  overflowings  of  our 
brother's  comfort.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see  a  man  despairing  r 
none  knows  the  sorrow  and  the  intolerable  anguish  but  themselves, 
and  they  that  are  damned ;   and  so  are  all  the  loads  of  a  wounded 
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spirit  when  the  staff  of  a  man's  broken  fortune  bows  his  head  to  the 
ground^  and  sinks  like  an  osier  under  the  violence  of  a  mighty  tem- 
pest :  but  therefore  in  proportion  to  this  I  may  tell  the  exc^ency  of 
the  employment,  and  the  duty  of  that  charity,  which  bears  the  dying 
and  langoishing  soul  from  the  fringes  of  hell  to  the  seat  of  the 
brightest  stars,  where  God's  face  shines  and  reflects  comforts  for  ever 
and  ever.  And  though  God  hath  for  this  especially  intrusted  His 
ministers  and  servants  of  the  church,  and  hath  put  into  their  hearts 
and  notices  great  magazines  of  promises,  and  arguments  of  hope,  and 
arts  of  the  Spirit,  yet  God  does  not  always  send  angels  on  these 
embassies,  but  sends  a  man,  uC  sit  homo  homini  deus^,  'that  every 
good  man  in  his  season  may  be  to  his  brother  in  the  place  of  God,' 
to  comfort  and  restore  him ;  and  that  it  may  appear  how  much  it  is 
the  duty  of  us  all  to  minister  comfort  to  our  orother,  we  may  re- 
member, that  the  same  words  and  the  same  arguments  do  oftentimes 
more  prevail  upon  our  sprits  when  they  are  applied  by  the  hand  of 
another',  than  when  they  dwell  in  us  and  come  from  our  own  discourse 
ings.  This  b  indeed  k&yo9  xP^ord?  and  iyaOis,  it  is  €ls  oUoboiiriv 
rijs  xP^Cas,  '  to  the  edification  of  our  needs,'  and  the  greatest  and 
most  holy  charity. 

Thirdly,  our  communication  must  in  its  just  season  be  iXeyKTiKos, 
we  must  'reprove'  our  sinning  brother;  for  "the  wounds  of  a  friend 
are  better  than  the  kisses  of  an  enemy,"  saith  Solomon':  we  imitate 
the  office  of  the  great '  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,'  if  we  go  ''  to 
seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost;"  and  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see 
a  friend  go  to  hell  undisturbed,  when  the  arresting  him  in  his  horrid 
progress  may  possibly  make  him  to  return;  this  is  a  course  that 
win  change  our  vile  itch  of  judging  and  censuring  others  into  an  act 
of  charity ;  it  will  alter  slander  into  piety,  detraction  into  counsel, 
revenge  into  friendly  and  most  useful  offices,  that  the  viper's  flesh 
may  become  Mithridate^,  and  the  devil  be  defeated  in  his  malicious 
employment  of  our  language.  He  is  a  miserable  man  whom  none 
dares  tell  of  his  faults  so  plainly  that  he  may  understand  his  danger ; 
and  he  that  is  uncapable  and  impatient  of  reproof  can  never  become 
a  good  friend  to  any  man.  For  besides  that  himself  would  never 
admoidsh  his  friend  when  he  sins,  (and  if  he  would,  why  should  not 
himself  be  glad  of  the  same  charity  ?)  he  is  also  ''proud,  and  scomer 
is  his  name^;"  he  thinks  himself  exempt  from  the  condition  and 
£Eulings  of  men ;  or  if  he  does  not,  he  had  rather  go  to  heU  than  be 
called  to  his  way  by  an  angry  sermon,  or  driven  back  by  the  sword 
of  an  angel,  or  endure  one  blushing  for  all  his  hopes  and  interests 
of  heaven.    It  is  no  shame  to  be  reproved,  but  to  deserve  it;  but  he 

*  f'Ai^pMFOf  Mp^ov  fkufUptop.  Vet.  tion,  vol.  ii  p.  4.] 
proYerb.  inter  prow.  Zenobii,  Diogenis,         c  [ProT.  zxvii.  6.] 
et  Cod.  Bodl  in  Parcemiogr.  Grsc.  Gus-         ^  f  AuL  Gell.  xvil.  IS.-— Martial.  ▼.  77. 

fofd.J  — Plin.  nat  hist.  xx?.  2.] 

'  [Cf.  •  Life  of  Christ/  part  i.  Dedica-         »  [Pro?,  xxi.  24.] 
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that  deserves  it  and  will  do  so  still,  shall  increase  his  shame  into 
confusion,  and  bring  upon  himself  a  sorrow  bigger  than  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  and  plagues,  and  hospitals,  and  poverty.  He  only  is 
truly  wise  and  will  be  certainly  happy,  that  so  understands  himself 
and  hates  his  sin,  that  he  wiU  not  nurse  it,  but  get  to  himself  a  re- 
prover on  purpose,  whose  warrant  shall  be  liberty,  whose  thanks 
shall  be  amendment,  whose  entertainment  shall  be  obedience;  for 
a  flattering  word  is  like  a  bright  sunshine  to  a  sore  eye,  it  increases 
the  trouble,  and  lessens  the  sight ; 

Hsc  demum  sapiet  dictio  quee  feriet*'  > 

'  the  severe  word  of  the  reproving  man  is  wise  and  healthful/  But 
because  all  times,  and  all  circumstances,  and  aU  persons,  are  not  fit 
for  this  employment, 

plurima  sunt  qu« 

Non  audent  homines  pertusa  dicere  Isna*, 

'  some  will  not  endure  that  a  poor  man,  or  an  obliged  person,  should 
reprove  them,^  and  themselves  are  often  so  unprofitable  servants  that 
they  will  rather  venture  their  friend's  damnation  than  hazard  their 
own  interest ;  therefore  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  of  the  useful 
communication  the  following  measures  are  fit  to  be  observed ; — 

1.  Let  not  your  reproof  be  public  and  personal :  if  it  be  public,  it 
must  be  in  general;  if  it  be  personal,  it  must  be  in  private;  and  this 
is  expressly  commanded  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  ''If  thy  brother 
ofiends,  tell  it  him  between  him  and  thee ;''  for  if  it  comes  afterwards 
in  case  of  contumacy  to  be  declared  in  public,  it  passes  from  fraternal 
correption  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  When  Socrates"  reproved 
Plato  at  a  feast,  Plato  told  him  'it  had  been  better  he  had  told  him 
his  fault  in  private,  for  to  speak  it  publicly  is  indecency :'  Socrates 
replied,  '  And  so  it  is  for  you  publicly  to  condemn  that  indecency.' 
Por  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  be  spiteful  when  he  is  shamed,  and  to 
esteem  that  the  worst  of  evils,  and  therefore  to  take  impudence  and 
perseverance  for  its  cover  when  his  shame  is  naked ;  and  for  this 
indiscretion  Aristomenes™  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy,  who  before  the 
Corinthian  ambassadors  reproved  the  king  for  sleeping  at  the  solemn 
audience,  profited  nothing,  but  enraged  the  prince,  and  was  himself 
forced  to  drink  poison. 

But  this  wariness  is  not  always  necessary.  For  first,  a  public  and 
an  authorized  person  may  do  it  publicly,  and  may  name  the  person  as 
himself  shall  judge  expedient ; 

secuit  Lucillas  urbetn, 

Te  Lupe,  te  Muci»  et  genainum  fregit  in  iUis : 
Omne  vaier  vitium  ■ 


^  [Last  line  of  a  supposed  epitaph  on  Lucan,  Fabric,  bibl.  lat  ii.  10.] 
»  [Juv.  V.  130.]    ■  [Pint  de  aduL  et  amic.  discr.,  t  vi.  p.  260,  8.]    •  [P< 
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Lucilius  was  a  censor  of  manners^  and  by  his  office  he  had  warrant 
and  authority. — Secondly^  there  are  also  some  cases  in  which  a  public 
reproof  is  prudent;  and  that  is,  when  the  crime  is  great,  but  not 
understood  to  be  any  at  all ;  for  then  it  is  instruction  and  catechism, 
and  lays  aside  the  af&ont  and  trouble  of  reproof.  Thus  Ignatius® 
the  martyr  did  reprove  Trajan  sacrificing  at  the  altar  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  army ;  and  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  re- 
prove the  Babylonians  for  idolatry  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  P; 
and  if  we  see  a  prince  in  the  confidence  of  his  pride,  and  carelessness 
of  spirit,  and  heat  of  war,  spoil  a  church,  or  rob  Qod,  it  is  then  fit 
to  tell  him  the  danger  of  sacrilege,  if  otherwise  he  cannot  well  be 
taught  his  danger  and  his  duty. — ^Thirdly,  there  are  some  circum- 
stances of  person  in  which,  by  interpretation,  duty,  or  custom,  a  leave 
is  indulged  or  presumed,  that  liberty  may  be  prudently  used,  publicly 
to  reprove  the  public  vices :  so  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  the  Romans ; 
vice  had  then  so  little  footing  and  authority,  so  few  friends  and  ad« 
vocates,  that  the  prophets  and  poets  used  a  bolder  liberty  to  disgrace 
whatsoever  was  amiss ; 

unde  ilia  priorum 

Scribendi  quodcunque  animo  flagrante  liberet 
SimpUdtas  ^  ;— 

and  much  of  the  same  liberty  is  still  reserved  to  pulpits  and  to  the 
bishop's  office,  save  only  that  although  they  may  reprove  publicly, 
yet  they  may  not  often  do  it  personally. 

2.  Use  not  to  reprove  thy  brother  for  every  thing,  but  for  great 
things  only ;  for  this  is  the  office  of  a  tutor,  not  of  a  friend ;  and  few 
men  will  suffer  themselves  to  abide  always  under  pupillage.  When 
the  friend  of  Fhilotimus'  the  physician  came  to  him  to  be  cured  of 
a  sore  finger,  he  told  him,  Heiis  tu,  non  tibi  cum  reduvia  est  nego'- 
Hum;  he  let  his  finger  alone,  and  told  him  that  his  liver  was  impos- 
tumate :  and  he  that  tells  his  friend  that  his  countenance  is  not  grave 
enough  in  the  church  when  it  may  be  the  man  is  an  atheist,  offers 
him  a  cure  that  will  do  him  no  good :  and  to  chastise  a  trifle  is  not 
a  worthy  price  of  that  noblest  fiberty  and  ingenuity  which  becomes 
him  that  is  to  heal  his  brother's  soul.  But  when  a  vice  stains  his 
soul,  when  he  is  a  fool  in  his  manners,  when  he  is  proud  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  when  he  disgraces  himself  by  talking  weakly, 
and  yet  believes  himself  wise  and  above  the  confidence  of  a  sober 
person,  then  it  concerns  a  friend  to  rescue  him  from  folly.  So  Solon' 
reproved  Croesus,  and  Socrates  Alcibiades,  and  Cyrus  cnid  Cyaxares, 
and  Plato  told  to  Dion  that  of  aU  things  in  the  world  he  should 
beware  of  that  folly  '  by  which  men  please  themselves,  and  despise  a 
better  judgment:'  quia  ei  vitio  adsidet  aolitudo,  'because  that  folly 

•  [Vit  S.  Ignat.  per  Metaphrast  apud  <  [Juv.  i  151.] 

Sur.  de  sanctt.  in  Febr.i.  torn.  i.  p.  782.]         '  [Plut  ubi  supr.,  p.  270.] 
f  [Jer.  z.  11.]  *  [Sequentia  apud  Plat  ibid.,  p.  256,] 
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hath  in  it  singularity/  and  is  directly  contrary  to  all  capacities  of  a 
friendship  or  the  entertainments  of  necessary  reproof. 

8.  Use  not  liberty  of  reproof  in  the  days  of  sorrow  and  affliction; 
for  the  calamity  itself  is  enough  to  chastise  the  gaieties  of  sinning  per- 
sons, and  to  bring  him  to  repentance;  it  may  be  sometimes  fit  to 
insinuate  the  mention  of  the  cause  of  that  sorrow,  in  order  to  re- 
pentance, and  a  cure :  but  severe  and  biting  language  is  then  out  of 
season,  and  it  is  like  putting  vinegar  to  an  inflamed  and  smarting 
eye,  it  increases  the  anguish  and  tempts  unto  impatience.  In  the 
accidents  of  a  sad  person,  we  must  do  as  nurses  to  their  falling  child- 
ren, snatch  them  up  and  still  their  cryings,  and  entertain  their  pas- 
sion with  some  delightful  avocation ;  but  chide  not  then  when  the 
sorrowful  man  needs  to  be  refreshed.  When  Crates*,  the  cynic,  met 
Demetrius  Phalereus  in  his  banishment  and  trouble,  he  went  to  him 
and  spoke  to  him  friendly,  and  used  Ids  philosophy  in  the  ministries 
of  comfort,  and  taught  him  to  bear  his  trouble  nobly,  and  so  wrought 
upon  the  criminal  and  wild  Demetrius ;  and  he  moved  him  to  repent- 
ance, who  if  he  had  been  chidden,  as  he  expected,  would  have  scorned 
the  manners  of  the  cynic,  and  hated  his  presence  and  institution; 
and  Perseus  °  killed  Euctus  and  EuIsbus  for  reproving  his  rashness 
when  he  was  newly  defeated  by  the  Bomans. 

4.  Avoid  all  the  evil  appendages  of  this  liberty :  for  since  to  re- 
prove a  sinning  brother  is  at  the  best  but  an  unwelcome  and  invidi- 
ous employment,  though  it  may  also  be  understood  to  be  full  of 
charity ;  yet  therefore  we  must  not  make  it  to  be  hateful  by  adding 
reproach,  scorn,  violent  expressions,  scurrility,  derision,  or  bitter  in- 
vectives. Hieron'  invited  Epicharmus  to  supper;  and  he,  knownig 
that  Hieron  had  unfortunately  killed  his  friend,  replied  to  his  invita- 
tion, Atqui  nuper  cum  amicos  immolares,  non  vorasti,  '  I  think  I  may 
come,  for  when  thou  didst  sacrifice  thy  friends,  thou  didst  not  devour 
them;'  this  was  a  bitter  sarcasm,  and  might  with  more  prudence 
and  charity  have  been  avoided.  They  that  intend  charitably  and 
conduct  wisely  take  occasions  and  proper  seasons  of  reproof,  they  do 
it  by  way  of  question  and  similitude,  by  narrative  and  apologues,  by 
commending  something  in  him  that  is  good,  and  discommending  the 
same  fault  in  other  persons,  by  way  that  may  disgrace  that  vice,  and 
preserve  the  reputation  of  the  man.  Ammonius*,  observing  that  his 
scholars  were  nice  and  curious  in  their  diet,  and  too  effeminate  for  a 
philosophical  life,  caused  his  freed  man  to  chastise  his  boy  for  not 
dining  without  vinegar,  and  all  the  while  looked  upon  the  young 

fentlemen,  and  read  to  them  a  lecture  of  severity.  Thus  our  dearest 
.ord  reproved  St.  Peter ;  He  looked  upon  hira  when  the  sign  was 
given  with  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  so  chid  him  into  a  shower 
of  penitential  tears.     Some  use  to  mingle  praises  with  their  repre- 

<  [PIuL  de  adulat  et  amie.  dlBcr.,  torn.         "  [Ibid.,  p.  249.1 
Ti  p.  255.]  »  [Ibid.,  p.  260.1 

«  [Ibid.,  p.  257.] 
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hensions^  and  to  invite  their  friend's  patience  to  endure  remedy 
by  ministering  some  pleasure  with  their  medicine ;  for  as  no  wise 
man  can  well  endure  to  be  praised  by  him  that  knows  not  how 
to  dispraise  and  to  reprove;  so  neitlier  will  thev  endure  to  be 
reproved  by  him  that  knows  not  how  to  praise ;  for  reproof  from 
such  a  man  betrays  too  great  a  love  of  himself,  and  an  illiberal 
spirit:  he  that  will  reprove  wisely  must  efform  himself  into  all 
images  of  things  which  innocently  and  wisely  he  can  put  on ;  not 
by  changing  his  manners,  his  principles,  and  the  consequences  of 
his  discourse,  as  Aldbiades  was  supposed  to  do :  for  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  severity  of  our  own  principles  and  the  manner  of  our  own  living; 
for  so  Plato  lived  at  Syracuse  just  as  he  lived  in  the  Academy, 
he  was  the  same  to  Dionysius  that  he  was  to  Dion :  but  this  I  mean, 
that  he  who  means  to  win  souls  and  prevail  to  his  brother's  institu- 
tion, most,  as  St.  Paul  did,  effigiate  and  conform  himself  to  those 
circumstances  of  living  and  discourse,  by  which  he  may  prevail 
upon  the  persuasions,  by  complying  with  the  affections  and  usages 
of  men. 

These  are  the  measures  by  which  we  are  to  communicate  our 
counsels  and  advices  to  our  erring  brethren :  to  which  I  add  this  last 
advice,  that  no  man  should  at  that  time  in  which  he  is  reproved  give 
counsel  and  reproof  to  his  reprover,  for  that  betrays  an  angry  spirit, 
and  makes  discord  out  of  piety,  and  changes  charity  into  wrangUng ; 
and  it  looking  hke  a  revenge,  makes  it  appear  that  himself  took  the 
first  reproof  for  an  injury. 

That  which  remains  now  is,  that  I  persuade  men  to  do  it,  and 
that  I  persuade  men  to  suffer  it.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  do  it,  but 
the  cause  is  only  because  it  is  hard  to  bear  it;  for  if  men  were  but 
apprehensive  of  their  danger  and  were  not  desirous  to  die,  there  were 
no  more  to  be  said  in  this  affair;  they  would  be  as  glad  to  entertain 
a  severe  reprover  as  a  careful  physician ;  of  whom  because  most  men 
are  so  willing  to  make  use,  so  thankful  for  iheir  care,  so  great  valuers 
of  their  skill,  such  lovers  of  their  persons,  no  man  is  put  to  it  to  per- 
suade men  to  be  physicians,  because  there  is  no  need  to  persuade 
men  to  live  or  to  be  in  health  :  if  therefore  men  would  as  willingly 
be  virtuous  as  be  healtliful,  as  willingly  do  no  evil  as  suffer  none,  be 
as  desirous  of  heaven  as  of  a  long  life  on  earth,  all  the  difficulties  and 
temptations  against  this  duty  of  reproving  our  sinning  brother  would 
soon  be  concealed ;  but  let  it  be  as  it  will,  we  must  do  it  in  duty  and 
piety  to  liim  that  needs,  and  if  he  be  impatient  of  it,  he  needs  it 
more :  Et  per  ejusmodi  offenaas  emefiendum  est  con/rago9um  hoc 
iter'' :  it  is  a  troublesome  employment,  but  it  is  duty  and  charity ; 
and  therefore  when  it  can  with  hope  of  success,  with  prudence  and 
piety,  be  done,  no  other  consideration  ought  to  interpose.  And  for 
the  other  part,  those  I  mean  who  ought  to  be  reproved;  they  are  to 

7  [Sen.  ep.  evil  torn.  iL  p.  527.] 
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remember  that  themselves  give  pensions  to  the  preacher  on  purpose 
to  be  reproved  if  they  shall  need  it;  that  God  hath  instituted  a  nolj 
order  of  men  to  that  very  purpose,  that  they  should  be  severally  told 
of  all  that  is  amiss ;  that  themselves  chide  their  children  and  their 
servants  for  their  good,  and  that  they  may  amend ;  and  that  they  en- 
dure thirst  to  cure  their  dropsies ;  that  they  suffer  burnings  to  pre- 
vent the  gangrenes,  and  endure  the  cutting  off  a  limb  to  preserve 
their  lives ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  a  strange  witchcraft  and  a  pro- 
digious folly  that  at  so  easy  a  mortification  as  the  suffering  of  a  plain 
friendly  reproof  they  will  not  set  forward  their  interest  of  heaven,  and 
suffer  themselves  to  be  set  forward  in  their  hopes  of  heaven : 


dnra  fatemur 


Esse ;  Bed,  ut  yaleas,  multa  dolenda  feres". 

And  when  all  remember  that  flattery  and  importune  silence  suffer 
the  mighty  to  perish  like  fools  and  inconsiderate  persons,  it  ought  to 
awake  our  spirits,  and  make  us  to  attend  to  the  admonitions  of  a 
friend  with  a  silence  great  as  midnight  and  watchful  as  a  widow's 
eyes.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  Vjdentinian*  should  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  christian  prelates  make  a  law  to  establish  polygamy,  and 
that  no  bishop  should  dare  to  reprehend  liim.  The  effect  of  it  was 
this,  that  he  had  a  son  by  a  second  wife,  the  first  being  alive  and 
not  divorced,  and  he  left  lum  heir  of  a  great  part  of  the  empire ;  and 
what  the  effect  of  that  was  to  his  soul,  God,  who  is  his  judge,  best 
knows. 

If  now  at  last  it  be  enquired  whether  every  man  is  bound  to  re- 
prove every  man,  if  he  sins,  and  if  he  converse  with  him ;  I  answer, 
that  if  it  should  be  so  it  were  to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  for  it 
there  is  no  commandment :  every  man  that  can  may  instruct  him  that 
wants  it,  but  every  man  may  not  reprove  him  that  is  already  in- 
structed. That  is  an  act  of  charity,  for  which  there  are  no  measures 
but  the  other's  necessity  and  his  own  opportunity;  but  this  is  also  an 
act  of  discipline,  and  must  in  many  cases  suppose  an  authority,  and  in 
all  cases  such  a  liberty  as  is  not  fit  to  be  permitted  to  mean  and  ig- 
norant and  inferior  persons.  I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  a  wise 
person,  advising  to  every  one  concerning  the  use  of  the  tongue,  AuC 
lucrentur  vitam  loquendo,  aut  tacendo  abscondani  acientiam  ;  if  they 
speak,  let  them  minister  to  the  good  of  souls ;  if  they  speak  not,  let 
them  minister  to  sobriety ;  in  the  first,  they  serve  the  end  of  charity ; 
in  the  other,  of  humility. 

«  [Ovid.  Rem.  amor.  225.]  •  [Socr.  H.  E.  iv.  81.  p.  254.] 
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TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


AND  TBCLT  MOBLI 


RICHARD    LORD    VAUGHAN, 

EARL  OF  CARBERY, 

BARON  OF  EMLIN  AND  MOLINGAR, 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH. 


MY  LOED, 

1  NOW  present  to  your  lordship  a  copy  of  those  sennons^  the  pub- 
licatioii  of  which  was  first  designed  by  the  appetites  of  that  hunger 
and  thirst  of  righteousness  which  made  your  dear  lady  (that  rare  soul) 
so  dear  to  God,  that  He  was  pleased  speedily  to  satisfy  her  by  car- 
rying her  from  our  shallow  and  impure  cisterns  to  drink  out  of  the 
fountains  of  our  Saviour.  My  lord,  I  shall  but  prick  your  tender 
eye  if  I  shall  remind  your  lordship  how  diligent  a  hearer,  how  care- 
ful a  recorder,  how  prudent  an  observer,  how  sedulous  a  practiser,  of 
holy  discourses  she  was;  and  that  therefore  it  was  that  what  did  slide 
through  her  ear  she  was  desirous  to  place  before  her  eye,  that  by 
those  windows  they  might  enter  in  and  dwell  in  her  heart :  but  be- 
cause by  this  truth  I  shall  do  advantage  to  the  following  discourses, 
give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  fancy  that  this  book  is  derived  upon  your 
lordship  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  legacy  from  her,  whose  every  thing 
was  dearer  to  your  lordslup  than  your  own  eyes ;  and  that  what  she 
was  pleased  to  believe  apt  to  minister  to  her  devotions  and  the 
religions  of  her  pious  and  discerning  soul,  may  also  be  allowed  a 
place  in  your  closet,  and  a  portion  of  your  retirement,  and  a  lodging 
in  your  thoughts,  tliat  they  may  ejicourage  and  instruct  your  practice, 
and  promote  that  interest  which  is  and  ought  to  be  dearer  to  you, 
than  all  those  blessings  and  separations  with  which  God  hath  re- 
marked your  family  ana  person. 

My  lord,  I  confess  the  publication  of  these  sermons  can  so  little 
serve  tlie  ends  of  my  reputation,  that  I  am  therefore  pleased  the 
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rather  to  do  it  because  I  cannot  at  all  be  tempted  in  so  doing  to  mi- 
nister to  any  thing  of  vanity.  Sermons  may  please  when  they  first 
strike  the  ear,  and  yet  appear  flat  and  ignorant  when  they  are  offered 
to  the  eye  and  to  an  understanding  that  can  consider  at  leisure.  I  re- 
member that  a  young  gentleman  of  Athens*,  being  to  answer  for  his 
life,  hired  an  orator  to  make  his  defence,  and  it  pleased  him  well  at 
his  first  reading;  but  when  the  young  man  by  often  reading  it  that 
he  might  recite  it  publicly  by  heart  began  to  grow  weary  and  dis- 
pleased with  it,  the  orator  bade  him  consider  that  the  judges  and  the 
people  were  to  hear  it  but  once,  and  then  it  was  likely  they  at  that 
first  instant  might  be  as  well  pleased  as  he.  This  hath  often  repre- 
sented to  my  mind  the  condition  and  fortune  of  sermons,  and  that  I 
now  part  with  the  advantage  they  had  in  their  deUvery ;  but  I  have 
sufficiently  answered  myself  in  that,  and  am  at  rest  perfectly  in  my 
thoughts  as  to  that  particular,  if  I  can  in  any  degree  serve  the 
interest  of  souls,  and,  which  is  next  to  that,  obey  the  piety  and  re- 
cord the  memory  of  that  dear  saint  whose  name  and  whose  soul  is 
blessed :  for  in  both  these  ministries  I  doubt  not  but  your  lordship 
will  be  pleased,  and  account  as  if  I  had  done  also  some  service  to 
yourself :  your  reb'gion  makes  me  sure  of  the  first,  and  your  piety 
puts  the  latter  past  my  fears.  However  I  suppose  in  the  whole 
account  of  this  affair  this  publication  may  be  esteemed  but  like 

E reaching  to  a  numerous  auditory ;  which  if  I  had  done  it  would  have 
een  called  either  duty  or  charity,  and  therefore  will  not  now  so 
readily  be  censured  for  vanity  if  I  make  use  of  all  the  ways  I  can  to 
minister  to  the  good  of  souls.  But  because  my  intentions  are  fair  in 
themselves,  and  I  hope  are  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  be  fairly  ex- 

founded  by  your  lordship,  whom  for  so  great  reason  I  so  much  value, 
shall  not  trouble  you  or  the  world  with  an  apology  for  this  so  free 
publishing  my  weaknesses:  I  can  better  secure  my  reputation  by 
telling  men  how  they  ought  to  entertain  sermons;  for  if  they  that 
read  or  hear,  do  their  duty  aright,  the  preacher  shall  soon  be  secured 
of  his  fame,  and  untouched  by  censure. 

1.  For  it  were  well  if  men  would  not  enquire  after  the  learning 
of  the  sermon  or  its  deliciousness  to  the  ear  or  fancy,  but  observe 
its  usefulness;  not  what  concerns  the  preacher  but  what  concerns 
themselves ;  not  what  may  make  a  vain  reflection  upon  him,  but 
what  may  substantially  serve  their  own  needs ;  that  the  attending  to 
his  discourses  may  not  be  spent  in  vain  talk  concerning  him  or  his 
disparagements,  but  may  be  used  as  a  duty  and  a  part  of  rehgion,  to 
minister  to  edification  and  instruction.  AVlien  St.  John**  reckoned 
the  principles  of  evil  actions,  he  iold  but  of  three,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  But  there  was  then 
also  in  the  world  (and  now  it  is  grown  into  age,  and  strength,  and 
faction)  another  lust,  the  lust  of  the  ear,  and  a  fifth  also,  the  lust  of 

•  [Plut  de  garrul,  torn.  viii.  p.  8.]  *>  [I  John  iL  16.] 
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the  tongue.  Some  people  have  an  insatiable  appetite  in  hearing; 
and  hear  only  that  they  may  hear,  and  talk,  and  make  a  party :  tliey 
enter  into  their  neighbour's  house  to  kindle  their  candle,  and  espying 
there  a  glaring  fire  sit  down  upon  the  hearth,  and  warm  themselves  . 
all  day,  and  forget  their  errand ;  and  in  the  meantime  their  own  fires 
are  not  lighted,  nor  their  families  instructed  or  provided  for,  nor  any 
need  served  but  a  lazy  pleasure  which  is  useless  and  impudent **. 
Hearing  or  rejiding  sermons,  is  or  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  practice*; 
for  so  God  intended  it,  that  faith  should  come  by  hearing,  and  that 
charity  should  come  by  faith,  and  by  both  together  we  may  be  saved. 
For  a  man's  ears,  as  Plutarch  calls  them*,  are  virtutum  ansa;  by 
them  we  are  to  hold  and  apprehend  virtue ;  and  unless  we  use  them 
as  men  do  vessels  of  dishonour,  filling  them  with  things  fit  to  be 
thrown  away,  with  any  thing  that  is  not  necessary,  we  are  by  them 
more  nearly  brought  to  God  than  by  all  the  senses  beside.  For  al- 
though things  placed  before  the  eye  affect  the  mind  more  readily  than 
the  things  we  usually  hear,  yet  the  reason  of  that  is  because  we  hear 
carelessly,  and  we  hear  variety ;  the  same  species  dwells  upon  the  eye, 
and  represents  the  same  object  in  union  and  single  representment ; 
but  the  objects  of  the  ear  are  broken  into  fragments  and  periods,  and 
words,  and  syllables,  and  must  be  attended  with  a  careful  understand- 
ing :  and  because  eveiy  thing  diverts  the  sound,  and  every  thing  calls 
ofl'  the  understanding,  and  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  truantly  and  trifling; 
therefore  it  is  that  what  men  hear  does  so  little  affect  them,  and  so 
weakly  work  toward  the  purposes  of  virtue :  and  yet  nothing  does  so, 
affect  the  mind  of  man  as  those  voices  to  which  we  cannot  choose 
but  attend ;  and  thunder  and  all  loud  voices  from  heaven  rend  the 
most  stony  heart,  and  makes  the  most  obstinate  pay  to  God  the  hom- 
age of  trembling  and  fear;  and  the  still  voice  of  God  usually  takes 
the  tribute  of  love,  and  choice,  and  obedience.  Now  since  hearing 
is  so  effective  an  instrument  of  conveying  impresses  and  images  of 
things,  and  exciting  purposes,  and  fixing  resolutions,  unless  we  hear 
weakly  and  imperfectly ;  it  ^nll  be  of  the  greater  concernment  that 
we  be  curious  to  hear  in  order  to  such  purposes  which  are  perfective 
of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit,  and  not  to  dwell  in  fancy  and  specula- 
tion, in  pleasures  and  trifling  arrests,  which  continue  the  soul  in  its 
infancy  and*  childhood,  never  letting  it  go  forth  into  the  wisdom  and 
virtues  of  a  man.  I  have  read  concerning  Dionysius  of  Sicily*,  that 
being  delighted  extremely  with  a  minstrel  that  sung  well  and  struck 
his  harp  dexterously,  he  promised  to  give  him  a  great  reward ;  and 
that  raised  the  fancy  of  the  man  and  made  him  play  better.  But 
when  the  music  was  done  and  the  man  waited  for  his  great  hope,  the 
king  dismissed  him  empty,  telling  him  that  he  should  carry  away  as 
much  of  the  promised  reward  as  himself  did  of  the  music,  and  that 

imprudent'  in  first  ed.]  d  [De  ludit,  torn.  vi.  p.  136.] 

practise'  in  first  ed. ;  but  the  sub-  •  [Plut  ubi  supr.  p.  160.] 

■tantive  was  then  often  spelt  so.] 
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he  had  paid  him  sufficiently  with  the  pleasure  of  the  promise  for  the 
pleasure  of  the®  song :  both  their  ears  had  been  equally  delighted^  and 
the  profit  just  none  at  all.  So  it  is  in  many  men's  hearing  sermons : 
they  admire  the  preacher^  and  he  pleases  their  ears^  and  neither  of 
them  both  bear  along  with  them  any  good ;  and  the  hearer  hath  as 
little  good  by  the  sermon  as  the  preacher  by  the  air  of  the  people's 
breathy  when  they  make  a  noise^  and  admire^  and  understand  not. 
And  that  also  is  a  second  caution  I  desire  all  men  would  take; — 

Z.  That  they  may  never  trouble  the  affairs  of  preaching  and  hear- 
ing respectively  with  admiring  the  person  of  any  man.  To  admire 
a  preacher  is  such  a  reward  of  his  pains  and^  worth  as  if  you  should 
crown  a  conqueror  with  a  garland  of  roses  or  a  bride  with  laurel ; 
it  is  an  undecency^  it  is  no  part  of  the  reward  which  could  be  in- 
tended for  him.  ror  though  it  be  a  good-natured  folly,  yet  it  hath 
in  it  much  danger:  for  by  that  means  the  preacher  may  lead  his 
hearers  captive^  and  make  them  servants  of  a  uction  or  of  a  lust ;  it 
makes  them  so  much  the  less  to  be  servants  of  Christ  by  how  much 
they  '  call  any  man  master  upon  earths/  it  weakens  the  heart  and 
hands  of  others :  it  places  themselves  in  a  rank  much  below  their 
proper  station^  changmg  from  hearing  the  word  of  God  to  admira* 
tion  of  the  person  and  faces  of  men ;  and  it  being  a  fault  that  falls 
upon  the  more  easy  natures  and  softer  understandings^  does  more 
easily  abuse  a  man.  And  though  such  a  person  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  admire  a  good  man  and  a  wise ;  yet  it  is  an  ill  disposi- 
tion^ and  makes  him  Uable  to  every  man's  abuse.  Stupidum  hominem 
quavis  oratione  percelU,  said  HeracUtus^^  'an  undisceming  person  is 
apt  to  be  cozened  by  every  oration.'  And  besides  this^  that  preacher 
whom  some  do  admire,  others  will  most  certainly  envy;  and  that 
also  is  to  be  provided  against  with  diligence.:  and  you  must  not 
admire  too  forwardly,  for  your  own  sake,  lest  you  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  worse  preacher;  and  for  his  sake,  whom  when  you  admire  you 
also  love ;  for  others  will  be  apt  to  envy  him ; — 

3.  But  that  must  by  all  men  be  avoided ;  for  envy  is  the  worst 
counsellor  in  the  world,  and  the  worst  hearer  of  a  wise  discourse.  I 
pity  those  men  who  live  upon  flattery  and  wonder,  and  while  they 
sit  at  the  foot  of  the  doctor's  chair,  stare  in  his  face  and  cry,  'Axpc- 
Pm,  2)  yieyikov  <^iXoa-o<^ov<'  'rarely  spoken,  admirably  done!' 
They  are  like  caUow  and  unfeathered  biras,  gaping  perpetually  to 
be  fed  from  another's  mouth,  and  the^  never  come  to  the  Knowledge 
of  the  truth,  such  a  knowledge  as  is  effective,  and  expressed  in  a 
prudent  and  holy  life.  But  those  men  that  envy  the  preacher,  be- 
sides that  they  are  great  enemies  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are  spite- 
fully evil  because  God  is  good  to  him,  they  are  also  enemies  to 
themselves.     He  that  envies  the  honours  or  the  riches  of  another, 

•  ['  hU*  in  first  ed.]  h  [Apud  Plut.  ubi  supr.  p.  147.] 

'  ['or*  in  first  ed.]  »  [Arrian.   Epict.,  lib.  i.  cap.  21.    p. 

i  [Vid.  Matt,  xxiii.  8, 9.]  81.] 
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envies  for  hid  own  sake^  and  he  would  Mr  be  rich  with  that  wealth 
which  sweats  in  his  neighbour's  coffers :  but  he  that  envies  him  that 
.  makes  good  sermons^  envies  himself^  and  is  angry  because  himself 
may  receive  the  benefit^  and  be  improved,  or  delighted,  or  instructed^ 
by  another.  He  that  is  apt  fondly  to  admire  any  man's  person  • 
must  cure  himself  by  considering  that  the  preacher  is  God's  mmister 
and  servant ;  that  he  speaks  God's  wordj  and  does  it  by  the  divine 
assistance;  that  he  hath  nothing  of  his  own  but  sin  and  imperfec- 
tion; that  he  does  but  his  duty,  and  that  also  hardly  enough;  that 
he  is  highly  answerable  for  his  talent,  and  stands  deeplv  charged 
with  the  cure  of  souls;  and  therefore  that  he  is  to  be  hi{^y 
esteemed  for  the  work's  sake,  not  for  the  person :  his  industry  and 
his  charity  is  to  be  beloved,  his  ability  is  to  be  accounted  upon 
another  stock,  and  for  it  the  preacher  and  the  hearer  are  both  to 
give  God  thanks ;  but  nothing  is  due  to  the  man  for  that,  save  only 
that  it  is  the  rather  to  be  employed,  because  by  it  we  may  better  he 
instructed :  but  if  anv  other  reflection  be  made  upon  his  person,  it  is 
next  to  the  sin  and  oanger  of  Herod  and  the  people,  when  the  fine 
oration  was  made  iierh  TroAA:^;  <^avra<r(a9^  'with  huge  fsmcy ;'  the 
people  were  pleased,  and  Herod  was  admired,  and  God  was  angry, 
and  an  angel  was  sent  to  strike  him  with  death  and  with  dishonour. 
But  the  envy  against  a  preacher  is  to  be  cured  by  a  contrary  dis- 
course ;  and  we  must  remember  that  he  is  in  the  place  of  God,  and 
hath  received  the  gift  of  God  and  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
by  his  abilities  God  is  glorified,  and  we  are  instructed,  and  the 
interests  of  virtue  and  holy  rdig^on  are  promoted;  that  by  this 
means  God,  who  deserves  that  all  souls  should  serve  Him  for  ever,  is 
likely  to  have  a  fairer  harvest  of  glory  and  service ;  and  therefore 
that  envy  is  against  Him ;  that  if  we  envy  because  we  are  not  the 
instrument  of  this  good  to  others,  we  must  consider  that  we  desire 
the  pndse  to  ourselves,  not  to  God.  Admiration  of  a  man  supposes 
him  to  be  mferior  to  the  person  so  admired,  but  then  he  is  pleased 
so  to  be;  but  envy  supposes  him  as  low,  and  he  is  displeased  at  it; 
and  the  envious  man  is  not  only  less  than  the  other  man's  virtue, 
but  also  contrary :  the  former  is  a  vanity,  but  this  is  a  vice;  that 
wants  wisdom,  but  this  wants  wisdom  and  charity  too;  that  supposes 
an  absence  of  some  good,  but  this  is  a  direct  affliction  and  calamity. 

4.  And  after  all  this,  if  the  preacher  be  not  des^^sed,  he  may 
proceed  cheerfully  in  doing  his  duty,  and  the  hearer  may  have  some 
advantages  by  every  sermon.  I  remember  that  Homer^  says  the 
wooers  of  Penelope  lauehed  at  Ulysses  because  at  his  return  he 
called  for  a  loaf,  and  did  not  to  shew  his  gallantry  call  for  swords 
and  spears.  Ulysses  was  so  wise  as  to  call  for  that  he  needed,  and 
had  it,  and  it  did  him  more  good  than  a  whole  armory  would  in  his 
case.  So  is  the  plainest  part  of  an  easy  and  honest  sermon ;  it  is 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  and  nourishes  a  man's  soul  though 

'  [See  AoU  zii.  21,  2  ;  xxv.  23 ;  and  compare  voL  r.  p.  414.]      *  [Od.  p\  223.] 
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represented  in  its  own  natural  simplicity ;  and  there  is  hardly  any 
orator  but  you  may  find  occasion  to  praise  something  of  him.  When 
Plato™  misliked  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  oration  of  Lysias, 
yet  he  praised  the  good  words  and  the  elocution  of  the  man.  Euri- 
pides was  commended  for  his  fiilness^  Paimenides  for  his  composi- 
tion^ Phocnrlides  for  his  easiness^  ijrchilochns  for  his  argument, 
Sophocles  for  the  unequalness  of  his  style;  so  ma^  men  praise  their 
preacher :  he  speaks  pertinently,  or  he  contrives  wittily,  or  he  speaks 
comely,  or  the  man  is  pious,  or  charitable,  or  he  hath  a  ^ood  text, 
or  he  sjpesks  plainly,  or  he  is  not  tedious,  or  if  he  be  he  is  at  least 
industnous,  or  he  is  the  messenger  of  Ood,  and  that  will  not  fail  us, 
and  let  us  love  him  for  that.  And  we  Imow  those  that  love  can 
easily  commend  any  thing,  because  they  like  every  thing :  and  they 
say  fair  men™  are  like  angels,  and  the  black  are  manly,  and  the  pale 
look  like  honey  and  the  stars,  and  the  crook-nosed  are  like  the  sons  of 
kings,  and  if  they  be  flat,  they  are  gentie  and  easy,  and  if  they  be  de- 
formdl,  they  are  humble,  and  not  to  be  despisea,  because  they  have 
upon  them  the  impresses  of  divinity,  and  they  are  the  sons  of  God. 
He  that  despises  his  preacher  is  a  hearer  of  arts  and  learning,  not  of 
the  word  of  God ;  and  though  when  the  word  of  God  is  set  off  with 
advantagjBs  and  entertainments  of  the  better  Acuities  of  our  humanity" 
it  is  more  useful  and  of  more  effect;  yet  when  the  word  of  Qoi  is 
spoken  truly,  though  but  read  in  plain  language,  it  will  become  the 
disciple  of  Jesus  to  love  that  man  whom  God  sends  and  the  public 
order  and  the  laws  have  employed,  rather  than  to  despise  the  weak- 
ness of  him  who  delivers  a  mighty  word. 

Thus  it  is  fit  that  men  should  be  affected  and  employed  when  they 
hear  and  read  sermons;  coming  hither  not  as  into  a  theatre,  where 
men  observe  the  gestures  and  noises  of  the  people,  the  brow  and  eyes 
of  the  most  busy  censurers,  and  make  parties,  and  go  aside  with 
them  that  dislike  every  thing;  or  else  admire  not  the  things,  but  the 
persons;  but  as  to  a  sacrifice,  and  as  unto  a  school  where  virtue  is 
taught  and  exercised,  and  none  come  but  such  as  put  themselves 
under  discipline,  and  intend  to  grow  wiser  and  more  virtuous,  to 
appease  their  passion,  from  violent  to  become  smooth  and  even,  to 
have  their  fiEdth  established,  and  their  hope  confirmed,  and  their 
charity  enlarged.  They  that  are  otherwise  affected  do  not  do  their 
duty :  but  if  they  be  so  minded  as  they  ought,  I  and  all  men  of  my 
employment  shall  be  secured  against  the  tongues  and  faces  of  men 
who  are  ingenion  in  aUeno  Ubro^,  'witiy  to  abuse  and  undervalue 
another  man's  book.'  And  yet  besides  these  spiritual  arts  ahready 
reckoned,  I  have  one  security  more;  for  unless  I  deceive  myself, 
I  intend  the  glory  of  God  sincerely,  and  the  service  of  Jesus,  in  this 
publication :  and  therefore,  being  I  do  not  seek  mysdf  or  my  own 

■  [Seqaentia  apud  Pint  de  audit,  >  [So  in  first  ed. ;  afterwards 'humili^.'] 
torn.  Ti  p.  16a.]  •  [Mart  prsfat  in  UK  i.  epigr.] 
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reputation,  I  shall  not  be  troubled  if  they  be  lost  in  the  voices  of 
busy  people,  so  that  I  be  accepted  of  Gk)d,  and  found  of  Him  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  visitation. 

My  lord,  it  was  your  charity  and  nobleness  that  gave  me  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  service,  little  or  great,  unto  religion ;  and  whoever 
shall  find  any  advantage  to  their  soul  by  reading  the  following  dis- 
course!', if  they  know  how  to  bless  God,  and  to  bless  all  them  that 
are  God's  instruments  in  doing  them  benefit,  wiU,  I  hope,  help  to 
procure  blessings  to  your  person  and  family,  and  sav  a  holy  prayer, 
and  name  your  lordship  in  their  litanies,  and  remember  that  at  your 
own  charges  you  have  digged  a  well,  and  placed  dstems  in  the  high- 
ways, that  they  mav  dnnk  and  be  refreshed,  and  their  souls  may 
bless  you.  My  lord,  I  hope  this  even  because  I  very  much  desire 
it,  and  because  you  exceedingly  deserve  it,  and  above  all  because 
God  is  good  and  gracious,  and  loves  to  reward  such  a  charity  and 
such  a  religion  as  is  yours,  by  which  you  have  employed  me  in  the 
service  of  God  *and  in  ministries  to  your  family.  My  lord,  I  am 
most  heartily,  and  for  very  many  dear  obligations, 

your  lordship's  most  obliged, 
most  humble, 
and  most  afiectionate  servant, 

TAYLOR. 


'  [So  in  first  two  edd. ;  aflerwards  '  discounefl.'] 
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SERMON  I.    WHITSUNDAY. 

OF  THE  SFIEIT  OF  GRACE. 

Romans  viii.  9^  10. 

Bui  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  hut  in  the  Spirit,  if  eohe  thai  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  he  is  none  of  His :  and  if  Christ  he  in  you,  the  hody  is 
dead  hecause  of  sin,  hut  the  spmt  is  life  hecause  if  righteous- 
ness. 

The  day  in  which  the  church  commemorates  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles^  was  the  first  beginning  of  the  gospel 
of  tfesus  Christ.  This  was  the  first  day  that  the  reugion  was  pro- 
fessed ;  now  the  apostles  first  opened  their  commission,  and  read  it 
to  all  the  people.  "The  Lord  gave  His  spirit/'  or,  "the  Lord  gave 
His  word^  and  great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers"*/'  for  so  I 
make  bold  to  render  that  prophecy  of  David.  Christ  was  the  'Word' 
of  God,  Ferhum  atemum;  but  the  Spirit  was  the  Word  of  God, 
Ferhum pat^actum :  Christ  was  the  Word  manifested  'in'  the  flesh; 
the  Spirit  was  the  Word  manifested  'to'  flesh,  and  set  in  dominion 
over,  and  in  hostility  against,  the  flesh.  The  gospel  and  the  Spirit 
are  the  same  thing;  not  in  substance;  but  'the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit'  is  '  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ :'  and  because  He  was  this  day 
manifested,  the  gospel  was  this  day  first  preached,  and  it  became  a 
law  to  us,  called  "the  law  of  the  Spnit  of  life°;"  that  is,  a  law  taught 
us  by  the  Spirit,  leading  us  to  life  eternal. 

But  the  gospel  is  called  '  the  Spirit,' 

1.  Because  it  contains  in  it  such  glorious  masteries  which  were 
revealed  by  the  immediate  inspirations  of  the  Spnit,  not  only  in  the 
matter  itself,  but  also  in  the  manner  and  powers  to  apprehend  them. 
For  what  power  of  human  understanding  could  have  found  out  the 
incarnation  of  a  God ;  that  two  natures,  a  £nite  and  an  infinite,  CQuld 

•^  [Ps,  Uyiii  11.]  a  [Rom.  yiii.  2.] 
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have  been  concentred  into  one  hypodaai*  or  person ;  that  a  virgin 
should  be  a  mother;  that  dead  men  should  live  again;  that  the 

'thfe  ashes  of  dissolved  bones/  should  become  bright  as  the  sun, 
blessed  as  the  angels,  swift  in  motion  as  thought,  clear  as  the  purest 
noon ;  that  God  should  so  love  us  as  to  be  willing  to  be  reconciled 
to  us,  and  yet  that  Himself  must  die  that  He  might  pardon  us ;  that 
God's  most  holy  Son  should  give  us  His  body  to  eat,  and  His  blood 
to  crown  our  chalices,  and  His  spirit  to  sanctify  our  souls,  to  turn 
our  bodies  into  temperance,  our  souls  into  minds,  our  minds  into 
spirit,  our  spirit  into  glory;  that  He  who  can  give  us  all  things,  who 
is  Lord  of  men  and  angels  and  King  of  all  the  creatures,  should  pray 
to  God  for  us  without  intermission ;  that  He  who  reigns  over  all  the 
world,  should  at  the  day  of  judgment '  give  up  the  kingdom  to  God 
the  Father^,'  and  yet  after  this  resignation  Himself  and  we  with  Him 
should  for  ever  reign  the  more  gloriously ;  that  we  should  be  justified 
by  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  charitv  should  be  a  part  of  faith,  and 
that  both  should  work  as  acts  of  duty  and  as  acts  of  relation ;  that 
God  should  crown  the  imperfect  endeavours  of  His  saints  with  glory, 
and  that  a  human  act  should  be  rewarded  with  an  eternal  inherit- 
ance; that  the  wicked  for  the  transient  pleasure  of  a  few  minutes 
should  be  tormented  with  an  absolute  eternity  of  pains ;  that  the 
waters  of  baptism,  when  they  are  hallowed  by  the  Spirit,  shall  purge 
the  soul  from  sin ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  should  be  nourished 
with  the  consecrated  and  mysterious  elements,  and  that  any  such 
nourishment  should  bring  a  man  up  to  heaven :  and  after  all  this, 
that  all  christian  people,  all  that  will  be  saved,  must  be  'partakers  of 
the  divine  nature,'  of  the  nature,  the  infinite  nature,  of  Qoi%  and 
must  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  must  dwell  in  them,  and  they  must 
be  in  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  must  be  for  ever  in  them  ?  These 
are  articles  of  so  mysterious  a  philosophy  that  we  could  have  inferred 
them  from  no  premises,  discoursed  them  upon  the  stock  of  no  natural 
or  scientifical  principles;  nothing  but  God  and  God's  spirit  could 
have  taught  them  to  us :  and  therefore  the  gospel  is  Spiritus  pate- 
factus,  'the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit','  od  cediJicationefTi,  as  the  apo- 
stle calls  it,  '  for  edification,'  and  building  us  up  to  be  a  holy  temple 
to  the  Lord. 

2.  But  when  we  had  been  taught  all  these  mysterious  articles,  we 
could  not  by  any  human  power  have  understood  them  unless  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  giv^  us  a  new  light,  and  created  in  us  a  new 
capacity,  and  made  us  to  be  a  new  creature,  of  another  definition. 
Animalis  homo,  ylmyjLKhs,  that  is,  as  St.  Jude'  expounds  the  word, 
TrreO/xa  /x?)  ^xcav,  'the  animal'  or  'the  natural  man,'  the  man  that 
'  hath  not  the  Spirit,'  "  cannot  discern  the  things  of  God,  for  they 

Anacr.,  od.  iv.  lin.  10.]  expounded  in  the  next  sermon,  p.  318.] 

1  Cor.  XV.  24.]  r  [iCor.  xii.  7.] 

But  see  this  expression  otherwise  ■  [Ver.  19.] 
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are  spiritually  discerned*/'  that  is,  not  to  be  understood  but  by  the 
light  proceeding  from  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  and  by  that  eye 
whose  bird  is  the  holy  Dove,  whose  candle  is  the  gospel. 

Scio  incapacem  te  sacramenti,  impie, 
Non  po8se  coscis  sensibiu  mysterium 
Haurire  nostrum ;  nil  diurnum  noz  capit". 

He  that  shall  discourse  Euclid's  elements  to  a  swine,  or  preach,  as 
venerable  Bede's  story  reports  of  him,  to  a  rock^,  or  talk  metaphysics 
to  a  boar,  will  as  much  prevail  upon  his  assembly  as  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  could  do  upon  uncircumcised  hearts  and  ears,  upon  the  in- 
disposed Greeks  and  prejudicate  Jews.  An  ox  will  relish  the  tender 
flesh  of  kids  with  as  much  gust  and  appetite,  as  an  unspiritual  and 
unsanctified  man  will  do  the  discourses  of  angels,  or  of  an  apostle,  if 
he  should  come  to  preach  the  secrets  of  the  gospel.  And  we  find  it 
true  by  a  sad  experience.  How  many  times  doth  God  speak  to  us 
by  His  servants  the  prophets,  by  His  Son,  by  His  apostles,  by  ser- 
mons, by  spiritual  books,  by  thousands  of  homiUes,  and  arts  of 
counsel  and  insinuation ;  and  we  sit  as  unconcerned  as  the  pillars  of 
a  church,  and  hear  the  sermons  as  the  Athenians  did  a  story,  or  as 
we  read  a  gazette  ?  And  if  ever  it  come  to  pass  that  we  tremble,  as 
Felix  did,  when  we  hear  a  sad  story  of  death,  of  '  righteousness  and 
judgment  to  come,'  then  we  put  it  off  to  another  time,  or  we  forget 
it,  and  think  we  had  notliing  to  do  but  to  give  the  good  man  a 
hearing;  and  as  Anacharsis''  said  of  the  Greeks,  they  used  money  for 
nothing  but  to  cast  account  withal ;  so  our  hearers  make  use  of  ser- 
mons and  discourses  evangelical,  but  to  fill  up  void  spaces  of  their 
time,  to  help  to  tell  an  hour  with,  or  pass  it  without*  tediousness. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  a  sad  condemnation  to  such  persons ;  they  have 
not  yet  entertained  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  in  darkness ;  they 
were  washed  in  water,  but  never  baptized  with  the  Spirit;  for  these 
tilings  "  are  spiritually  discerned."  They  would  think  the  preacher 
rude  if  he  should  say,  they  are  not  Christians,  they  are  not  within 
the  covenant  of  the  gospel;  but  it  is  certain  that  'the  Spirit  of  mani- 
festation' is  not  yet  upon  them,  and  that  is  the  first  effect  of  the 
Spirit  whereby  we  can  be  calle(J  sons  of  God  or  relatives  of  Christ. 
If  we  do  not  apprehend  and  greedily  suck  in  the  precepts  of  this 
holy  discipline  as  aptly  as  merchants  do  discourse  of  gain  or  fanners 
of  lair  harvests,  we  have  nothing  but  the  name  of  Christians,  but  we 
are  no  more  such  really  than  mandrakes  are  men  or  sponges  are 
living  creatures. 

3.  The  gospel  is  called  'Spirit,'  because  it  consists  of  spiritual 
promises  and  spiritual  precepts,  and  makes  all  men  that  embrace  it 
truly  to  be  spiritual  men ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  adds  an  epithet  be- 

t  [1  Cor.  iL  14.]  »  [Apud  Plut  de  prefect,  virtut  sent, 

«  Prudent  [Pcrist  hymn,  x.lin.588.]  torn,  vl  p.  293.— See  p.  136  above.] 

▼  fPetr.  de  Natal,  in  Mai.  xxvil,  lib.  ▼.  >  [' to  tell  an  hour  with,  or  without 

cap.  55.  fol  Izx.]  tediousness/  in  first  two  edd.] 
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yond  this^  calling  it  'a  quickening  SpiritT/  that  is,  it  puts  life  into  our 
spirits,  which  the  law  could  not.  The  law  bound  us  to  punishment, 
but  did  not  help  us  to  obedience,  because  it  gave  not  the  promise  of 
eternal  life  to  its  disciples.  The  Spirit,  that  is,  the  gospel,  only  does 
this ;  and  this  alone  is  it  which  comforts  afflicted  minds,  which  puts 
activeness  into  wearied  spirits,  which  inflames  our  cold  desires,  and 
does  iivaOiiTrvpw,  blows  up  sparks  into  live  coals,  and  coals  up  to 
flames,  and  flames  to  perpetual  burnings.  And  it  is  impossible 
that  any  man  who  believes  and  considers  the  ^reat,  the  infinite,  the 
unspeaKable,  the  unimaginable,  the  never  ceasing  joys  that  are  pre- 
pared for  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  gospel,  should  not  desire 
them ;  and  unless  he  be  a  fool,  he  cannot  but  use  means  to  obtain 
them,  effective,  hearty  pursuances.  For  it  is  not  directly  in  the 
nature  of  a  man  to  neglect  so  great  a  good ;  there  must  be  sometliing 
in  his  manners,  some  obliquity  in  his  will,  or  madness  in  liis  intel- 
lectuals, or  incapacity  in  his  naturals,  that  must  make  him  sleep  such 
a  reward  away,  or  change  it  for  the  pleasure  of  a  drunken  fever,  or 
the  vanity  of  a  mistress,  or  the  rage  of  a  passion,  or  the  unreason- 
ableness of  any  sin.  However,  this  pronuse  is  the  life  of  all  our 
actions,  and  the  Spirit  that  first  taught  it  is  the  life  of  our  souls. 

4.  But  beyond  this  is  the  reason  which  is  the  consummation  of 
all  the  faithful.  The  gospel  is  called  the  Spirit,  because  by  and  in 
the  gospel  God  hath  given  to  us  not  only  'the  Spirit  of  manifestation,' 
that  is,  of  instruction  and  of  catechism,  of  faith  and  confident  assent ; 
but  the  *  Spirit  of  confirmation,'  or  '  obsignation,'  to  all  them  that 
believe  ana  obey  the  gospel  of  Christ :  that  is,  the  power  of  God  is 
come  upon  our  hearts,  by  which  in  an  admirable  manner  we  are 
made  sure  of  a  glorious  inheritance;  made  sure,  I  say,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing ;  and  our  own  persuasions  also  are  confirmed  with  an 
excellent,  a  comfortable,  a  discerning,  and  a  reasonable  hope ;  in  the 
strengUi  of  which,  and  by  whose  aid^  as  we  do  not  doubt  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  promise,  so  we  vigorously  pursue  all  the  parts  of  the 
condition,  and  are  enabled  to  work  all  the  work  of  God,  so  as  not  to 
be  affrighted  with  fear,  or  seduced  by  vanity,  or  oppressed  by  lust,  or 
drawn  off  by  evil  example,  or  abused  by  riches,  or  imprisoned  by 
ambition  and  secular  designs.  This  the  Spirit  of  God  does  work  in 
all  His  servants;  and  is  called  'the  Spirit  of  obsignation,'  or  'the 
confirming  Spirit,'  because  it  confirms  our  hope,  and  assures  our  title 
to  life  eternal ;  and  by  means  of  it,  and  other  its  collateral  assistances, 
it  also  confirms  us  in  our  duty,  that  we  may  not  only  profess  in  word, 
but  live  lives  according  to  the  gospel.  And  this  is  the  sense  of  '  the 
Spirit*  mentioned  in  the  text ;  "  i  e  are  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the 
Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you :"  that  is,  if  ye 
be  made  partakers  of  the  gospel,  or  of  '  the  Spirit  of  manifestation ;' 
if  ye  be  teuly  entitled  to  God,  and  have  received  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  then  are  ye  not  carnal  men;  ye  are  ' spiritual,'  ye  are  'in  the 

7  CI  Cor.  XV.  45.] 
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Spirit :'  if  ye  have  the  Spirit  in  one  sense  to  any  purpose,  ye  have  it 
also  in  another :  if  the  Spirit  be  in  yon^  you  aie  in  it ;  if  it  hath 
given  yon  hope,  it  hath  also  enabled  and  ascertained  your  duty.  For 
*  the  Spirit  of  manifestation'  will  bnt  npbraid  yon  in  the  shame  and 
horrors  of  a  sad  eternity  if  you  have  not '  the  Spirit  of  obsignation :' 
if  the  Holy  Qhost  be  not  come  npon  you  to  great  purposes  of  holi- 
ness, all  other  pretences  are  vfdn,  ye  are  still  in  the  flew,  which  shall 
never  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"In  the  Spirit:''  that  is,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  So  the 
Greeks  call  hun  M^ov,  who  is  '  poss^sed  by  a  sprit,'  whom  God 
hath  filled  with  a  oelesdal  immission ;  he  is  sud  to  oe  in  God,  when 
God  is  in  him.  And  it  is  a  similitude  taken  from  persons  encom- 
passed with  goards;  they  are  in  eustodia,  that  is  in  their  power, 
xmi&t  their  command,  moved  at  thdr  dispose;  they  rest  in  their 
time,  and  receive  laws  ^m  their  authority,  and  admit  visitors  whom 
they  appoint,  and  must  be  employed  as  they  shall  suffer :  so  are  men 
who  are  in  the  Spirit;  that  is,  th^  believe  as  He  teaches,  they  work 
as  He  enables,  they  choose  what  He  calls  good,  they  are  friends  of 
His  friends,  and  they  hate  with  His  hatred :  with  this  only  difference, 
that  persons  in  custody  are  forced  to  do  what  their  keepers  please, 
and  nothing  is  free  but  their  wills;  but  they  that  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spirit  do  all  things  which  the  Spirit  commands,  but 
they  do  them  cheerfully;  and  their  will  is  now  the  prisoner,  but  it 
is  in  libera  custodia,  the  will  is  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  where  it 
desires  to  be,  and  it  cannot  easily  choose  any  thing  else  because  it  is 
extremelv  in  love  with  this ;  as  the  saints  and  angeb  in  their  state 
of  beatific  vision  cannot  choose  but  love  God,  and  yet  the  liber^  of 
their  choice  is  not  lessened  because  the  object  fills  all  the  capacities 
of  the  will  and  the  underetanding.  Indifferencj  to  an  object  is  the 
lowest  degree  of  liberbr,  and  supposes  unworthiness  or  defect  in 
the  object  or  the  appr^ension;  but  the  will  is  then  the  freest  and 
most  perfect  in  its  operation  when  it  ^tirdy  pursues  a  good  with  so 
certain  determination  and  clear  election  that  tne  contrary  evil  cannot 
come  into  dispute  or  pretence.  Such  in  our  proportions  is  the  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God ;  it  is  a  holy  and  amiable  captivi^  to  the  Spirit: 
the  will  of  man  is  in  love  with  those  chains  wUdi  ciraw  us  to  God, 
and  loves  the  fetters  that  confine  us  to  tiie  pleasures  and  religion  of 
the  kingdom.  And  as  no  man  will  complain  that  hia  temples  are 
restrained  and  his  head  is  prisoner  when  it  is  encircled  with  a  crown; 
80  when  the  Son  of  God  hath  made  us  free,  and  hath  only  subjected 
us  to  the  service  and  dominion  of  the  Spirit,  we  are  free  as  princes 
within  the  circles  of  their  diadem,  and  our  chains  are  bracelet,  and 
the  law  is  a  law  of  liberty,  and  'His  service  is  perfect  freedom;'  and 
the  more  we  are  subjects  the  more  we  shall  'reign  as  kings';'  and 
the  faster  we  run,  the  easier  is  our  burden;  and  Christ's  y^e  is  like 
feathers  to  a  bird,  not  loads,  but  helps  to  motion;  without  them  the 

»  [1  Cor.  iT.  S.] 
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body  falls;  and  we  do  not  pity  birds  when  in  summer  we  wish  them 
unfeathered  and  callow,  or  bald  as  eggs,  that  they  might  be  cooler 
and  lighter.  Such  is  the  load  and  captivity  of  the  soul  when  we  do 
the  work  of  God,  and  are  His  servants,  and  under  the  government 
of  the  Spirit.  They  that  strive  to  be  quit  of  this  subjection,  love  the 
libertv  of  outlaws,  and  the  licentiousness  of  anarchy,  and  the  freedom 
of  sad  widows  and  distressed  oi^hans :  for  so  re1>els,  and  fools,  and 
children,  long  to  be  rid  of  their  princes,  and  their  g^uardians,  and 
their  tutors,  that  they  may  be  accursed  without  law,  and  be  undone 
without  control,  and  be  ignorant  and  miserable  without  a  teacher 
and  without  discipline.  He  that  is  in  the  Spirit  is  under  tutors  and 
governors  until  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father,  just  as  all  great 
heirs  are ;  only  the  first  seizure  the  Spirit  makes  is  upon  the  will. 
He  that  loves  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  the  discipline  of  the  gospd,  he 
is  in  the  Spirit,  that  is,  in  the  Spirif  s  power. 

Upon  thb  foundation  the  apostle  hatn  built  these  two  propositions; 

1.  Whosoever  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His ; 
he  does  not  belong  to  Christ  at  all ;  he  is  not  partaker  of  His  spirit, 
and  therefore  shall  never  be  partaker  of  His  gloiy. 

2.  Whosoever  is  in  Christ  is  dead  to  sin,  and  lives  to  the  Spirit 
of  Christ :  that  is,  lives  a  spiritual,  a  holy,  and  a  sanctified  life. 

These  are  to  be  considered  distinctly. 

I.  All  that  belong  to  Christ  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Immedi- 
ately before  the  ascension  our  blessed  Saviour  bid  His  disciples 
"tfiiry  in  Jerusalem  till  they  should  receive  the  promise  of  the 
Father*  :*'  whosoever  stay  at  Jerusalem,  and  are  in  tiie  actual  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  God,  shall  certainlv  receive  this  promise; 
''for  it  is  made  to  you  and  to  your  children,''  saith  St.  Peter **,  "  and 
to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.''  All  shall  receive  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  the  promise  of  the  Father,  because  this  was  the 
great  instrument  of  distinction  between  the  law  and  the  gospel.  In 
the  law,  God  gave  His  spirit,  first,  to  some ;  secondly,  to  them  extra- 
regularly ;  thirdly,  without  solemnity ;  fourthly,  in  small  proportions, 
like  the  dew  upon  Gideon's  fleece;  a  Utile  portion  was  wet  some- 
times with  the  dew  of  heaven  when  all  the  earth  besides  was  drv. 
And  the  Jews  called  iifiliam  vocis^,  'the  daughter  of  a  voice,'  still, 
and  small,  and  seldom,  and  that  by  secret  whispers,  and  sometimes 
inarticulate,  by  way  of  enthusiasm  rather  than  of  instruction ;  and 
God  spake  by  the  prophets,  transmitting  the  sound  as  through  an 
organ  pipe,  things  which  themselves  oftentimes  understood  not.  But 
in  the  gospel  the  Spirit  is  given  without  measure*:  first  poured 
forth  upon  our  Head,  Christ  Jesus ;  then  descending  upon  the  beard 
of  Aaron,  the  fathers  of  the  church;  and  thence  falnng,  like  the 
tears  of  the  balsam  of  Judea,  upon  the  foot  of  the  plant,  upon  the 

■  [Luke  xxiv.  49.]  <  6^pna*  See  Buxlorf .  in  TOO.  n33.] 

b  tAcU  ii.  Z9.1  d  [See  Jo"hn  ia  34,  Gr.] 
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lowest  of  the  people.  And  this  is  given  regalarly  to  all  that  ask  it^ 
to  all  that  can  receive  it^  and  by  a  solemn  ceremony^  and  conveyed 
by  a  sacrament;  and  is  now  not  the  'daughter  of  a  voice'  but  the 
mother  of  many  voices^  of  divided  tongaes  and  united  hearts^  of  the 
tongues  of  prophets  and  the  dut^  of  saints^  of  the  sermons  of  apostles 
and  the  wisdom  of  governors ;  it  is  the  parent  of  boldness  ana  forti- 
tude to  marhrrs^  the  fountain  of  learning  to  doctors^  an  ocean  of  all 
things  excellent  to  all  who  are  within  the  ship  and  bounds  of  the 
catholic  church :  so  that  old  men  and  young  men^  maidens  and  boys^ 
the  scribe  and  the  unlearned^  the  judge  and  the  advocate^  the  priest 
and  the  people^  are  full  of  the  Spirit  if  they  belong  to  God.  Moses's 
wish  is  fttlfifled^  and  all  the  Loras  people  are  pro^ets  in  some  sense 
or  other. 

In  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  it  was  observed^  that  there  are  four 
great  cords  which  tie  the  heart  of  man  to  inconvenience  and  a  prison, 
making  it  a  servant  of  vanity  and  an  heir  of  corruption ;  Pleasure^ 
and  Pain ;  Fear^  and  Desire. 

n^f  ri  rrrpdxop9w  8*  Z\ow, 

These  are  they  that  exercise  all  the  wisdom  and  resolutions  of  man^ 
and  all  the  powers  that  Qod  hath  given  him ; 

X«pov0'(  ta2  KWcAcof  iy9pAr»y  Kdcip, 

said  Agathon*.  These  are  those  evil  spirits  that  possess  the  heart  of 
man^  and  mingle  with  all  his  actions ;  so  that  either  men  are  tempted 
to  lust,  by  pleasure;  or  secondly,  to  baser  arts,  by  covetousness ; 
or  thirdly,  to  impatience,  by  sorrow ;  or  fourthly,  to  dishonourable 
actions,  by  fear :  and  this  is  the  state  of  man  by  nature,  and  under 
the  law,  and  for  ever,  till  the  Spirit  of  God  came,  and  by  four  special 
operations  cured  these  four  inconveniences,  and  restrained  or  sweet- 
ened these  unwholesome  waters. 

§  1.  God  gave  us  His  spirit  that  we  might  be  insensible  of 
worldly  pleasures,  having  our  souls  wholly  filled  with  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly relishes.  For  when  God's  spirit  hath  entered  into  us,  and  pos- 
sessed us  as  His  temple  or  as  His  dwelling,  instantly  we  begin  to 
taste  Manna,  and  to  loathe  the  diet  of  Egypt ;  we  begin  to  consider 
concerning  heaven,  and  to  prefer  eternity  before  moments,  and  to 
love  the  peasures  of  the  soul  above  the  sottish  and  beastly  pleasures 
of  the  body.  Then  we  can  consider  that  the  pleasures  of  a  drunken 
meeting  cannot  make  recompense  for  the  pains  of  a  surfeit  and 
that  nighfs  intemperance,  much  less  for  the  torments  of  eternity ; 
then  we  are  quick  to  discern  that  the  itch  and  scab  of  lustful  appe- 

*  [E  coigeetan  Grotii ;  sed  Aristoni  adicribit  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  ii  20.  p.  486.] 
IV.  Z 
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tites  is  not  worth  the  charges  of  a  chiro^eon' ;  much  less  can  it  pay 
for  the  disgrace^  the  danger,  the  sickness,  the  death,  and  the  heiC 
of  lustful  persons.  Then  we  wonder  that  any  man  should  venture 
his  head  to  get  a  crown  unjustly,  or  that  for  the  hazard  of  a  victory 
he  should  throw  away  all  his  hopes  of  heaven  certainly. 

A  man  that  hath  tasted  of  Qod's  spirit  can  instantly  discern  the 
madness  that  is  in  rage,  the  folly  and  the  disease  that  is  in  envy, 
the  anguish  and  tediousness  that  is  in  lust,  the  dishonour  that  is 
in  hrei^ing  our  faith  and  teUing  a  lie ;  and  understands  things  truly 
as  they  are;  that  is,  that  charity  is  the  greatest  nobleness  in  the 
world;  that  religion  hath  in  it  the  greatest  pleasures;  that  temper- 
ance is  the  best  security  of  health ;  that  humility  is  the  surest  way 
to  honour.  And  all  these  relishes  are  nothing  but  antepasts  of 
heaven,  where  the  quintessence  of  all  these  pleasures  shall  be  swal- 
lowed for  ever;  where  the  chaste  shall  follow  the  Lamb,  and  the 
virgins  sing  there  where  the  mother  of  God  shall  reign,  and  the 
zedous  converters  of  souls  and  labourers  in  God's  vineyard  shall 
worship  eternally ;  where  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  do  wear  their 
crowns  of  righteousness ;  and  the  patient  prsons  shall  be  rewarded 
with  Job,  and  the  meek  persons  with  Christ  and  Moses,  and  all 
with  God :  the  very  expectation  of  which,  proceeding  from  a  hope 
begotten  in  us  by  Hhe  Spirit  of  manifestation,'  and  bred  up  and 
strengthened  by  '  the  Spirit  of  obsignation,'  is  so  delicious  an  enter- 
tainment of  all  our  reasonable  appetites,  that  a  spiritual  man  can 
no  more  be  removed  or  enticed  from  the  love  of  God  and  of  rehgion, 
than  the  moon  from  her  orb,  or  a  mother  from  loving  the  son  of 
her  joys  and  of  her  sorrows. 

This  was  observed  by  St.  Peterfif;  "As  new-bom  babes,  desire 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby ;  if  so  be 
that  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious."  When  once  we 
have  tasted  the  grace  of  God,  the  sweetnesses  of  His  spirit,  then 
no  food  but  'the  food  of  angels V  no  cup  but  'the  cup  of  salva- 
tion*,' the  '  divining  cup  V  ^  which  we  dnnk  salvation  to  our  God, 
and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  with  ravishment  and  thanks- 
giving. And  there  is  no  greater  external  testimony  that  we  are 
in  the  Spirit  and  that  the  Spirit  dwells  in  us,  than  if  we  find  joy 
and  delight  and  spiritual  pleasures  in  the  greatest  mysteries  of  our 
religion;  if  we  communicate  often,  and  that  with  appetite,  and  a 
forward  choice,  and  an  unwearied  devotion,  and  a  heart  truly  fixed 
upon  God  and  upon  the  offices  of  a  holy  worship.  He  that  loathes 
good  meat  is  sick  at  heart,  or  near  it ;  and  he  that  despises,  or  hath 
not  a  holy  appetite  to,  the  food  of  angels,  the  wine  of  elect  souls, 
is  fit  to  succeed  the  prodigal  at  his  banquet  of  sin  and  husks,  and 
to  be  partaker  of  the  table  of  devils :  but  all  they  who  have  God's 

'  ['surgeon/  in  first  ed.J  f  [1  Pet.  ii.  ?.]  *»  [Ps.  Ixxviii.  26.] 

»  [Ps.  cxtL  12.]  k  [Gen.  xUt.  5.] 
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spirit  love  to  feast  at  the*  supper  of  the  Lamb,  and  have  no  appetites 
but  what  are  of  the  Spirit  or  servants  to  the  Spirit.  I  have  read 
of  a  spiritual  person  who  saw  heaven  but  in  a  dream^  but  such 
as  made  ^:eat  impression  upon  him^  and  was  represented  with 
vigorous  and  pertinacious  phantasms  not  easily  disbanding;  and 
when  he  awaked  he  knew  not  his  cell^  he  remembered  not  him  that 
slept  in  the  same  dorter^  nor  could  tell  how  night  and  day  were 
distinguished,  nor  could  discern  oil  from  wine;  but  called  out  for 
his  vision  again ;  Sedde  mihi  campos  meoafloridos,  eolumnam  aUream, 
camilem  Hieronymum,  assUtentes  an^elos^  'give  me  my  fields  again, 
my  most  delicious  fields,  my  pillar  of  a  fflorious  light,  my  companion 
St.  Hierome,  my  assistant  angels.'  Ana  this  last^  till  he  was  told 
of  his  duty  and  matter  of  obedience,  and  the  fear  of  a  sin  had  disen-. 
channed  him,  and  caused  him  to  take  care  lest  he  lose  the  substance 
out  of  greediness  to  possess  the  shadow. 

And  if  it  were  given  to  any  of  us  to  see  paradise  or  the  third 
heaven,  as  it  was  to  St.  Paul,  could  it  be  that  ever  we  should  love 
any  thmg  but  Christ,  or  follow  any  guide  but  the  Spirit,  or  desire 
any  thing  but  heaven,  or  understand  any  thing  to  be  pleasant  but 
what  shall  lead  thither  P  Now  what  a  vision  can  do,  that  the  Spirit 
doth  certainly  to  them  that  entertain  Him.  They  that  have  Him 
really  and  not  in  pretence  only,  are  certainly  great  despisers  of  the 
things  of  the  world.  The  Spirit  doth  not  create  or  enlarge  our 
appetites  of  things  below;  spuitual  men  are  not  designed  to  reim 
upon  earth,  but  to  reign  over  their  lusts  and  sottish  appetites.  The 
Spirit  doth  not  inflame  our  thirst  of  wealth,  but  extinguishes  it,  and 
makes  us  to  'esteem  all  things  as  loss,  and  as  dung,  so  that  we 
mav  ^ain  Christ*";'  no  gain  then  is  pleasant  but  godliness,  no 
ambition  but  loneings  after  heaven,  no  revenge  but  agamst  ourselves 
for  sinning;  nothing  but  God  and  Christ:  Deus  meua,  et  omnia: 
and,  date  nobis  animas,  eatera  vobis  tolUte^,  as  the  king  of  Sodom 
said  to  Abraham ;  '  Secure  but  the  souls  to  us,  and  take  our  goods.' 
Indeed,  this  is  a  good  sign  that  we  have  the  Spirit. 

St.  John  spake  a  hard  saying,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  manifestation 
we  are  all^  taught  to  understand  it,  "  'Wnosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin,  for  His  seed  remaineth  in  him ;  and  he  cannot  sin, 
because  he  is  bom  of  God^^."  The  seed  of  Gh>d  is  the  Spirit,  which 
hath  a  plastic  power  to  efform  us  in  stmilitudinem  fiUamm  Dei,  'into 
the  image  of  the  sons  of  God;'  and  as  long  as  this  remains  in  us, 
while  the  Spirit  dwells  in  us,  we  cannot  sin ;  that  is,  it  is  against  our 
natures,  our  reformed  natures,  to  sin.  And  as  we  say,  we  cannot 
endure  such  a  potion,  we  cannot  su£fer  such  a  pain ;  that  is,  we  can- 
not without  great  trouble,  we  cannot  without  doing  violence  to  our 
nature;  so  m  spiritual  men,  all  that  are  bom  of  God,  and  the  seed 

>  [Vid.  p.  ISO  inpr.]  •  [•  also/  in  flret  ed.] 

-  fPhil  ill.  8.]  f  [1  Epist.  iii.  9.] 

B  [Gen.  ST.  21.] 
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of  God  remains  iu  them,  they  'cannot  sin/  cannot  without  trouble, 
and  doing  against  their  natures,  and  their  most  passionate  inclina- 
tions. A  man,  if  you  speak  naturally,  can  masticate  gums,  and  he 
can  break  his  own  legs,  and  he  can  sip  up  by  little  draughts  mixtures 
of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  of  henbane  or  the  deadly  nightshade;  but 
he  cannot  do  this  naturally  or  willingly,  cheerfully  or  with  delight. 
Every  sin  is  against  a  good  man^s  nature ;  he  is  ill  at  ease  when  he 
hath  missed  his  usual  prayers,  he  is  amazed  if  he  have  fallen  into  an 
error,  he  is  infinitely  ashamed  of  his  imprudence ;  he  remembers  a 
sin  as  he  thinks  of  an  enemy  or  the  horrors  of  a  midnight  apparition: 
for  all  his  capacities,  his  understanding,  and  his  choosing  faculties, 
are  filled  up  with  the  opinion  and  persuasions,  with  the  love  and  with 
the  desires  of  God.  And  this,  1  say,  is  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Spirit,  which  God  hath  given  to  us  as  an  antidote  against  worldly 
pleasures.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  joins  them  as  consequent  to  each 
other :  ''  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened, 
and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenlv  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  comeP,"  &c.  First,  we  are  enlightened  in  baptism, 
and  by '  the  Spirit  of  manifestation,'  the  revelations  of  the  gospel ;  then 
we  relish  and  taste  interior  excellencies,  and  we  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  'the  Spirit  of  confirmation,'  and  He  gives  us  a  taste  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  that  is,  of  the  great  efficacy  that  is 
in  the  article  of  eternal  life  to  persuade  us  to  religion  and  holy 
living;  then  we  feel  that  as  the  oelief  of  that  article  dwells  upon 
our  understanding  and  is  incorporated  into  our  wills  and  choice, 
so  we  grow  powerful  to  resist  sin  by  the  strengths  of  the  Spirit, 
to  defy  all  carnal  pleasure,  and  to  suppress  and  mortify  it  by  the 
powers  of  this  article;  those  are  "the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.'' 

§  '2.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  all  who  truly  belong  to  Christ, 
as  an  antidote  against  sorrows,  against  impatience,  against  the  evil 
accidents  of  the  world,  and  against  the  oppression  and  sinking  of 
our  spirits  under  the  cross.  There  are  in  scripture  noted  two  births 
besides  the  natural;  to  which  also  by  analogy  we  may  add  a  third. 
The  first  is,  to  be  '  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit^J.'  It  is  iv  bib,  bvoiv, 
one  thing  signified  by  a  divided  appellative,  by  two  substantives, 
''  water  and  the  Spirit,"  that  is,  Spiritua  aqueu^,  the  '  Spirit  moving 
upon  the  waters  of  baptism.'  The  second  is,  to  be  bom  of  Spirit 
and  fir^  ;  for  so  Christ  was  promised  to  "  baptize  us  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire',"  that  is,  cum  Spiritu  igneo,  'with  a  fiery 
Spirit,'  the  Spiiit  as  it  descended  in  Pentecost  in  the  shape  of  fiery 
tongues.  And  as  the  watery  Spirit  washed  away  the  sins  of  the 
church,  so  the  Spirit  of  fire  enkindles  charity  and  the  love  of  God. 


P  [Heb.  vi.  4.]  «  [John  ui.  5.]  '  [Matt  iii  11.] 
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T6  TTvp  KaBalp€i,  rh  t/dcop  ityvlC^i,  sajs  Plutarcli' ;  the  Spirit  is  the 
same  under  both  the  titles^  and  it  enables  the  church  with  gifts  and 
graces.  And  from  these  there  is  another  operation  of  the  new  birth^ 
but  tlie  same  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  rejoicing,  or  spiritua  eaniUans, 
spiriius  latitia;  "Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  'joy' 
and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost*."  There  is  a  certain  joy  and  spiritual 
rejoicing  that  accompanies  them  in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  doth 
dwell ;  a  joy  in  the  midst  of  sorrow :  a  joy  given  to  aUay  the  sorrows 
of  secular  troubles,  and  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  persecution.  This 
St.  Paul  notes  to  this  purpose :  "  And  ye  became  foUowers  of  us, 
and  of  the  Lord,  having  received  the  word  in  much  ai&iction,  with 
joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost «."  Worldly  afiBictions  and  spiritual  joys  may 
very  well  dwell  together ;  and  if  God  did  not  supply  us  out  of  His 
storehouses,  the  sorrows  of  this  world  would  be  mere  and  unmixed, 
and  the  troubles  of  persecution  wduld  be  too  great  for  natural  confi- 
dences. For  who  shall  make  him  recompense  that  lost  his  life  in  a 
duel,  fought  about  a  draught  of  wine,  or  a  cheaper  woman  P  What 
arguments  shall  invite  a  man  to  suffer  torments  in  testimony  of  a 
proposition  of  natural  philosophy  P  And  by  what  instruments  shall 
we  comfort  a  man  who  is  sick  and  poor,  and  disgraced,  and  vicious, 
and  lies  cursing,  and  despairs  of  any  thing  hereafter  P  That  man's 
condition  proclaims  what  it  is  to  want  the  Spirit  of  God,  '  the  Spirit 
of  comfort.'  Now  this  Spirit  of  comfort  is  the  hope  and  confidence, 
the  certain  expectation,  of  partaking  in  the  inheritance  of  Jesus; 
this  is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints ;  this  is  the  refreshment 
of  all  wearied  travellers,  the  cordial  of  all  languishing  sinners,  the 
support  of  the  scrupulous,  the  guide  of  the  doubtful,  the  anchor  of 
timorous  and  fluctuiEiting  souls,  the  confidence  and  the  staff  of  the 
penitent.  He  that  is  deprived  of  his  whole  estate  for  a  good  con- 
science, by  the  Spirit  he  meets  tiiis  comfort,  that  he  shall  find  it 
again  with  advantage  in  the  day  of  restitution :  and  this  comfort  was 
so  manifest  in  the  first  days  of  Christianity,  that  it  was  no  infre- 
quent thing  to  see  holy  persons  court  a  martyrdom  with  a  fondness 
as  great  as  is  our  impatience  and  timorousness  in  every  persecution. 
Till  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  upon  us,  we  are  6kiy6y^v%o\; 

loopis  nos  atque  poiiUi 

Finxerunt  anixni  * ; 

we  have  [  little  souls,'  little  faith,  and  as  little  patience ;  we  fall  at 
every  stumbling-block,  and  sink  under  every  temptation;  and  our 
hearts  fail  us,  and  we  die  for  fear  of  death,  and  lose  our  souls  to 
preserve  our  estates  or  our  persons,  till  the  Spirit  of  God  'fills  us 
with  joy  in  believing :'  and  a  man  that  is  in  a  great  joy,  cares  not 

•  [Qu«it  Rom.  init,  torn.  tu.  p.  70.]  ■  [1  Thcs.  L  6.] 

•  [Rom.  IT.  13.]  «  fVid.  Uor.  tat  i.  4.  lin.  17.] 
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for  any  trouble  that  is  less  than  his  joy;  and  God  hath  taken  so  great 
care  to  secure  this  to  us,  that  He  hath  turned  it  into  a  precept>  *^  Be- 
joice  evermore*  /'  and,  "  Bejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say 
rejoice'/'  But  this  rejoicing  must  be  only  in  the  hope  tibat  is  laid 
up  for  us,  kv  iKifCbi  x<^povT€s'  so  the  apostle,  'rejoicing  in  hope*/ 
I^r  although  God  sometimes  makes  a  cup  of  sensible  comfort  to 
overflow  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  thereby  loves  to  refresh  his  sorrows ; 
yet  that  is  from  a  secret  principle  not  regularly  given,  not  to  be 
waited  for,  not  to  be  prayed  for,  and  it  mav  fail  ua  if  we  think  upon 
it :  but  the  hope  of  bfe  eternal  can  never  fail  us,  and  the  ioy  of  that 
is  great  enough  to  make  us  suffer  any  thing,  or  to  do  any  thing. 

—  Ibimus,  ibimnt, 
Utcanque  prscedes,  supremum 
Carpera  iter  eomitet  panti«  ; 

to  death,  to  bands,  to  poverty,  to  banishment,  to  tribunals,  any 
whither  in  hope  of  hfe  eternal :  as  long  as  this  anchor  holds,  we  may 
suffer  a  storm,  but  cannot  suffer  shipwreck.  And  I  desire  you  by 
the  way  to  observe  how  good  a  God  we  serve,  and  how  excdlent  a 
religion  Christ  taught,  when  one  of  His  great  precepts  is  that  we 
should  ''rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad^:''  and  God  nath  given  us 
the  spirit  of  rejoicing,  not  a  sullen  mehincholy  spirit,  not  the  spirit  of 
bondage  or  of  a  slave,  but  the  Spirit  of  His  Son,  consigning  us  by  a 
holy  conscience  to  'joys  unspeakable  and  full  of  gloiy^'  And  m>m 
hence  you  may  also  mfer  that  those  who  sink  under  a  persecution,  or 
are  impatient  in  a  sad  accident,  they  put  out  their  own  fires  which 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  kindled«  and  lose  those  glories  which 
stand  oehind  the  doud. 


8EBM0N  n, 

§  S.  The  Spirit  of  Gbd  is  given  us  as  an  antidote  against  evil  con- 
cupiscences ana  sinful  desires,  and  is  then  called  'the  Spirit  of  prayer 
and  supplication/  For  ever  since  the  affections  of  the  outward  man 
prevailed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  soul,  all  our  desires  were  sensual,  and 
therefore  hurtful :  for  ever  after  our  body  grew  to  be  our  enemy.  In 
the  loosenesses  of  nature,  and  amongst  the  ignorance  or  imperfec- 
tion of  gentile  philosophy,  men  used  to  pray  with  their  hands  full 
of  rapine,  and  their  mouths  of  blood,  and  their  hearts  of  malice; 
and  they  prayed  accordingly  for  an  opportunity  to  steal,  for  a  fair 
body,  for  a  prosperous  revenge,  for  a  prevailing  malice,  for  the  satis- 

«  [1  Thes.  ▼.  16.]  •  [HoT.ocLiL  17.] 

J  [Phil.  IT.  4.]  »  I  Matt.  T.  12,] 

»  [Rom.  xii.  12.]  •  tl  Pet  i.  8.] 
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faction  of  whatsoever  they  cotild  be  tempted  to  by  any  object^  by  any 
lust,  by  any  devil  whatsoever. 

The  Jews  were  better  taught;  for  God  was  their  teacher,  and  He 
gave  the  Spirit  to  them  in  single  rays.  But  as  the  '  Spirit  of  obsig« 
nation '  was  given  to  them  under  a  seal,  and  within  a  veil,  so  the 
'  Spirit  of  manifestation,'  or  '  patefaction,'  was  like  the  gem  of  a  vine^ 
or  the  bud  of  a  rose,  plain  indices  and  significations  of  life,  and  prin- 
ciples of  juice  and  sweetness,  but  yet  scarce  out  of  the  doors  of  their 
causes :  they  had  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  and  revelations  to  them 
were  given  as  catechism  is  taught  to  our  children ;  which  they  read 
with  the  eye  of  a  bird,  and  speuk  with  the  tongue  of  a  bee,  and  un- 
derstand with  the  heart  of  a  child ;  that  is,  weakly  and  imper- 
fectly. And  they  understood  so  little  that,  first,  they  thought  God 
heard  them  not  unless  they  spake  their  prayers,  at  least  efforming 
their  words  within  their  lips;  and  secondly,  their  forms  of  prayer 
were  so  few  and  seldom,  that  to  teach  a  form  of  prayer  or  to  compose 
a  collect  was  thought  a  work  fit  for  a  prophet  or  the  founder  of  an 
institution.  Add  to  this,  thirdly,  that,  as  their  promises  were  tem- 
poral, so  were  their  hopes;  as  were  their  hopes,  so  were  their  desires; 
and  according  to  their  desires,  so  were  their  prayers.  And  although 
the  psalms  of  David  was  their  great  office,  and  the  treasury  of  devo- 
tion to  their  nation,  and  very  worthily ;  yet  it  was  full  of  wishes  for 
temporals,  invocations  of  God  the  avenger,  on  God  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
on  God  the  enemy  of  their  enemies :  and  they  desired  their  nation  to 
be  prospered,  and  themselves  blessed  and  distinguished  from  all  the 
world,  by  the  effects  of  such  desires.  This  was  the  state  of  prayer 
in  their  synagogues ;  save  only  that  it  had  also  this  allay,  fourthly, 
that  their  addresses  to  God  were  crass,  material,  typical,  and  full  of 
shadows  and  imagery,  pattenis  of  things  to  come;  and  so  in  its 
very  being  and  constitution  was  relative  and  imperfect.  But  that 
we  may  see  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  us,  God  hath 
poured  His  spirit  into  our  hearts,  *  the  Spirit  of  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion ;'  and  now, 

1.  Christians  'pray  in  their  spirit^,'  with  sighs  and  groans^  and 
know  that  God  who  dwells  within  them  can  as  clearly  distinguish 
those  secret  accents,  and  read  their  meaning  in  the  Spirit  as  plunly, 
as  He  knows  the  voice  of  His  own  thunder,  or  could  discern  the 
letter  of  the  law  written  in  the  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of 
God. 

2.  Likewise  "  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities ;  for  we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought'.''  That  is,  when  God  sends  an 
afiSiction  or  persecution  upon  ns,  w^e  are  indeed  extreme  apt  to  laj 
our  hand  upon  the  wound,  and  never  take  it  off  but  when  we  Uft  it 
np  in  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  that  sadness ;  and  then  we  pray  fer- 
vently to  be  cured  of  a  sickness,  to  be  delivered  from  a  tyrant,  to  be 

^  [Eph.  vi.  18.]  •  [Rom.  riii  26.] 
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snatched  firom  the  grave^  not  to  perish  in  the  danger.  Bat  the  Spirit 
of  God  hath  from  all  sad  accidents  drawn  the  veil  of  error  and  the 
cloud  of  intolerableness,  and  hath  taught  us  that  our  hiqapiness  cannot 
consist  in  freedom  or  deliverances  from  persecutions^  but  in  patience, 
resignation,  and  noble  sufferance;  and  that  we  are  not  then  so 
blessed  when  God  hath  turned  our  scourges  into  ease  and  delicacy, 
as  when  we  convert  our  veiy  scorpions  into  the  exercise  of  virtues : 
so  that  now  the  Spirit  having  hdped  our  infirmities,  that  is,  com- 
forted our  weaknesses  and  afflictions,  our  sorrows  and  impatience,  by 
this  proposition,  that  'all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  them 
that  fear  God%'  He  hath  taught  us  to  pray  for  grace,  for  patience 
under  the  cross,  for  charity  to  our  persecutors,  for  rejoicing  in  tribu- 
lations, for  perseverance  and  boldness  in  the  fsath,  and  for  whatsoever 
will  bring  us  safely  to  heaven. 

3.  Whereas  only  a  Moses  or  a  Samuel,  a  David  or  a  Daniel,  a 
John  the  baptist  or  the  Messias  himself,  could  describe  and  incQte 
forms  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  to  the  time  and  accent  of  heaven ; 
now  every  wise  and  good  man  is  instructed  perfectly  in  the  scriptures, 
which  are  the  writings  of  the  Spirit,  what  things  he  may,  and  what 
things  he  must  ask  for. 

4.  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  our  services  to  be  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual, holy,  and  effects  of  choice  and  religion,  the  consequent  of  a 
spiritual  sacrifice  and  of  a  holy  union  with  God.  The  prayer  of  a 
Christian  is  with  the  effects  of  the  'Spirit  of  sanctification;'  and 
then  we  pray  with  the  Spirit  when  we  pray  with  holiness,  which  is 
the  great  fruit,  the  principal  gift,  of  the  Spirit.  And  this  is  by 
St.  James'  called  ''  the  prayer  of  faith,'^  and  is  said  to  be  certain  that 
it  shall  prevail :  such  a  praying  with  the  Spirit  when  our  prayers  are 
the  voices  of  our  spirits,  and  our  spirits  are  first  taught,  then  sancti- 
fied, by  God's  spirit,  shall  never  mil  of  its  effect;  because  then  it  is 
that  ''the  Spirit  himself  maketh  intercession  for  ns^;"  that  is,  hadi 
enabled  us  to  do  it  upon  His  strengths ;  we  speak  His  sense,  we 
live  His  life,  we  breathe  His  accents,  we  desire  in  order  to  His  pur- 
poses, and  our  persons  are  gracious  hj  His  holiness,  and  are  accepted 
by  His  interpellation  and  intercession  in  the  act  and  offices  of  Christ : 
this  is  'praying  with  the  Spirit^.'  To  which  by  way  of  explication  I 
add  these  two  annexes  of  holy  prayer,  in  respect  of  which  also  every 
good  man  prays  with  the  Spirit ; — 

6.  The  Sprit  gives  us  great  relish  and  appetite  to  our  prayers : 
and  this  St.  Paul*  calls  "serving  of  God  in  his  spirit,''  &  Trvejiiarl 
fiov ;  that  is,  with  a  willing  mind :  not  as  Jonas  did  his  errand,  but 
as  Christ  did  die  for  us ;  He  was  straitened  till  He  had  accomplished 
it.  And  they  that  say  their  prayers  out  of  custom  only,  or  to  comply 
with  external  circumstances  or  collateral  advantages,  or  pray  with 

«  rVid.  Rom.  viii.  28.]  n  [1  Cor.  »▼.  15.] 

'  fChap.  ▼.  15.]  I  [Rom.  i.  9.] 

f  [Rom.  Yiii.  26.] 
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trouble  and  unwillingness,  give  a  very  great  testimony  that  they  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  within  them,  that  Spirit  which  maketh  inter- 
cession for  the  saints :  but  he  that  delighteth  in  his  prayers,  not  by  a 
sensible  or  fantastic  pleasure,  but  whose  choice  dwells  in  his  prayers, 
and  whose  conversation  is  with  God  in  holy  living  and  praying  ac- 
cordingly, that  man  hath  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  therefore  belongs 
to  Chnst ;  for  by  this  Spirit  it  is  that  Christ  prays  in  heaven  for  us : 
and  if  we  do  not  pray  on  earth  in  the  same  manner  according  to  our 
measures,  we  had  as  good  hold  our  peace ;  our  prayers  are  an  abomi- 
nable sacrifice,  and  send  up  to  God  no  better  a  perfume  than  if  we 
burned  aasa  fcetida^  or  the  raw  flesh  of  a  murdered  man  upon  the 
altar  of  incense. 

6.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  prayer  helps  our  infirmities,  by 
giving  us  confidence  and  importunity.  I  put  them  together :  for  as 
OTir  faith  is  and  our  trust  in  God,  so  is  our  hope,  and  so  is  our 
praver ;  weary  or  lasting,  long  or  short,  not  in  words,  but  in  works 
ana  in  desires.  For  the  words  of  prayer  are  no  part  of  the  spirit  of 
prayer;  words  may  be  the  body  of  it,  but  the  spirit  of  prayer 
always  consists  in  holiness,  that  is,  in  holy  desires  and  holy  actions. 
Words  are  not  properly  capable  of  being  holy ;  all  words  are  in  them- 
selves servants  of  things ;  and  the  holiness  of  a  prayer  is  not  at  all 
concerned  in  the  manner  of  its  expression,  but  in  the  spirit  of  it, 
that  is,  in  the  violence  of  its  desires,  and  the  innocence  of  its  ends^ 
and  the  continuance  of  its  employment.  This  is  the  verification  of 
that  great  prophecy  which  Christ  made,  that '  in  all  the  world  the 
true  worshippers  should  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth^/  that  is, 
with  a  pure  mind,  with  holy  desires,  for  spiritual  things,  according  to 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  intercession,  with 
perseverance,  with  charity  or  love.  That  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
these  are  the  spiritualities  of  the  gospel,  and  the  formalities  of  prayer 
as  they  are  christian  and  evangelical. 

7.  Some  men  have  thought  of  a  seventh  way^,  and  explicate  our 
praying  in  the  Spirit  by  a  mere  volubility  of  langu^e  :  which  indeed 
18  a  direct  undervaluing  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ,  'the  Spirit 
of  manifestation'  and  'intercession:'  it  is  to  retom  to  the  materiality 
and  imperfection  of  the  law ;  it  is  to  worship  God  in  outward  forms, 
and  to  think  that  God's  service  consists  in  shells  and  rinds,  in  lips 
and  voices,  in  shadows  and  images  of  things ;  it  is  to  retire  from 
Christ  to  Moses,  and  at  the  best  it  is  a  going  from  real  graces  to  ima- 
ginary gifts.  And  when  praying  with  the  Spirit  hath  in  it  so  many 
excellencies,  and  consists  of  so  many  parts  of  holiness  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  is  an  act  of  the  inner  man ;  we  shall  be  infinitelv  mistaken 
if  we  let  go  this  substance  and  catch  at  a  shadow,  and  sit  down 
and  rest  in  the  imagination  of  an  improbable,  unnecessaiy,  useless 
gift  of  speaking,  to  which  the  nature  of  many  men,  and  the  art  of 

^  [So  vol  ▼.  p.  303.]     *  [John  iv.  28.]     »  [See  tol.  ▼.  •  Apol.  for  set  fonns*  &c.] 
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all  learned  men^  and  the  very  use  and  confidence  of  ignorant  men,  is 
too  abundantly  sufficient.  Let  us  not  so  despise  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
as  to  make  it  no  other  than  the  breath  of  our  lungs.  For  though  it 
might  be  possible  that  at  the  first,  and  when  forms  of  prayer  were 
few  and  seldom,  the  Spirit  of  God  might  dictate  the  very  words  to 
the  apostles  and  first  Christians,  yet  it  follows  not  that  therefore  He 
does  so  stiU  to  all  that  pretend  praying  with  the  Spirit.  For  if  He 
did  not  then  at  the  first  dictate  words  (as  we  know  not  whether  He 
did  or  no),  why  shall  He  be  supposed  to  do  so  now?  If  He  did 
then,  it  follows  that  He  does  not  now,  because  His  doing  it  then 
was  sufficient  for  all  men  since;  for  so  the  forms  taught  by  the 
Spirit  were  patterns  for  others  to  imitate  in  all  the  descending  ages 
of  the  church.  There  was  once  an  occasion  so  great  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  did  think  it  a  work  fit  for  Him  to  teach  a  man  to  weave  silk, 
or  embroider  gold,  or  work  in  brass,  as  it  happened  to  BezaLed  and 
Aholiab^;  but  then  every  weaver  or  worker  in  brass  may  by  the  same 
reason  pretend  that  he  works  by  the  Spirit  as  that  he  prays  by  the 
Spirit,  if  by  prayer  he  means  forming  the  words.  For  almough  in 
the  case  of  working  it  was  certain  that  the  Spirit  did  teach,  in  the 
ease  of  inditing  or  forming  the  words  it  is  not  certain  whether  He  did 
or  no :  yet  because  in  both  it  was  extraordinary,  if  it  was  at  all,  and 
ever  since  in  both  it  is  infinitely  needless ;  to  pretend  the  Spirit  in 
forms  of  every  man's  making  even  though  they  be  of  contrary  reli- 
gions and  pray  one  against  the  other,  it  may  serve,  an  end  of  a  fan- 
tastic and  hypochondriacal  religion  or  a  secret  ambition,  but  not  the 
ends  of  God  or  the  honour  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Jews  in  their  declensions  to  folly  and  idolatry  did  worship  the 
stone  of  imagination™,  that  is,  certain  smooth  images  in  which  by 
art-magic  pictures  and  Uttle  faces  were  represented,  declaring  hidden 
things  and  stolen  goods;  and  God  severely  forbad  this  baseness. 
But  we  also  have  taken  up  this  foUy,  and  worship  the  stone  of  ima- 
gination :  we  beget  imperfect  phantasms  and  speculative  images  in 
our  fancy,  and  we  fall  down  and  worship  them ;  never  considering 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  never  appears  through  such  spectres.  Prayer 
is  one  of  the  noblest  exercises  of  christian  religion,  or  rather  it  is 
that  duty  in  which  all  graces  are  concentred.  Prayer  is  charity,  it  is 
faith,  it  is  a  conformity  to  God's  will,  a  desiring  according  to  the 
desires  of  heaven,  an  imitation  of  Christ's  intercession,  and  prayer 
must  suppose  all  holiness,  or  else  it  is  nothing;  and  therefore  all 
that  in  which  men  need  God's  spirit,  all  that  is  in  order  to  prayer. 
Baptism  is  but  a  prayer,  and  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
is  but  a  prayer ;  a  prayer  of  sacrifice  representative,  and  a  prayer  of 
oblation,  and  a  prayer  of  intercession,  and  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
And  obedience  is  a  prayer,  and  begs  and  procures  blessings :  and  if 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  sancti&ed  the  whole  man,  then  He  hath  sane* 

•  [Exod.  xxxl  2, 6.]  ■  [n^?fc^  {^K.— Ley.  xxvi  I.] 
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tified  ibe  prayer  of  the  man^  and  not  till  then.  And  if  ever  there 
was  or  could  be  any  other  praying  with  the  Spirit^  it  was  such  a  one 
as  a  wicked  man  might  have;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  note  of 
distinction  between  the  good  and  bad,  between  the  saints  and  men 
of  the  world.  But  this  only  which  I  have  described  from  the  foun- 
tains of  scripture  is  that  which  a  good  man  can  have,  and  therefore 
this  is  it  in  which  we  ought  to  rejoice;  'that  he  that  glories,  may 
glory  in  the  Lord"/ 

n.  Thus  I  have,  as  I  could,  described  the  eflluxes  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  us  in  His  great  channels.  But  the  great  effect  of  them 
is  this :  that  as  by  the  arts  of  the  spirits  of  darkness  and  our  own 
malice  our  souls  are  turned  into  flesh,  not  in  the  natural  sense  but  in 
the  moral  and  theological,  and  animalis  homo  is  the  same  with  car^ 
nalis,  that  is,  his  soul  is  a  servant  of  the  passions  and  desires  of  the 
flesh,  and  ia  flesh  in  its  operations  and  ends,  in  its  principles  and 
actions :  so  on  the  other  side  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  'Uhe  promise 
of  the  Father®,"  and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  are 
not  only  recovered  from  the  state  of  flesh  and  reduced  back  to  the 
entireness  of  animal  operations,  but  they  are  heightened  into  spirit, 
and  transformed  into  a  new  nature.  And  this  is  a  new  article,  and 
now  to  be  considered. 

St.  HieromeP  tells  of  the  custom  of  the  empire,  when  a  tyrant  was 
overcome,  they  used  to  break  the  head  of  his  statues,  and  upon  the 
same  trunk  to  set  the  head  of  the  conqueror,  and  so  it  passea  wholly 
for  the  new  prince.  So  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  :  as  soon  as 
the  tyrant  sin  is  overcome,  and  a  new  heart  is  put  into  us,  or  that 
we  serve  under  a  new  head,  instantiy  we  have  a  new  name  given  us, 
and  we  are  esteemed  a  new  creation ;  and  not  only  changed  in  man- 
ners, but  we  have  a  new  nature  within  us,  even  a  third  part  of  an 
essential  constitution.  This  may  seem  strange;  and  indeed  it  is  so, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  great  luysteriousnesses  of  the  gospel.  Every  man 
naturally  consists  of  soul  and  body;  but  every  christian  man  that 
belongs  to  Christ,  hath  more,  for  he  hath  body,  and  soul,  and  spirit. 
My  text  is  plain  for  it :  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  His.'*  And  by  '  Spirit'  is  not  meant  only  the  graces 
of  God,  and  His  gifts  enabUng  us  to  do  holy  things :  there  is  more 
belongs  to  a  good  man  than  so.  But  as  when  God  made  man.  He 
made  him  after  His  own  image,  and  breathed  into  him  the  spirit  of 
life,  and  he  was  made  in  animam  viventem%  'into  a  living  soul;' 
then  he  was  made  a  man :  so  in  the  new  creation,  Christ,  '  by  whom 
God  made  both  the  worlds','  intends  to  conform  us  to  His  image,  and 
He  hath  given  us  "the  Spirit  of  adoption*,"  by  which  we  are  made 
sons  of  God ;  and  by  the  spirit  of  a  new  life  we  are  made  new  creatures, 

n  ri  Cor.  i.  SI;  2  Cor.  x.  17.]  '  [Gen.  iL  7.] 

•  f  Acta  i.  4.]  '  f  Heb.  I  2.] 

V  [Comment  in  AbftO.  iii.  14.  torn.  '  [Rom.  viii.  15.] 
ill  coL  16S5.] 
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capable  of  a  new  state^  entitled  to  another  manner  of  doration^ 
enabled  to  do  new  and  greater  actions  in  order  to  liigher  ends ;  we 
have  new  aflFections,  new  understandings,  new  wills :  Vetera  transie- 
runt,  et  ecce  omnia  nova  facta  sunt*,  '  all  things  are  become  new/ 
And  this  is  called  'the  seed  of  GodV  when  it  relates  to  the  principle 
and  cause  of  this  production;  but  the  thing  that  is  produced  is  a 
spirit,  and  that  is  as  much  in  nature  beyond  a  soul  as  a  soul  is  be- 
yond a  body. — ^This  great  mystery  I  should  not  utter  but  upon  the 
greatest  authority  in  the  world,  and  from  an  infallible  doctor;  I 
mean  St.  Paul,  who  from  Christ  taught  the  Church  more  secrets  than 
all  the  whole  college  besides.  "  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify 
you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God  that  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and 
Dody,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Chnst":*'  we  are  not  sanctified  wholly,  nor  preserved  in  safety,  unless 
besides  our  souls  and  bodies  our  spirit  also  be  kept  blameless.  This 
distinction  is  nice,  and  infinitely  above  human  reason:  but  ''the 
word  of  God,'^  saith  the  same  apostle*,  "  is  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  the  soul  and  the 
spirit '"  and  that  hath  taught  us  to  distinguish  the  principle  of  a 
new  life  from  the  principle  of  the  old,  the  celestial  from  the  natural; 
and  thus  it  is ; — 

The  spirit,  as  I  now  discourse  of  it,  is  a  principle  infused  into  us 
by  God  when  we  become  His  children,  whereby  we  live  the  life  of 
grace,  and  understand  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  passions 
and  desires  of  things  beyond  and  contrary  to  our  natural  appetites, 
enabling  us  not  only  to  sobriety,  which  is  the  duty  of  the  body ;  not 
only  to  justice,  which  is  the  rectitude  of  the  soul ;  but  to  such  a  sanc- 
tity as  makes  us  like  to  God ;  for  so  saith  the  Spirit  of  God,  "  Be  ye 
holy,  as  I  am^ :"  '  be  pure,  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is 
pure,  as  He  is  perfect*  /  which  oecause  it  cannot  be  a  perfection  of 
degrees,  it  must  be  in  similitudvie  natures,  '  in  the  likeness  of  that 
nature'  which  God  hath  given  us  in  the  "new  birth,  that  by  it  we 
might  resemble  His  excellency  and  holiness.  And  this  I  conceive  to 
be  the  meaning  of  St.  Peter",  "  According  as  His  divine  power  hath 
given  us  all  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness,^'  that  is,  to  this 
new  life  of  godliness,  "  through  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  hath 
called  us  to  glory  and  virtue ;  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,  that  by  these  you  might  be  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature :"  so  we  read  it :  but  it  is  something  mistaken :  it 
is  not  TTJ  s  OfCas  (f}v<r€a>s,  'the*  divine  nature;  for  God's  nature  is 
indivisible  and  incommunicable ;  but  it  is  spoken  participative,  or 
per  analogiam,  '  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,'  that  is,  of  this  new  and 
godlike  nature  given  to  every  person  that  serves  God,  whereby  he  is 


■  [2Cor.v.  17] 
«  [  1  John  iii.  9.1 

■  [iThess.  V.  23.] 


y  [Lev.  xi.  44,  et  passim  Vet  Test— 
1  Pet.  i.  16.] 
«  [Matt.  V.  48.] 
»  [Heb.  iv.  12.]  '  [2  EpisL  i.  3,  4.] 
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sanctified^  and  made  the  child  of  QoA,  and  framed  into  the  likeness 
of  Christ.  The  Greeks  generally  c^ed  this  \ipia-fjLa,  'a  gracious 
gift/  an  extraordinary  superaddition  to  nature;  not  a  single  gift  in 
order  to  single  purposes^  out  an  universal  principle;  and  it  remains 
upon  all  good  men  during  their  lives^  and  after  their  death ;  and  is 
that '  white  stone'  spoken  of  in  the  Eevelation^,  ''  and  in  it  a  new 
name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth  but  he  that  hath  it :"  and  by 
this  God's-  sheep  at  the  day  of  judgment  shall  be  discerned  from  goats ; 
if  their  spirits  be  presented  to  God  pure  and  unblamable^  this  great 
xipt'(rfia,  this  talent  which  God  hath  given  to  all  Christians  to  im- 
prove in  the  banks  of  grace  and  of  religion,  if  they  bring  this  to  God 
increased  and  grown  up  to  the  fulness  of  the  measure  of  Christ  (for 
it  is  Christ's  spirit,  and  as  it  is  in  us  it  is  called  "  the  supply  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  ChristV')  then  we  shall  be  acknowledged  for  sons, 
and  our  adoption  shall  pass  into  an  eternal  inheritance  in  the  portion 
of  our  elder  orother. 

I  need  not  to  apply  this  discourse :  the  very  mystery  itself  is  in 
the  whole  world  the  greatest  engagement  of  our  duty  that  is  imagin- 
able, by  the  way  of  instrument,  and  by  the  way  of  thankfulness. 

Qnisquia  magna  dedit,  Toluit  sibi  magna  rependi ; 

"  He  that  gives  great  things  to  us,  ought  to  have  great  acknowledg- 
ments :"  and  Seneca  said  concerning  wise  men,  that  "  he  that  doth 
benefit  to  otfiers,  hides  those  benefits ;  as  a  man  lays  up  great  trea- 
sures in  the  earth,  which  he  must  never  see  with  his  eyes  unless  a 
great  occasion  forces  him  to  dig  the  graves  and  produce  that  which 
he  buried ;  but  all  the  while  the  man  was  hugely  rich,  and  he  had 
the  wealth  of  a  great  relation."  So  it  is  with  God  and  us :  for  this 
huge  benefit  of  the  Spirit  which  God  gives  us  is  for  our  good  de- 
posited into  our  souls ;  not  made  for  forms  and  ostentation,  not  to 
be  looked  upon,  or  serve  little  ends ;  but  growing  in  the  secret  of  our 
souls,  and  swelling  up  to  a  treasure,  making  us  in  this  world  rich  by 
title  and  relation ;  but  it  shall  be  produced  in  the  great  necessities  of 
doomsday.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  fire  be  quenched,  the  fire  of 
God's  spirit,  God  will  kindle  another  in  His  anger  that  shall  never 
be  quenched :  but  if  we  entertain  God's  spirit  with  our  own  purities, 
and  employ  it  diligently,  and  serve  it  wiUingly  (for  God's  spirit  is  a 
loving  Spirit^,)  then  we  shall  really  be  turned  into  spirits,  irenseus* 
had  a  proverbial  saying,  Perfecti  sunt  qui  tria  sine  querela  Deo  exAi- 
bent,  'they  that  present  three  things  right  to  God,  they  are  perfect;' 
that  is,  a  chaste  body,  a  righteous  soul,  and  a  holy  spirit.  And  the 
event  shall  be  this,  which  Maimonides  expressed  not  amiss,  though 
he  did  not  at  all  understand  the  secret  of  this  mystery ;  the  soul  of 
iflan  in  this  life  is  in  potentia  ad  esse  spiritum,  '  it  is  designed  to  be 

*  [Chap.  ii.  17.]  '  rWisd.  i.  6.] 

e  [Pha  i.  19.]  •  [Contr.  bar.,  lib.  v.  cap.  6.  §  1.  p.  300.] 
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a  spirit/  bat  in  the  Vorld  to  come  it  shall  be  actoallj  as  very  a  spirit 
as  an  angel  is.  And  this  state  is  expressed  by  the  apostle^  calling  it 
"  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit'  -"  that  i^^  here  it  is  b^on,  and  given  as 
an  antepast  of  glory,  and  a  principle  of  grace ;  but  then  we  shall 
have  it  in  plenitvdine : 


•  Regit  idem  ipiritiu  artna 


Orbe  alio  v ;  < 

here  and  there  it  is  the  same ;  but  here  we  have  the  earnest,  there 
the  riches  and  the  inheritance. 

But  then  if  this  be  a  new  principle,  and  be  given  us  in  order  to 
the  actions  of  a  holy  life,  we  must  take  care  that  we  *  receive  not  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  vainV  but  remember  it  is  a  new  life;  and  as  no 
man  can  pretend  that  a  person  is  alive  that  doth  not  always  do  the 
works  of  life,  so  it  is  certain  no  man  hath  the  Spirit  of  God  but  he 
that  Uves  the  life  of  grace,  and  doth  the  works  of  the  Spirit,  that  is, 
'in  all  holiness,  and  justice,  and  sobriety.' 

Spiritus  qui  aecedtt  animo  vel  Dei  est  vel  damonie,  said  Tertullian' ; 
'  every  mail  hath  within  him  the  Spirit  of  God  or  the  spirit  of  the 
devil.'  The  spirit  of  fornication  is  an  unclean  devil,  and  extremely 
contrary  to  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  so  is  the  spirit  of  malice  or  un- 
charitableness ;  for  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  spirit  of  love :  for  as  by 
purities  God's  spirit  sanctifies  the  body,  so  by  love  He  purifies  the 
soul,  and  makes  the  soul  grow  into  a  spirit,  into  a  divine  nature. 
But  God  knows  that  even  in  christian  societies  we  see  the  devils 
walk  up  and  down  every  day  and  every  hour ;  the  devil  of  unclean- 
ness,  and  the  devil  of  drunkenness ;  the  devil  of  malice,  and  the 
devil  of  rage ;  the  spirit  of  filthy  speaking,  and  the  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion; a  proud  spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion:  and  yet  all  call 
'  christian.'  It  is  generally  supposed  that  unclean  spirits  walk  in  the 
night,  and  so  it  used  to  be;  "for  they  that  are  drunk  are  drunk  in 
the  night,"  said  the  apostle^.  But  Suidas^  tells  of  certain  emptuttB 
that  used  to  appear  at  noon,  at  such  times  as  the  Greeks  did  celebrate 
the  funerals  of  the  dead ;  and  at  this  day  some  of  the  Russians  fear 
the  noon-day  devil,  which  appeareth  like  a  mourning  widow  to  reapers 
of  hay  and  com,  and  uses  to  break  their  arms  and  legs  unless  they 
worship  her.  The  propliet  David™  speaketh  of  both  kinds,  "Thou 
shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night ;  and"  a  ruina^  et  datfumio 
fneridiano,  "  from  the  devil  at  noon  thou  shalt  be  free."  It  were 
happy  if  we  were  so ;  but  besides  the  solemn  followers  of  the  works 
of  darkness  in  the  times  and  proper  seasons  of  darkness,  there  are 
very  many  who  act  their  scenes  of  darkness  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  in 
open  defiance  of  God,  and  all  laws,  and  all  modesty.     There  is  in 

f  f2  Cor.  I  22.]  '  [Col.  1227.1 

f  [Lucan.  i.  456.]  ■  [Ps.  xcL  57] 

h  [Vid.  2  Cor.  tL  1.]  ■  [Sic    vers,    ant— Vulg.  hod.    'in- 

•  [Vid.  Deanim.,  f  '"        —       - 
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such  men  the  spirit  of  impudence  as  weU  as  of  impiety.  And  yet  I 
might  have  expressed  it  higher ;  for  every  habitual  sin  doth  not  only 
put  us  into  the  power  of  the  devil,  but  turns  us  into  his  very  nature: 
just  as  the  Holy  Ghost  transforms  us  into  the  image  of  God. 

Here  therefore  I  have  a  greater  argument  to  persuade  you  to  holy 
living  than  Moses  had  to  the  sons  of  Israel.  "  Behold,  I  have  set 
before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing®/'  so  said  Moses: 
but  I  add,  that  I  have  upon  the  stock  of  this  scripture  set  before 
you  the  good  Spirit  and  the  bad,  God  and  the  devil :  choose  unto 
whose  nature  you  will  be  likened,  and  into  whose  inheritance  you 
will  be  adopted,  and  into  whose  possession  you  wiU  enter.  If  you 
commit  sin,  "ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil P,"  ye  are  begot  of  his 
principles,  and  follow  his  pattern,  and  shall  pass  into  his  portion, 
when  ye  are  led  captive  by  him  at  his  will ;  anti  remember  what  a 
sad  thing  it  is  to  go  into  the  portion  of  evil  and  accursed  spirits,  the 
sad  and  eternal  portion  of  devils.  But  he  that  hath  the  Spirit  of 
God,  doth  acknowledge  God  for  his  Father  and  his  Lord,  he  de- 
spises the  world,  and  hath  no  violent  appetites  for  secular  pleasures, 
and  is  dead  to  the  desires  of  this  life,  and  his  hopes  are  spiritual, 
and  God  is  his  joy,  and  Christ  is  his  pattern  and  his  support,  and  reli- 
gion is  his  employment,  and  'godUness'  is  his  'gain^:'  and  this 
man  understands  the  things  of  God,  and  is  ready  to  die  for  Christ, 
and  fears  nothing  but  to  sin  against  God ;  and  his.  will  is  filled  with 
love,  and  it  springs  out  in  obedience  to  Gh>d  and  in  charity  to  his 
brother.  Ana  of  such  a  man  we  cannot  make  judgment  by  his 
fortune,  or  by  his  acquaintance;  by  his  circumstances,  or  by  his 
adherencies;  for  they  are  the  appendages  of  a  natural  man:  but 
"the  spiritual  is  judged  of  no  man';"  that  is,  the  rare  excellencies 
that  make  him  happy  do  not  yet  make  him  illustrious,  unless  we 
will  reckon  virtue  to  be  a  great  fortune,  and  holiness  to  be  great 
wisdom,  and  God  to  be  the  best  friend,  and  Christ  the  best  relative, 
and  the  Spirit  the  hngest  advantage,  and  heaven  the  greatest  reward. 
He  that  knows  how  to  value  these  things,  may  sit  down  and  reckon' 
the  felicities  of  him  that  hath  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  this ;  that  since  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  a  new  nature  and  a  new  life  put  into  us,  we  are  thereby  taught 
and  enabled  to  serve  God  by  a  constant  course  of  holy  living,  with- 
out the  frequent  returns  and  intervening  of  such  actions  which  men 
are  pleased  to  call  '  sins  of  infirmity.'  Whosoever  hath  the  Spirit 
of  God  lives  the  life  of  grace ;  the  Spirit  of  God  rules  in  him,  and 
is  strong  according  to  its  age  and  aoode,  and  allows  not  of  those 
often  sins,  which  we  think  unavoidable,  because  we  call  them  *  natu- 
ral infirmities.' 

"  But  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  the 

o  ri>eut  xn.  19.]  <  [1  Tim.  vL  6.1 

9  [John  Tiii  44.]  '  [l  Cor.  u.  15.J 
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spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness'/'    The  state  of  sin  is  a  state 
of  death.     The  state  of  man  under  the  law  was  a  state  of  bondage 
and  infirmity,  as  St.  Paul  largely  describes  him  in  the  seventh  chapter 
to  the.  Komans :  but  he  that  hath  the  Spirit,  is  made  alive,  and  free 
and  strong,  and  a  conqueror  over  all  the  powers  and  violences  of  sin. 
Such  a  man  resists  temptations,  falls  not  under  the  assault  of  sin, 
returns  not  to  the  sin  which  he  last  repented  of,  acts  no  more  that 
error  which  brought  him  to  shame  and  sorrow:  but  he  that  falls 
under  a  crime  to  which  he  still  hath  a  strong  and  vigorous  inclina- 
tion, he  that  acts  his  sin,  and  then  curses  it,  and  then  is  tempted, 
.  and  then  sins  again,  and  then  weeps  again,  and  calls  himself  miser- 
able, but  still  the  enchantment  hath  confined  him  to  that  circle; 
this  man  hath  not  the  Spirit :  ''for  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there 
is  liberty* ;''  there  fe  no  such  bondage,  and  a  returning  folly  to  the 
commands  of  sin. 

But  because  men  deceive  themselves  with  calling  this  bondage 
a  pitiable  and  excusable  infirmity,  it  will  not  be  useless  to  consider 
the  state  of  this  question  more  particularly,  lest  men  from  the  state 
of  a  pretended  infinnity  fall  into  a  real  death. 

1.  No  great  sin  is  a  sin  of  infirmity,  or  excusable  upon  that  stock. 
Sut  that  I  may  be  understood,  we  must  know  that  every  sin  is  in 
some  sense  or  other  a  sin  of  infirmity.    When  a  man  is  in  the  state 
of  spiritual  sickness  or  death,  he  is  in  a  state  of  infirmity;  for  he  is 
a  wounded  man,  a  prisoner,  a  slave,  a  sick  man,  weak  in  his  judg- 
ment and  weak  in  his  reasonings,  impotent  in  his  passions,  of 
childish  resolutions,  great  inconstancy,  and  his  purposes  untwist  as 
easily  as  the  rude  conjuncture  of  uncombining  cables  in  the  violence 
of  a  northern  tempest :  and  he  that  is  thus  in  infirmity  cannot  be 
excused ;  for  it  is  the  aggravation  of  the  state  of  his  sin ;  he  is  so 
infirm  that  he  is  in  a  state  unable  to  do  his  duty.     Such  a  man 
is  a  'servant  of  sin^,'  a  slave  of  the  devil,  an  heir  of  corruption, 
absolutely  under  command;  and  every  man  is  so  who  resolves  for 
ever  to  avoid  such  a  sin,  and  yet  for  ever  falls  under  it.     For  what 
can  he  be  but  a  servant  of  sin  who  fain  would  avoid  it,  but  cannot  ? 
that  is,  he  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  God  within  him;  Christ  dwells 
not  in  his  soul ;  for  '  where  the  Son  is,  there  is  liberty* :'  and  all 
that  are  in  the  Spirit  are  sons  of  God,  and  servants  of  righteousness, 
and  therefore  freed  from  sin. — But  then  there  are  also  sins  of  infir- 
mity which  are  single  actions,  intervening  seldom,  in  Uttle  instances, 
unavoidable,  or  through  a  ifaultless  ignorance:  such  as  these  are 
always  the  allays  of  the  life  of  the  best  men ;  and  for  these  Christ 
hath  paid,  and  they  are  never  to  be  accounted  to  good  men  save 
only  to  make  them  more  wary  and  more  humble.     Now  concenung 
these  it  is  that  I  say.  No  great  sin  is  a  sin  of  excusable  or  unavoid- 
able infirmity :  because  whosoever  hath  received  the  Spirit  of  God 

•  [Rom.  viil  10.]  ■  [John  viiL  84.1 

*  [2  Cor.  iii.  17.]  »  [Vid.  John  yiii.  36.] 
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hath  suiBcient  knowledge  of  his  duty,  and  sufficient  strengths  of 
grace,  and  sufficient  advertency  of  mind,  to  avoid  such  things  as 
do  great  and  apparent  violence  to  piety  and  reUgion.  No  man  can 
justly  say  that  it  is  a  sin  of  infirmity  that  he  was  drunk :  for  there 
are  hut  three  causes  of  every  sin;  a  fourth  is  not  imaginable. 
First;  if  ignorance  cause  it,  the  sin  is  as  full  of  excuse  as  the 
ignorance  was  innocent:  but  no  Christian  can  pretend  this  to 
drunkenness,  to  murder,  to  rebellion,  to  undeanness :  for  what 
Christian  is  so  uninstructed  but  that  he  knows  adultery  is  a  sin  ? 
Secondly,  want  of  observation  is  the  cause  of  many  inoiscreet  and 
fooUsh  actions:  now  at  this  gap  many  irregularities  do  enter  and 
escape,  because  in  the  whole  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  of  so 
present  a  spirit  as  to  consider  and  reflect  upon  every  word  and  every 
thought;  but  it  is  in  this  case  in  Ood's  laws  otherwise  than  in 
man's  :  the  great  flies  cannot  pass  through  without  observation,  little 
ones  do ;  and  a  man  cannot  be  drunk  and  never  take  notice  of  it ; 
or  tempt  his  neighbour's  wife  before  he  be  aware :  therefore  the  less 
the  instance  be,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  a  sin  of  infirmitv ;  and  yet 
if  it  be  never  so  httle,  if  it  be  observed,  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  sin  of 
infirmity.  But  thirdly,  because  great  crimes  cannot  pretend  to  pass 
undiscemibly,  it  foUows  that  they  must  come  in  at  the  door  of  ma- 
lice, that  is,  of  want  of  grace,  in  the  absence  of  the  Spirit ;  they  de- 
stroy wherever  they  come,  and  the  man  dies  if  they  pass  upon  him. 

It  is  true  there  is  flesh  and  blood  in  every  regenerate  man,  but 
they  do  not  both  rule ;  the  flesh  is  left  to  tempt,  but  not  to  prevail. 
And  it  were  a  strange  condition  if  both  the  godly  and  the  ungodly 
were  captives  to  sin,  and  infallibly  should  fall  into  temptation  and 
death,  without  all  difference  save  only  that  the  godly  sins  unwillingly, 
and  the  ungodly  sins  willingly.  But  if  the  same  things  be  done 
by  both,  and  God  in  both  'be  dishonoured,  and  their  duty  prevari- 
cated, the  pretended  unwillingness  is  the  sign  of  a  greater  and  a 
baser  slavery,  and  of  a  condition  less  to  be  endured :  for  the  servi- 
tude which  is  against  me,  is  intolerable :  but  if  I  choose  the  state 
of  a  servant,  I  am  free  in  my  mind. 

Lib^rtatls  servaveris  umbnun, 

Si  quidquid  jubeare  veils  ^  ;— 

Certain  it  is  that  such  a  person  who  fain  would,  but  cannot,  choose 
but  commit  adultery  or  drunkenness,  is  the  veriest  slave  to  sin  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  not  at  all  freed  by  the  Spirit  and  by  the  'liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God ;'  and  there  is  no  other  difierence  but  that  the 
mistaken  good  man  feels  his  slavery  and  sees  his  chains  and  his 
fetters ;  but  therefore  it  is  certain  that  he  is,  because  he  sees  himself 
to  be,  a  slave.    No  man  can  be  a  servant  of  sin  and  a  servant  of 

'  — tot  rebns  iniquis 
Paruimus  victi ;  Tenia  est  hsc  sola  pndoiis 
Degenerisqae  metut,  ni]  jam  potuisse  negari — Lncan.  [iii.  146.] 
lY.  A  a 
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lighteoosness  at  the  same  time ;  but  every  man  that  hath  the  Spirit 
pf  Ood  is  a  servant  of  righteousness :  and  therefore  whosoever  find 
great  sins  to  be  unavoidable^  are  in  a  state  of  death  and  reprobation 
as  to  the  present,  because  they  willingly  or  unwillingly,  it  matters 
not  much  whether  of  the  two,  are  servants  of  sin. 

2.  Sins  of  infirmity,  as  they  are  small  in  their  instance,  so  they 
put  on  their  degree  of  excusableness  only  according  to  the  weakness 
or  infirmity  of  a  man's  understanding.  So  far  as  men,  without  their 
own  fault,  understand  not  their  duty,  or  are  possessed  with  weakness 
of  principles,  or  are  destitute  and  void  of  discourse  or  discerning 
powers  and  acts,  so  far,  if  a  sin  creeps  upon  them,  it  is  as  natural, 
and  as  free  from  a  law,  as  is  the  action  of  a  child ;  but  if  any  thing 
else  be  mingled  with  it,  if  it  proceed  from  any  other  principle,  it  is 
criminal,  and  not  excused  by  our  infirmity,  because  it  is  chosen; 
and  a  man's  will  hath  no  infirmity  but  when  it  wants  the  grace  of 
Ood,  or  is  mastered  with  passions  and  sinful  appetites;  and  that 
infirmity  is  the  state  of  unregeneration. 

3.  The  violence  or  strength  of  a  temptation  is  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
cuse an  action  or  to  make  it  accountable  upon  the  stock  of  a  pitiable 
and  innocent  infirmity,  if  it  leaves  the  understanding  still  able  to 
judge;  because  a  temptation  cannot  have  any  proper  strengths  but 
from  ourselves;  and  because  we  have  in  us  a  principle  of  oaseness 
which  this  temptation  meets,  and  only  persuades  me  to  act  because  I 
love  it.  Josepn  met  with  a  temptation  as  violent  and  as  strong  as 
any  man ;  ana  it  is  certain  there  are  not  many  Christians  but  would 
fall  under  it,  and  call  it  a  sin  of  infirmity,  since  they  have  been 
taught  so  to  abuse  themselves  by  sewing  fig-leaves  before  their  naked- 
ness :  but  because  Joseph  had  a  strength  of  Ood  within  him,  the 
strength  of  chastity,  therefore  it  could  not  at  all  prevail  upon  him. 
Some  men  cannot  by  any  art  of  hell  be  tempted  to  be  drunk ;  others 
can  no  more  resist  an  invitation  to  such  a  meeting  than  they  can  re- 
fuse to  die  if  a  dagger  were  drunk  with  their  heart-blood,  because 
their  evil  habits  made  them  weak  on  that  part :  and  some  man  that 
is  fortified  against  revenge  it  may  be,  wiU  certainly  fall  under  a  temp- 
tation to  undeanness.  For  every  temptation  is  great  or  small 
according  as  the  man  is ;  and  a  good  word  will  certainly  lead  some 
men  to  an  action  of  foUy,  while  another  will  not  think  ten  thousand 
pound  a  considerable  argument  to  make  him  tell  one  single  lie 
against  his  duty  or  his  conscience. 

4.  No  habitual  sin,  that  is,  no  sin  that  returns  constantly  or 
frequently;  that  is  repented  of  and  committed  again,  and  still  re- 
pented of  and  then  again  committed ;  no  such  sin  is  excusable  with 
a  pretence  of  infirmity  :  because  that  sin  is  certainly  noted,  and  cer- 
tainly condemned,  and  therefore  returns,  not  because  of  the  weakness 
of  nature  but  the  weakness  of  grace  :  the  principle  of  this  is  an  evil 
spirit,  an  habitual  aversation  from  God,  a  dominion  and  empire  of 
8in.    And  as  no  man  for  his  inclination  and  aptness  to  the  sins  of 
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the  flesh  is  to  be  called  carnal^  if  he  conects  his  indinations  and 
tarns  them  into  virtaes  j  so  no  man  can  be  called  spuitaal  for  his 
good  wishes  and  apt  inclinations  to  goodness^  if  these  inclinations 
pass  not  into  acts^  and  these  acts  into  habits  and  holy  customs,  and 
walkings  and  conversation  with  God.  But  as  natural  concupiscence 
corrected  becomes  the  matter  of  virtue,  so  these  good  incunations 
and  condemnings  of  our  sm,  if  they  be  ineffective  and  end  in  sinM 
actions,  are  the  perfect  signs  of  a  reprobate  and  unregenerate  state. 

The  sum  is  this :  an  animal  man,  a  man  under  uie  law,  a  carnal 
man,  (for  as  to  this  they  are  all  one,}  is  sold  under  sin,  he  is  a  ser- 
vant of  corruption,  he  falls  frequently  into  the  same  sin  to  which  he 
is  tempted ;  he  commends  the  law,  he  consents  to  it  that  it  is  good ; 
he  does  not  commend  sin,  he  does  some  litUe  things  against  it,  but 
thcnr  are  weak  and  imperfect,  his  lust  is  stronger,  his  passions  violent 
and  unmortified,  his  habits  vicious,  his  customs  sinful,  and  he  lives 
in  the  regions  of  sin,  and  dies  and  enters  into  its  porfion.  But  a 
enpiiitual  man,  a  man  Ihat  is  in  the  state  of  grace,  who  is  bom  anew  of 
we  Spirit,  that  is  regenerate  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  led  by  the 
Spirit,  he  lives  in  the  Spirit,  he  does  the  works  of  God  cheerrally, 
habitually,  vi^rously ;  and  although  he  sometimes  slips,  yet  it  is  but 
seldom,  it  is  m  small  instances ;  his  life  is  such  as  he  cannot  pretend 
to  be  justified  by  works  and  merit,  but  by  mercy  and  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  y^  he  never  sins  great  sins :  if  he  does,  he  is  for  that 
present  Men  from  God's  favour,  and  though  possibly  he  may  re- 
cover, (and  the  smaller  or  seldomer  the  sin  is,  the  sooner  may  be  his 
restitution,)  yet  for  the  present,  I  say,  he  is  out  of  God's  favour. 
But  he  that  remains  in  the  grace  of  God,  sins  not  by  any  deliberate, 
consultive,  knowing  act :  he  is  incident  to  such  a  surprise  as  may 
consist  with  the  weakiiess  and  judgment  of  a  good  man;  but  what- 
soever is  or  must  be  considered,  if  it  cannot  pass  without  considera- 
tion it  cannot  pass  without  sin,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  upon  him 
wMLe  he  remains  in  that  state.  For  'he  that  is  in  Christ,  in  nim  the 
body  is  dead  by  reason  of  sin*.'  And  the  gospel  did  not  differ  from 
the  law,  but  that  the  gospel  gives  grace  and  strength  to  do  whatso- 
ever it  commands,  which  the  law  did  not;  and  the  greatness  of  the 
promise  of  etemsd  life  is  such  an  argument  to  them  that  consider 
it,  that  it  must  needs  be  of  force  sufficient  to  persuade  a  man  to  use 
all  his  faculties  and  all  his  strength  that  he  may  obtain  it.  God  ex- 
acted all  upon  this  stock ;  God  knew  this  could  do  every  thing : 
niAil  nan  in  hoe  prasumpsii  JDeus,  said  one.  This  will  make  a  satyr 
chaste,  and  Silenus  to  be  sober,  and  Dives  to  be  charitable,  and 
Simon  Magus  himself  to  despise  reputation,  and  Saul  to  turn  from  a 
persecutor  to  an  apostle.  Tor  since  God  hath  given  us  reason  to 
choose,  and  a  promise  to  exchange  for  our  temperance  and  faith  and 
charity  and  justice,  for  these  (I  say)  happinq^s,  exceeding  great  happi- 

•  [Vid.  Rom.  liiL  10.] 
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ness^  that  we  shall  be  Idngs^  that  we  shall  reign  with  Grod,  with 
Christ,  with  all  the  holy  angels  for  ever,  in  felicity  so  great  that  we 
have  not  now  capacities  to  understand  it,  onr  heart  is  not  big  enoogh 
to  think  it;  there  cannot  in  the  world  be  a  greater  inducement  to 
engage  us,  a  greater  argument  to  oblige  us,  to  do  our  duty.  Ood* 
hath  not  in  heaven  a  bigger  ai^ument ;  it  is  not  possible  any  thing 
in  the  world  should  be  bigger;  which  beoaose  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
revealed  to  us,  if  b^  this  strength  of  His  we  walk  in  His  ways,  and 
be  ingrafted  into  His  stodc,  and  bring  forth  His  fimits, '  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,'  then  'we  are  in  Christ,'  and  'Christ  in  us;'  then  we 
'walk  in  the  Spirit,'  and  'the  Spirit  dwells  in  us;'  and  our  portion 
shall  be  there  where  '  Christ  by  the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us/ 
that  is,  at  the  right  hand  of  His  Father,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


SEEMON  in, 

THE  DESCKin)IN0  AND  ENTAILED  CXIB3E  CUT  OFF. 


BXOD.  XX.  6,  6. 

/  He  Lord  thy  Ood  am  a  jealouB  Chd,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  Me : 

And  ehetoing  mercy  unto  thoueande  of  them  that  love  Me  and  keep 
My  commandmetUs* 

It  is  not  neeessary  that  a  commonwealth  should  give  pensions  to 
orators  to  dissuade  men  from  running  into  houses  infected  with  the 
plague,  or  to  entreat  them  to  be  out  of  love  with  violent  torments, 
or  to  create  in  men  evil  opinions  concerning  famine  or  painful  deaths : 
every  man  hath  a  sufficient  stock  of  self-love,  upon  the  strength  of 
which  he  hath  entertained  principles  strong  enough  to  secure  himself 
against  voluntary  mischiefs,  and  from  running  into  states  of  death 
and  violence.  A  man  woidd  think  that  this  I  have  now  said  were 
in  all  cases  certainly  true ;  and  I  would  to  Ood  it  were :  for  that 
which  is  the  greatest  evil,  that  which  makes  all  evils,  that  which 
turns  good  into  evil,  and  every  natural  evil  into  a  greater  sorrow, 
and  makes  that  sorrow  lasting  and  perpetual;  that  which  sharpens 
the  edge  of  swords,  and  makes  agues  to  oe  fevers,  and  fevers  to  turn 
into  places ;  that  which  puts  stings  into  every  fly,  and  uneasiness  to 
every  tnfling  accident,  and  strings  every  whip  with  scorpions;  you 
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know  I  must  needs  mean  stn  ;  that  evil  men  suffer  patiently,  and  choose 
willingly,  and  run  after  it  greedily,  and  will  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  divorced  from  it :  and  therefore  God  hath  hired  servants  to  fight 
against  this  evil ;  He  hath  set  angels  with  fiery  swords  to  drive  us 
from  it.  He  hath  employed  advocates  to  pleaa  against  it.  He  hath 
made  laws  and  decrees  against  it.  He  hatn  despatched  prophets  to 
tram  us  of  it,  and  hath  established  an  order  of  men,  men  of  His  own 
family,  and  who  are  fed  at  His  own  charges*,  I  mean  the  whole 
order  of  the  clergy,  whose  oflSce  is,  Uke  watchmen,  to  give  an  alarum** 
at  every  approach  of  sin,  with  as  much  ^rightment  as  if  an  enemy 
were  near,  or  the  sea  btoke  in  upon  the  flat  country;  and  all  this 
only  to  persuade  men  not  to  be  eitreinely  miserable,  for  nothing,  for 
vanity,  for  a  trouble,  for  a  disease :  for  some  *  sins  naturally  are 
diseases,  and  all  others  are  natural  nothings,  mere  privations  or  im- 
perfections, contrary  to  goodness,  to  felicity,  to  God  himself.  And 
vet  God  hath  hedged  sin  round  about  with  thorns^  and  sin  of  itself  too 
brings  thorns ;  and  it  abuses  a  man  in  all  his  capacities,  and  it  places 
poison  in  all  those  seats  and  lieceptionB  where  he  could  possibly  en- 
tertain happiness.  For  if  sin  pretend  to  please  the  sense,  it  doth  first 
abuse  it  shamefdlly,  and  then  hmnours  it :  it  can  only  feed  an  im- 
postume ;  no  natural,  reasonable,  and  perfective  appetite :  and  besides 
its  own  essential  appendages  and  proprieties,  thmgs  are  so  ordered, 
that  a  fire  is  kindled  round  about  us ;  and  every  thing  within  us, 
above,  below  us,  and  on  every  side  of  us,  is  an  argument  against,  and 
an  enemy  to  sin ;  and,  for  its  single  nretence  that  it  comes  to  please 
one  of  the  senses,  one  of  those  faculties  which  are  in  us  the  same 
they  are  in  ft  cow,  it  hath  an  evil  so  communicative,  that  it  doth  not 
only  work  like  poison  to  the  dissolution  of  soul  and  body,  but  it  is  a 
sickness  like  the  plague,  it  infects  all  our  houses,  and  corrupts  the 
air  and  the  very  breatn  of  heaven :  for  it  moves  God  first  to  jealousy, 
and  that  takes  off  His  friendship  and  kindness  towards  us ;  and  then 
to  anger,  and  that  makes  Him  a  resolved  en^ny;  and  it  brings  evfl 
not  only  upon  ourselves  but  upon  all  our  relatives,  upon  ourselves 
and  our  ch^dren,  even  the  chilmren  of  our  nephews  % 

Act  luitos  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis  \ 

to  tbe  third  and  fourth  generation.  And  therefore  if  a  man  should 
despise  the  eye  or  sword  of  man,  if  he  sins  he  is  to  contest  with  the 
jealousy  of  a  provoked  God :  if  he  doth  not  regard  himself,  let  him 
pity  his  pretty  children :  if  he  be  angry,  and  hates  all  tiiai  he  sees, 
and  is  not  sondtous  for  his  children,  yet  let  him  pity  tiie  generations 
which  are  yet  imbom;  let  him  not  bring  a  curse  upon  his  whole 
family,  and  suffer  his  name  to  rot  in  curses  and  dishonours ;  let  not 
his  memory  remain  polluted  with  an  eternal  stain.  If  all  this  will 
not  deter  a  man  from  sin,  there  is  no  instrument  left  for  that  man's 
virtue,  no  hopes  of  his  felicity,  no  recovery  of  his  sorrows  and  sick* 

•  [See  p.  813  8Upr.,  and  'Doctrine  of         •  [nephews,  i.e.  'grandchildren;'  so 
Repentance,'  chap.  ix.  sect.  1.  §  4.]  pp.  868,  79  below;  and  see  vol.  vii  p.  504.1 

*  [Edd.  recent.  •  alarm.']  «  [Vid.  Virg.  ^n.  ui.  98.] 
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nesses ;  but  he  mnst  sink  under  the  strokes  of  a  jealous  God  into 
the  dishonour  of  eternal  ages^  and  the  groanings  of  a  never  ceasing 
sorrow. 

"God  is  a  jealous  God/'  that  is  the  fibst  great  stroke  He 
strikes  against  sin ;  He  speaks  after  the  manner  of  men ;  and  in  so 
spelling,  we  know,  he  that  is  jealous^  is  suspicious, — ^he  is  inquisi- 
tive,— ^he  is  implacable. 

1.  God  is  pleased  to  represent  Himself  a  person  veiy  '  suspicious/ 
both  in  respect  of  persons  and  things.  For  our  persons,  we  give 
Him  cause  enough,  for  we  are  sinners  from  our  mother's  womb ;  we 
make  solemn  vows,  and  break-  them  instantlj;  we  cry  for  pardon, 
and  still  renew  the*  sin;  we  desire  God  to  try  us  once  more,  and  we 
provoke  Him  ten  times  further;  we  use  the  means  of  grace  to  cure 
us,  and  we  turn  them  into  vices  and  opportunities  of  sin;  we  curse 
our  sins,  and  yet  long  for  them  extremdy ;  we  renounce  them  pub- 
licly, and  yet  send  for  them  in  private  and  shew  them  kindness;  we 
leave  little  offences,  but  our  faith  and  our  charity  is  not  strong 
enough  to  master  great  ones;  and  sometimes  we  are  shamed  out  of 
great  ones,  but  yet  entertain  little  ones;  or  if  we  disclaim «  both,  yet 
we  love  to  remember  them,  and  delight  in  their  past  actions,  and 
bring  them  home  to  us  at  least  by  fiction  of  imagination :  and  we 
love  to  be  betrayed  into  them;  we  would  fsdn  have  things  so  ordered 
by  chance  or  power,  that  it  may  seem  necessary  to  sin,  or  that  it  may 
become  excusable,  and  dressed  fitly  for  our  own  circumstances ;  and  for 
ever  we  lon^  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  the  garlic  and  the  onions : 
and  we  so  httle  do  esteem  Manna,  the  food  of  angels,  we  so  loathe 
the  bread  of  heaven,  that  any  temptation  will  make  us  return  to  our 
fetters  and  our  bondage.  And  if  we  do  not  tempt  ourselves,  yet  we 
do  not  resist  a  temptation ;  or  if  we  pray  against  it,  we  desire  not  to 
be  heard ;  and  if  we  be  assisted,  yet  we  wm  not  work  together  with 
those  assuitances :  so  that  unless  we  be  forced,  nothing  will  be  done. 
We  are  so  willing  to  perish,  and  so  unwilling  to  be  saved,  that  we 
minister  to  God  reason  enough  to  suspect  us,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  God  is  jealous  of  us.  We  keep  company  with  harlots 
and  polluted  persons ;  we  are  kind  to  all  God  s  enemies,  and  love  that 
which  He  hates :  how  can  it  be  otherwise  but  that  we  should  be  sus* 
pected  P  Let  us  make  our  best  of  it,  and  see  if  we  can  recover  the 
good  opinion  of  God;  for  as  yet  we  are  but  suspected  persons. 

2.  And  therefore  God  is  'inquisitive/  He  looks  for  that  which 
He  faia  would  never  find :  God  sets  spies  upon  us ;  He  looks  upon 
us  Himself  through  the  curtains  of  a  cloud,  and  He  sends  angeb  to 
espy  us  in  all  our  ways,  and  permits  the  devil  to  winnow  us  and  to 
accuse  us,  and  erects  a  tribunal  and  witnesses  in  our  own  consciences, 
and  He  cannot  want  information  concerning  our  smallest  irregu- 
laiities.  Sometimes  the  devil  accuses ;  but  he  alsK)  sometimes  accuses  us 


c  ['diBdain/  in  fint  fcL] 
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falsely^  either  maliciously  or  ignoranily,  and  we  stand  upright  in  that 
particular  by  innocence^  and  sometimes  by  penitence ;  and  all  this 
while  our  conscience  is  our  friend.  Sometimes  our  conscience  does 
accuse  us  unto  God,  and  then  we  stand  convict  by  our  own  judg* 
ment.  Sometimes  if  our  conscience  acquit  us^  yet  we  are  not  there- 
by justified;  for  as  Moses  accused  the  Jews^  so  do  Christ  and  His 
apostles  accuse  us,  not  in  their  persons,  but  by  their  works  and  by 
their  words,  by  the  thing  itself,  by  confronting  the  laws  of  Christ  ana 
our  practices.  Sometimes  the  angels,  who  are  the  observers  of  all 
our  works,  carry  up  sad  tidings  to  the  court  of  heaven  against  us. 
Thus  two  angels  were  the  informers  against  Sodom :  but  yet  these 
were  the  last;  for  before  that  time  the  cry  of  their  iniquity  had 
sounded  loud  and  sadly  in  heaven.  And  aU  this  is  the  mrect  and 
proper  efiect  of  His  j^ousy,  which  sets  spies  upon  all  the  actions, 
and  watches  the  circumstances,  and  tells  the  steps,  and  attends  the 
businesses,  the  recreations,  the  publications  and  retirements  of  every 
man,  and  will  not  suifer  a  thought  to  wander  but  He  uses  means  to 
correct  its  error  and  to  reduce  it  to  Himself.  For  He  that  created 
us  and  daily  feeds  us.  He  that  entreats  us  to  be  happy  with  an  im- 
portunity* 80  passionate  as  if  not  we  but  Himself  were  to  receive  the 
favour ;  He  that  would  part  with  His  only  Son  from  His  bosom  and 
the  embraces  of  eternity,  and  give  Him  over  to  a  shameful  and  cursed 
death  for  us,  cannot  but  be  supposed  to  love  us  with  a  great  love, 
and  to  own  us  with  an  entire  title,  and  therefore  that  He  would  fain 
secure  us  to  Himself  with  an  undivided  possession.  And  it  cannot 
but  be  infinitely  reasonable :  for  to  whom  else  should  any  of  us  be- 
long but  to  God  ?  did  the  world  create  us  ?  or  did  lust  ever  do  us 
any  goodf  did  Satan*  ever  suffer  one  stripe  for  our  advantage?  does 
not  he  study  all  the  ways  to  ruin  us  ?  do  the  sim  or  the  stars  preserve 
us  alive  ?  or  do  we  get  understanding  from  the  angels  f  did  ever  any 
joint  of  our  body  knit,  or  our  heart  ever  keep  one  true  minute  of  a 
pulse,  without  God?  had  not  we  been  either  nothing,  or  worse, 
that  is,  infinitely,  eternally  miserable,  but  that  God  made  us  capable, 
and  then  pursued  us  with  arts  and  devices  of  great  mercy  to  force  us 
to  be  happy?  Great  reason  therefore  there  is  that  God  should  be 
jealous  lesst  we  take  any  of  our  duty  from  Him,  who  hath  so  strangely 
deserved  it  all,  and  give  it  to  a  creature,  or  to  our  enemy,  who  can- 
not be  capable  of  any.  Sut  however,  it  will  concern  us  with  much 
caution  to  observe  our  own  ways,  since  '  we  are  made  a  spectacle  to 
God,  to  angels,  and  to  menV  God  hath  set  so  many  spies  upon  us, 
the  blessed  angels  and  the  accursed  devils,  good  men  and  bad  men, 
the  eye  of  heaven,  and  eye  of  that  eye,  God  himself, — ^all  watching 
lest  we  rob  God  of  His  honour,  and  ourselves  of  our  hopes.  For 
by  His  prime  intention  He  hath  chosen  so  to  get  His  own  glory  as 
may  best  consist  with  our  felicity ;  His  great  design  is  to  be  glorified 
in  our  being  saved. 
*  ['opportunity'  in  first  two  edd.]         •  [Cf.  p.  32  siipr.7        f  [1  Cor.  !▼.  ».] 
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S.  God^s  jealotm  hath  a  sadder  effect  than  all  this.  "For  all  this 
is  for  mercy ;  but  if  we  provoke  this  jealousy,  if  He  finds  us  in  our 
spiritual  whoredoms.  He  is  implacable,  that  is.  He  is  angry  with  us 
to  eternity,  unless  we  return  in  time ;  and  if  we  do,  it  may  be  He 
will  not  be  appeased  in  all  instances ;  and  when  He  forgives  us.  He 
will  make  some  reserves  of  His  wrath;  He  will  punish  our  persons 
or  our  estate.  He  will  chastise  us  at  home  or  abroad,  in  our  bodies 
or  in  our  children ;  for  He  will  visit  our  sins  upon  our  children  £rom 
generation  to  generation :  and  if  they  be  made  miserable  for  our  sins, 
they  are  unhappy  in  such  parents;  but  we  bear  the  curse  and  the 
anger  of  God,  even  while  they  bear  His  rod;— 

God  ''visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children;''  that's 
the  SECOND  great  stroke  He  strikes  against  sin,  and  is  now  to  be 
considered. 

That  God  doth  so  is  certain,  because  He  saith  He  doth ;  and  that 
this  is  just  in  Him  so  to  do,  is  also  as  certain  therefore,  because  He 
doth  it.  For  as  His  laws  are  our  measures,  so  His  actions  and  His  own 
will  are  His  own  measures.  He  that  hath  right  over  all  things  and 
all  persons,  cannot  do  wrong  to  any  thing.  He  that  is  essentially 
just, — and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  justice,  or  justice  itseif 
could  not  be  good,  if  it  did  not  derive  from  Him, — it  is  impossible 
for  Him  to  be  unjust.  Sut  since  God  is  pleased  to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men,  it  may  well  consist  with  our  duty  to  enquire  into 
those  manners  of  consideration,  whereby  we  may  understand  the 
equity  of  God  in  this  proceeding,  and  to  be  instructed  also  in  our 
own  danger  if  we  persevere  in  sin. 

1.  No  man  is  made  a  sinner  by  the  fault  of  another  man  without 
his  own  consent;  for  to  every  one  God  gives  his  choice,  and  sets  life 
and  death  before  every  of  the  sons  of  Adam ;  and  therefore  this  death 
is  not  a  consequent  to  any  sin  but  our  own.  In  this  sense  it  is  true 
that  if  '  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes,  the  children's  teeth  shall  not  be 
set  on  edge*;'  and  therefore  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  was  derived  to 
all  the  world,  did  not  bring  the  world  to  any  other  death  but  tem- 
poral, by  the  intermedial  stages  of  sickness  and  temporal  infehcities. 
And  it  is  not  said  that '  sin'  passed  upon  all  men',  but  'death ;'  and 
that  also  no  otherwise  but  e<^'  <^  irivres  rjiiapTov,  '  inasmuch  as  all 
men  have  sinned;'  as  they  have  followed  the  steps  of  thdr  father, 
so  they  are  partakers  of  this  death.  And  therefore  it  is  very  re- 
markable that  death  brought  in  by  sin  was  nothing  superinduced  to 
man ;  man  only  was  reduced  to  his  own  natural  condition,  &om  which 
before  Adam's  fall  he  stood  exempted  by  supernatural  favour;  and 
therefore  although  the  taking  away  that  extraordinary  grace  or  pri- 
vilege was  a  punishment,  yet  the  suffering  the  natural  death  was 
directly  none,  out  a  condition  of  his  creation,  natural,  and  therefore 

•  [Vid.  Jer.  xxxi.  29  sq.;  Ezek.  xriii.  2,  3.]  f  [Rom.  t.  12.] 
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not  primarily  evil;  but,  if  not  good,  yet  at  least  indifferent.  And 
the  truth  and  purpose  of  this  observation  will  extend  itself  if  we 
observe,  that  before  any  man  died,  Christ  was  promised,  by  whom 
death  was  to  lose  its  sting,  bv  whom  death  did  cease  to  be  an  evil, 
and  was,  or  might  be,  if  we  do  belong  to  Christ,  a  state  of  advan- 
tage. So  that  we  by  occasion  of  Adam's  sin  being  returned  to  our 
natural  certainty  of  dying,  do  still  even  in  this  very  particular  stand 
between  the  blessing  and  the  cursing.  If  we  follow  Christ,  death  is 
our  friend :  if  we  imitate  the  prevarication  of  Adam,  then  death  be- 
comes an  evil ;  the  condition  of  our  nature  becomes  the  punishment 
of  our  own  sin,  not  of  Adam's.  For  although  his  sin  brought  death 
in,  yet  it  is  only  our  sin  that  makes  death  to  be  evil.  And  I  desire 
this  to  be  observed,  because  it  is  of  great  use  in  vindicating  the 
divine  justice  in  the  matter  of  this  question.  The  material  psurt  of 
the  evil  came  from  our  father  upon  us;  but  the  formality  of  it,  the 
sting  and  the  curse,  is  only  by  ourselves. 

2.  For  the  fault  of  others  many  may  become  miserable,  even  all 
or  any  of  those  whose  relation  is  such  to  the  sinner,  that  he  in  anv 
sense  may  by  such  inflictions  be  punished,  execrable  or  oppressed. 
Indeed  it  were  strange'  if  when  a  plague  were  in  Ethiopia  the  Athe- 
nians should  be  infected,  or  if  the  house  of  Pericles  were  visited,  and 
Thucydides  should  die  for  it.  For  although  there  are  some  evils 
which,  as  Plutarch^  saith,  are  ansis  et  propagationibus  pradita,  et 
incredibili  celeritate  in  longinmium  penetrantia,  such  which  can  dart 
evil  influences  as  porcupines  do  their  quills ;  yet  as  at  so  great  dis- 
tances the  knowledge  of  any  confederate  events  must  needs  be  un- 
certain, so  it  is  also  useless,  because  we  neither  can  join  their  causes, 
nor  their  circumstances,  nor  their  accidents,  into  any  neighbourhood 
of  conjunction.  Bektions  are  seldom  noted  at  such  distances ;  and 
if  they  were,  it  is  certain  so  many  accidents  will  intervene  that  will 
outweigh  the  efficacy  of  such  relations,  that  by  any  so  far  distant 
events  we  cannot  be  instructed  in  any  duty,  nor  understand  ourselves 
reproved  for  any  fiault.  But  when  the  relation  is  nearer,  and  is 
jomed  under  such  a  head  and  common  cause  that  the  influence  is 
perceived,  and  the  parts  of  it  do  usually  communicate  in  benefit, 
notices,  or  infelicity,  especially  if  they  relate  to  each  other,  as  superior 
and  inferior;  then  it  is  certain  the  sin  is  infectious;  I  mean,  not 
only  in  example,  but  also  in  punishment. 
And  of  this  I  shall  shew, 

first,  in  what  instances  usually  it  is  so ; 

secondly,  for  what  reasons  it  is  so,  and  justly  so ; 

thirdly,  in  what  degree,  and  in  what  cases,  it  is  so ; 

fourthly,  what  remedies  there  are  for  this  evil. 

t  [Ka/roi  Bavfuto'i^Ttpoy  t!  vdBovs  iv      6ouicv8i5i}f  iv6rti(rw,   k.  r.  X. — Plut   da 
Kl9wwi<f  \afi6irros  &px^y   ia^nrKiiirBriircaf      ser.  num.  Tindict,  torn.  viii.  p.  212.] 
ml  *A9^pai,  Koi  UtpiKXrjs    kwi$tuf€f  ical  ^  [Ubi  snpr.] 
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I.  It  is  so  in  kingdoms,  in  churches,  in  families,  in  political,  arti- 
ficial, and  even  in  accidental  societies. 

When  David  numbered  the  people,  God  was  angry  with  him,  but 
He  punished  the  people  for  the  crime ;  seventy  thousand  men  died 
of  the  plague.  And  when  God  gave  to  David  tlie  choice  of  three 
plagues,  he  chose  that  of  the  pestilence,  in  which  the  meanest  of  the 
people,  and  such  which  have  the  least  society  with  the  acts  and 
crimes  of  kings,  are  most  commonly  devoured,  whilst  the  powerful 
and  sinning  persons,  by  arts  of  physic,  and  flight,  by  provisions  of 
nature,  and  accidents,  are  more  commonly  secured.  But  the  story 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  hath  fumislied  us  with  an  example  fitted  with 
all  the  stranger  circumstances  in  this  question.  Joshua  had  sworn 
to  the  Gibeonites,  who  had  craftily  secured  their  lives  by  exchanging 
it  for  their  liberties ;  almost  five  hundred  years  after,  Saul,  in  zeal  to 
the  men  of  Israel  and  Judah,  slew  many  of  them.  After  this  Saul 
dies,  and  no  question  was  made  of  it;  but  in  the  days  of  David, 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  land  three  years  together,  and  God  being 
enquired  of  said  it  was  because  of  Saul  his  kilhng  the  Gibeonites\ 
What  had  the  people  to  do  with  their  king's  fault  ?  or  at  least  the 
people  of  David  with  the  fault  of  Saul  ?  That  we  shall  see  anon, 
but  see  the  way  that  was  appointed  to  expiate  the  crime  and  the 
calamity.  David  took  seven  of  Saul's  sons  and  hanged  them  up 
against  the  sun,  and  after  that  God  was  entreated  for  the  land.  The 
stoiy  observes  one  circumstance  more,  that  for  the  kindness  of  Jona- 
than David  spared  Mephibosheth. — Now  this  story  doth  not  only 
instance  in  kingdoms,  but  in  families  too.  The  father's  fault  is 
punished  upon  the  sons  of  the  family,  and  the  king's  fault  upon  the 
people  of  his  land,  even  after  the  death  of  the  king,  after  the  death 
of  the  father.  Thus  God  visited  the  sin  of  Ahab  partly  upon  him- 
self, partly  upon  his  sons ;  "  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  hia  days, 
but  in  his  son's  days  will  I  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house*."  Thus 
did  God  slay  the  child  of  Bathsheba  for  the  sin  of  his  father  David ; 
and  the  whole  family  of  Eh,  all  his  kindred  of  the  nearer  lines,  were 
thrust  from  the  priesthood,  and  a  curse  made  to  descend  upon  his 
children  for  man^  ages,  '  that  all  the  males  should  die  young  and  in 
the  flower  of  then:  youth.'  The  boldness  and  impiety  of  Chama  made 
his  posterity  to  be  accursed,  and  brought  slavery  into  the  world. 
Because  Amalek  fought  with  the  sons  of  Israel  at  Kephidim,  God 
took  up  a  quarrel  against  the  nation  for  ever.  And  above  all  exam- 
ples is  that  of  the  Jews,  who  put  to  death  the  Lord  of  life,  and 
made  their  nation  to  be  an  anathema  for  ever,  until  the  day  of  resti- 
tution ;  ''  His  blood  be  upon  us,  and  upon  our  children."  If  we 
shed  innocent  blood,  if  we  provoke  God  to  wrath,  if  we  oppress  the 
poor,  if  we  '  crucify  the  Lora  of  life  again,  and  put  Him  to  an  open 
shame  V  the  wrath  of  God  will  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children,  to 

<  [2  Sam.  zxl  1.]  k  [i  Kings  xzi.  29.]  I  [Heb.  vi  6.] 
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make  us  a  cursed  family;  and  we™  are  the  sinners,  to  be  the  stock 
and  original  of  the  corse;  the  pedigree  of  the  misery  shall  deriye 
firom  us* 

This  last  instance  went  farther  than  the  other  of  families  and 
kingdoms.  For  not  only  the  single  families  of  the  Jews  were  made 
miserable  for  their  fathers'  murdering  the  Lord  of  life,  nor  also  was 
the  nation  extingoished  alone  for  the  sins  of  their  rulers,  but  the 
religion  was  removed ;  it  ceased  to  be  Gtod's  people ;  the  spagogue 
was  rejected,  and  her  veil  rent,  and  her  privacies  dismantled,  and  the 
gentiles  were  made  to  be  God's  people  when  the  Jews'  enclosure  was 
disparked.  I  need  not  further  to  instance  this  proposition  in  the 
case  of  national  churches;  though  it  is  a  sad  calamity  that  is  fallen 
upon  all  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  to  whom  the  Spirit  of  God 
wrote  seven  epistles  by  St.  John;  and  almost  all  the  churches  of 
Africa,  where  Christ  was  worshipped,  and  now  Mahomet  is  thrust 
in  substitution,  and  the  people  are  servants,  and  the  religion  is  ex- 
tinguished, or  where  it  remains  it  shines  like  the  moon  in  an  eclipse^ 
or  like  the  least  spark  of  the  Pleiades,  seen  but  seldom,  and  that 
rather  shining  like  a  glow-worm  than  a  taper  enkindled  with  a 
beam  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness. — I  shall  add  no  more  instances  to 
verify  the  truth  of  tins,  save  only  I  shall  observe  to  you  that  even 
there  is  danger  in  being  in  evil  company,  in  suspected  places,  in  the 
dvil  societies  and  fellowships  of  wicked  men. 

Vetaboi  qui  Cereria  sacram 

Vulgarit  arcane,  aub  iadem 

Sit  trabibuB,  fragilemque  mecnm 
Solvat  phaaelum.    Sspe  Diespiter 
Neglectua,  incesto  addidit  integrum". 

And  it  happened  to  the  mariners  who  carried  Jonah  to  be  in  danger 
with  a  horrid  storm,  because  Jonah  was  there  who  had  sinned 
against  the  Lord.  Many  times  the  sin  of  one  man  is  punished  by 
the  falling  of  a  house  or  a  wall  upon  him,  and  then  all  the  family 
are  like  to  be  crushed  with  the  same  ruin;  so  dangerous,  so  pesti- 
lential, so  infectious  a  thing  is  sin,  that  it  scatters  the  poison  of  its 
breath  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  makes  that  the  man  ought  to 
be  avoided  like  a  person  infected  with  the  plague. 

n.  Next  I  am  to  consider  why  this  is  so,  and  why  it  is  justly  so. 
To  this  I  answer, 

1.  Between  kings  and  their  people,  parents  and  their  children, 
there  is  so  great  a  necessitude,  propriety,  and  entercourse  of  nature, 
dominion,  right,  and  possession,  that  they  are  by  God  and  the  laws 
of  nations  redconed  as  their  goods  and  their  blessings.  ^'The 
honour  of  a  king  is  in  the  multitude  of  his  people® ;"  and  ''  children 
are  a  gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord,''  and  '^  happy  is  that  man  that 

-  ['who/  in  fint  two  edd.]       »  [Hor.  od.  ill  2.  lin.  26.]       •  [Pror.  sir.  2S.] 
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hath  his  quiver  full  of  them'^;^^  and  ''Lo  thus  shall  the  man  be 
blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord ;  his  wife  shall  be  like  the  fruitful  vine 
by  the  walls  of  his  iiouse^  his  children  like  olive-branches  round 
about  his  table^/^  Now  if  children  be  a  blessing,  then  to  take  them 
away  in  anger  is  a  curse ;  and  if  the  loss  of  flocks  and  herds^  the 
burning  of  houses,  the  blasting  of  fields,  be  a  curse;  how  mnch 
greater  is  it  to  lose  our  children,  and  to  see  God  slay  them  before 
our  eyes,  in  hatred  to  our  persons,  and  detestation  and  loathing  of 
our  baseness?  When  Job's  messengers  told  him  the  sad  stories 
of  fire  from  heaven,  the  burning  his  sheep,  and  that  the  Sabeans 
had  driven  his  oxen  away  and  the  Chaldeans  had  stolen  his  camels, 
these  were  sad  arrests  to  his  troubled  spirit ;  but  it  was  reserved  as 
the  last  blow  of  that  sad  execution,  that  the  ruins  of  a  house  had 
crushed  his  sons  and  daughters  to  their  graves.  Sons  and  daughters 
are  greater  blessings  than  sheep  and  oxen ;  they  are  not  servants  of 
profit,  as  sheep  are,  but  they  secure  greater  ends  of  blessing ;  they 
preserve  your  names ;  they  are  so  many  titles  of  provision  ana  provi- 
dence Pj  every  new  child  is  a  new  title  of  God's  care  of  that  fsunily ; 
they  serve  the  ends  of  honour,  of  commonwealths  and  kingdoms; 
they  are  images  of  our  souls,  and  images  of  God^  and  therefore  are 
great  blessings ;  and  by  consequence  they  are  great  riches,  though 
they  are  not  to  be  sold  for  money ;  and  surely  he  that  hath  a  cabinet 
of  invaluable  jewels  will  think  himself  rich,  though  he  never  sells 
them.  ^'  Does  God  take  care  for  oxen  P''  said  our  blessed  Saviour  ^ ; 
much  more  for  you;  yea,  all  and  every  one  of  your  children  are 
of  more  value  than  many  oxen.  When  therefore  God  for  your  sins 
strikes  them  with  crookedness,  with  deformity,  with  foolishness,  with 
impertinent  and  caitive  spirits,  with  hasty  or  sudden  deaths,  it  is  a 
greater  curse  to  us  than  to  lose  whole  herds  of  cattle,  of  which  it  is 
cert^  most  men  would  be  very  sensible.  They  are  our  goods;  they 
are  our  blessings  from  God ;  therefore  we  are  stricken  when  for  our 
Sakes  they  die.  Therefore  we  may  properly  be  punished  by  evils 
happening  to  our  relatives. 

2.  But  as  this  is  a  punishment  to  us,  so  it  is  not  unjust  as  to 
them,  though  they  be  innocent.  For  all  the  calamities  of  this  life 
are  incident  to  the  most  godly  persons  in  the  world ;  and  since  the 
King  of  heaven  and  earth  was  made  a  man  of  sorrows,  it  cannot 
be  called  unjust  or  intolerable  that  innocent  persons  should  be 
pressed  with  temporal  infelicities :  only  in  such  cases  we  must  dis* 
tinguish  the  miserv  from  the  punishment ;  for  that  all  the  world  dies 
is  a  punishment  of  Adam's  sin,  but  it  is  no  evil  to  those  single  per^ 
sons  that  '^die  in  the  Lord','^  for  they  are  blessed  in  their  death. 
Jonathan  was  killed  the  same  day  with  his  &ther  the  king,  and  this 
was  a  punishment  to  Saul  indeed,  but  to  Jonathan  it  was  a  blessing; 

Pa.  cxxvii.  4,  6.]  vol.  iii.  p.  105.] 

Ps.  cxzTiil  5.]  <  [Vid.  1  Cor.  ix.  9.— Matt  ti  26  sqq.] 

See  'Holy  Living,'  cbap^ii.  sect 6.         '  [Rev.  xiv.  13.] 
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for  since  Ood  had  appointed  the  kingdom  to  his  neighbonr,  it  was 
more  honourable  for  him  to  die  fighting  the  Lord's  battle^  than  to 
live  and  see  himself  the  lasting  testimony  of  God's  curse  upon  his 
father^  who  lost  the  kingdom  from  his  family  by  his  disobedience :  . 
that  death  is  a  blessings  which  ends  an  honourable  and  prevents  an 
inglorious  life.  And  our  children,  it  mav  be,  shall  be  sanctified  by 
a  sorrow,  and  purified  by  the  power  of  affliction,  and  they  shall 
receive  the  blessmg  of  it ;  but  it  is  to  their  fathers  a  curse,  who  shall 
wound  their  own  hearts  with  sorrow,  and  cover  their  heads  with  a 
robe  of  shame  for  bringing  so  great  evil  upon  their  house. 

S.  God  hath  many  ends  of  providence  to  serve  in  this  dispensa- 
tion of  His  judgments. — ^First,  He  expresses  the  highest  indignation 
against  sin,  and  makes  His  examples  lasting,  communicative,  and  of 
great  effect ;  it  is  a  little  image  of  hell;  and  we  shall  the  less  wonder 
that  God  with  the  pains  of  eternity  punishes  the  sins  of  time,  when 
with  our  eyes  we  see  Him  punish  a  transient  action  with  a  lasting 
judgment. — Secondly,  it  airests  the  spirits  of  men,  and  surprises 
their  loosenesses,  and  restrains  their  gaiety,  when  we  observe  that 
the  judgments  of  God  find  us  out  in  all  relations,  and  turn  our 
comforts  into  sadness,  and  makes  our  families  the  scene  of  sorrows, 
and  we  can  escape  Him  no  where ;  and  by  sin  are  made  obnoxious  not 
alone  to  personal  judgments,  but  that  we  are  made  like  the  fountains 
of  the  D^  sea,  springs  of  the  lake  of  Sodom ;  instead  of  refreshing 
our  families  with  olessings,  we  leave  them  brimstone  and  drought, 
and  poison,  and  an  evil  name,  and  the  wrath  of  God,  and  a  treasure 
of  wrath,  and  their  fathers'  sins  for  their  portion  and  inheritance. 
Naturalists*  say  that  when  the  leading  goats  in  the  Greek  islands 
have  taken  an  eryngue,  or  sea-hoUy,  into  their  mouths,  all  the  herd 
will  stand  still  till  the  herdsman  comes  and  forces  it  out,  as  appre- 
hending the  evil  that  will  come  to  them  all  if  any  of  them,  especially 
their  principals,  taste  an  unwholesome  plant.  And  indeed  it  is  of  a 
general  concernment  that  the  master  of  a  femily,  or  the  prince  of  a 
people,  from  whom  as  from  a  fountain  many  issues  do  derive  upon 
their  relatives,  should  be  springs  of  health,  and  sanctity,  and  bless- 
ing. It  is  a  great  right  and  propriety  that  a  king  hath  in  his  people 
or  a  father  in  his  children,  that  even  their  sins  can  do  these  a  mis- 
chief, not  only  by  a  direct  violence  but  by  the  execution  of  God's 
wrath.  God  hath  made  strange  bands  and  vessels  or  channels  of 
communication  between  them,  when  even  the  anger  of  God  shall  be 
conveyed  by  the  conduits  of  such  relations.  That  would  be  con- 
sidered. It  binds  them  nearer  than  our  new  doctrine  will  endure. 
But  it  also  binds  us  to  pray  for  them,  and  for  their  holiness,  and 
good  government,  as  earnestly  as  we  would  be  delivered  from 
death,  or  sickness,  or  poverty,  or  war,  or  the  wrath  of  God  in  any 

•  [Ariitot  Hitt  aniin.,  lik  ix.  cap.  8.  torn.  L  p.  610;  Pint  de  ser.  niun.  vindict 
toiQ.  tUL  p.  212.] 
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iDstance. — ^Thirdly^  this  also  will  satisfy  the  feaifolness  of  such  per- 
sons^ who  think  the  evil  prosperous^  and  call  the  proud  happy.  No 
man  can  be  called  happy  till  he  be  dead;  nor  then  neither^  if  he 
lived  vicSously.  Look  how  God  handles  him  in  his  children^  in  his 
family^  in  his  grand-children :  and  as  it  tells  that  generation  which 
sees  the  judgment^  that  Ood  was  all  the  while  angiy  with  him ;  so 
it  supports  the  spirits  of  men  in  the  interval^  and  entertains  them 
with  the  expectation  of  a  certain  hope :  for  if  I  do  not  liye  to  see  his 
sin  punished,  yet  his  posterity  may  find  themselves  accursed,  and  feel 
their  fathers'  sins  in  their  own  calamity;  and  the  expectation  or 
beUef  of  that  may  reUeve  my  oppression,  and  ease  my  sorrows,  while 
I  know  that  God  will  bear  my  injury  in  a  lasting  record,  and,  when 
I  have  forgot  it,  will  bring  it  forth  U)  judgment.  The  Athenians* 
were  highly  pleased  when  they  saw  honours  done  to  the  posterity  of 
Gimon,  a  good  man  and  a  rare  citizen,  but  murdered  for  being  wise 
and  virtuous;  and  when  at  the  same  time  they  saw  a  decree  of 
banishment  pass  against  the  children  of  Lacharis^  and  Aristo,  they 
laid  their  hands  upon  their  mouths,  and  vdth  silence  did  admire  the 
justice  of  the  Power  above. 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  in  sending  evils  upon  the  posterity  of  evil 
men,  God  serves  many  ends  of  providence,  some  of  wisdom,  some  of 
mercy,  some  of  justice,  and  contradicts  none :  for  the  e^  of  the 
innocent  son  is  the  father's  punishment  upon  the  stock  of  his  sin, 
and  his  relation;  but  the  sad  accident  happens  to  the  son  upon  the 
score  of  nature,  and  many  ends  of  providence  and  mercy.  To  which 
I  add,  that  if  any  even  the  greatest  temporal  evil  may  fall  upon  a 
man,  as  blindness  did  upon  the  blind  man  in  the  gospel,  when 
"  neither  he  nor  his  parents  have  sinned  V'  much  more  may  it  do  so 
when  his  parents  have,  though  he  have  not ;  for  there  is  a  nearer  or 
more  visible  commensuration  of  justice  between  the  parent's  sin 
and  the  son's  sickness,  than  between  the  evil  of  the  son  and  the 
innocence  of  father  and  son  together :  the  dispensation  therefore  ia 
righteous  and  severe. 

III.  I  am  now  to  consider  in  what  degree  and  in  what  cases  this 
is  usual,  or  to  be  expected.  It  is  in  the  text  instanced  in  the  matter 
of  worshipping  images.  God  is  so  jealous  of  His  honour,  that  He 
will  not  suffer  an  image  of  Himself  to  be  made,  lest  the  image  dis- 
honour the  substance ;  nor  any  image  of  a  creature  to  be  worshipped, 
though  with  a  less  honour,  lest  that  less  swell  up  into  a  greater. 
And  he  that  is  thus  jealous  of  His  honour,  and  therefore  so  instances 
it,  is  also  very  curious  of  it  in  all  other  particulars ;  and  though  to 
punish  the  sins  of  fathers  upon  the  children  be  more  solemnly,  tlireat- 
ened  in  this  sin  only,  yet  we  find  it  inflicted  indifferently  in  any 
other  great  sin,  as  appears  in  the  former  precedents. 

t  [Plut  ubi  sopr.  p.  211.]  ■  [Leg.  'Lacharei.']  *  [John  u.  3.] 
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This  one  thing  I  desire  to  be  strictly  observed ;  that  it  is  with 
mnch  error  and  great  indiligence  usually  taught  in  this  question  that 
the  wrath  of  God  descends  from  fathers  to  children  only  in  case  the 
children  imitate  and  write  after  their  fathers'  copy ;  supposing  these 
words,  "  of  them  that  hate  Me/'  to  relate  to  the  children.  But  this 
is  expressly  against  the  words  of  the  text,  and  the  examples  of  the 
thing.  God  afficts  good  children  of  evil  parents  for  their  fathers' 
sins;  and  the  words  are  plain  and  determinate,  God  visits  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  in  tertiam  et  quartam  generationem  eorutn  qui  oderunt 
Me, '  to  the  third  generation  of  them,  of  those  fathers,  that  hate  Me  / 
that  is,  upon  the  great-grandchildren  of  such  parents.  So  that  if 
the  great-grandfathers  be  haters  of  God  and  lovers  of  iuiquity,  it 
mav  entail  a  curse  upon  so  many  gen^ations,  though  the  children 
be  haters  of  their  father's  hatred,  and  lovers  of  God.  And  this  hath 
been  observed  even  by  wise  men  among  the  heathens,  whose  stories 
tell^,  that  Antigonus  was  punished  for  the  tyranny  of  his  father 
Demetrius,  Fhyleus  for  his  father  Augeas,  pious  and  wise  Nestor 
for  his  father  Neleus :  and  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  Jonathan,  who 
lost  the  kingdom  and  his  life  upon  the  stock  of  his  father's  sins; 
and  the  innocent  child  of  David  was  slain  by  the  anger  of  God,  not 
against  the  child,  who  never  had  deserved  it,  but  the  father's  adul- 
tery. I  need  not  here  repeat  what  I  said  in  vindication  of  the  divine 
justice;  but  I  observed  this  to  represent  the  danger  of  a  sinning 
father  or  mother,  when  it  shall  so  mfect  the  family  with  curses  that 
it  shall  ruin  a  wise  and  an  innocent  son,  and  that  virtue  and  innocence 
which  shall  by  God  be  accepted  as  sufficient  through  the  divine  mercy 
to  bring  the  son  to  heaven,  yet  it  may  be  shall  not  be  accepted  to 
quit  him  from  feeling  the  curse  of  his  father's  crime  in  a  load  of 
temporal  infelicities ;  and  who  but  a  villain  would  ruin  and  undo  a 
wise,  a  virtuous,  and  his  own  son  ?  But  so  it  is  in  all  the  world. 
A  traitor  is  condemned  to  suffer  death  himself,  and  his  posterity  are 
made  beggars  and  dishonourable;  his  escutcheon  is  reversed,  his 
arms  of  honour  are  extinguished,  the  nobleness'  of  his  ancestors  is 
forgotten ;  but  his  own  sin  is  not,  while  men  by  the  characters  of 
infamy  are  taught  to  call  that  family  accursed  which  had  so  base  a 
father.  Tiresias*  was  esteemed  unfortunate  because  he  could  not  see 
his  friends  and  children;  the  poor  man  was  blind  with  age:  but 
Athamas  and  Agave  were  more  miserable,  who  did  see  their  children 
but  took  them  for  lions  and  stags ;  the  parents  were  miserably  fran- 
tic :  but  of  all,  they  deplored  the  misery  of  Hercules,  who  when  he 
saw  his  children  took  them  for  enemies,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy 
them.  And  this  is  the  case  of  all  vicious  parents.  That '  a  man's 
enemies  were  they  of  his  own  house  V  was  accounted  a  great  calamity : 
but  it  is  worse  when  we  love  them  tenderly  and  fondly,  and  yet  do 

f  [Plut  ubi  iupr.,  p.  227.]  ■  ['  noblesse,'  in  first  edL] 

*  [Sequentia  apud  Plut.  de  soperst,  torn,  tl  p.  638.]  ^  [Matt  x.  86.] 
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them  all  the  despite  we  wish  to  enemies.  But  so  it  is,  that  in  many 
cases  we  do  more  mischief  to  our  children  than  if  we  should  stran- 
gle them  when  they  are  newly  taken  from  their  mother's  knees,  or 
tear  them  in  pieces  as  Medea  did  her  brother  Absyrtus.  For  to 
leave  them  to  in}ierit  a  curse,  leave  them  an  entailed  calamity,  a 
misery,  a  disease,  the  wrath  of  God  for  an  inheritance,  that  it  may 
descend  upon  them,  and  remark  their  family  like  their  coat  of  arms; 
is  to  be  the  parent  of  evil,  the  ruin  of  our  family,  the  causes  of  mis- 
chief to  them  who  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us  than  our  own  eyes.  And 
let  us  remember  this  when  we  are  tempted  to  provoke  the  jealous 
God;  let  us  consider  that  His  anger  hath  a  progeny  and  a  descending 
line,  and  it  may  break  out  in  the  days  of  our  nephews**.  A  Greek 
woman*^  was  accused  of  adultery  because  she  brought  forth  a  black- 
moor,  and  could  not  acquit  herself  till  she  had  proved  that  she  had 
descended  in  the  fourth  degree  from  an  Ethiopian ;  her  great-grand- 
father was  a  moor :  and  S  naturalists  say  true  that  nephews^  are 
very  often  Uker  to  their  grandfathers  than  to  their  fathers,  we  see 
that  the  semblance  of  our  souls,  and  the  character  of  the  person, 
is  conveyed  by  secret  and  undisoemible  conveyances.  Natural  pro- 
duction conveys  original  sin;  and  therefore  by  the  channels  of  the 
body  it  is  not  strange  that  men  convey  an  hereditary  sin.  And 
lustful  sons  are  usually  bom  to  satyrs ;  and  monsters  of  intemper- 
ance to  the  drunkards :  and  there  are  also  hereditary  diseases ;  which 
if  in  the  fathers  they  were  effects  of  their  sin,  as  it  is  in  many  cases, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  father's  sin  is  punished,  and  the  punishment 
conveyed  by  natural  instruments.  So  that  it  cannot  be  a  wonder, 
but  it  ought  to  be  a  huge  affrightment  from  a  state  of  sin ;  if  a  man 
can  be  capable  of  so  much  charity  as  to  love  himself  in  his  own 
person,  or  in  the  images  of  his  nature,  and  heirs  of  his  fortunes, 
and  the  supports  of  his  family,  in  the  children  that  God  hath  given 
him.  Consider  therefore  that  you  do  not  only  act  your  own  trage- 
dies when  you  sin,  but  you  represent  and  effect  the  fortune  of  your 
children;  you  slay  them  with  your  own  barbarous  and  inhuman 
hands.  Only  be  pleased  to  compare  the  variety  of  estates,  of  your 
own  and  your  children.  If  they  on  earth  be  miserable  many  tunes 
for  their  fether's  sins,  how  great  a  state  of  misery  is  that  in  hell 
which  they  suffer  for  their  own?  And  how  vile  a  person  is  that 
father  or  mother,  who  for  a  little  money,  or  to  please  a  lust,  will 
be  a  parricide,  and  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own 
children. 

*  [Vid.  p.  S57,  not  e  supr.]  •  [Plut  ubi  ropr.,  p.  22S.] 
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SEBMON  IV. 

IV.  I  AM  to  consider  what  remedies  there  are  for  sons  to  cut  off 
this  entail  of  curses;  and  whether^  and  by  what  means,  it  is  possible 
for  sons  to  prevent  the  being  punished  for  their  fathers^  sins.  And 
since  this  thing  is  so  perplexed  and  intricate,  hath  so  easy  an  objec- 
tion and  so  hiffd  an  answer,  looks  so  like  a  cruelty  and  so  unlike  a 
justice,  (though  it  be  infinitely  just,  and  very  severe,  and  a  hu^ 
enemy  to  sin;)  it  cannot  be  thoi^ht  but  that  there  are  not  omy 
ways  left  to  reconcile  God's  proceemng  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice, 
but  also  the  condition  of  man  to  the  possibilities  of  Grod's  usual  mer- 
cies. One  said  of  old.  Ex  iardUate  si  dii  sontes  pratereant  et  in- 
sontes  plectant,  Justitiam  mam  non  sic  recte  resarciunt^,  '  If  God  be 
80  slow  to  punish  the  guilty,  that  the  punishment  be  deferred  till  the 
death  of  the  guilty  person,  and  that  God  shall  be  forced  to  punish 
the  innocent  or  to  let  the  sin  quite  escape  unpunished ;  it  will  be 
something  hard  to  join  that  justice  with  mercy,  or  to  join  that  action 
with  justice.'  Indeed  it  will  seem  strange,  but  the  reason  of  its 
justice  I  have  already  discoursed ;  if  now  we  can  find  how  to  recon- 
cile this  to  God's  mercv  too,  or  can  leam  how  it  may  be  turned  into 
&  mercy,  we  need  to  take  no  other  care  but  that  for  our  own  particu- 
lar we  take  heed  we  never  tempt  God's  anger  upon  our  £unihes,  and 
that  by  competent  and  apt  instruments  we  endeavour  to  cancel  the 
decree,  if  it  oe  gone  out  against  our  families ;  for  then  we  make  use 
of  that  severity  which  God  intended ;  and  ourselves  shall  be  refreshed 
in  the  shades,  and  by  the  cooling  brooks  of  the  divine  mercy,  even 
then  when  we  see  the  wrath  of  God  breaking  out  upon  the  feunilies 
round  about  us. 

PiBST ;  the  first  means  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  wrath  and  cursings 
from  a  fiEunily,  is  for  the  sons  to  disavow  those  signal  actions  of  im- 
piety in  which  their  fathers  were  deeply  guilty,  and  by  which  they 
stained  ^reat  parts  of  their  life,  or  have  aone  something  of  very  great 
unworthiness  and  disreputation.  Si  guispatemi  vitii  naseitur  hares, 
nascitur  et  poena,  '  the  heir  of  his  fether's  wickedness  is  the  heir  of 
his  father's  curse.'  And  a  son  comes  to  inherit  a  wickedness  from 
his  father  three  ways ; — 

1.  By  approving  or  any  ways  consenting  to  his  father's  sin :  as  by 
speaking  of  it  without  regret  or  shame;  by  pleasing  himself  in  the 
story ;  or  by  having  an  evil  mind,  apt  to  counsel  or  do  the  like  if  the 
same  circumstances  should  occur.  For  a  son  may  contract  a  sin  not 
only  by  derivation  and  the  contagion  of  example,  but  by  approbation ; 
not  only  by  a  corporal  but  by  a  virtual  contact;  not  oidy  by  tran- 
scribing an  evil  copy,  but  by  commending  it :  and  a  man  may  have 
animam  ..  leprofum  in  cute  xnunda, 

'a  leprous  and  a  polluted  mind'  even  for  nothing,  even  for  an  empty 
*  [Vid,  Plut  dc  §cr.  num.  vindict  (juxU  interpr.  Xylandr.)  torn,  viil  p.  20a.] 
IV.  B  b 
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and  ineffectiye  lust.  An  evil  mind  may  contract  the  corse  of  an  evil 
action ;  and  though  the  son  of  a  covetous  father  prove  a  prodigal^ 
yet  if  he  loves  his  father's  vice  for  ministering  to  his  vanity,  he  is  dis- 
posed not  only  to  a  judgment  for  his  own  prodigality,  but  also  to  the 
curse  of  his  father's  avarice. 

ft.  The  son  may  inherit  his  fiEither's  wickedness  by  imitation  and 
direct  practice;  and  then  the  curse  is  like  to  eome  to  purpose;  a 
eurse  by  accumulation,  a  treasure  of  wrath :  and  then  the  children, 
as  they  arrive  to  the  height  of  wickedness  by  a  speedy  passage,  as 
being  thrust  forward  by  an  active  example,  by  countenance,  by  educa- 
tion, by  a  seldom  restraint,  by  a  remiss  discipline;  so  they  ascertain 
a  curse  to  the  family,  by  being  a  perverse  generation,  a  family  set  up 
in  opposition  against  God,  by  continuing  and  increasing  the  provo- 
cation. 

8.  Sons  inherit  their  fathers'  crimes  by  receiving  and  enjoying  the 
purchases  of  their  r^ine,  injustice,  and  oppression,  by  rising  upon 
the  ruin  of  their  fathers'  souls,  by  sitting  warm  in  the  furs  which 
their  fathers  stole,  and  walking  in  the  grounds  which  are  watered  with 
the  tears  of  oppressed  orphans  and  widows. 

Now  in  all  these  cases  the  rule  holds.  If  the  son  inherits  the  sin, 
he  cannot  call  it  unjust  if  he  inherits  also  his  father's  punishment. 
But  to  rescind  the  fatal  chain,  and  break  in  sunder  the  hne  of  God's 
anger,  a  son  is  tied  in  all  these  cases  to  disavow  his  father^s  crime. 
But  because  the  cases  are  several,  he  must  also  in  several  'manners 
do  it. 

1.  Every  man  is  bound  not  to  glory  in,  or  speak  honour  of,  the 
powerful  and  unjust  actions  of  his  ancestors :  but  as  all  the  sons  of 
Adam  are  bound  to  be  ashamed  of  that  original  stain  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  loins  of  their-  abused  father,  they  must  be  humbled  in 
it,  they  must  deplore  it  as  an  evil  mother  and  a  troublesome  daugh- 
ter; so  must  children  account  it  amongst  the  crosses  of  their  family 
and  the  stains  of  their  honour,  that  they  passed  through  so  impure 
channels,  that  in  the  sense  of  morality  as  well  as  nature  they  can 
"  say  to  corruption.  Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  rottenness.  Thou  art  my 
mother®.''  1  do  not  say  that  sons  are  bound  to  publish  or  declaim 
against  their  fathers'  crimes,  and  to  speak  of  their  shame  in  piazzas 
and  before  tribunals ;  that  indeed  were  a  sure  way  to  bring  their 
fathers'  sins  upon  their  own  heads  by  their  own  faults.  No;  like 
Shem  and  Japhet,  they  must  go  backward,  and  cast  a  veil  upon  their 
nakedness  and  shame,  lest  they  bring  the  corse  of  their  fathers'  angry 
dishonour  upon  their  own  impious  and  unrelenting  heads.  Noah's 
drunkenness  fell  upon  Cham's  head  because  he  did  not  hide  the  open- 
ness of  his  father's  follies ;  he  made  his  father  ridiculous,  but  did 
not  endeavour  either  to  amend  the  sin  or  to  wrap  the  dishonour  in  a 
pious  covering.  He  that  goes  to  disavow  his  father's  sin  by  pub- 
lishing his  shame,  hides  an  ill-face  with  a  more  ugly  vizor,  and  en- 

•  [See  Job  xvii.  14.] 
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deavours  by  torehea  and  fantastic  lights  to  quench  the  burning  of 
that  house  which  his  taihex  set  on  fire;  these  fires  are  to  be 
smothered,  and  so  extinguished.  I  deny  not  but  it  may  become  the 
piety  of  a  child  to  tell  a  sad  storjj,  to  mourn,  and  represent  a  real 
^ef  for  so  great  a  misery  as  is  a  wicked  father  or  motner :  but  this 
IS  to  be  done  with  a  tenderness  as  nice  as  we  would  dress  an  eye 
withal;  it  must  be  only  with  designs  of  thmtf^  of  counsel,  of  ease, 
and  wkh  much  prudence,  and  a  sad  spirit.  These  things  beiDg 
secured,  that  which  in  this  case  remains  is,  that  with  all  entercourses 
between  Gk)d  and  ourselves  we  disavow  the  crime. 

Children  are  bound  to  pray  to  Ood  to  sanctify,  to  cure,  to  forgive, 
their  parents :  and  even  concerning  the  sins  of  our  forefathers  the 
church  hath  taught  us  in  her  litimies  to  pray  that  Ood  would  be 
pleased  to  forgive  them,  so  that  neither  we  nor  they  may  sink  under 
the  wrath  of  God  for  them;  ''Bemember  not.  Lord,  our  offences, 
nor  the  offences  of  our  forefathers,  neither  take  Thou  vengeance  of 
our  sins;''  'ours,'  in  common  and  conjunction.  And  David'  con* 
fessed  to  Ood,  and  humbled  himself  for  the  sins  of  his  ancestors  and 
decessors ;  '^  Our  fathers  have  done  amiss  and  dealt  wickedly,  neither 
kept  they  Thy  great  goodness  in  remembrance,  but  were  disobedient 
at  the  sea,  even  at  the  Bed  sea."  So  did  good  king  Josiah;  '^Oreat 
is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  which  is  kindled  against  us,  because  our 
&thers  have  not  hearkened  unto  the  words  of  this  book'."  But  tid% 
is  to  be  done  between  God  and  ourselves;  or  if  ia  puUic,  then  to  be 
done  by  g^eral  accusation,  that  God  only  may  read  our  particular 
sorrows  in  the  single  shame  of  our  families,  roistered  in  our  hearts, 
and  represented  to  Him  with  humiliation,  shame,  and  a  hearty 
prayer. 

2.  Those  curses  which  descend  from  the  fathers  to  the  children 
by  imitation  of  the  crimes  of  their  progenitors,  are  to  be  cut  off  by 
special  and  personal  repentance  and  prayer,  as  being  a  state  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  procured  the  curse;  and  if  the  sons  be  pious, 
or  return  to  an  early  and  a  severe  course  of  holy  living,  they  are  to  be 
remedied  as  other  innocent  and  pious  persons  are  who  are  sufferers 
under  the  burdens  of  their  relatives,  whom  I  shall  consider  by  and 
by.  Only  observe  this;  that  no  public  or  imaginative  disavowings, 
no  ceremonial  and  pompous  rescission  of  our  fathers'  crimes,  can  be 
sufficient  to  interrupt  the  succession  of  the  curse,  if  the  children  do 
secretly  practise  or  approve  what  they  in  pretence  or  ceremony  dis- 
avow. And  this  is  clearly  proved ;  and  it  will  help  to  explicate  that 
difficult  saving  of  our  blessed  Saviour^  ''Wo  unto  you,  for  ye  build 
the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them :  truly 
ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  vour  fathers,  for  they  killed 
them,  and  ye  build  their  sepulchres :"  that  is,  the  pharisees  were 
huge  hypocrites,  and  adorned  the  monuments  of  the  martyr  prophets, 

'  [Pi.  ctL  6,  7.]        «  [2  Kings  zzii.  18.]        ^  [Luke  xL  47,  8.] 
Bb2 
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and  in  words  disclaimed  their  fathers'  sin^  but  in  deeds  and  design 
they  approved  it :  First,  because  they  secretly  wished  all  such  per- 
sons  dead ;  colebant  mortuos,  (^mb  nollent  superetiUs :  in  charity  to 
themselves  some  men  wish  their  enemies  in  heaven,  and  would  be  at 
charges  for  a  monument  for  them,  that  their  malice,  and  their  power, 
and  their  bones,  might  rest  in  the  same  grave;  and  yet  that  wish 
and  that  expense  is  no  testimony  of  their  charity,  but  of  their  anger. 
— Secondly,  these  men  were  willing  that  the  monuments  of  those 
prophets  should  remain  and  be  a  vii^le  aSiightment  to  all  such  bold 

fersons  and  severe  reprehenders  as  they  were;  and  therefore  they 
uilded  their  sepulchres  to  be  as  beacons  and  publications  of  danger  to 
all  honest  preachers :  and  this  was  the  account  St.  Chrysostom^  gave 
of  the  place« — ^To  which  also,  thirdly,  the  droumstanoes  of  the  place 
concur :  for  they  only  said,  ''  If  they  had  lived  in  their  fathers'  days, 
they  would  not  have  done  as  they  did  ^;''  but  it  is  certain  they  ap- 

E roved  it,  because  they  pursued  the  same  courses ;  and  therefore  our 
lessed  Saviour  calls  them  yev^hv  AttoKTctvovauv,  not  only  the  child- 
ren of  them  that  did  kill  the  prophets,  but  a  'killing  generation;' 
the  sin  also  descends  upon  you,  for  ye  have  the  same  killing  mind; 
and  although  you  honour  them  that  are  dead  and  cannot  shame  you, 
yet  you  desi^  the  same  usages  against  them  that  are  alive,  even  against 
the  Lord  of  the  prophets,  against  Christ  himself,  whom  ye  will  kill. 
And  as  Dion  said  of  Caracalla'^,  Ila<n  rols  iyoBois  bibpiucnv  ixOo- 
IA€vos,  Tifiqv  niAs  avT&v  iiro6a!r6vTa9  ivkdrrero,  'the  man  was 
troublesome  to  all  good  men  when  they  were  alive,  but  did  them 
honour  when  they  were  dead ;"  and  when  Herod  "  had  killed  Aristo- 
bulus,  yet  he  made  him  a  most  magnificent  funeral :  and  because  the 
Pharisees  were  of  the  same  humour,  therefore  our  blessed  Saviour  bids 
them  "to  fOl  up  the  measure  of  their  fsithers'  iniquity®;"  for  they 
still  continued  the  malice,  only  they  painted  it  over  with  a  pretence 
of  piety  and  of  disavowing  their  fathers'  sin ;  which  if  they  had  done 
really,  their'  being  children  of  persecutors,  and  much  less  could 
the  '  adorning  of  the  prophets'  sepulchres,'  have  been  just  cause 
of  a  woe  from  Christ,  this  being  an  act  of  piety,  and  the  other 
of  nature,  inevitable  and  not  chosen  by  them,  and  therefore  not 
chargeable  upon  them.  He  therefore  that  will  to  real  purposes 
disavow  his  fathers'  crimes,  must  do  it  heartily,  and  humbly,  and 
charitably,  and  throw  off  all  affections  to  the  like  actions.  For  he 
that  finds  fault  with  his  father  for  killing  Isaiah  or  Jeremy,  and  him- 
self shall  kill  Aristobulus  and  John  the  baptist;  he  that  is  angry 
because  the  old  prophets  were  murdered,  and  shall  imprison  and 
beggar  and  destroy  the  new  ones ;  he  that  disavows  the  persecution 
in  the  primitive  times,  and  honours  the  memory  of  the  dead  martyrs, 

k  [Id  Matth.  hom.  IxJtiv.  torn.  vii.  pw  mar. — Omittit  Leuncla^.] 
715  A,  718  A.]  ■  [Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  3.  §  4.  p.  666,} 

'    [Matt  xxiii.SO.]  0  fMatt.  xxiii.  32.] 

">  [Cap  xvi.  torn,  ii  p.  1302.  el  Rai-         p  [*  they '  in  first  ed.] 
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and  yet  every  day  makes  new  ones ;  he  that  blames  the  oppression  of 
the  counlTy  by  any  of  his  predecessors^  and  yet  shall  continue  to 
oppress  his  tenants,  and  all  that  are  within  his  gripe;  that  man  can- 
not hope  to  be  eased  from  the  curse  of  his  father's  sins :  he  goes  on 
to  imitate  them,  and  therefore  to  fill  up  th^  measure,  and  to  reap  a 
full  treasure  of  wrath. 

8.  But  concerning  the  third  there  is  yet  more  difficulty.  Those 
sons  that  inherit  their  fathers'  sins  by  possessing  the  price  of  their 
fathers'  souls,  that  is,  by  enjoying  the  goods  gotten  b^  their  &thers' 
rapine,  may  certainly  quit  the  inheritance  of  the  curse  if  they  quit  the 
purchase  of  the  sin,  that  is,  if  they  pay  their  fEither's  debts;  his  debts 
of  contract,  and  his  debts  of  justice ;  his  debts  of  enterconrse,  and 
his  debts  of  oppression.  I  do  not  say  that  every  man  is  bound  to  re- 
store all  the  land  which  his  ancestors  have  unjustly  snatched :  for 
when  by  law  the  possession  is  established,  though  the  grandfather 
entered  like  a  thief,  yet  the  grandchild  is  bona  Jidei  paiseMor^  and 
may  enjoy  it  justly  4.  And  the  reasons  of  this  are  great  and  necessary; 
for  the  avoiding  eternal  suits,  and  perpetual  diseases  of  rest  and  con* 
science;  because  there  is  no  estate  in  the  worid  that  could  be  en- 
joyed  by  anv  man  honestly,  if  posterity  were  bound  to  make  resti* 
tution  of  all  the  wrongs  done  by  their  progenitors.  But  although 
the  children  of  the  far-removed  lines  are  not  oblised  to  restitution, 
yet  others  are :  and  some  for  the  same,  some  for  other  reasons. 

First,  sons  are  tied  to  restore  what  their  fathers  did  usurp,  or  to 
make  agreement  and  an  acceptable  recompense  for  it,  if  the  case  be 
visible,  evident;  and  notorious,  and  the  opjo^ossed  party  demands  it : 
because  in  this  case  the  law  hath  not  settled  the  possession  in  the 
new  tenant;  or  if  a  judge  hath,  it  is  by  injury;  and  there  is  yet  no 
collateral  accidental  title  transferred  by  long  possession,  as  it  is  in 
other  cases :  and  therefore  if  the  son  continues  to  oppress  the  same 
person  whom  his  father  first  injured,  he  may  well  expect  to  be  the 
heir  of  his  father's  curse,  as  well  as  of  his  curaed  purchase. 

Secondly,  whether  by  law  and  justice,  or  not,  the  person  be 
obliged,  nay,  although  by  all  the  solemnities  of  law  the  unjust  pur- 
chase be  establisheo^  and  that  in  conscience  the  grandchildren  be 
not  obhged  to  restitution  in  their  own  particulars,  but  may  continue 
to  enjoy  it  without  a  new  sin ;  yet  if  we  see  a  curse  descending  upon 
the  family  for  the  old  oppression  done  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers, or  if  we  probably  suspect  that  to  be  the  cause ;  then  if  we 
make  restitution  we  also  most  certainly  remove  the  curse,  because 
we  take  away  the  matter  upon  which  the  curse  is  grounded.  I  do 
not  say  we  sin  if  we  do  not  restore,  but  that  if  we  do  not  we  may 
still  be  punished.  The  reason  of  this  is  dear  and  visible :  for  as 
without  our  faults  in  many  cases  we  may  enjoy  those  lands  which 
our  forefathers  got  unjustly,  so  without  our  faults  we  may  be  punished 
for  them ;  for  as  they  have  transmitted  the  benefit  to  us,  it  is  but 
<  [See  Bp.  Butler's  letter  on  church  property ;  Bartlett's  memoin,  ch.  ?i  ] 
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reasonable  we  shoidd  suffer  tlie  appendent  calamiiy :  if  we  receive 
good,  we  must  also  venture  the  evil  that  comes  along  wiUi  it.  Res 
trarmt  cum  suo  onere,  *  all  lands  and  possessions  pass  with  their 
proper  burdens ;'  and  if  any  of  mv  ancestors  was  a  tenant  and  a 
servant,  and  held  his  lands  as  a  villain  to  his  lord,  his  posterity  also 
must  do  so,  though  accidentally  they  become  noble :  the  case  is  the 
same  if  my  ancestors  entered  unjustljr;  there  is  a  curse  and  a  plague 
that  is  due  to  that  oppression  and  injustice,  and  that  is  'the  burden 
of  the  land,'  and  it  descends  all  along  with  it.  And  although  I  by 
the  consent  of  laws  am  a  just  possessor,  yet  I  am  obliged  to  the 
burden  that  comes  with  the  land :  I  am  indeed  another  kind  of  person 
than  my  grandfather ;  he  was  an  usurper,  but  I  am  a  just  possessor ; 
but  because  in  respect  of  the  land  this  was  but  an  accidental  change, 
therefore  I  still  am  liable  to  the  burden,  and  the  curse  that  descends 
with  it.  But  the  way  to  take  off  the  curse  is  to  quit  the  title;  and 
ei  a  man  minr  <}hoose.  It  may  be,  to  lose  the  land  would  be  the 
digger  curse ;  but  if  it  be  not,  the  way  is  certain  how  you  may  be  rid 
of  it.  There  was  a  custom  among  the  Greeks^  that  the  children 
of  them  that  died  of  consumptions  or  dropsies,  all  the  while  their 
fathers'  bodies  were  burning  in  their  funeral  piles,  did  sit  with  their 
feet  in  cold  water,  hoping  that  such  a  lustration  and  ceremony  would 
take  off  the  lineal  and  descending  contagion  from  the  chilclren.  I 
know  not  what  cure  they  found  by  their  superstition :  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  if  we  wash  (not  our  feet,  but)  our  hands  of  all  the  un- 
just purchases  which  our  falliers  have  transmitted  to  us,  their  hydro- 
pic thirst  of  wealth  shall  not  transmit  to  us  a  consumption  of  estate 
or  any  other  curse.  But  this  remedy  is  only  in  the  matter  of  injury 
or  oppression,  not  in  the  case  of  other  sins ;  because  other  sins  were 
transient,  and  as  the  guilt  did  not  pass  upon  the  children,  so  neither 
did  the  exterior  and  permanent  effect :  and  therefore  in  other  sins, 
in  case  they  do  derive  a  curse,  it  cannot  be  removed,  as  in  the 
matter  of  unjust  possession  it  may  be ;  whose  effect  (we  may  so  order 
it)  shall  no  more  stick  to  us  than  the  guilt  of  our  fathers'  personal 
actions. 

The  sum  is  this :  as  kingdoms  use  to  expiate  the  faults  of  others 
by  acts  of  justice;  and  as  churches  use  to  'remove  the  accursed 
thing''  from  sticking  to  the  oommunities  of  the  fedthful,  and  the 
sins  of  Christians  from  being  required  of  the  whole  congregation,  by 
excommunicating  and  censuring  the  delinquent  persons ;  so  the  heirs 
and  sons  of  fumUes  are  to  remove  from  their  house  ^e  curse  de- 
scending from  their  fathers'  loins,  1.  by  acts  of  disavowing  the  sins 
of  their  ancestors;  2.  by  praying  for  pardon;  8.  by  being  humbled 
for  them;  4.  by  renouncing  the  example,  and  5.  quitting  the  affec- 
tion to  the  crimes;  6.  by  not  imitating  the  actions  in  kind,  or  in 
semblance  and  similitude;   and  lastly,  7.  by  refusing  to  rejoice  in 

4  [Plttt  de  ser.  num.  vindict,  torn.  viii.  p.  211.]  '  [Joah.  vu.  18.] 
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the  ungodly  puichases,  in  whicli  their  'fathers  did  amiss^  and  dealt 
wickedly/ 

SECOin)LT;  but  after  all  this,  many  cases  do  occur  in  which  we 
find  that  innocent  sons  are  punished.  The  remedies  I  have  ahready 
discoursed  of  are  for  such  children  who  have  in  some  manner  or 
other  contracted  and  derived  the  sin  upon  themselves :  but  if  we  en- 
quire how  those  sons  who  have  no  entercourse  or  affinity  with  their 
fathers'  sins,  or  whose  fathers'  sins  were  so  transient  that  no  benefit 
or  effect  did  pass  upon  their  posterity,  how  they  mav  prevent  or  take 
off  the  curse  that  lies  upon  the  fanuly  for  theur  fathers'  faults;  this 
will  have  some  distinct  considerations. 

1.  The  pious  children  of  evil  parents  are  to  stand  firm  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy,  and  upon  that  persuasion 
to  b^in  to  work  upon  a  new  stock.  For  it  is  as  certain  that  he  may 
derive  a  blessing  upon  his  posterity,  as  that  his  parents  could  trans- 
mit a  curse;  and  if  any  man  by  piety  shall  procure  God's  favour  to 
his  relatives  and  children,  it  is  certain  that  he  hath  done  more  than 
to  escape  the  punishment  of  his  father's  follies :  'if  sin  doth  abound,' 
and  evils  by  sin  are  derived  from  his  parents;  'much  more  shall 
grace  superabound  V  and  mercy  by  grace ;  if  he  was  in  dancer  from 
the  crimes  of  others,  much  rather  shall  he  be  secured  by  his  own 
piety.  For  if  Ood  punishes  the  sins  of  the  fathers  to  four  genera- 
tions ;  yet  He  rewards  the  piety  of  fathers  to  ten,  to  hundreds,  and 
to  thousands.  Many  of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  were  persons  not 
noted  for  rel^on,  but  suffered  in  the  public  impiety  and  almost 
universal  idolatry  of  their  ages^;  and  yet  all  the  evils  that  could 
thence  descend  upon  the  family  were  wiped  off*,  and  Ood  began  to 
reckon  with  Abraham  upon  a  new  stock  of  blessings  and  piety ;  and 
he  was,  under  Ood,  the  original  of  so  great  a  blessing,  that  his  family 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  together  had  from  him  a  title  to  many  favours ; 
and  whatever  evils  did  cluuice  to  them  in  the  descending  ages  were 
but  single  evils  in  respect  of  that  treasure  of  mercies  which  the 
father's  piety  had  obtained  to  the  whole  nation.  And  it  is  remark- 
able to  observe  how  blessings  did  stick  to  them  for  their  father's 
sakes,  even  whether  they  would  or  no.  For  first,  his  grandchild 
Esau  proved  a  naughty  man,  and  he  lost  the  great  blessing  which  was 
entailed  upon  the  &mily ;  but  he  got,  not  a  curse,  but  a  less  blessing : 
and  yet  because  he  lost  the  ffreator  blessing,  Gk>d  excluded  him  from 
being  reckoned  in  the  elder  line^ :  for  Ghid,  foreseeing  the  event,  so 
ordered  it  that  he  should  first  lose  his  buthright,  and  then  lose  the 
blessing;  for  it  was  to  be  certain  the  family  must  be  reckoned  for 
prosperous  in  the  proper  line,  and  yet  Ood  blessed  Esau  into  a  great 
nation,  and  made  him  the  &ther  of  manv  princes.  Now  the  line  of 
blessing  being  reckoned  in  Jacob,  Ood  blessed  his  family  strangely, 
and  by  miracle,  for  almost  five  generations.     He  brought  them  from 

•  [Rom.  T.  2a]        t  [Jotb.  zzi?.  2 ;  Judith  ▼.  7,  8.]       •  ['  time/  in  first  two  odd.] 
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Egypt  by  mighty  signs  and  wonders :  and  when  for  sin  they  all  died 
in  their  way  to  Canaan^  two  only  excepted^  God  so  ordered  it  that 
they  were  all  reckoned  as  single  deaths;  the  nation  still  descending;, 
like  a  river,  whose  waters  were  drank  up  for  the  beverage  of  an 
army^  but  still  it  keeps  its  name  and  corrent,  and  the  waters  are 
supplied  by  showers^  and  springs^  and  providence.  After  this^  iniquity 
still  incre^ed,  and  then  Qod  struck  deeper,  and  spread  curses  upon 
whole  families;  He  translated  the  priesthood  from  line  to  line.  He 
removed  the  kingdom  from  one  family  to  another:  and  still  they 
sinned  worse;  and  then  we  read  that  Grod  smote  almost  a  whole 
tribe;  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  almost  extinguished  about  the 
matter  of  the  Levite's  concubine:  but  still  Ood  rememb^!ed  His 
promise  which  He  made  with  their  forefathers,  and  that  breach  was 
made  up.  After  this  we  find  a  greater  rupture  made,  and  ten  tribes 
fell  into  idolatry,  and  ten  tribes  were  carried  captives  into  Assyria^ 
and  never  came  again;  but  still  God  rememberea  His  covenant  with 
Abraham,  and  left  two  tribes.  But  they  were  restless  in  their  pro- 
vocation of  the  God  of  Abraham ;  and  th^  also  were  carried  captive : 
but  still  God  was  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  brought  them  back, 
and  placed  them  safe,  and  they  grew  again  into  a  kingdom,  and 
should  have  remained  for  ever,  but  that  thev  killed  One  that  was 
greater  than  Abraham,  even  the  Messias ;  and  then  they  were  rooted 
out,  and  the  old  covenant  cast  off,  and  God  delighted  no  more  to  be 
called  'the  God  of  Abraham,^  but  the  'Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ/  As  long  as  God  kept  that  relation,  so  long  for  the  fathers' 
sakes  they  had  a  title  and  an  inheritance  to  a  blessing;  for  so  saith 
St.  Paul,  ''As  touching  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers* 
sakes^.'' — I  did  insist  the  longer  upon  this  instance,  that  I  might 
remonstrate  how  great,  and  how  sure,  and  how  persevering^  mercies  a 
pious  father  of  a  family  may  derive  upon  his  succeeding  generations; 
and  if  we  do  but  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  our  father  Abraham,  we 
shall  inherit  as  certain  blessings.  But  then,  I  pray,  add  these  con- 
siderations;— 

2.  If  a  great  impiety  and  a  clamorous  wickedness  hath  stained  the 
honour  of  a  family,  and  discomposed  its  title  to  the  divine  mercies 
and  protection,  it  is  not  an  ordiniEuy  piety  that  can  restore  this  family. 
An  ordinary  even  course  of  life,  fuU  of  sweetness  and  innocency,  wiU 
secure  every  single  person  in  his  own  eternal  interest :  but  that  piety 
which  must  be  a  spring  of  blessings,  and  communicative  to  otners, 
that  must  plead  against  the  sins  of  their  ancestors,  and  begin  a  new 
bank  of  mercies  for  the  relatives;  that  must  be  a  great  and  excdlent, 
a  very  religious  state  of  life.  A  small  pension  w£  maintain  a  single 
person,  but  he  that  hath  a  numerous  family  and  many  to  provide  for, 
needs  a  greater  providence  of  Gk)d,  and  a  bigger  provision  for  their 
maintenance :  and  a  small  revenue  will  not  keep  up  the  dignity  of  a 

*  [Rom.  xi.  28.]  »  [So  in  first  ed. ;  afterwards  *  presenring.'] 
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^leat  house ;  especially  if  it  be  charged  with  a  great  debt.  And  this 
IS  the  very  state  of  the  present  question.  That  piety  that  must  be 
instrumental  to  take  off  the  curse  imminent  upon  a  family^  to  bless  a 
numerous  posterity^  to  secure  a  fair  condition  to  many  ages^  and  to 
pay  the  debts  of  their  fathers'  sins^  must  be  so  large  as  that^  all 
necessary  expenses  and  duties  for  his  own  soul  being  first  discharged^ 
it  may  be  remarkable  in  great  expressions^  it  may  be  exemplar  to  all 
the  family^  it  may  be  of  universal  efficacy^  large  in  the  extension  of 
parts^  deep  in  the  intension  of  degrees :  and  then^  as  the  root  of  a 
tree  receives  nourishment  not  only  sufficient  to  preserve  its  own  lifci 
but  to  transmit  a  plastic  juice  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree^  and  from 
thence  to  the  utmost  branch  and  smallest  gem  that  knots  in  the 
most  distant  part;  so  shall  the  great  and  exemplar  piety  of  the 
father  of  a  funily  not  only  preserve  to  the  interest  of  his  own 
soul  the  life  of  grace  and  hopes  of  gloiy^  but  shall  be  a  quicken- 
ing spirit^  active  and  communicative  of  a  blessing,  not  only  to  the 
trvmk  of  the  tree,  to  the  body  and  rightly-descending  line,  but  even 
to  the  collateral  branches,  to  the  most  distant  relatives,  and  all  that 
shall  daim  a  kindred  shsdl  have  a  title  to  a  blessing.  And  this  was 
the  way  that  was  prescribed  to  the  family  of  Eli,  upon  whom  a  sad 
curse  was  entailed,  that  there  should  not  be  an  old  man  of  the  family 
for  ever,  and  that  they  should  be  beggars,  and  lose  the  office  of 
priesthood :  by  the  coimsel  of  B.  Johanan^  the  son  of  Zaccheus  all 
the  &mily  betook  themselves  to  a  great,  a  strict,  and  a  severe  reli- 
gion ;  and  God  was  entreated  to  revoke  His  decree,  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  family,  to  restore  them  to  the  common  condition  of  men,  from 
whence  they  stood  separate  by  the  displeasure  of  God  against  the 
crime  of  Eli  and  his  sons  Hophni  and  rhineas.  This  course  is  sure 
either  to  take  off  the  judgment,  or  to  change  it  into  a  blessing ;  to 
take  away  the  rod,  or  the  smart  and  evu  of  it;  to  convert  the 
punishment  into  a  mere  natural  or  human  chance,  and  that  chance 
to  the  opportunity  of  a  virtue,  and  that  virtue  to  the  occasion  of  a 
crown. 

3.  It  is  of  great  use  for, the  securing  of  families  that  every  master 
of  a  family  order  his  life  so  that  his  piety  and  virtue  be  as  communi- 
cative as  is  possible ;  that  is,  that  he  secure  the  religion  of  his  whole 
family  by  a  severe  supravision  and  animadversion,  and  by  cutting  off 
all  those  unprofitable  and  hurtful  branches  which  load  the  tree,  and 
hinder  the  growth,  and  stock  and  disimprove  the  fruit,  and  revert 
evil  juice  to  the  very  root  itself.  Calvisius  Sabinus^  laid  out  vast 
sums  of  money  upon  his  servants,  to  stock  his  house  with  learned 
men;  and  bought  one  that  could  recite  all  Homer  by  heart,  a 
second  that  was  ready  at  Hesiod,  a  third  at  Pindar,  and  for  every  of 
the  lyrics,  one ;  having  this  fancy,  that  all  that  learning  was  his  own, 
and  whatsoever  his  servants  knew  made  him  so  much  the  more  skil- 
ful.    It  was  noted  in  the  man  for  a  rich  and  a  prodigal  folly  :  but  if 

«  [Cf.  Life  of  Christ,  part  iii.  sect  13.  {  25.]      '  [Sen.  ep.  xxvil  torn.  ii.  p.  103.] 
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he  had  changed  his  instance^  and  brought'  none  but  virtuous  servants 
into  his  house^  he  might  better  have  reckoned  his  wealth  upou  their 
stocky  and  the  piety  of  his  family  might  have  helped  to  bless  him^ 
and  to  have  increased  the  treasure  of  the  master's  vuiue.  Every  man 
that  would  either  cut  off  the  title  of  an  old  curse,  or  secure  a  blessing 
upon  a  new  stock,  must  make  virtue  as  large  in  the  fountain  as  he 
can,  that  it  may  the  sooner  water  all  his  relatives  with  firuitfulness 
and  blessings.  And  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  Qod  noted  in 
Abraham,  and  blessed  his  family  for  it,  and  his  posterity :  '  I  know 
that  Abraham  will  teach  his  sons  to  fear  Me*/  When  a  man  teaches 
his  family  to  know  and  fear  God,  then  he  scatters  a  blessing  round 
about  his  habitation.  And  this  helps  to  illustrate  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  as  well  as  to  prove  its  certainty.  We  hear  it  spoken  in  our 
books  of  religion^  that  the  faith  of  the  parents  is  imputed  to  their 
children  to  good  purposes,  and  that  a  good  husband  sanctifies  an  ill 
wife,  and  *  a  believing  wife,  an  unbelieving  husband ;'  and  either  of 
them  makes  the  children  to  be  sanctified,  '  else  they  were  unclean 
and  unholy  /  that  is,  the  very  designing  children  to.  the  service  of 
God  is  a  sanctification  of  them ;  and  therefore  St.  Hierome®  calls 
christian  children  candidates  fidei  chrutiana.  And  if  this  very 
designation  of  them  makes  them  holy,  that  is,  acceptable  to  Gbd^ 
entitled  to  the  promises,  partakers  of  the  covenant,  within  the  con- 
dition of  sons;  much  more  shall  it  be  effectual  to  greater  blessings 
when  the  parents  take  care  that  the  children  shall  be  actually  pious^ 
full  of  sobriety^,  full  of  religion;  then  it  becomes  a  holy  house,  a 
chosen  generation,  and  an  elect  fiunily ;  and  then  there  can  no  evil 
happen  to  them  but  such  which  will  bring  them  nearer  to  God,  that 
is,  no  cross  but  the  cross  of  Christ,  no  misfortune  but  that  which 
shall  lead  them  to  felicity ;  and  if  any  semblance  of  a  curse  happens 
in  the  generations,  it  is  but  like  the  anathema  of  a  sacrifice,  not  an 
accursed  but  a  devoted  thing ;  for  so  the  sacrifice  upon  whose  neck 
the  priest's  knife  doth  fall  is  so  far  from  being  accursed,  that  it  helps 
to  get  a  blessing  to  all  that  join  in  the  oblation.  So  every  misfortune 
that  shall  discompose  the  ease  of  a  pious  and  religions  family  shall 
but  make  them  fit  to  be  presented  unto  (jbd;  and  the  rod  of  God 
shall  be  like  the  branches  of  fig-trees,  bitter  and  sharp  in  themselves, 
but  productive  of  most  deUcious  fruit.  No  evil  can  curse  the  family 
whose  stock  is  pious,  and  whose  branches  are  '  holiness  unto  the 
Lord^:'  if  any  leaf  or  any  boughs  shall  fall  untimdv,  God  shall  gather 
it  up  and  place  it  in  His  temple  or  at  the  foot  of  His  throne ;  and 
that  family  must  needs  be  blessed  whom  infelicity  itself  cannot  make 
accursed. 

4.  If  a  curse  be  feared  to  descend  upon  a  family  for  the  fiiult  of 
their  ancestors,  pious  sons  have  yet  another  way  to  secure  themselves, 
and  to  withdraw  the  curse  from  the  family,  or  themselves  from  the 


bought/  in  first  ed.]  «  [Bpift  Itu.  ad  Lstam,  torn.  ir.  put 
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curse ;  and  that  is^  by  doing  some  Teiy  great  and  illastrions  act  of 
piety,  an  action  in  ^ad»  Aeraico,  as  Aristotle^  calls  it,  'an  heroical 
action/ .  If  there  ^ould  happen  to  be  one  martyr  in  a  fjEtmily,  it 
would'  reconcile  the  whole  kindred  to  God,  and  make  Him,  who  is 
more  inclined  to  mercy  than  io  severiiy,  rather  to  be  pleased  with 
the  relatives  of  the  martyr,  than  to  continue  to  be  angiy  with  the 
nephews^  of  a  deceased  sinner.  I  cannot  insist  long  upon  this  :  but 
you  may  see  it  proved  by  one  great  instance  in  the  case  of  Fhineas, 
who  killed  an  undean  prince,  and  turned  the  wrath  of  Qoi  from  his 
people.  He  was  zealous  for  Gbd  and  for  his  countrymen,  and  did  an 
heroical  action  of  zeal;  '' wherefore,''  saith  God,  ''behold  I  give 
unto  him  My  covenant  of  peace,  and  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed 
after  him;  even  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood;  because 
he  was  zealous  for  his  God,  and  made  an  aton^nent  for  the  children  . 
of  Tsrael^/'  Thus  the  sons  of  Bechabfif  obtained  the  blessing  of  an 
enduring  and  blessed  family,  because  they  were  most  strict  and  re- 
ligious observers  of  their  &ther's  precept,  and  kept  it  after  his 
death,  and  abstained  from  wine  for  ever,  and  no  temptation  could 
invite  them  to  taste  it,  for  they  had  as  great  reverence  to  their 
fether's  ashes,  as,  being  children,  they  had  to  his  rod  and  to  his  eyes. 
Thus  a  man  may  turn  the  wrath  of  God  from  his  family,  and  secure 
a  blessing  for  posterity,  by  doing  some  great  noble  acts  of  charity ; 
or  a  remarkable  chastity  like  that  of  Joseph;  or  an  expensive,  an 
afifectionate  religion  and  love  to  Christ  and  His  servants,  as  Mary 
Magdalen  did.  Such  things  as  these  which  are  extraordinary  ^res- 
sions  and  transvolations  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  an  even  piety, 
God  loves  to  reward  with  an  extraordinary  favour;  and  gives  it 
testimonv  by  an  extra-regular  blessing. 

One  thing  more  I  have  to  add  by  way  of  advice ;  and  that  is,  that 
all  parents  and  fathers  of  families,  from  whose  loins  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  usually  does  descend,  be  very  careful  not  only  generally  in  all 
the  actions  of  their  lives,  (for  that  I  have  already  pressed,)  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  matter  of  repentance;  that  they  be  curious  that  they 
finish  it,  and  do  it  thoroughly;  for  there  are  certain  iarcfr/iiiaTa 
lUTovolas,  'leaving  of  repentuice,'  which  make  that  God's  anger  is 
taken  from  us  so  unpeifecdy :  and  although  God,  for  His  sake  who 
died  for  us,  will  pardon  a  returning  sinner,  and  bring  him  to  heaven 
through  tribulation  and  a  fiery  tri^ ;  yet  when  a  man  is  weary  of  his 
sorrow,  and  his  fastings  are  a  load  to  him,  and  his  sins  are  not  so 
perfectly  renounced  or  hated  as  th^  ought,  the  parts  of  repentance 
which  are  left  unfinished  do  sometimes  &11  upon  the  heads  or  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  cluldren.  I  do  not  sa^  this  is  regular  and  cer- 
tain ;  but  sometimes  God  deals  thus :  for  this  thing  hath  been  so,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  so  again.  We  see  it  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Ahab** ;  he  "  humbled  himself,  and  went  softly,  and  lay  in  sackcloth," 
and  called  for  pardon,  and  God  took  from  him  a  judgment  which  was 

^  [Eth.  nieom.  vii.  1.]      •  [Vid.  p.  857.  not  c  mpr.]       '  [Numb,  xxr,  18.] 
.    »  [Jer.  xxxT.  19.]  »  [  1  Kings  xxi  27.] 
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falling  heavily  upon  him :  but  we  all  know  his  repentance  was  imper* 
feet  and  lame;  the  same  evil  fell  upon  his  sons;  for  so  said  God, 
"  I  will  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house  in  his  son's  days/'  Leave  no 
arrears  for  thy  posterity  to  pay ;  but  repent  with  an  integral,  a  holy 
and  excellent  repentance,  that  God  being  reconciled  to  thee  thoroughly, 
for  thy  sake  also  He  may  bless  thy  seed  after  thee. 

And  after  all  this,  add  a  continual,  a  fervent,  a  hearty,  a  never- 
ceasing  prayer  for  thy  children,  ever  remembering,  when  they  beg  a 
blessing,  that  God  hath  put  much  of  their  fortune  into  ^our  hands ; 
and  a  transient  formal  '  God  bless  thee,'  wiU  not  outweigh  the  load 
of  a  great  vice,  and  the  curse  that  scatters  from  thee  by  virtual 
contact,  and  by  the  channels  of  relation,  if  thou  beest  a  vicious 
person;  nothing  can  issue  from  thy  fountain  but  bitter  waters. 
And  as  it  were  a  great  impudence  for  a  condemned  traitor  to  beg 
of  his  injured  prince  a  province  for  his  son  for  lus  sake,  so  it  is  an 
ineffective  blessing  we  give  our  children  when  we  beg  for  them  what 
we  have  no  title  to  for  ourselves ;  nay,  when  we  can  convey  to  them 
nothing  but  a  curse.  The  prayer  of  a  sinner,  the  unhallowed  wish 
of  a  vicious  parent,  is  but  a  poor  donative  to  give  to  a  child  who 
sucked  poison  from  his  nurse  and  derives  cursing  from  his  parents. 
They  are  punished  with  a  doubled  torture  in  the  shame  and  pains  of 
the  damned,  who,  dying  enemies  to  God,  have  left  an  inventory  of 
sins  and  wrath  to  be  divided  amongst  their  children.  Bat  thev  that 
can  truly  give  a  blessing  to  their  children  are  such  as  live  a  blessed 
life,  and  pray  holy  prayers,  and  perform  an  integral  repentance,  and 
do  separate  from  the  sins  of  their  progenitors,  and  do  illustrious 
actions,  and  begin  the  blessing  of  their  family  upon  a  new  stock. 
For  as  from  the  eyes  of  some  persons  there  shoots  forth  an  evil 
influence^,  and  some  have  an  evil  e^e  and  are  infectious,  some  look 
healthfully  as  a  friendly  planetJ  and  innocent  as  flowers ;  and  as  some 
fancies  convey  private  effects  to  confederate  and  allied  bodies,  and 
between  the  very  vital  spirits  of  fiiends  and  relatives  there  is  a 
cognation,  and  they  refresh  each  other  like  social  plants;  and  a  good 
man  is  a  friend  to  every  good  man^;  and  they  say  that  an  usurer 
knows  an  usurer,  and  one  hch  man  another,  there  being  by  the  very 
manners  of  men  contracted  a  similitude  of  nature  and  a  communis 
cation  of  effects :  so  in  parents  and  their  children  there  is  so  great  a 
society  of  nature  and  of  manners,  of  blessing  and  of  cursing,  that  an 
evil  parent  cannot  perish  in  a  single  death ;  and  holy  parents  never  eat 
their  meal  of  blessing  alone,  but  they  make  the  room  shine  like  the  fire 
of  a  holy  sacrifice ;  and  a  father's  or  a  mother's  piety  makes  all  the 
house  festival  and  full  of  joy  from  generation  to  generation.   Amen. 

I  vwible  influence/  in  first  ed.]  ^  Ato/icVci  oli^  li  to^tw  ^iMa,  Uts  hf 

[For  other  alluiions  to  the  itars,  see     iyoBoi  ^traf  ii  8*  Apcrj^  fi6yifioy.  — Aristot. 
Index,  •  Stars.*]  [Eth.  nicom.  yilL  4.  torn.  ii.  p.  1156.] 
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THE  INYALIDITY  07  A  LATE  OE  DEATH-BED  BEFENTA17CE. 

Jeeemy  xiii.  16. 

Give  ghry  to  tie  Lord  your  (rod,  before  He  cau^e  darhiess,  and 
before  your  feet  etwmble  upon  the  dark  mountains,  and  icAile  ye 
look  for  light  (or,  leet  while  ye  look  for  light),  He  shaU  turn  it 
into  the  shadow  of  death,  and  make  it  gross  darkness. 

God  is  the  eternal  fountain  of  honour  and  the  q)ring  of  glory;  in 
Him  it  dwells  essentially,  from  Him  it  derives  oririnaUy;  and  when 
an  action  is  glorious  or  a  man  is  honourable,  it  is  oecause  the  action 
is  pleasing  to  God  in  the  relation  of  obedience  or  imitation,  and 
because  the  man  is  honoured  by  God  or  by  God's  vicegerent :  and 
therefore  God  cannot  be  dishonoured,  because  all  honour  comes  from 
Himself;  He  cannot  but  be  glorified,  because  to  be  Himself  is  to 
be  infinitelv  glorious.  And  yet  He  is  pleased  to  say  that  our  sins 
dishonour  Him,  and  our  obedience  does  glorify  Him.  But  as  the  sun, 
the  great  eye  of  the  world,  prying  into  the  recesses  of  rocks  and  the 
hollowness  of  valleys,  receives  species  or  visible  forms  from  these 
objects,  but  he  beholds  them  only  by  that  light  which  proceeds  from 
himself:  so  does  God,  who  is  the  light  of  that  eye;  He  receives 
reflexes  and  returns  from  us,  and  these  He  calls  ^glorifications'  of 
Himself,  but  they  are  such  which  are  made  so  by  His  own  gracious 
acceptation.  For  God  cannot  be  glorified  by  any  thing  but  by  Him- 
self, and  by  His  own  instruments,  wliich  He  makes  as  mirrors  to 
reflect  His  own  excellency,  that  by  seeing  the  glorv  of  such  emana- 
tions. He  may  rejoice  in  His  own  works,  because  they  are  images  of 
His  infinity.  Thus  when  He  made  the  beauteous  frame  of  heaven 
and  earth,  He  rejoiced  in  it,  and  glorified  Himself,  because  it  was 
the  glass  in  which  He  "beheld  His  wisdom  and  almighty  power. 
And  when  God  destroyed  the  old  world,  in  that  also  JHLe  glorified 
HimseK,  for  in  those  waters  He  saw  the  image  of  His  justice,  they 
were  the  looking-glass  for  that  attribute ;  and  God  is  said  to  *  laugh 
at'  and  'rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  a  sinner^,'  because  He  is 
pleased  with  the  economy  of  His  own  laws,  and  the  excellent  pro- 
portions He  hath  made  of  His  judgments  consequent  to  our  sins. 
But  above  all,  God  rejoiced  in  His  holy  Son ;  for  He  was  the  image 
of  the  Divinity,  'the  character  and  express  image  of  His  person^;' 

k  [Pa.  ii.  4;  ProY.  I  26,  7.]  '  [Heb.  i.  3.] 
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in  Him  He  beheld  His  own  essence.  His  wisdom.  His  power.  His 
justice,  and  His  person ;  and  He  was  that  excellent  instroment  de- 
signed from  eternal  ages  to  represent,  as  in  a  donble  mirror,  not  only 
the  glpries  of  Qod  to  Himself,  but  also  to  all  the  world;  and  He 
ffloriled  Ood  by  the  instrument  of  obedience,  in  which  God  behdd 
His  own  dominion  and  the  sanctity  of  His  laws  clearly  represented; 
and  He  saw  His  justice  glorified,  when  it  was  fully  satianed  by  the 
passion  of  His  Son:  and  so  He  hath  transmitted  to  us  a  great 
manner  of  the  divine  glorification,  being  become  to  us  the  author 
and  the  example  of  giving  glory  to  Gk)d  after  the  manner  of  men,  that 
is,  bjr  well-doing  and  patient  suffering,  by  obeying  His  laws  and 
submitting  to  ms  power,  by  imitating  His  holiness  and  confessing 
His  goodness,  by  remaining  innocent  or  becoming  penitent;  for  this 
also  IS  called  in  the  text  '^  giving  glory  to  the  Lord  our  Ood/' 

For  he  that  hath  dishonoured  God  by  sins,  that  is,  hath  denied 
by  a  moral  instrument  of  duly  and  subordination  to  confess  the 
glories  of  His  power  and  the  goodness  of  His  laws,  and  hath  dis- 
honoured and  despised  His  mercy  which  God  intended  as  an  instru- 
ment of  our  piety,  hath  no  better  way  to  glorify  God  than  by  re- 
turning to  his  duty  to  advance  the  honour  of  the  divine  attributes^ 
in  which  He  is  pleased  to  communicate  Himself,  and  to  have  enter- 
course  with  man.  He  that  repents,  confesses  his  own  error  and  the 
righteousness  of  God's  laws ;  and  by  judging  himself  confesses  that 
he  deserves  punishment,  and  therefore  that  God  is  righteous  if  He 
punishes  him ;  and  by  returning  confesses  God  to  be  the  fountain  of 
felicity,  and  the  founaation  of  true,  solid,  and  permanent  joys,  saying 
in  the  sense  and  passion  of  the  disciples,  '^  Whither  shall  we  go  P 
for  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life  ^ :"  and  by  humbling  himself 
exalts  God,  by  making  the  proportions  of  distance  more  immense  and 
vast.  And  as  repentance  aoes  contain  in  it  all  the  parts  of  holy  life 
which  can  be  performed  by  a  returning  sinner,  all  the  acts  and  mibits 
of  virtue  being  but  parts,  or  instances,  or  effects  of  repentance ;  so 
all  the  actions  of  a  holy  life  do  constitute  the  mass  and  body  of  all 
those  instruments  whereby  God  is  pleased  to  glorify  Himself.  Por 
if  God  is  glorified  in  the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  rare  fabric  of  the 
honeycombs,  in  the  discipline  of  bees,  in  the  economy  of  pismires,  in 
the  Utile  houses  of  birds,  in  the  curiosil^r  of  an  eye,  God  being 
pleased  to  delight  in  those  httle  images  and  reflexes  of  Himself  from 
those  pretty  mirrors,  which,  like  a  crevice  in  a  wall,  through  a 
narrow  perspective  transmit  the  species  of  a  vast  excellency :  much 
rather  shall  God  be  pleased  to  behold  Himself  in  the  glasses  of  our 
obedience,  in  the  emissions  of  our  will  and  understanding;  these 
being  rational  and  apt  instruments  to  express  Him,  far  better  than 
the  natural,  as  being  nearer  conmiunications  of  Himself. 

But  I  shall  no  longer  discourse  of  the  philosophy  of  this  expres- 

-  [John  YL  6S.] 
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non :  certain  it  is  that  in  the  style  of  scripture  repentance  is  the 
great  'glorification  of  God;'  and  the  prophet^  by  calling  the  people 
to  'give  Qod  glory/  calls  upon  them  to  repent,  and  so  expresses 
both  the  duty  and  the  event  of  it ;  the  event  being  ''glory  to  God 
on  high,  and  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men  V'  by  the 
sole  instrument  of  repentance.  And  this  was  it  which  Joshua  said 
to  Achan,  "  Give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and 
make  ooi^ession  unto  Him<* ;"  that  one  act  of  repentance  is  one  act 
of  glorifying  God.  And  this  David  acknowledged;  'Against  Thee 
only  have  I  sinned,'  ut  Tujustificerisi '  that  Thou  mightest  be  justified 
or  cleared^;'  that  ii,  that  Gh>a  may  have  the  honour  of  being  right- 
eous, and  we  the  shame  of  receding  from  so  excellent  a  perfection; 
or,  as  St.  Paul  <][Uotes  and  exphcates  the  place,  "  Let  God  be  true, 
and  eveiy  man  a  bar ;  as  it  is  written.  That  Thou  mightest  be  justified 
in  Thy  sayings,  and  mightest  overcome  when  Thou  art  iudged^i.'' 
But  to  clear  tue  sense  of  this  expression  of  the  prophet,  observe  the 
words  of  St.  John';  "And  men  were  scorched  with  great  heat,  and 
blasphemed  the  name  of  God,  who  hath  power  over  those  plagues : 
and  they  repented  not  to  give  Him  glory.'' 

So  that  having  strength  and  reason  from  these  so  many  authorities, 
I  may  be  free  to  read  the  words  of  my  text  thus ;  "  Bepent  of  all 
your  sins,  before  God  cause  darkness,  and  before  your  feet  stumble 
upon  the  dark  mountains."  And  then  we  have  here  the  duty  of 
repentance,  and  the  time  of  its  performance.  It  must  be  fier^oia 
ci/icatpos,  '  a  seasonable  and  timely  repentance,'  a  repentance  which 
must  begin  before  our  darkness  begin,  a  repentance  in  the  day-time ; 
ut  dum  diet  est  cperemini*,  '  that  ye  may  work  while  it  is  to-day :' 
lest,  if  we  '  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains,'  that  is,  fall  into  the 
ruins  of  old  age,  which  makes  a  broad  way  narrow,  and  a  plain  way 
to  be  a  craggy  mountain,  or  if  we  stumble  and  fall  into  our  last  sick- 
ness, instead  of  health  God  send  us  to  our  grave,  and  instead  of  hght 
and  salvation  which  we  then  confidently  look  for,  He  make  our  stoto 
to  be  outer  darkness,  that  is,  misery  irremediable,  misery  eternal. 

This  exhortation  of  the  prophet  was  always  full  of  caution  and 
prudence,  but  now  it  is  highly  necessary;  smce  men,  who  are  so 
clamorously  called  to  repentance  that  they  cannot  avoid  the  necessity 
of  it,  yet,  that  they  may  reconcile  an  evil  life  with  the  hopes  of  heaven, 
have  crowded  this  duty  into  so  little  room  that  it  is  almost  strangled 
and  extinct ;  and  they  have  lopped  off  so  many  members  that  they 
have  reduced  the  whole  body  of  it  to  the  dimensions  of  a  little  finger, 
sacrificing  their  childhood  to  vanity,  their  youth  to  lust  and  to  in- 
temperance, their  manhood  to  ambition  and  rage,  pride  and  revenge, 
secular  desires,  and  unholy  actions ;  and  yet  stul  further,  giving  their 
old  age  to  covetousness  and  oppression,  to  the  world  and  to  the  devil ; 

•  [Luke  ii  14.]  «  [Rom.  iii.  4.] 

•  fJoth.  tiL  19.]  »  [Rev.  xri.  9.J 

p  [PMlm  \l  4.]  '  [Vid.  John  iz.  4.] 
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and  after  all  this^  what  remains  for  God  and  for  religion  ?  Oh,  for 
that  they  will  do  well  enough  :  upon  their  death-bed  they  will  think 
a  few  godly  thoughts,  they  will  send  for  a  priest  to  minister  comfort 
to  them,  they  will  pray  and  ask  God  forgiveness,  and  receive  the  holy 
sacrament,  and  leave  their  goods  behind  them,  ^sposingthemto  their 
friends  and  relatives,  and  some  dole  and  issues  of  the  alms-basket  to 
the  poor;  and  if  after  all  this  they  die  quietly,  and  like  a  lamb,  and 
be  canonized  by  a  bribed  flatterer  in  a  funeral  sermon,  they  make  no 
doubt  but  they  are  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  perceive  not  their 
folly,  till  without  hope  of  remedy  they  roar  in  their  expectations  of 
a  certain  but  a  horrid  eternitv  of  pains.  Certainly  nothing  hath 
made  more  ample  harvests  for  the  devil,  than  the  defemn^  of  repent* 
ance  upon  vain  confidences,  and  lessening  it  in  the  extension  of  parts 
as  well  as  intension  of  degrees,  while  we  imagine  that  a  few  tears 
and  scatterings  of  devotion  are  enough  to  expiate  the  baseness  of  a 
fifty  or  threescore  years'  impiety.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  cure, 
by  shewing  what  it  is  to  repent,  and  that  repentance  implies  in  it  the 
duty  of  a  &fe,  or  of  many  and  great,  of  long  and  lasting  parts  of  it ; 
and  then,  by  direct  arguments,  shewing  that  repentance  put  off  to 
our  death-bed  is  invalid  and  ineffectual,  sick,  languid,  and  impo- 
tent, like  our  dying  bodies  and  disabled  faculties. 

1.  First  thei^ore,  repentance  implies  a  deep  sorrow,  as  the  begin- 
ning and  introduction  of  this  duty;  not  a  superficial  si^h  or  tear,  not 
a  calling  ourselves  sinners  and  miserable  persons;  this  is  far  from 
that  'godly  sorrow'  that  'worketh  repentance^:'  and  yet  I  wish 
there  were  none  in  the  world,  or  none  amongst  us,  who  cannot 
remember  that  ever  they  have  done  this  little  towards  the  abolition 
of  their  multitudes  of  sins ;  but  yet  if  it  were  not  a  hearty,  pungent 
sorrow,  a  sorrow  that  shall  break  the  heart  in  pieces,  a  sorrow  that 
shall  so  irreconcile  us  to  sin,  as  to  make  us  rather  choose  to  die  than 
to  sin,  it  is  not  so  much  as  the  beginning  of  repentance.  But  in 
holy  scripture,  when  the  people  are  called  to  repentance,  and  sorrow 
(which  is  ever  the  prologue  to  it)  marches  sadly,  and  first  opens  the 
scene,  it  is  ever  expressed  to  be  great,  clamorous,  and  sad:  it  is 
called  a  '  weeping  sorel/  in  the  next  verse  after  my  text ;  a  '  weeping 
with  the  bitterness  of  heart^ ;'  a '  turning  to  the  Lord  with  weeping, 
fasting,  and  mourning^ ;'  a  *  weeping  day  and  night^ ;'  the  '  sorrow 
of  heart' ;'  the  '  breaking  of  the  spirit!;'  the  'mourning  like  a  dove,' 
and  '  chattering  like  a  swallow*.'  And  if  we  observe  the  threnes  and 
sad  accents  of  the  prophet  Jeremy  when  he  wept  for  the  sins  of  his 
nation;  the  heart-breakings  of  David  when  he  mourned  for  his 
adultery  and  minder ;  and  the  bitter  tears  of  St.  Peter  when  he 
washed  off  the  guilt  and  baseness  of  his  fall  and  the  denying  his 

«  [2  Cor.  vii.  10.]  «  [Lam.  in.  6fi.] 

u  [Ezek.  xrvU.  81.]  i  [Ps.  IL  17.] 

'  [Joel  ii.  12.]  ■  [Ib.  xxxTiii  li.]         > 

•  [Jcr.  ix.  1.  J 
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Master ;  we  shall  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  tlnapriBludium  or  'in- 
troduction^ to  repentance;  and  that  it  is  not  every  breath  of  a  sigh 
or  moisture  of  a  tender  eye,  not  every  crying  ''Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me/*  that  is  such  a  sorrow  as  begins  our  restitution  to  the  state  of 
grace  and  divine  favour ;  but  such  a  sorrow  that  really  condemns 
ourselves,  and  by  an  active,  effectual  sentence,  declares  us  worthy  of 
stripes  and  death,  of  sorrow  and  eternal  pains,  and  willingly  endures 
the  first  to  prevent  the  second ;  and  weeps,  and  mourns,  and  fsists, 
to  obtain  of  Gk)d  but  to  admit  us  to  a  possibility  of  restitution.  And 
although  all  sorrow  for  sins  hath  not  the  same  expression,  nor  the 
same  degree  of  pungency  and  sensitive  trouble,  which  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of  the  body,  custom,  the  sex,  and  accidental  ten- 
derness* ;  yet  it  is  not  a  godly  sorrow  unless  it  really  produce  these 
effects :  that  is,  that  it,  Gisty  makes  us  really  to  hate,  and  secondly, 
actually  to  decline  sin;  and  thirdly,  produce  in  us  a  fear  of  God^s 
anger,  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  His  ctispleasure ;  and  then,  fourthly, 
such  consequent  trouble  as  can  consist  with  such  apprehension  of  the 
divine  displeasure:  which,  if  it  express  not  in  tears  and  hearty 
complaints,  must  be  expressed  in  watchings  and  strivings  against 
fiin;  in  confessing  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God  threatening 
or  punishing  us;  in  patiently  bearing  the  rod  of  God;  in  con- 
fession of  our  sins ;  in  accusation  of  ourselves ;  in  perpetual  beg- 
ging of  pardon,  and  mean  and  base  opinions  of  ourselves;  and 
in  flJl  the  natural  productions  firom  these,  according  to  our  temper 
and  constitution:  it  must  be  a  sorrow  of  the  reasonable  faculty, 
the  greatest  in  its  kind :  and  if  it  be  less  in  kind,  or  not  produc- 
tive of  these  effects,  it  is  not  a  godly  sorrow,  not  the  exordium  of 
repentance. 

But  I  desire  that  it  be  observed,  that  sorrow  for  sins  is  not  repent- 
ance ;  not  that  duty  which  gives  glory  to  God,  so  as  to  obtam  of 
Him  that  He  will  glorify  us.  Bepentance  is  a  great  volume  of  duty, 
and  godly  sorrow  is  but  the  frontispice^  or  title-page;  it  is  the  har- 
binger or  first  introduction  to  it :  or,  if  you  will  consider  it  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul, "  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance*^ :"  sorrow  is 
the  parent,  and  repentance  is  the  product.  And  therefore  it  is  a  high 
piece  of  ignorance  to  suppose  that  a  crying  out  and  roaring  for  our 
sins  upon  our  death-bed  can  reconcile  us  to  God;  our  crying  to  God. 
must  be  so  early,  and  so  lasting,  as  to  be  able  to  teem,  and  produce 
such  a  daughter  which  must  hve  long,  and  grow  from  an  embryo  to 
an  infant,  from  infancy  to  childhood,  from  thence  to  the  fulness  of 
the  stature  of  Christ ;  and  then  it  is  a  holy  and  a  happy  sorrow. 
But  if  it  be  a  sorrow  only  of  a  death-bed,  it  is  a  fruitless  shower ;  or 
like  the  rain  of  Sodom,  not  the  beginning  of  repentance,  but  the 
kindling  of  a  flame,  the  commencement  of  an  eternal  sorrow.  For 
Ahab  had  a  great  sorrow,  but  it  wrought  nothing  upon  his  spirit ; 

•  See  Rule  of  Holy  Liring,  Disc  of         ^  ['  frontispieiain'  lat  <  frontispice'  fr. 
RepenUnce.  [ch.  ir.  sect  9.  vol.  iii.  p.     and  so  Milt  P.  L.  iii.  606,  ed.  1669.] 
207.]  •  [2  Cor.  Tii  10.] 
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it  did  not  reconcfle  his  affections  to  liis  duty^  and  his  duty  to  God. 
Judas  had  so  great  a  sorrow  for  betraying  the  innocent  blood  of  his 
Lord  that  it  was  intolerable  to  his  spirit^  and  he  ''burst  in  the 
middle*^/'  And  if  mere  sorrow  be  repentance,  then  hell  is  full  of 
penitents;  for  there  ''is  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  V'  for  evermore. 

Let  us  therefore  beg  of  God,  as  Caleb's  daughter  did  of  her  father^ 
Bedisti  mihi  terram  aridam^,  da  etiam  et  irriguam,  'thou  hast  given 
me  a  dry  land,  give  me  also  a  land  of  waters/  a  dwelling  place  in 
tears,  rivers  of  tears ;  Ut  quoniam  non  mtnus  digni  oculoa  orando  ad 
cesium  levare,  at  simua  digni  oculos  plorando  cacare,  as  St.  Austin's 
expression  is ;  '  that  because  we  are  not  worthy  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
heaven  in  prayer,  yet  we  may  be  worthy  to  weep  ourselves  blind  for 
sin.'  The  meaning  is  that  we  beg  sorrow  of  God,  such  a  sorrow  as 
may  be  suf&cieut  to  quench  the  flames  of  lust  and  surmount  the  hills 
of  our  pride,  and  may  extinguish  our  thirst  of  covetousness ;  that  is,  a 
sorrow  that  shall  be  an  effective  principle  of  arming  all  our  faculties 
against  sin,  and  heartily  setting  upon  the  work  of  grace,  and  the  per« 
severing  labours  of  a  holy  life.  I  shall  only  add  one  word  to  this  : 
that  our  sorrow  for  sin  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  our  tears  and  our 
sensible  expressions,  but  by  our  active  hatred  and  dereliction  of  sin; 
and  is  many  times  unperceived  in  outward  demonstration.  It  is 
reported'  of  the  mother  of  Peter  Lombard,  Gratian,  and  Comestor, 
that  she  having  had  three  sons  begotten  in  unhallowed  embraces, 
upon  her  death-bed  did  omit  the  recitation  of  those  crimes  to  her 
confessor;  adding  this  for  apology,  that  her  three  sons  proved  per- 
sons so  eminent  in  the  church  that  their  ezcellencv  was  abunoant 
recompense  for  her  demerit,  and  therefore  she  could  not  grieve  be- 
cause God  had  glorified  Himself  so  much  by  three  instruments  so 
excellent,  and  that  although  her  sin  had  abounded,  yet  God's  grace 
did  superabound.  Her  confessor  replied.  At  dole  saltern  quod  dolere 
nonpossie,  'grieve  that  thou  canst  not  grieve.'  And  so  must  we 
always  fear  that  our  trouble  for  sin  is  not  great  enough,  that  our 
sorrow  is  too  remiss,  that  our  affections  are  indifferent :  but  we  can 
only  be  sure  that  our  sorrow  is  a  godly  sorrow,  when  it  worketh 
repentance :  that  is,  when  it  makes  us  hate  and  leave  all  our  sin,  and 
take  up  the  cross  of  patience  or  penance ;  that  is,  confess  our  sin, 
accuse  ourselves,  condemn  the  action  by  hearty  sentence  :  and  then, 
if  it  hath  no  other  emanation  but  fasting  and  prayer  for  its  pardon, 
and  hearty  industry  towards  its  abolition,  our  sorrow  is  not  reprovable. 

2.  For  sorrow  alone  will  not  do  it;  there  must  foUow  a  total 
dereliction  of  our  sin  ;  and  this  is  the  first  part  of  repentance.  Con- 
cerning which  I  consider  that  it  is  a  sad  mistake  amongst  many  that 

f  [  \c;s  i.  \b.  arenteni/  ed.  vulg.  *  South  land/  auth. 

*  [MaiL  viii.  12 ;  xiiL  42.]  vers.— Ct  toI.  viii.  p.  86.] 

*  r Josh.  XT.  19.]  f  [In  TiU  Oratiani,  Decreto  prefiza, 
'  b^an  pM«  'Xexxam  Austxalem  et  foL  Lugd.  1(72.] 
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do  same  things  towards  repentance^  that  they  mistake  the  first  ad- 
dresses and  instruments  of  this  part  of  repentance  for  the  whole  duty 
itself.  Confession  of  sins  is  in  order  to  the  dereliction  of  them  :  but 
then  confession  most  not  be  like  the  unlading  of  a  ship  to  take  in 
new  stowage;  or  the  vomits  of  intemperance^  which  ease  the  stomach 
that  they  may  continue  the  merry  meeting.  But  such  a  confession 
is  too  frequent  in  which  men  either  comply  with  custom^  or  seek  to 
ease  a  present  load  or  gripe  of  conscience^  or  are  willing  to  dress  up 
their  souls  against  a  festival^  or  hope  for  pardon  upon  so  easy  terms : 
these  are  but  retirings  back  to  leap  the  farther  into  mischief;  or  but 
approaches  to  God  with  the  lips.  No  confession  can  be  of  any  use 
but  as  it  is  an  instrument  of  shame  to  the  person,  of  humiliation  of 
the  man,  and  dereliction  of  the  sin ;  and  receives  its  recompense  but 
as  it  adds  to  these  purposes;  all  other  is  like  Hhe  bleating  of  the 
calves  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen/  which  Saul  reserved  after  the 
spoil  of  Agag;  they  proclaim  the  sin,  but  do  nothing  towards  its 
cure;  they  serve  God  s  end  to  make  us  justly  to  be  condemned  out 
of  our  own  mouths,  but  nothing  at  all  towards  our  absolution.  Nay, 
if  we  proceed  further  to  the  greatest  expressions  of  humiliation,  paits 
of  which  I  reckon  fasting,  praving  for  pardon,  judging  and  condemn- 
ing of  ourselves  by  instances  of  a  present  indignation  against  a  crime ; 
yet  unless  this  proceed  so  fieur  as  to  a  total  deletion  of  the  sin,  to  the 
extirpation  of  every  vicious  habit,  God  is  not  glorified  by  our  repent- 
ance, nor  we  secured  in  our  eternal  interest.  Our  sin  must  be 
brought  to  judgment,  and,  like  Antinous  in  Horner^,  laid  in  the 
mids%  as  the  samfice  and  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 

*AAX*  6  filr  4|f8if  KurtUt  ts  tBhws  IvXcto  «dbT«r« 

This  is  the  murderer,  this  is  the  'Achan,'  this  is  'he  that  troubles 
Israel:'  let  the  sin  be  confessed  and  carried  with  the  pomps  and 
solemnities  of  sorrow  to  its  funeral,  and  so  let  the  murderer  be  slam. 
But  if  after  all  the  forms  of  confession  and  sorrow,  fasting  and 
humiliation,  and  pretence  of  doing  the  will  of  God,  we  'spare  Agag 
and  the  fattest  of  the  cattle,'  our  delicious  sins,  and  still  leave  an 
unlawful  king  and  a  tyrant  sin  to  reign  in  our  mortal  bodies,  we 
may  pretend  what  we  will  towards  repentance,  but  we  are  no  better 
penitents  than  Ahab ;  no  nearer  to  the  obtaining  of  our  hopes  than 
Esau  was  to  his  birtlui^ht,  '  for  whose  repentance  there  was  no  place 
left,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears^.' 

8.  W^,  let  us  suppose  our  penitent  advanced  thus  far  as  that  he 
decrees  against  all  sin,  and  in  ms  hearty  purposes  resolves  to  decline 
it,  as  in  a  severe  sentence  he  hath  condenmed  it  as  his  betrayer 
and  his  murderer;  yet  we  must  be  curious, — for  now  only  the  re- 
pentance properlv  begins,— that  it  be  not  only  like  the  springings  of 
the  thorny  or  we  high-way  ground^  soon  up  and  soon  down;  for 

^  [Odyu.  ji.  48.]  >  [So  in  early  cdd.]  ^  [Heb.  lii  17.] 
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some  men^  when  a  sadness  or  an  nnhandsome  accident  surprises  them, 
then  thej  resolve  against  their  sin ;  but  like  the  goats  in  Aristotle^, 
they  give  their  milk  no  longer  than  they  are  stung ;  as  soon  as  the 
thorns  are  removed,  these  men  return  to  their  fi^t  hardness,  and 
resolve  then  to  act  their  first  temptation.      Others  there  are  who 
never  resolve  against  a  sin  but  either  when  they  have  no  temptation 
to  it,  or  when  their  appetites  are  newly  satisfied  with  it;  like  those 
who  immediately  after  a  full  dinner  resolve  to  fast  at  supper,  and 
they  keep  it  tin  their  appetite  returns,  and  then  their  resolution 
unties  like  the  cords  of  vanity,  or  the  gossamer  against  the  violence 
of  the  northern  wind.     Thus  a  lustful  person  fills  aU  the  capacity  of 
his  lust ;  and  when  he  is  wearied,  and  the  sin  goes  off  with  unquiet- 
ness  and  regret,  and  the  appetite  falls  down  like  a  horse-leech  when 
it  is  ready  to  burst  with  putrefaction  and  an  unwholesome  plethory, 
then  he  resolves  to  be  a  good  man,  and  could  almost  vow  to  be  a 
hermit;  and  hates  his  lust,  as  Amnou  hated  his  sister  Tamar  just 
when  he  had  newly  acted  his  unworthy  rape :  but  the  next  spring- 
tide that  comes,  every  wave  of  the  temptation  makes  an  inroad  upon 
the  resolution,  and  gets  ^ound,  and  prevails  against  it  more  than  his 
resolution  prevailed  against  his  sin.     How  many  drunken  persons, 
how  many  swearers,  resolve  daily  and  hourly  against  their  sin,  and 
yet  act  them  not  once  the  less  for  all  their  inSnite  heap  of  shamefully 
retreating  purposes  1    That  resolution  that  begins  upon  just  groundb 
of  sorrow  and  severe  judgment,  upon  fear  and  love,  that  is  made  in 
the  midst  of  a  temptation,  that  is  inquisitive  into  all  the  means  and 
instruments  of  the  cure,  that  prays  perpetually  against  a  sin,  that 
watches  continually  against  a  surprise,  and  never  sinks  into  it  by 
deliberation;  that  fights  earnestly  and  carries  on  the  war  prudently 
and  prevails  by  a  never  ceasing  diligence  against  the  temptation ;  that 
only  IS  a  pious  and  well  begun  repentance.    They  that  have  their  fits 
of  a  quartan,  well  and  ill  for  ever,  and  think  themselves  in  perfect 
health  when  the  ague  is  retired  till  its  period  returns,  are  dangerously 
mistaken.    Thode  intervals  of  imperfect  and  fallacious  resolution  are 
nothing  but  states  of  death :  and  if  a  man  should  depart  tliis  world 
in  one  of  those  Rodly  fits,  as  he  thinks  them,  he  is  no  nearer  to 
obtain  his  blessed  hope  than  a  man  in  the  stone-colic  is  to  health 
when  his  pain  is  eased  for  the  present,  his  disease  still  remaining, 
and  tlireatening  an  unwelcome  return.     That  resolution  only  is  the 
beginning  of  a  holy  repentance  which  goes  forth  into  act,  and  whose 
acts  enlarge  into  habits,  and  whose  habits  are  productive  of  the  fruits 
of  a  holy  life. 

Prom  hence  we  are  to  take  our  estimate  whence  our  resolutions  of 
piety  must  commence.  He  that  resolves  not  to  live  well  till  the 
time  comes  that  he  must  die,  is  ridiculous  in  his  great  design,  as  he 
is  impertinent  in  his  intermedial  purposes,  and  vain  in  his  hope. 
Can  a  dying  man  to  any  real  effect  resolve  to  be  chaste  P  For  virtue 
^  [Hilt  animal,  lib.  iil  cap.  20.  torn,  i  p.  622.J 
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most  be  an  act  of  election^  and  chastity  is  the  contesting  against  a 
prond  and  an  imperious  lust^  active  flesh,  and  insinuating  tempta- 
tion ;  and  what  doth  he  resolve  against,  who  can  no  more  be  tempted 
to  the  sin  of  unchastity  than  he  can  return  back  again  to  his  youth 
and  vigour  ?  And  it  is  eonsiderable  that  since  all  the  purposes  of  a 
holy  lOe  which  a  dying  man  can  make  cannot  be  reduced  to  act ;  by 
what  law,  or  reason,  or  covenant,  or  revelation,  are  we  taught  to 
distinguish  the  resolution  of  a  dying  man  from  the  purposes  of  a 
living  and  vigorous  person?  Suppose  a  man  in  his  youth  and 
health,  moved  by  consideration  of  the  irregularity  and  deformity 
of  sin,  the  danger  of  its  productions,  the  wrath  and  displeasure  of 
almighty  God,  should  resolve  to  leave  the  puddles  of  impurity  and 
walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness;  can  tiiis  resolution  alone  put 
him  into  the  state  of  grace  P  is  he  admitted  to  pardon  and  the  favour 
of  God  before  he  hath  in  some  measure  performed  actually  what  he 
80  reasonably  hath  resolved  ?  By  no  means  :  for  resolution  and  pur- 
pose is,  in  its  own  nature  and  constitution,  an  imperfect  act,  and 
therefore  can  signify  nothing  without  its  performance  and  consumma- 
tion ;  it  is  as  a  faculty  is  to  the  act,  as  spring  is  to  the  harvest,  as 
seed-time  is  to  the  autunm,  as  eggs  are  to  birds,  or  as  a  relative  to 
its  correspondent ;  nothing  without  it :  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  a 
resolution  in  our  health  and  life  shall  be  ineCTectual  without  perform- 
ance, and  shall  a  resolution,  barely  such,  do  any  good  upon  our 
death-bed?  can  such  purposes  prevail  against  a  long  impiety  rather 
than  against  a  young  and  a  newly  begun  state  of  sin  f  will  God  at  an 
easier  rate  pardon  the  sins  of  fi%  or  sixty  years,  than  the  sins  of  our 
youth  only,  or  the  iniquity  of  five  years,  or  ten?  If  a  holy  life  be  not 
necessary  to  be  lived,  why  shall  it  be  necessary  to  resolve  to  live  it? 
but  if  a  holv  life  be  necessary,  then  it  cannot  be  suf&cient  merely  to 
resolve  it  unless  this  resolution  go  forth  in  an  actual  and  real  service. 
Yain  therefore  is  the  hope  of  those  persons  who  either  go  on  in  their 
sins,  before  their  last  sickness  never  thinking  to  return  into  the  ways  of 
God  from  whence  they  have  wandered  all  their  life,  never  renewing 
their  resolutions  and  vows  of  holy  living;  or  if  they  have,  yet  their 
purposes  are  for  ever  blasted  with  the  next  violent  temptation.  More 
prudent  was  the  prayer  of  David',  "  Oh  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may 
recover  my  strength,  before  I  go  hence  stnd  be  no  more  seen/'  And 
something  like  it  was  the  saying  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth"\ 
Inter  vita  negotia  et  mortis  diem  oportet  spatium  intercedere.  When- 
ever our  holy  purposes  are  renewed,  unless  God  gives  us  time  to  act 
them,  to  mortify  and  subdue  our  lusts,  to  conquer  and  subdue  the 
whole  kingdom  of  sin,  to  rise  from  our  grave,  and  be  clothed  with 
nerves  and  flesh  and  a  new  skin,  to  overcome  our  deadly  sicknesses, 
and  by  little  and  little  to  return  to  health  and  strength ;  unless  we 

1  [Ps.  xxxix.  IS.]  gave  the  abore  reason  for  solicitiog  bis 

"  [Adopting  the  sentiment  firom  bis      discharge.   Strada,  De  beU.  belg.9  Ub.  i* 
centurioni  who  after  many  years  service     p.  18.  Sto.  Rom.  166S.] 
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liave  grace  and  tiine  to  do  all  tliis^  our  sins  will  be  down  with  us  in 
our  ^ves.  For  when  a  man  hath  contracted  a  long  habit  of  sin^ 
and  it  hath  been  growing  upon  him  ten  or  twenty^  forty  or  fifty 
years,  whose  acts  he  hath  dail^  or  hourly  repeated,  and  they  are 
grown  to  a  second  nature  to  him,  and  have  so  prevailed  upon  the 
ruins  of  his  spirit  that  the  man  is  taken  captive  by  the  devil  at  his 
will,  he  is  fast  bound  as  a  slave  tugging  at  the  oar,  that  he  is  grown 
in  love  with  his  fetters,  and  longs  to  be  doing  the  work  of  sin ;  is  it 
likely  that  after  all  this  progress  and  growth  in  sin,  in  the  ways  of 
which  he  runs  fast  without  any  impediment,  is  it,  I  say,  likely  tnat  a 
few  days  or  weeks  of  sickness  can  recover  him  ?  The  special  hind- 
rances of  that  state  I  shall  afterward  consider;  but  can  a  man  be 
supposed  so  prompt  to  pieiy  and  holy  living,  a  man,  I  mean,  that 
hath  lived  wickedly  a  long  time  together,  can  he  be  of  so  ready  and 
active  a  virtue  upon  the  sudden,  as  to  recover  in  a  month  or  a  week 
what  he  hath  been  undoing  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  P  Is  it  so  ea^ 
to  build,  that  a  weak  and  infirm  person,  bound  hand  and  foot,  shall 
be  able  to  build  more  in  three  days  than  was  a  building  above  forty 
years?  Christ  did  it  in  a  figurative  sense;  but  in  this,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  man  so  suddenly  to  be  recovered  from  so  long  a  sick- 
ness. Necessanr  therefore  it  is  that  all  these  instruments  of  our 
conversion,  confession  of  sins,  praying  for  their  pardon,  and  resolu- 
tions to  lead  a  new  life,  should  begin  '^  before  our  feet  stumble  upon 
the  dark  mountains ;"  lest  we  leave  the  work  only  resolved  upon  to 
be  begun,  which  it  is  necessary  we  should  in  many  degrees  finish  if 
ever  we  mean  to  escape  the  eternal  darkness.  For  that  we  should 
actually  '' abolish  the  whole  body  of  sin''  and  death,  that  we  should 
"crucify  the  old  man  with  his  lusts,''  that  we  should  "lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us,"  that  we 
shomd  "  cast  away  the  works  of  darkness,"  that  we  shoidd  "  awake 
from  sleep,"  and  "arise  from  death,"  that  we  should  "redeem  the 
time,"  that  we  should  '^cleanse  our  hands  and  purify  our  hearts," 
that  we  should  have  "  escaped  the  corruption,"  all  the  corruption, 
"that  is  in  the  whole  world  through  lust,''  that  nothing  of  the  "old 
leaven"  should  remain  in  us,  but  that  we  be  wholly  "a  new  lump," 
throughly  "  transformed  and  changed  in  the  image  of  our  mina ;" 
these  are  the  perpetual  precepts  of  the  Spirit,  and  3ie  certain  duty  of 
man.  And  that  to  have  all  these  in  purpose  only  is  merely  to  no 
purpose,  without  the  actual  eradication  of  every  vicious  habit  and  the 
certain  abolition  of  every  criminal  adherence,  is  clearly  and  dogma- 
tically decreed  everywhere  in  the  scripture.  For  (they  are  the  words 
of  St.  Paul)  "  they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the 
affections  and  lusts'' ;"  the  work  is  actually  done,  and  sm  is  dead  or 
wounded  mortally,  before  they  can  in  any  sense  belong  to  Christ  to 
be  a  portion  of  nia  inheritance :  and,  "he  that  is  in  Christ  is  a  new 

•  [Gal  T.  24.] 
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creature**/'  For  ''in  Christ  Jesus  nothing  can  avail  but  a  new  crea- 
tureP  /'  nothing  but  a  "  keeping  the  commandments  of  God*>/'  Not 
all  our  tears^  though  we  should  weep,  like  David  and  his  men  at  Ziklag% 
''  till  they  could  weep  no  more/^  or  the  women  of  Bamah*,  or  like 
'  the  weeping  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  V  could  sufiSce,  if  we  retain  the 
affection  to  any  one  sin,  or  have  any  unrepented  of  or  unmortified. 
It  is  true  that ''  a  contrite  and  broken  heart  Ood  will  not  despise^ :'' 
no,  He  will  not;  for  if  it  be  a  hearty  and  permanent  sorrow,  it  is  an 
excellent  beginning  of  repentance,  and  Ood  will  to  a  timely  sorrow 
give  the  grace  of  repentance;  He  will  not  give  pardon  to  sorrow 
alone,  but  that  which  ouffht  to  be  the  proper  effect  of  sorrow,  that 
God  shall  give.  He  shall  then  open  the  gates  of  mercy,  and  admit 
you  to  a  possibility  of  restitution,  so  that  you  may  be  within  the  co- 
venant of  repentance,  which  if  yon  actually  perform,  you  may  expect 
God's  promise.  And  in  this  sense  confession  will  obtain  our  pardon, 
and  humiliation  will  be  accejpted,  and  our  holy  purposes  and  pions 
resolutions  shall  be  acconnteclfor :  that  is,  these  being  the  iSrst  steps 
and  addresses  to  that  part  of  repentance  which  consists  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  sins,  shall  be  accepted  so  far  as  to  procure  so  much  of  the 
pardon,  to  do  so  much  of  the  work  of  restitution,  that  God  will  admit 
the  returning  man  to  a  further  degree  of  emendation,  to  a  nearer 
possibility  of  working  out  his  salvation.  But  then  if  this  sorrow 
and  confession  and  strong  purposes  begin  then  when  our  life  is  de- 
clined towards  the  west,  and  is  now  ready  to  set  in  darkness  and  a 
dismal  night;  because  of  themselves  they  could  but  procure  an  ad- 
mission to  repentance,  not  at  all  to  pardon  and  plenary  absolution ; 
by  shewing  that  on  our  death-bed  these  are  too  late  and  ineffectual, 
they  call  upon  us  to  begin  betimes,  when  these  imperfect  acts  may  be 
consummate  and  perfect  in  the  actual  performing  those  parts  of  holy 
life  to  which  they  were  ordained  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the 
purposes  of  God. 

4.  Lastly,  suppose  all  this  be  done,  and  that  by  a  long  course  of 
strictness  and  severity,  mortification  and  circumspection,  we  have 
overcome  all  our  vicious  and  baser  habits,  contracted  and  grown 
upon  us  Uke  the  ulcers  and  evils  of  a  long  surfeit,  and  that  we  are 
clean  and  swept ;  suppose  that  he  hath  wept  and  fasted,  prayed  and 
vowed  to  excellent  purposes ;  yet  all  this  is  but  the  one  half  of  repent- 
ance, (so  infinitely  mistaken  is  the  world,  to  think  any  thing  to  be 
enough  to  make  up  repentance,)  but  to  renew  us  and  restore  us  to 
the  favour  of  God  there  is  required  far  more  than  what  hath  been  yet 
accounted  for.  See  it  in  the  second  of  St.  Peter,  i.  chap.  4,  5 ; 
''having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust; 
and  besides  tliis,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  fiedth  virtue,  to 

•  [2  Cot.  v.  17.]  •  rJer.  xxxi.  15.] 

9  [Gal.  Ti.  15,]  «  [Qu.  *Megiddon't    Zecb.  xiL  II. 

4  ri  Cor.  vii.  19.]  Cf.  Tol  ii.  p.  146 ;  ftlto  toL  TiiL  p.  405.1 

»  [l  Sam.  jotx.  4.]  •  [P«.  IL  17.] 
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virtue  knowledge,  to  knowledge  temperance,  to  temperance  patience/' 
and  so  on  to '' godliness/'  to  "brotherly  kindness/'  and  to  '*  charity/' 
''these  things  must  he  in  you  and  abound."  This  is  the  sum  total 
of  repentance :  we  must  not  only  have  overcome  sin,  but  we  must 
after  great  diligence  have  acquired  the  habits  of  all  those  christian 
graces  which  are  necessary  in  the  transaction  of  our  affairs,  in  aU 
relations  to  Ood  and  our  neighbour,  and  our  own  person.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  ''Lord,  I  thsuok  Thee,  I  am  no  extortioner,  no  adul- 
terer,  not  as  this  publican/'  all  the  reward  of  such  a  penitent  is  that 
when  he  hath  escaped  the  corruption  of  the  world,  he  hath  also  es- 
caped those  heavy  judgments  which  tiireatened  his  ruin. 

Nee  furhim  feci,  nee  fmgi,  si  miM  dieat 

Servus,  Habes  pretium,  lorii  non  tirerii,  aio ; 

Non  hominem  oceidi ;  Non  pasces  in  ernee  conros  \ 

If  a  servant  have  not  robbed  his  master  nor  offered  to  fly  firom  his 
bondage,  he  shall  'scape  the  furca,  his  flesh  shall  not  be  exposed  to 
birds  or  fishes ;  but  this  is  but  the  reward  of  innocent  slaves.  It 
may  be  we  have  escaped  the  rod  of  the  exterminating  angel,  when 
our  sins  are  crucified;  but  we  shall  never  'enter  into  the  joy  of  the 
Lord/  unless  after  we  have  'put  off  the  old  man  with  his  affections 
and  lusts,'  we  also  'put  on  the  new  man  m  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness of  Ufe^.'  And  this  we  are  taught  in  most  plain  doctrine  by 
St.  Faul^;  "Let  us  lay  aside  the  weight  that  dotn  so  easily  beset 
us/'  that  is  the  one  half;  and  then  it  follows,  "let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  These  are  the  'fruits 
meet  for  repentance/  spoken  of  bv  St»  John  baptist!;  that  is,  when 
we  renew  our  first  undertaking  in  baptism,  and  return  to  our  courses 
of  innocence. 

Parens  Deorum  cnltor  et  infireqneuB 
Insanientis  dum  sapientis 
Consultns  eiro,  nnne  retrorsnm 
Vela  dare  atque  iterate  eursns 
Cpgor  relictos '.— • 

The  sense  of  which  words  is  well  given  us  by  St.  John;  "Semem- 
ber  whence  thou  art  fallen;  repent,  and  do  thy  first  works*."  For 
all  our  hopes  of  heaven  rely  upon  that  covenant  which  Gbd  made 
with  us  in  baptism;  which  is,  that  being  'redeemed  from  our  vain 
conversation^'  we  should '  serve  Him  in  holiness  and  righteousness  all 
our  days*^.'  Now  when  any  of  us  hath  prevaricated  our  part  of  the 
covenant,  we  must  return  to  that  state,  and  redeem  the  intermedial 
time  spent  in  sin,  by  our  doubled  industry  in  the  ways  of  grace ;  we 
must  be  reduced  to  our  first  estate,  and  make  some  proportionable 

^  [Hor.  cp.  i  1«.  lin.  46.J  ■  [Her.  od.  i.  84.  Un.  1.] 

•  TEph.  iv.  22  sqq.]  •  [Rev.  iL  6.] 

«  fHeK  xiL  1.1  b  [1  Pet  L  18.] 

f  [Matt  iiL  8.]  c  [Luke  L  74,  5.] 
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returns  of  duty  for  our  sad  omissions,  and  great  violations  of  our 
baptismal  tow.  For  God  having  made  no  covenant  with  ns  but 
that  which  is  consigned  in  baptism ;  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
we  retain  or  return  to  that,  in  the  same  we  are  to  expect  the  pardon 
of  our  sins,  and  all  the  oth^  promises  evangelical ;  but  no  otherwise, 
unless  we  can  shew  a  new  gospel,  or  be  baptized  again  by  God's  ap- 
pointment. He  therefore  that  by  a  long  habit,  by  a  state  and  con- 
tinued course  of  sin,  hath  gone  so  &r  m)m  his  baptismal  puriiy  as 
that  he  hath  nothing  of  the  Christian  left  upon  him  but  his  name, 
that  man  hath  much  to  do  to  make  his  garments  clean,  to  purify  his 
soul,  to  take  off  all  the  stains  of  sin,  that  his  spirit  may  be  presented 
pure  to  the  eyes  of  God,  who  beholds  no  impurity.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  cure  a  long  contracted  habit  of  sin;  let  any  intemperate 
person  but  try  in  his  owii  ii^tanoe  of  drunkenness,  or  the  swearer  in 
the  sweetening  his  unwholesome  language :  but  then  so  to  command 
his  tongue  that  he  never  swear,  but  that  his  speech  be  prudent, 
pious,  and  apt  to  edify  the  hearer,  or  in  some  sense  to  glorify  God ; 
or  to  become  temperate,  to  have  got  a  iiabit  of  sobriefy,  or  chastity, 
or  humility,  is  the  work  of  a  life.  And  if  we  do  but  consider  that 
he  that  lives  well  from  his  younger  vears,  or  takes  up  at  the  end  of 
his  youthful  heats,  and  entcars  into  the  courses  of  a  sober  life  early> 
diligently,  and  vigorously,  shall  find  himself,  after  the  studies  and 
labours  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  piety,  but  a  very  imperfect  person, 
many  degrees  of  pride  left  unrooted  up,  many  inroads  of  intemper- 
ance or  beginnings  of  excess,  much  indevotion  and  backwardness  in 
religion,  many  temptations  to  contest  against,  and  some  infirmities 
which  he  shall  never  say  he  hath  masted;  we  shall  find  the  work 
of  a  holy  life  is  not  to  be  deferred  till  our  days  are  almost  done,  till 
our  strengths  are  decayed,  our  spirite  are  weak,  and  our  lust  strong, 
our  habits  confirmed,  and  our  longings  after  sin  many  and  impotent : 
for  what  is  very  hard  to  be  done,  and  is  always  done  imperfectly,  when 
there  is  length  of  time,  and  a  less  work  to  do,  and  more  abilities  to 
do  it  withal;  when  the  time  is  short,  and  almost  expired,  and  the 
work  made  difficult  and  vast,  and  the  strengths  weaker,  and  the 
faculties  are  disabled,  will  seem  little  less  than  absolutely  impossible. 
I  shall  end  this  general  consideration  with  the  (question  of  the  apo- 
stle**, ''If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,"  if  it  be  so  difficult  to 
overcome  our  sins  and  obtain  virtuous  habits,  difficult,  I  say,  to  a 
righteous,  a  sober,  and  well  living  person,  ''  where  shall  the  ungodly 
and  the  sinner  appear  f"  what  shall  become  of  him  who  by  h^ 
evil  life  hath  not  only  removed  himself  from  the  affections  but  even 
from  the  possibilities  of  virtue  P  He  that  hath  lived  in  sin  will  die 
in  sorrow. 

«  [1  Pet  iv.  18.] 
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SEBMON  VI. 

PABTn. 

BxTT  I  shall  pimae  this  great  and  necessary  truth. 

Fust,  by  shewing  what  parts  and  ingredients  of  repentance  are 
assigned,  when  it  is  described  in  holy  scnptore; 

Secondly,  by  shewing  the  necessities,  the  absolute  necessities,  of  a 
holy  life,  and  what  it  means  in  scripture  to  'live  hoUly :' 

Thirdly,  by  considering  what  directions  or  intimations  we  have 
concerning  the  last  time  of  beginning  to  repent;  and  what  is  the 
longest  period  that  any  man  may  venture  with  safety.  And  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  particulars  we  shall  remove  the  objections,  thoee 
aprons  of  fig-leaves,  which  men  use  for  their  shelter  to  palliate  their 
sin,  and  to  hide  themselves  from  that  from  which  no  rocj:s  or  moun- 
tains^ shell  nrotect  them  though  they  fall  upon  them;  that  is,  the 
wrath  of  Goa. 

I.  Pirst,  that  repentance  is  not  only  an  abolition  and  extinction  of 
the  body  of  sin,  a  Dringing  it  to  the  altar,  and  slaying  it  before  God 
and  all  the  people ;  but  that  we  must  also 

mingle  gold  and  rich  presents,  the  oblation  of  good  works  and  holj 
habits  with  the  sacrifice,  I  have  already  proved :  but  now  if  we  will 
see  repentance  in  its  stature  and  integrity  of  constitution  described, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  one  half  of  all  that  which  Qoi  r^uires  of 
Christians.  Faith  and  repentance  are  the  whole  duty  of  a  Christian : 
faith  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  understanding  to  God,  repentance  sacrifices 
the  whole  will;  that  gives  the  knowing,  this  gives  up  all  the  desiring 
faculties ;  that  makes  us  disciples,  this  makes  us  servants  of  the  holy 
Jesus :  nothing  else  was  preached  by  the  apostles,  nothing  was  en- 
joined as  the  duty  of  man,  nothing  else  did  build  up  the  body  of 
christian  religion;  so  that  as  faith  contains  all  that  knowledge  which 
is  necessaiy  to  salvation,  so  repentance  comprehends  in  it  all  the 
whole  practice  and  working  duty  of  a  returning  Christian.  And  this 
was  the  sum  total  of  all  that  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  gentiles,  when 
in  his  farewell  sermon  to  the  bishops  and  priests  of  Epnesus  he  pro- 
fessed'that  he  "kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  to  them;'' 
and  yet  it  was  all  nothing  but  this,  "repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,''  So  that  whosoever  believes  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  repents  towards  God,  must  make  his  accounts 
according  to  this  standard,  that  is,  to  believe  all  that  Christ  taught 
him,  and  to  do  all  that  Christ  commanded.    And  this  is  remarked  in 

«  [Luke  xxiiL  80 ;  Rer.  Ti.  16.]  •  [Horn.  XL  k'.  294;  Od.  </.  S84.] 

'  [Act!  XX.  20,  1.] 
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St.  Paul's  catecUsm*,  where  he  ^ves  a  more  particular  cataloroe  of 
fandamentals ;  he  reckons  nothing  but  sacraments,  and  faith;  of 
which  he  enumerates  two  principal  articles,  "resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  eternal  judgment/^  Whatsoever  is  practical,  all  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  the  practice  of  all  obedience,  is  called  "  repentance  from 
dead  works  -/'  which,  if  we  observe  the  singularity  of  the  phrase, 
does  not  mean  'sorrow/  for  sorrow  from  dead  works,  is  not  sense; 
but  it  must  mean  mutatianem  status^  a  conversion  from  dead  works, 
which,  as  in  all  motions,  supposes  two  terms ;  from  dead  works  to 
living  works ;  from  '  the  death  of  sin,'  to  '  the  life  of  righteousness/ 

I  will  add  but  two  places  more,  out  of  each  Testament  one;  in 
which  I  suppose  you  may  see  every  lineament  of  this  great  duty 
described,  that  you  may  no  longer  mistake  a  grasshopper  for  an 
es^le;  sorrow  and  holy  purposes,  for  the  entire  duty  of  repentance. 
In  the  zviii.  of  Ezek.  ^1,  you  shall  find  it  thus  described ;  ''  Put  if 
the  wicked  will  turn  bom  all  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed,  and 
keep  all  My  statutes,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall 
surely  hve,  he  shall  not  die/'  Or  as  it  is  more  fully  described  in 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  14,  ''When  I  say  unto  the  wicked.  Thou  shalt  surely 
die :  if  he  turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right; 
if  the  wicked  restore  the  pledge,  give  again  that  he  hath  robbed, 
walk  in  the  statutes  of  life  without  committing  iniquity ;  he  shall 
surely  hve,  he  shall  not  die."  Here  only  is  the  condition  of  pardon;, 
to  leave  all  your  sins,  to  keep  all  God's  statutes,  to  walk  in  them,  to 
abide,  to  proceed,  and  make  progress  in  them,  and  this  without  the 
interruption  by  a  deadly  sin, '  without  committing  iniquity ;'  to  make 
restitution  of  all  the  wrongs  he  hath  done;  all  the  unjust  money  he 
hath  taken,  all  the  oppressions  he  hath  committed,  all  that  must  be 
satisfied  for,  and  repaid  according  to  our  ability :  we  must  make 
satisfaction  for  all  injury  to  our  neighbour's  fame,  all  wrongs  done 
to  his  soul ;  he  must  be  restored  to  that  condition  of  ^ood  things 
thou  didst  in  any  sense  remove  him  from;  when  this  is  done  ac- 
cording to  thy  utmost  power,  then  thou  hast  repented  truly,  then 
thou  hast  a  titie  to  the  promise,  "Thou  shalt  surely  Uve,'thou  shalt 
not  die"  for  thy  old  sins  thou  hast  formerly  committed.  Onl^  be 
pleased  to  observe  this  one  thing;  that  this  place  of  Ezekiel  is  it 
which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  that  common  saying,  "  At  what  time 
soever^  a  sinner  repents  him  of  his  sins  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  I  will  put  all  his  wickedness  out  of  My  remembrance,  saith 
the  Lord."  For  although  'at  what  time  soever  a  sinner  does  re- 
pent,' as  repentance  is  now  explained,  Gh)d  will  forgive  him,  and  that 

ff  [Heb.  yL  1.1  from    holy    scripture  ;     Chilling^orth 

k  [These  words  stand  in  Queen  Eli*  (serm.  on  2  Tim.  iii.  1  sqq.)  protests 

sabeth's  prayer-book  as  the  first  of  the  against  them,  as  Taylor  here  does.     The 

sentences  before  the  Exhortation,   but  substance  of  them  is  found  in  Celestl- 

were  altered  after  the  SaToy  conference  nus,  epb  iL  §  2.  as  a  quotation  from  holy 

to  the  words  of  holy  scripture.    Jackson  scripture,  (see  toL  Tii.  p.  200)  and  in 

(senn.  on  Luke  xiii.  6)  quotes  them  as  Cassiodore  on  Fa.  r.  8.] 
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repentance,  as  it  is  now  stated^  cannot  be  done  '  at  what  time  soever/ 
not  upon  a  man's  death-bed;  jet  there  are  no  such  words  in  the 
whole  Bible,  nor  any  nearer  to  the  sense  of  them,  than  the  words  I 
have  now  read  to  you  out  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Let  that  there- 
fore no  more  deceive  you,  or  be  made  a  colour  to  countenance  a  per- 
severing sinner,  or  a  death-bed  penitent. 

Neither  is  the  duty  of  repentance  to  be  bought  at  an  easier  rate  in 
the  New  testament.  You  may  see  it  described  in  the  2  Cor.  vii.  11. 
"Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance;"  well,  but  what  is  that  repent- 
ance wnich  is  so  wrought?  This  it  is :  '^Behold  this  self-same  thing, 
that  ye  sorrowed  after  a  godly  sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in 
you,  yea,  what  clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indignation,  yea, 
what  fear,  yea,  what  vehement  desire,  yea,  what  zeal,  yea,  what  re- 
venge.^'  These  are  the  firuits  of  ^at  sonpw  that  is  effectual ;  these 
are  the  parts  of  repentance :  'clearing  ourselves'  of  all  that  is  past, 
and  great '  carefulness'  for  the  future;  'anger'  at  ourselves  for  our 
old  sms,  and  'fear'  lest  we  commit  the  like  again;  'vehement  de- 
sires' of  pleasing  Ood,  and  'zeal'  of  holy  actions,  and  a  'revenge' 
upon  ourselves  for  our  sins,  called  by  St.  Paul  in  another  place  'a 
judging  ourselves,  lest  we  be  judged  of  the  Lord^.'  And  in  pur- 
suance of  this  truth  the  primitive  church  did  not  admit  a  simung 
person  to  the  public  communions  with  the  faithful,  till,  besides  their 
sorrow,  ihesy  had  spent  some  years  in  an  iyajOofpyla,  in  '  doing  good 
works,'  ana  holy  Uvjng;  ana  especially  in  such  actions  which  did 
contradict  that  wicked  inclination  which  led  them  into  those  sins 
whereof  they  were  now  admitted  to  repent.  And  therefore  we  iSnd 
that  they  stood  in  the  station  of  penitents  seven  years,  thirteen 
years,  and  sometimes  till  their  death,  oefore  they  could  be  reconciled 
to  the  peace  of  God,  and  His  holy  church. 


Scelemin  si  bene  poenitety 

Bradenda  cupidiniB 
Prari  eunt  elementa,  et  teners  nimis 

Mentei  Mperioribua 
Formands  studiis  K^^ 

Bepentance  is  the  institution  of  a  philosophical  and  severe  life^ 
an  utter  extirpation  of  all  unreasonaoleness  and  impiety,  and  an 
address  to,  ana  a  final  passing  through,  all  the  parts  of  holy  living. 

Now  consider  whether  this  be  imaginable  or  possible  to  be  done 
upon  our  death-bed,  when  a  man  is  frighted  into  an  involuntary, 
a  sudden,  and  unchosen  piety.  *0  fifravo&v  ov  ^o/3<^  t&v  tvatrrUnv 
i^v  rod  icoKot)  vpa^iv  alprifferai,  saith  Hierocles^.  He  that  never 
repents  till  a  violent  fear  be  upon  him,  till  he  apprehend  himself  to 
be  in  the  jaws  of  death,  readv  to  give  up  his  unready  and  unpre- 
pared accounts,  till  he  sees  the  Judge  sitting  in  all  the  addresses 

'  [1  Cor.  zi.  81.]  dkii  ^1X00*0^(01  Apx^  yttftrat,  iced  rAr 

k  [Hor.  od.  iii.  24.  lin.  50.]  iawtrr^p  fpyctv  rt  «al  \iy»¥  ^try^i  icat  r%9 

I  [In  Pythag.  p.  126.]  'H  8i  ficrdroia      Aficro^cXi^v  (o^^t  4  *]p<^  rcyoo-mv^ 
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of  dreadfolness  and  majesty^  jast  now^  as  he  believes^  ready  to  pro- 
nounce that  fearful  and  intolerable  sentence  of^  '*  Go^  ye  cursed^  into 
everlasting  fire  /'  this  man  does  nothing  for  the  love  of  Ood^  nothing 
for  the  love  of  virtue :  it  is  just  as  a  condemned  man  repents  that 
he  was  a  traitor;  but  repented  not  till  he  was  arrested,  and  sure 
to  die :  such  a  repentance  as  this  may  still  consist  with  as  great  an 
affection  to  sin  as  ever  he  had°,  and  it  is  no  thanks  to  him  if,  when 
the  knife  is  at  his  throat,  then  he  gives  good  words  and  flatters. 
But  suppose  this  man  in  his  health  and  the  nudst  of  all  his  lust, 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  some  circumstances  of  action  in  which 
the  man  would  have  refused  to  commit  his  most  pleasing  sin.  Would 
not  the  son  of  Tarquin^  have  refused  to  ravish  Lucrece,  if  Junius 
Brutus  had  been  by  him?  would  the  impurest  person  in  the  world 
act  his  lust  in  the  market-place,  or  drink  off  an  intemperate  goblet 
if  a  dagger  were  placed  at  his  throat  P  In  these  circumstances  their 
fear  wodd  make  &em  dedare  against  the  present  acting  their  im- 
purities; but  does  this  cure  the  intemperance  of  their  affections? 
Let  the  impure  person  retire  to  his  closet,  and  Junius  Brutus  be 
engaged  in  a  feur  distant  war,  and  the  dagger  be  taken  from  the 
drunkard's  throat,  and  the  fear  of  shame,  or  death,  or  judgment, 
be  taken  from  them  all;  and  they  shall  no  more  resist  their  tempta- 
tion, than  they  could  before  remove  their  fear :  and  jou  may  as  well 
judge  the  other  persons  holy  and  haters  of  their  sin,  as  the  man 
upon  his  death-b^  to  be  pemtent ;  and  rather  they  than  he,  by  how 
much  this  man's  fear,  the  fear  of  death  and  of  the  infinite  pains  of 
hell,  the  fear  of  a  provoked  God  and  an  angry  eternal  Judge,  are  far 
greater  than  the  apprehensions  of  a  public  shame,  or  an  abused 
husband,  or  the  poniard  of  an  angry  person.  These  men  then  sin 
not,  because  they  dare  not^;  they  are  frighted  from  the  act,  but  not 
from  the  affection ;  which  is  not  to  be  cured  but  by  discourse,  and 
reasonable  acts,  and  human  considerations;  of  which  that  man  is 
not  naturally  capable  who  is  possessed  with  the  greatest  fear,  the 
fear  of  death  and  damnation.  If  there  had  been  time  to  cure  his 
sm,  and  to  Uve  the  life  of  grace,  I  deny  not  but  God  mi^ht  have 
begun  his  conversion  with  so  great  a  fear,  that  he  should  never 
have  wiped  off  its  impression :  but  if  the  man  dies  then  4,  dies  when 
he  only  declaims  agamst  and  curses  his  sin  as  being  the  author  of 
his  present  fear  and  apprehended  calamity;  it  is  very  far  from  re- 
conciling him  to  God  or  hopes  of  pardon,  because  it  proceeds  from 
a  vicdent,  unnatural,  and  mtolerable  cause;  no  act  of  choice  or 
virtue,  but  of  sorrow,  a  deserved  sorrow,  and  a  miserable,  unchoseuj 
xmavoidable  fear; 

"  See  lafb  of  Jesus,  pt  iL  Disc  of  Repent  [vol  iL  p.  380.]        ^  [Liv.  L  58.] 
P  Cogimur  a  suetis  [leg.  gratis]  aniimim  suspendere  rebus ; 

Atqae  ut  viyamas,  Tivere  desinimns. — Cornel.  Oal.  [rectiosy  Conw 
Maximisniu  Gallns»  (rid.  Fabria  Bibl.  Lat,  lib.  L  cap.  14.)  eL  i.  165,} 

*  Nee  ad  rem  pertinet  nbi  indperet,  quod  placuerat  ut  fleret. 
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moriensqae  recepit 

Quas  noUet  victurut  aquas ; 

He  curses  sin  upon  his  death-bed^  and  makes  a  panegyric  of  virtae, 
which  in  his  life-time  he  accounted  follj^  and  trouble,  and  needless 
vexation. 

Que  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit ! 
Vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  genm  *  7 

I  shall  end  this  first  consideration  with  a  plain  exhortation ;  that 
since  repentance  is  a  duty  of  so  great  and  giant-like  bulk,  let  no 
man  crowd  it  up  into  so  narrow  room  as  that  it  be  strangled  in  its 
birth  for  want  of  time  and  air  to  breathe  in :  let  it  not  be  put  off 
to  that  time  when  a  man  hath  scarce  time  enough  to  reckon  all 
those  particular  duties  which  make  un  the  integrity  of  its  constitu- 
tion. Will  any  man  hunt  the  wild  boar  in  his  garden,  or  bait  a 
bull  in  his  closet?  will  a  woman  wrap  her  cliild  in  her  handkerchief, 
or  a  father  send  his  son  to  school  when  he  is  fifty  years  old?  These 
are  undecencies  of  providence,  and  the  instrument  contradicts  the 
end;  and  this  is  our  case.  There  is  no  room  for  the  repentance, 
no  time  to  act  all  its  essential  parts ;  and  a  child,  who  hath  a  great 
way  to  go  before  he  be  wise,  may  defer  his  studies,  and  hope  to 
become  very  learned  in  his  old  age  and  upon  his  death-bed,  as  well  as 
a  vicious  person  may  think  to  recover  m>m  all  his  ignorances  and 
prejudicate  opinions,  from  all  his  false  principles  and  evU  customs, 
from  his  wicked  inclinations  and  ungodly  habits,  from  his  fondnesses 
of  vice  and  detestatioiis  of  virtue,  from  his  promptness  to  sin  and 
unwillingness  to  erace,  from  his  spiritual  deadness  and  strong  sen- 
suality, upon  his  death-bed,  I  say,  when  he  hath  no  natural  strength, 
and  as  httle  spiritual ;  when  he  is  criminal  and  impotent,  hardened 
in  his  vice  and  soft  in  his  fears,  full  of  passion  and  empty  of  wis- 
dom ;  when  he  is  sick  and  amazed,  and  timorous  and  confounded, 
and  impatient,  and  extremely  miserable. 

And  now  when  any  of  you  is  tempted  to  commit  a  sin,  remember 
that  sin  will  ruin  you,  umess  you  repent  of  it.  But  this  you  say 
is  no  news,  and  so  hr  from  affirighting  you  from  sin,  that,  Ood 
knows,  it  makes  men  sin  the  rather :  for  therefore  they  venture  to 
act  the  present  temptation,  because  they  know  if  thev  repent  Ood 
will  forgive  them ;  and  therefore  they  resolve  upon  botn,  to  sin  now, 
and  to  repent  hereafter. 

Against  this  foUy  I  shall  not  oppose  the  consideration  of  their 
danger,  and  that  they  neither  know  how  long  they  shall  live,  nor 
whether  they  shall  die  or  no  in  this  very  act  of  sin ;  though  this 
consideration  is  very  material,  and  if  they  should  die  in  it,  or  before 
it  is  washed  off,  they  perish :  but  I  consider  these  things ; 

1.  That  he  that  resolves  to  sin  upon  a  resolution  to  repent,  by 
every  act  of  sin  makes  himself  more  uncapable  of  repenting,  by 

•  [Hor.  od.  IT.  10.  lin.  7.] 
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growing  more  in  love  with  sin,  bj  remembering  its  pleasures,  by 
serving  it  once  more,  and  losing  one  degree  more  of  the  liberty  of 
onr  spirit.  And  if  you  resolve  to  sin  now  because  it  is  pleasant, 
how  do  ye  know  that  your  appetite  will  alter?  Will  it  not  appear 
pleasant  to  you  next  week,  and  the  next  week  after  that,  and  so  for 
ever?  And  still  you  sin,  and  still  you  will  repent;  that  is,  you  will 
repent  when  the  sin  can  please  you  no  longer;  for  so  long  as  it  can 
please  you,  so  long  you  are  tempted  not  to  repent,  as  well  as  now 
to  act  the  sin :  and  the  longer  you  lie  in  it,  the  more  you  will  love 
it.  So  that  it  is  in  efiect  to  say,  I  love  my  sin  now,  but  I  will  here^ 
after  hate  it ;  only  I  will  act  it  awhile  longer,  and  grow  more  in  love 
with  it,  and  then  I  will  repent;  that  is,  then  I  wm  be  sure  to  hate 
it  when  I  shall  most  love  it. 

2.  To  repent  signifies  to  be  sorrowful,  to  be  ashamed,  and  to  wish 
it  had  never  been  done.  And  then  see  the  folly  of  this  temptation; 
I  would  not  sin,  but  that  I  hope  to  repent  of  it :  that  is,  i  would 
not  do  this  thing,  but  that  I  hope  to  be  sorrowful  for  doing  it,  and 
I  hope  to  come  to  shame  for  it,  neartily  to  be  ashamed  of  my  doings, 
and  I  hope  to  be  in  that  condition  that  I  would  give  all  the  world 
I  had  never  done  it ;  that  is,  I  hope  to  fed  and  apprehend  an  evil 
infinitely  greater  than  the  pleasures  of  my  sin.  And  are  these  argu- 
ments fit  to  move  a  man  to  sin  P  what  can  affiright  a  man  from  it, 
if  these  invite  him  to  it?  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  invite  one  to 
be  a  partner  of  his  treason,  by  telling  him.  If  you  will  join  with  me 
yon  shall  have  all  these  effects  by  it;  you  shall  be  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered,  and  your  blood  shall  be  corrupted,  and  your  estate 
forfeited,  and  you  shall  have  many  other  reasons  to  wish  yon  had 
never  done  it.  He  that  shopld  use  this  rhetoric  in  earnest,  might 
well  be  accounted  a  mad  man;  this  is  to  scare  a  man,  not  to  allure 
him :  and  so  is  the  other  when  we  tmderstand  it  truly. 

S.  For  I  consider,  he  that  repents  wishes  he  had  never  done  that 
sin.  Now  I  ask,  does  he  wish  so  upon  reason,  or  without  reason? 
Surely  if  he  may,  when  he  hath  satisfied  his  lust,  ask  God  pardon, 
and  be  admitted  upon  as  easy  terms  for  the  time  to  come  as  if  he 
had  not  done  the  sm,  he  hath  no  reason  to  be  sorrowful  or  wish  he 
had  not  done  it :  for  though  he  hath  done  it,  and  pleased  himself 
by  'enjoying  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  that  season V  yet  all  is  well 
again ;  and  let  him  only  be  careful  now,  and  there  is  no  hurt  done, 
}ns  pardon  is  certain.  How  can  any  man  that  understands  the 
reason  of  his  actions  and  passions  wish  that  he  had  never  done  that 
sin,  in  which  then  he  had  pleasure,  and  now  he  feels  no  worse  incon- 
venience. But  he  that  truljr  repents,  wishes  and  would  give  all  the 
world  he  had  never  done  it:  surely  then  his  present  condition  in 
respect  of  his  past  sin  hath  some  veiy  great  evil  in  it,  why  else 
should  he  be  so  much  troubled?  True,  and  this  it  is.  He  that 
hath  committed  sins  after  baptism  is  fallen  out  of  the  favour  of  God, 
t  [Vid.  Heb.  zi.  26.} 
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is  tied  to  hard  duty  for  the  time  to  come^  to  ciy  vehementlj  unto 
6od^  to  call  night  and  day  for  pardon^  to  be  in  great  fear  and 
tremblings  of  heart  lest  God  should  never  forgive  him^  lest  God 
will  never  take  off  his  sentence  of  eternal  pains ;  and  in  this  fear, 
and  in  some  degrees  of  it,  he  will  remain  all  the  days  of  his  life : 
and  if  he  hopes  to  be  quit  of  that,  yet  he  knows  not  how  many 
degrees  of  God's  anger  still  hang  over  his  head;  how  many  sad 
miseries  shall  aiBict,  and  bum,  and  purify  him  in  this  world,  with  a 
sharpness  so  poignant  as  to  divide  tne  marrow  from  the  bones ;  and 
for  these  reasons  a  considering  man  that  knows  what  it  is  to  repent 
wishes  with  his  soul  he  had  never  unned,  and  therefore  grieves  in 
proportion  to  his  former  crimes,  and  present  misery,  and  future 
danger. 

And  now  suppose  that  you  can  repent  when  you  will,  that  is,  that 
you  can  grieve  when  you  will ;  though  no  man  can  do  it,  no  man  can 
grieve  when  he  please;  though  he  could  shed  tears  when  he  list,  he 
cannot  grieve  without  a  real  or  an  apprehended  infelicity ;  but  suppose 
it ;  and  that  he  can  fear  when  he  please,  and  that  he  can  love  when 
he  please  or  what  he  please ;  that  is,  suppose  a  man  to  be  able  to  say 
to  his  palate,  Though  I  love  sweetmeats,  yet  to-morrow  will  I  hate  and 
loathe  them  and  believe  them  bitter  and  distasteful  things ;  suppose, 
I  say,  all  these  impossibilities :  vet  since  repentance  does  suppose  a 
man  to  be  in  a  state  of  such  real  misery  that  he  hath  reason  to  curse 
the  day  in  which  he  sinned,  is  this  a  fit  argument  to  invite  a  man 
that  is  in  his  wits  to  sin  ?  to  sin  in  hope  of  repentance  P  As  if  dangers 
of  falling  into  hell,  and  fear  of  the  divme  anger,  and  many  degrees  of 
the  divine  judgments,  and  a  lasting  sorrow,  and  a  perpetual  labour, 
and  a  never  ceasing  trembling,  and  a  troubled  conscience,  and  a 
sorrowfid  spirit,  were  fit  things  to  be  desired  or  hoped  for. 

The  sum  is  this :  he  that  commits  sins  shall  perish  eternally  if  he 
never  does  repent.  And  if  he  does  repent,  ana  yet  untimely,  he  is 
not  the  better ;  and  if  he  does  not  repent  with  an  entire,  a  perfect, 
and  complete  repentance,  he  is  not  the  better.  But  if  he  does,  yet 
repentance  is  a  duty  full  of  fears,  and  sorrow,  and  labour;  a  vexation 
to  the  spirit;  an  afiSictive,  penal  or  punitive  duty:  a  duty  which 
suifers  for  sin,  and  labour^  for  grace,  which  abides  and  suffers  httle 
images  of  hell  in  the  way  to  heaven ;  and  though  it  be  the  only  way 
to  felicity,  yet  it  is  beset  with  thorns  and  daggers  of  sufferance,  and 
with  rocks  and  mountains  of  duty.  Let  no  man  therefore  dare  to 
sin  upon  hopes  of  repentance :  for  he  is  a  fool  and  a  hypocrite,  that 
now  chooses  and  approves  what  he  knows  hereafter  he  must  condemn. 

II.  The  second  general  consideration  is,  the  necessity,  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  holy  living.  God  hath  made  a  covenant  with  us  that  we 
must  give  up  ourselves,  bodies  and  souls,  not  a  dying,  but  'a  living' 
and  healthful '  sacrifice  °/    He  hath  forgiven  all  our  old  sins^  and  we 

■  [Rom.  zii  1.] 
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have  bargained  to  quit  them  from  the  time  that  we  first  come  to 
Christ  and  give  our  names  to  Him,  and  to  keep  all  His  command- 
ments.   We  have  taken  the  sacramentd  oath,  like  that  of  the  old 
Boman  militia,  irciOapx^c^iv,  Kal  irot7Ja-€iv  ri  TrpoaTaTT6fi€vov  vTri 
T&v  iLpx6vTaiv  Karh  bivayLiv^,  we  most  believe  and  obey,  and  do  all 
that  is  commanded  ns,  and  keep  our  station,  and  fight  against  the 
flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  not  to  throw  away  our  military  girdle; 
and  we  are  to  do  what  is  bidden  us,  or  to  die  for  it,  even  all  that  is 
bidden  us,  according  to  our  power.    For  pretend  not  that  God's 
commandments  are  impossible:   it  is  dishonourable  to  think  God 
enjoins  us  to  do  more  than  He  enables  us  to  do ;  and  it  is  a  contra- 
diction to  say  we  cannot  do  all  that  we  can ;  and  'through  Christ 
which  strengthens  me  I  can  do  all  things  V'  saith  St.  Paul.     How- 
ever, we  can  do  to  the  utmost  of  our  strength,  and  beyond  that  we 
cannot  take  thought ;  impossibilities  enter  not  into  deliberation,  but 
according  to  our  abilities  and  natural  powers,  assisted  by  God's  grace, 
so  God  hath  covenanted  with  us  to  live  a  holy  life.     **  For  in  Christ 
Jesus,  nothing  availeth  but  a  new  creature*/'  nothing  but  ''  faith 
working  by  charity  V'  nothing  but ''  keeping  the  commandments  of 
God*."    They  are  all  the  words  of  St.  Paul  oefore  quoted ;  to  which 
he  adds,  "  ana  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on 
them  and  mercy*."    This  is  the  covenant,  they  are  ''the  Israel  of 
God,"  upon  those  ''peace  and  mercy"  shall  abide.    If  they  become 
a  new  creature,  whoUv  transformed  m  the  image  of  their  mind*»j  if 
they  have  faith,  and  this  faith  be  an  operative  working  faith,  a  faith 
that  produces  a  holy  life,  a  "  faith  that  works  by  charitv ;"  if  they 
"  keep  the  commandments  of  God,"  then  they  are  within  the  covenant 
of  mercy,  but  not  else :  for  "in  Christ  Jesus  nothing  else  availeth." 
To  the  same  purpose  are  those  words,  Heb.  xii.  14,  "  Follow  peace 
with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  liord." 
'  Peace  with  all  men'  implies  both  justice  and  charity,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  preserve  peace;  'holiness'  impues  all  our  duty 
towards  God,  universal  diligence ;  and  this  must  be  '  followed,'  that 
is,  pursued  with  diligence,  in  a  lasting  course  of  life  and  exercise : 
and  without  this  we  shall  never  see  the  face  of  God.   I  need  urge  no 
more  authorities  to  this  purpose ;  these  two  are  as  certain  and  con- 
vincing as  two  thousand :  and  since  thus  much  is  actually  required, 
and  is  the  condition  of  the  covenant,  it  is  certain  that  sorrow  for  not 
having  done  what  is  commanded  to  be  done,  and  a  purpose  to  do 
what  is  necessaiv  to  be  actually  performed,  will  not  acquit  us  before 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God;  "for  the  grace  of  God  hath  ap- 
peared to  all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldlv 
lusts,  we  should  live  godly,  justiy,  and  soberly,  in  this  present  world;" 
for  upon  these  terms  alone  we  must  "look  for  the  blessed  hope,  the 

X  [Polyb.  tL  21.]  y  [PhU.  !▼.  18.] 

»  [GaL  Ti.  16 ;  V.  6  J  vi  16.]         •  [1  Cor.  vii  19.  J         »>  [Vid.  Rom.  xiL  2.] 
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Silorions  appearing  of  the  great  Gk>d  and  onr  Savioor  Jesus  CShrist^.^ 
shall  no  longer  insist  upon  this  particnlar,  but  onlj  propound  it  to 
your  consideration^  to  what  purpose  are  all  those  commandments  in 
scriptore^  of  every  page  almost  in  it^  of  living  hoUly  and  according 
to  the  commandment  of  God,  of  adorning  the  gospel  of  Qoi,  of 
walking  as  in  the  day,  of  walking  in  light,  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion,  of  being  holy  as  God  is  holy,  of  being  humble  and  mec^  as 
Chnst  is  humble,  of  putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  of  living  a  spiritual 
life, — ^bnt  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the  intention  and  design 
of  Christ  dying  for  us  ana  the  covenant  made  with  man,  that  we 
should  expect  heaven  upon  no  other  terms  in  the  wodd  but  of  a  holy 
life,  in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Lord  Jesus? 

Now  if  a  vicious  person  when  he  comes  to  the  latter  end  of  his 
days,  one  that  hath  Uved  a  wicked,  unoodly  life,  can  for  any  thing  he 
can  do  upon  his  death-bed  be  said  to  Uve  a  holy  life,  then  his  hopes 
are  not  aesperate;  but  he  that  hopes  upon  this  only  for  which  God 
hath  made  nim  no  promise,  I  must  say  of  him  as  Galen  said  of  con- 
sumptive persons,  *Hi  vkiov  ikirlCovat,  ra^rrp  fioKKop  kokQs  fx^avox, 
'  .the  more  they  hope,  the  worse  they  are :'  and  the  relying  upon  such 
hopes  is  an  approach  to  the  grave  and  a  sad  eternity. 

Peleos  et  Priami  traBsit  vel  Nestoris  «tu, 

£t  fuent  lemm  jam  tibi  desinere. 
EU  ag«y  rompe  moras  i  quo  te  ipectabUnna  vaqna  t 

Dam  quid  ait  dubitaa,  jam  potea  ease  nihil '. 

And  now  it  will  be  a  vain  question  to  ask  whether  or  no  God  can- 
not save  a  d]rin^  man  that  repents  after  a  vicious  life.  For  it  is  true 
GK>d  can  do  it  if  He  please,  and  He  'can  raise  children  to  Abraham 
out  of  the  stones  V  and  He  can  make  ten  thousand  wodds  if  He  sees 
good;  and  He  can  do  what  He  Ust,  and  He  can  save  an  ill-living 
man  though  He  never  repent  at  all,  so  much  as  upon  his  death-bed ; 
all  this  He  can  do.  But  God's  power  is  no  ingredient  into  this 
question;  we  are  never  the  better  that  God  can  do  it  unless  He  also 
will,  and  whether  He  will  or  no  we  are  to  learn  from  Himself,  and 
what  He  hath  declared  to  be  His  will  in  holy  scripture.  Nay,  since 
God  hath  said  that  without  actual  holiness  no  man  shall  see  God^, 
God  by  His  own  will  hath  restrained  His  power :  and  though  absolutely 
He  can  do  all  things,  yet  He  cannot  do  against  His  own  word.  And 
indeed  the  rewards  of  heaven  are  so  great  and  glorious,  and  Christ's 
'  burden  is  so  Ught,  His  yoke  is  so  easyfl^,'  that  it  is  a  shameless  im* 
pudenoe  to  expect  so  great  glories  at  a  less  rate  than  so  little  a 
service,  at  a  lower  rate  than  a  holy  life.  It  cost  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  His  life's  blood  to  obtain  heaven  for  us  upon  that  condition ; 
and  who  then  shall  die  again  for  us,  to  get  heaven  for  us  upon  easier 
conditions  P  What  womd  you  do  if  God  should  command  you  to 
kill  your  eldest  son,  or  to  work  in  the  mines  for  a  thousand  years 

•  [Tit.  ii.  11— 8.  J  *  [Mart,  Ubu  ii.  cp.  64.] 

•  [Matt  m.  9.]  '  [Heb.  »L  14.]  »  [Matt  xL  80.] 
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together^  or  to  Hast  all  thy  life-lime  with  bread  and  water  7  were  not 
heaven  a  great  bargain  even  after  all  thia?  and  when  God  requires 
nothing  of  ns  but  to  live  soberly^  justly,  and  godly,  which  very  tilings 
of  themselves  to  man  are  a  very  great  felicity  and  necessaiy  to  Ins 
present  well-being^  shall  we  think  thia  to  be  a  load  and  an  unsuffer- 
able  burden,  and  that  heaven  is  so  little  a  purchase  at  that  price,  that 
God  in  mere  justice  will  take  a  death-bed  sigh  or  groan,  and  a  few 
unprofitable  tears  and  promises,  in  exchange  for  all  our  duty?  Strange 
it  should  be  so ;  but  stranger  that  any  man  should  rely  upon  such  a 
vanity,  when  from  God's  word  he  hath  nothing  to  warrant  such  a 
confidence.  But  these  men  do  like  the  tyrant  Dionysius^  who  stole 
from  Apollo  his  golden  doak,  and  gave  him  a  doak  of  Arcadian 
homespun,  saying  that  this  was  lighter  in  summer,  and  warmer  in 
winter :  these  men  sacrilegiously  r^  God  of  the  service  of  all  their 
golden  days,  and  serve  Him  in  their  hoaiy  head,  in  their  furs  and 
grave-clothes,  and  pretend  that  this  late  service  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  divine  mercy  on  one  side,  and  human  infirmity  on  the  other,  and 
so  dispute  themselves  into  an  irrecoverable  condition;  having  no 
other  ground  to  rely  upon  a  death-bed  or  late-be^un  repentance,  but 
because  they  resolve  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sm,  and  for  heaven, 
they  will  put  that  to  the  venture  of  an  after-game.  These  men  sow 
in  the  flesh,  and  would  reap  in  the  Spirit :  live  to  the  devil,  and  die 
to  God ;  and  therefore  it  is  but  just  m  Qod  that  their  hopes  should 
be  desperate,  and  their  craft  be  mlly,  and  their  condition  be  the  uiv- 
expected,  unfeared  inheritance  of  an  eternal  sorrow. 

m.  Lastly;  our  last  enquiry  is  into  the  time,  the  last  or  latest 
time  of  beginning  our  repentance.  Must  a  man  repent  a  year,  or 
two,  or  seven  years,  or  ten,  or  twenty,  before  his  death  P  or  what  is 
the  last  period  after  which  all  repentance  will  be  untimely  and  in- 
effectual?  To  this  captious  question  I  have  many  things  to  oppose. 

1.  We  have  entered  into  covenant  with  God  to  serve  Him  from 
the  day  of  our  baptism  to  the  day  of  our  death.  He  hath  "  sworn 
this  oath  to  us,  that  He  would  grant  unto  us  that  we,  bein^  delivered 
from  fear  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  Him  without  fear,  m  holiness 
and  righteousness  before  Him,  all  the  days  of  our  life''.''  Now  al- 
though God  will  not  rfj^  itvOpamltni^  km  Koivtjs  iaOevtCas  iftiXavOi" 
v€<r6ai\  'forget  our  iniBrmities,'  but  pass  by  the  weaknesses  of  an 
honest,  a  watchful,  and  industrious  person;  yet  the  covenant  He 
makes  with  us  is  from  the  day  of  our  first  voluntary  profession  to  our 
grave,  and  according  as  we  by  sins  retire  from  our  first  undertaking, 
so  our  condition  is  insecure ;  there  is  no  other  covenant  made  with 
us,  no  new  beginnings  of  another  period;  but  if  we  be  returned,  and 
sin  be  cancelled,  ana  grace  be  actually  obtained,  then  we  are  in  the 

1>  [See  •  Life  of  ChiUt,'  P»rt  iii  eect  '  [Vide  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  xiiL  cap.  24 

13.  disc.  15.]  fin.  p.  561.~Compare  <  Life  of  Christ,' 

«  [Val.  Max.  L  1.  ext  8.}  Discourse  of  Repentance,  part  iL  seqt. 

k  [Luke  L  78,  i^]  12.  disc  9.  vol  ii.  p.  870,  note  r.] 
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first  condition  of  pardon :  but  because  it  is  uncertain  when  a  man 
can  have  mastered  his  vices^  and  obtained  the  graces^  therefore  no 
man  can  tell  any  set  time  when  he  must  begin. 

2.  Scripture^  describing  the  duty  of  repenting  sinners^  names  no 
other  time  but  'to-day:'  '^ to-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice^  harden 
not  your  hearts/' 

S.  The  duty  of  a  Christian  is  described  in  scripture  to  be  such  as 
requires  length  of  time^  and  a  continued  industry.  '^Let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us™ ;"  and,  ^'consider  Him  that 
endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself,  lest  ye  be 
wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds™.''  So  great  a  preparation  is  not 
for  the  agony  and  contention  of  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week,  but 
for  the  whole  life  of  a  Christian,  or  for  great  parts  of  its  abode. 

4.  There  is  a  certain  period  and  time  set  for  our  repentance,  and 
beyond  that  all  our  industry  is  ineffectual.  There  is  a  '  day  of  visita- 
tion,' '  our  own  day :'  and  there  is  '  a  day  of  visitation'  that  is  'Grod's 
day.'  This  appeared  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem:  ^'O  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  if  thou  hadst  known  the  time  of  thy  visitation,  at  least  in 
this  thy  day."  Well,  they  n^lected  it;  and  then  there  was  a  time 
of  Otoi's  visitation,  which  was  'His  day,'  called  in  scripture  ''the 
day  of  the  Lord;"  and  because  they  had  neglected  their  own  day, 
they  fell  into  inevitable  ruin ;  no  repentance  could  have  prevented 
their  final  ruin.  And  this  which  was  true  in  a  nation,  is  also  clearly 
affirmed  true  in  the  case  of  single  persons.  ^'Look  diligentiy  lest 
any  fail  of  the  mce  of  God;  lest  there  be  any  person  among  you 
as  Esau,  who  sold  his  birth-right,  and  afterward  when  he  would  have 
inherited  the  blessing  he  was  rejected,  for  he  found  no  place  for  his 
repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears"."  Esau  had 
time  enough  to  repent  his  bargain  as  long  as  he  lived;  he  wept 
sorely  for  his  folly,  and  carefulness  sat  heavy  upon  his  soul;  and  yet 
he  was  not  heard,  nor  his  repentance  accepted;  for  the  time  was 
past.  And  'take  heed,'  saith  the  apostle,  lest  it  come  to  pass  to  any 
of  you  to  be  in  the  same  case.  Now  if  ever  there  be  a  time,  in  which 
repentance  is  too  late,  it  must  be  the  time  of  our  death-bed,  and  the 
last  time  of  our  life.  And  after  a  man  is  fallen  into  the  displeasure 
of  almightv  God,  the  longer  he  lies  in  his  sin  without  repentance 
and  emenoation,  the  greater  is  his  danger,  and  the  more  of  his 
allowed  time  is  spent;  and  no  man  can  ant^dentiy,  or  beforehand,  be 
sure  that  the  time  of  his  repentance  is  not  past ;  and  those  who  neg- 
lect the  call  of  God,  and  refuse  to  hear  Him  call  in  the  day  of  grace, 
God  "  will  laugh  at  them  when  their  calamity  comes ;  . .  they  shall 
call,  and  the  Lord  shall  not  hear  them<>."  And  this  was  the  case  of 
the  five  foolish  virgins,  when  the  arrest  of  death  surprised  them : 
they  discovered  their  want  of  oil,  they  were  troubled  at  it;  they  beg- 
ged oil,  they  were  refused;  they  did  something  towards  the  procur- 
ing of  the  oil  of  grace,  for  they  went  out  to  buy  oil;  and  after  all 

"  [Heb.  xii.  1,  3.]  »  [Heb.  xiL  15,  &c]  o  [Proy.  L  26,  8.] 
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this  stir  the  bridegroom  came  before  they  had  finished  their  jour- 
ney^ and  thej  were  shut  out  from  the  oommimion  of  the  bride« 
groom's  joys. 

Therefore  concerning  the  time  of  beginning  to  repent  no  man  is 
certain  but  he  that  hath  done  his  work.  Mortem  venientem  nemo 
hUaris  excipit  nisi  qui  se  ad  earn  diu  composuerat,  said  SenecaP :  '  he 
only  dies  cheerfolly,  who  stood  waiting  for  death  in  a  ready  dress  of 
a  long  preceding  preparation.'  He  that  repents  to-day,  repents  late 
enough  that  he  did  not  begin  yesterday;  but  he  that  puts  it  off  till 
to-morrow  is  vain  and  miserable. 

-^—  bodie  jam  Tivere,  Postume,  senim  est : 

lUe  sapit,  quisquis,  Postume,  Yuat  heri  «.  * 

Well ;  but  what  will  you  have  a  man  do  that  hath  lived  wickedly, 
and  is  now  cast  upon  his  death-bed  P  shall  this  man  despair,  and 
neglect  all  the  actions  of  piety  and  the  instruments  of  restitution  in 
his  sickness  ?  No,  God  forbid :  let  him  do  what  he  can  then,  it  is 
certain  it  will  be  little  enough;  for  all  those  short  gleams  of  piety 
and  flashes  of  lightning  will  help  towards  the  alleviating  some  degrees 
of  miseiy ;  and  if  the  man  recovers,  they  are  good  beginnings  of  a  re- 
newed pietv :  and  Ahab's  tears  and  humiliation,  though  it  went  no 
further,  had  a  proportion  of  a  reward,  though  nothing  to  the  por« 
tions  of  eternity.  So  that  he  tiiat  says  it  is  evesry  day  necessary  to 
repent,  cannot  be  supposed  to  discourage  the  pieiir  of  an;fr  day ;  a 
death-bed  piety,  when  things  are  come  to  that  saa  condition,  may 
have  many  good  purposes;  therefore  even  then  neglect  nothing  that 
can  be  done. — ^WeU;  but  shall  such  parsons  despair  of  salvation? 
To  them  I  shall  only  return  this :  that  tliey  are  to  consider  the  oon-^ 
ditions  which  on  one  side  God  requires  of  us ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
whether  they  have  done  accordingly.  Let  them  consider  upon  what 
terms  God  hath  promised  salvation,  and  whether  they  have  made 
themselves  capable  by  performing  their  part  of  the  ooligation.  If 
they  have  not,  I  must  tell  them  that  not  to  hope  where  God  hath 
made  no  promise,  is  not  the  sin  of  despair,  but  the  misery  of  despair. 
A  man  hath  no  ground  to  hope  that  ever  he  shall  be  made  an  angel, 
and  yet  that  not  hoping  is  not  to  be  called  despair;  and  no  man  can 
hope  for  heaven  without  repentance,  and  for  such  a  man  to  despair, 
is  not  the  sin  but  the  misery.  If  such  persons  have  a  promise  of 
heaven,  let  them  shew  it,  and  hope  it,  and  enjoy  it :  if  they  have 
no  promise,  they  must  thank  themselves  for  bringing  themselves  into 
a  condition  without  the  covenant,  without  a  promise,  hopeless  and 
miserable. 

But  will  not  trusting  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  save  such  a 
man  ?  Por  that  we  must  be  tried  by  the  word  of  (Jod,  in  which 
there  is  no  contract  at  all  made  with  a  dying  person,  that  hath  Uved  in 

F  Ep.  XXX.  [torn,  il  p.  115.]  ^  Mart  [Ub.  t.  ep.  fi9.] 
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name  a  Christian^  in  practice  a  heathen :  and  we  shall  dishononr  the 
Bufferings  and  redemption  of  our  blessed  Saviour  if  we  make  them 
to  be  an  umbrella  to  shelter  our  impious  and  ungodly  living.  But 
that  no  such  person  may  after  a  wickeil  life  repose  himself  in  his 
death-bed  upon  Christ^s  merits^  observe  but  these  two  places  of 
scripture ;  "  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  Himself  for  us/' 
—what  to  do  P  that  we  might  live  as  we  list,  and  hope  to  be  saved  by 
His  merits  ?  no ;  but ''  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  to  Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works :  these 
things  speak  and  exhort,'^  saith  St.  Paul'.  But  more  plainly  yet  in 
St  Peter' ;  "  Christ  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  — ^to 
what  end  ?  '^  that  we  being  dead  unto  sin  should  live  unto  righteous- 
ness.^'  Since  therefore  our  living  a  holy  life  is  the  end  of  Christ's 
dying  that  sad  and  holy  death  for  us,  he  that  trusts  on  it  to  evil 
purposes  and  to  excuse  his  vicious  life,  does  as  much  as  lies  in  him 
make  void  the  verv  purpose  and  design  of  Christ's  passion,  and  dis- 
honours the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant ;  which  covenant  was 
confirmed  by  the  blood  of  Christy  but,  as  it  brought  peace  from 
God,  so  it  requires  a  holy  life  from  ub\ 

But  why  not  we  be  saved,  as  well  as  the  thief*  upon  the  cross  f 
Even  because  our  case  is  nothing  like.  When  Christ  dies  once  more 
for  us,  we  may  look  for  such  another  instance ;  not  till  then.  But 
this  thief  did  but  then  come  to  Christ,  he  knew  Him  not  before ;  and 
his  case  was  as  if  a  Turk  or  heathen  should  be  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, and  be  baptized,  and  enter  newly  into  the  covenant  upon  his 
death-bed ;  then  God  pardons  all  his  sins.  And  so  God  does  to 
christians  when  they  are  baptized,  or  first  give  up  their  names  to 
Christ  by  a  voluntai^  confirmation  of  their  baptismal  voW ;  but  when 
they  have  once  entoed  into  the  covenant,  they  must  perform  what 
they  promise,  and  to  what  they  are  obliged.  The  thief  had  made 
no  contract  with  Gh)d  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  fEoled  of  none ; 
only  the  defailances  of  the  state  of  ignorance  Christ  paid  for  at  the 
thief's  admission ;  but  we  that  have  made  a  covenant  with  God  in 
baptism,  and  failed  of  it  all  our  days,  and  then  return  at  '  night, 
when  we  cannot  work V  have  nothing  to  plead  for  ourselves ;  be- 
cause we  have  made  all  that  to  be  useless  to  us  wluch  God  with  so 
much  mercy  and  miraculous  wisdom  gave  us  to  secure  our  interest 
and  hopes  of  heaven. 

And  therefore  let  no  christian  man  who  hath  covenanted  with 
God  to  give  Him  the  service  of  his  life,  think  that  God  will  be  an- 
swered with  the  sighs  and  prayers  of  a  dying  man ;  for  all  that  great 
obligation  which  Ues  upon  us  cannot  be  transacted  in  an  instant, 

»  [TiL  a.  14.]  «  [See  a  ptssage  from  St  Angustin, 

>  [1  Pet  ii.  24.]  in  Decret  dist  vii.,  quoted  in  'Life  of 

'  *  See  Life  of  Jesus,  Disc,  of  Repent-  Christ/  as  in  preceding  note ;  p.   856, 

uice.  [part   ii.  sect  12.  disc.  9. — Also  note  f.] 

•  Rule  of  Holy  Dying,'  chap.  iv.  sect  6.]  »  [John  ijc.  4.] 
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when  we  have  loaded  our  souls  with  sin,  and  made  them  empty  of 
virtue;  we  cannot  so  soon,  grow  up  to  'a  perfect  man  in  Christ 
Jesus*/  oib^v  tQv  fieyiXoDv  &^ra>  yCv€Tai^»  You  cannot  have  an 
apple  or  a  cherry^  but  you  must  stay  its  proper  periods^  and  let  it 
blossom  and  knot,  and  grow  and  ripen;  ''and  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not'/'  saith  the  apostle :  tax  much  less  may  we 
expect  that  the  fruits  of  re^ntance,  and  tke  issues  and  degrees  of 
holiness,  shall  be  gathered  in  a  few  days  or  hours.  Tpf&^ris  V  iv» 
dpAirov  MLfiirhv  6iX€is  ovra>  bC  iklyov  Km  eiKSkms  Kn/fo-atrOtu,  You 
must  not  expect  such  fruits  in  a  litde  tune,  nor  with  little  labour. 

Suffer  therefore  not  vourselves  to  be  deceived  by  false  principles 
and  vain  confidences :  ror  no  man  can  in  a  moment  root  out  the 
long-contracted  habits  of  vice,  nor  upon  his  death-bed  make  use  of 
all  that  variety  of  preventing,  accompanying,  and  persevering  grace, 
which  Ood  gave  to  man  in  mercy,  because  man  would  need  it  all, 
because  without  it  he  could  not  be  saved;  nor  upon  his  death-bed 
can  he  exercise  the  duty  of  mortification,  nor  cure  his  drunkenness 
then  nor  his  lust  by  any  act  of  christian  discipline,  nor  run  with  pa- 
tience, nor  'resist  unto  blood,'  nor  'endure  with  long-sufferances' 
but  he  can  pray,  and  groan,  and  call  to  God,  and  resolve  to  live  well 
when  he  is  dying ;  but  this  is  but  just  as  the  nobles  of  Xerxes,  whea 
in  a  storm  they  were  to  lighten  the  ship  to  preserve  their  kin^s  life, 
they  did  TcpwrnwiovT^s  iKfnrfii^iv  h  r^v  6aXaa<rav%  they  '  did  their 
obeisance,  and  leaped  into  the  sea:'  so  I  fear  do  these  men  pray, 
and  mourn,  and  worship,  and  so  leap  overboard  into  an  ocean  of 
eternal  and  intolerable  calamity;  from  which  God  deliver  us^  and  all 
faithful  people. 

Hnnc  rdo,  Uadoxi  qui  tine  moite  potest^ 

Yirere  qaod  propero  pauper,  nee  mntilis  annit. 

Da  Teniam ;  properat  ▼Were  nemo  latii. 
Differat  hoe  patxioe  optat  qui  Tuieere  cenaue, 

Atriaque  immodiciB  aretat  imaginibua*. 

*  [Eph.  £▼.  18  ;  C0I08S.  L  28.]  *  [Herod.  Uran.  exriiLI 

7  Arrian.  [Epiet,  lib. i.  cap.  If.  p.  68^1         ^  [^■'^»  ^^*  i*  ep^  9«  lin*  6.] 

*  [GaL  vi  9.]  •  [Id.,  lib.  iL  ^  90.  lia  8.] 
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SERMON  Vn. 

THE  DECEITFULNBSS  OF  THE  HEABT. 


Jeremt  xvn.  9. 

2%e  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked;  who 

can  know  it  ? 

Folly  and  subtilty  divide  the  greatest  part  of  manldnd^  and  there 
is  no  other  difference  but  this^  that  some  are  crafty  enough  to  de- 
ceive^ others  foolish  enough  to  be  cozened  and  abused ;  and  yet  the 
scales  also  tum^  for  they  that  are  the  most  crafty  to  cozen  others  are 
the  veriest  fools^  and  most  of  all  abused  themselves.  They  rob  their 
neighbour  of  his  money^  and  lose  their  own  innocency;  they  disturb 
his  rest,  and  vex  their  own  conscience;  they  throw  him  into  prison, 
and  themselves  into  hell;  they  make  poverty  to  be  their  brother's 
pordon,  and  damnation  to  be  their  own.  Man  entered  into  the 
world  &st  alone ;  but  as  soon  as  he  met  with  one  companion,  he  met 
with  three  to  cozen  him:  the  serpent,  and  Eve,  and  himself,  all 

Ced,  first  to  make  him  a  fool  and  to  deceive  him,  and  then  to  make 
miserable.  But  he  first  cozened  himself,  giving  himself  up  to 
believe  a  lie;  and  beinc  desirous  to  listen  to  the  whispers  of  a 
tempting  spirit,  he  sinned  before  he  fell ;  that  is,  he  had  within  him 
a  fedse  understandinKi  and  a  depraved  will:  and  these  were  the 
parents  of  his  disobedience,  and  this  was  the  parent  of  his  infelicity, 
and  a  great  occasion  of  ours.  And  then  it  was  that  he  entered,  for 
himself  and  his  posterity,  into  the  condition  of  an  ignorant,  cre- 
dulous, easy,  wilful^  passionate,  and  impotent  person;  apt  to  be 
abused,  and  so  loving  to  have  it  so  that  if  nobody  else  will  abuse 
him  he  will  be  sure  to  abuse  himself;  by  ignorance  and  evil  princi- 
ples being  open  to  an  enemy,  and  b^  wilfulness  and  sensuality  doing 
to  himself  tne  most  unpardonable  injuries  in  the  whole  world.  So 
that  the  condition  of  man  in  the  rudenesses  and  first  lines  of  its  visage 
seems  very  miserable,  deformed,  and  accursed*'. 

For  a  man  is  helpless  and  vain ;  of  a  condition  so  exposed  to  ca- 
lamity, that  a  raisin^  is  able  to  kill  him;  any  trooper  out  of  the 

•  [Sec  voL  vii  p.  388.]  Anacreon  ;  Plin.  Nat  hist  vii.  5.— VaL 

'  [The    aUusion  ia    to  the   case  of     Max.  is.  12.  §  8.] 
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Egyptian  army,  a  fly  can  do  it,  when  it  goes  on  God's  errand;  the 
most  contemptible  accident  can  destroy  him,  the  smallest  chance 
affright  him,  every  fature  contingency,  when  but  considered  as  pos- 
sible, can  amaze  him;  and  he  is  encompassed  with  potent  and  ma- 
licious enemies,  subtle  and  implacable.  What  shall  this  poor  helpless 
thing  dof  iarust  in  God?  Him  he  hath  offended,  and  he  fears  Him 
as  an  enemy ;  and  God  knows  if  we  loo^  only  on  ourselves  and  on 
our  own  demerits,  we  have  too  much  reason  so  to  do.  Shall  he  rely 
upon  princes?  God  help  poor  kings;  they  rely  upon  their  subjects, 
they  fight  with  their  swords,  levy  forces  with  their  money,  consult 
witn  their  counsels,  hear  with  theur  ears,  and  are  strong  only  in  their 
union,  and  many  tunes  they  use  all  these  things  against  them;  but 
however,  they  can  do  nothmg  without  them  while  they  Uve,  and  yet 
if  ever  thqr  can  die  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  to.  Now  kings  and 
princes  die  so  sadly  and  notoriously  that  it  was  used  for  a  proverb  in 
holy  scriuture,  '^  le  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the 
princes'.  Who  then  shall  we  trust  in ?  in  our  friend  ?  Poor  man! 
he  may  help  thee  in  one  thing,  and  need  thee  in  ten;  he  may  pull 
thee  out  of  the  ditch,  and  his  foot  may  slip  and  fall  into  it  himself; 
he  gives  thee  counsel  to  choose  a  wife,  and  himself  is  to  seek  how 

Srudently  to  choose  his  religion ;  he  counsels  thee  to  abstain  from  a 
uel,  and  yet  slays  his  own  soul  with  drinking;  like  a  person  void  of 
all  understanding,  he  is  willing  enough  to  preserve  thy  interest,  and 
is  very  careless  of  his  own;  for  he  does  highly  despise  to  betray  or  to 
be  false  to  thee,  and  in  the  mean  time  is  not  his  own  friend,  and  is 
jhlse  to  God ;  and  then  his  friendship  may  be  useful  to  thee  in  some 
circumstances  of  fortune,  but  no  security  to  thy  condition.  But  what 
then?  shall  we  rely  upon  our  patron,  like  the  Boman  clients,  who 
waited  hourly  upon  their  persons,  and  daily  upon  their  baskets,  and 
nightly  upon  their  lusts,  and  married  their  friendships,  and  con- 
tractea  also  their  hatred  and  quarrels?  This  is  a  confidence  will 
deceive  us:  for  they  may  lay  us  by,  justly  or  unjustly;  they 
may  grow  weary  of  doing  benefits,  or  their  fortunes  may  change ; 
or  they  may  be  charitable  in  their  gifts,  and  burdensome  in  their 
offices ;  able  to  feed  you,  but  unable  to  counsel  you ;  or  your  need 
may  be  longer  than  their  kindnesses,  or  such  in  which  they  can 
^ve  you  no  assistance:  and  indeed  generally  it  is  so,  in  all  the 
uistance^  of  men.  We  have  a  friend  that  is  wise ;  but  I  need  not 
his  counsel,  but  his  meat :  or  my  patron  is  bountiful  in  his  largesses; 
but  I  am  troubled  with  a  sad  spirit,  and  money  and  presents  do  me 
no  more  ease  than  perfumes  do  to  a  broken  arm.  We  seek  hfe  of  a 
physician  that  dies,  and  go  to  him  for  health  who  cannot  cure  his  own 
breath  or  gout;  and  so  become  vain  in  our  imaginations,  abused  in 
our  hopes,  restless  in  our  passions,  impatient  in  our  calamity,  unsup- 
ported in  our  need,  exposea  to  enemies,  wandering  and  wild,  without 
counsel,  and  without  remedy.  At  last,  after  the  infatuating  and  de- 
•  [Pa.  IxxzlL  7.1 
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ceiving  all  oar  confidences  without^  we  have  nothing  left  ns  but  to 
return  home^  and  dwell  within  ourselveB :  for  we  have  a  suj£cient 
stock  of  self-love  that  we  may  be  confident  of  our  own  affections ;  we 
may  trust  ourselves  surely ;  for  what  we  want  in  skill  we  shall  make 
up  in  diligence^  and  our  industry  shall  supply  the  want  of  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  no  man  understands  my  own  case  so  well  as  I  do 
myself,  and  no  man  will  judge  so  fEuthfuUy  as  I  shall  do  for  myself ;  for 
I  am  most  concerned  not  to  abuse  myself;  and  if  I  do^  I  shall  be  the 
loser,  and  therefore  may  best  rely  upDn  mysdf .  Alas,  and  God  help 
us  1  we  shall  find  it  to  be  no  such  matter :  for  we  neither  love  our- 
selves well,  nor  understand  our  own  case;  we  are  partial  in  our  own 
questions,  deceived  in  our  sentences,  careless  of  our  interests,  and  the 
most  false,  perfidious  creatures  to  ourselves  in  the  whole  world :  even 
the  ''heart  of  a  man,''  a  man's  own  heart,  ''is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked;  who  can  know  itf"  and  who  can 
choose  but  know  itf 

And  there  is  no  greater  argument  of  the  deceitfulness  of  our  hearts 
than  this,  that  no  man  can  know  it  all;  it  cozens  us  in  the  very 
number  of  its  cozenage.  But  yet  we  can  reduce  it  all  to  two  heads* 
We  say  concerning  a  false  man.  Trust  him  not,  for  he  will  deceive 
you;  and  we  say  concerning  a  weak  and  broken  staff.  Lean  not 
npon  it,  for  that  will  also  deceive  you.  The  man  deceives  because 
he  is  false,  and  the  staff  because  it  is  weak ;  and  the  heart,  because 
it  is  both,  so  that  it  is  ^'deceitful  above  all  things;"  that  is,  failing 
and  disabled  to  support  us  in  many  things,  but  in  otiier  things  where 
it  can,  it  is  false  and  "desperately  wicked." 

The  PIB8T  sort  of  deceitfulness  is  its  calamity,  and  the  ssoond  is 
its  iniquity ;  and  that  is  the  worse  calamity  of  the  two. 

I.  1.  The  heart  is  dec^tfol  in  its  strength;  and  when  we  have 
the  growth  of  a  man,  we  have  the  weaknesses  of  a  child :  nay,  more 
yet,  and  it  is  a  sad  consideration,  the  more  we  are  in  age,  the  weaker 
in  our  courage.  It  appears  in  the  heats  and  forwardnesses  of  new 
converts,  which  are  Uke  to  the  great  emissions  of  l^htning,  or  like 
huge  fires,  which  flame  and  bum  without  measure,  even  all  that  they 
can ;  till  from  flames  they  descend  to  still  fires,  from  thence  to  smoke, 
from  smoke  to  embers,  from  thence  to  ashes;  cold  and  pale,  like 
ghosts,  or  the  fantastic  images  of  death.  And  the  primitive  church 
were  zealous  in  their  religion  up  to  the  degree  of  cherubins,  and 
would  run  as  greedily  to  tne  sword  of  the  hangman,  to  die  for  the 
cause  of  Crod,  as  we  do  now  to  the  greatest  joy  and  entertainment  of 
a  christian  spirit,  even  to  the  receiving  of  the  holv  sacrament.  A  man 
would  think  it  reasonable  that  the  first  infancy  of  Christianity  should, 
according  to  the  nature  of  first  beginnings,  have  been  remiss,  gentle, 
and  unactive;  and  that  according  as  the  object  or  evidence  of  faith 
grew,  which  in  every  age  hath  a  great  degree  of  argument  superadded 
to  its  confirmation,  so  should  the  habit  also  and  the  grace;  the  longer 
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it  lasts^  and  the  more  objections  it  runs  through,  it  still  should  shew 
a  brighter  and  more  certain  light  to  discover  tne  divinity  of  its  prin* 
dple;  and  that  after  the  more  examples,  and  new  accidents  and 
siTangenesses  of  providence,  and  daily  experience,  and  the  multitude 
of  miracles,  still  the  Christian  should  grow  more  certain  in  his  faith, 
more  refreshed  in  his  hope,  and  warm  in  his  charity ;  the  very  nature 
of  these  graces  increasing  and  swelling  upon  the  very  nourishment 
of  experience  and  the  multinlication  of  their  own  acts.  And  yet  be* 
cause  the  heart  of  man  is  false,  it  suffers  the  fires  of  the  altar  to  go 
out,  and  the  flames  lessen  by  tiie  multitude  of  fuel.  But  indeed  it 
is  because  we  put  on  strange  fire,  and  put  out  the  fire  upon  our 
hearths  by  letting  in  a  glanng  sun-beam,  the  fire  of  lus^  or  the 
heats  of  an  angry  spirit,  to  quench  the  fires  of  Ood^  and  suppress 
the  sweet  doud  of  incense.  The  heart  of  man  hath  not  strength 
enough  to  think  one  good  thought  of  itself;  it  cannot  command  its 
own  attention  to  a  praver  of  ten  lines  long,  but  before  its  end  it 
shall  wander  after  something  that  is  to  no  purpose;  and  no  wonder 
then  that  it  grows  weary  of  a  holy  religion,  which  consists  of  so  many 
parts  as  make  the  business  of  a  whole  life.  And  there  is  no  greater 
argument^  in  the  world  of  our  spiritual  weakness,  and  falseness  of 
our  hearts  in  the  matters  of  religion,  than  the  backwardness  which 
most  men  have  always,  and  all  men  have  sometimes,  to  say  their 
prayers;  so  weary  of  their  length,  so  glad  when  they  are  done,  so 
witty  to  excuse  and  frustrate  an  opportunity :  and  yet  there  is  no 
manner  of  trouble  in  the  duty,  no  weariness  of  bones,  no  violent 
labours;  nothing  but  begging  a  blessing,  and  receiving  it;  nothing 
but  doing  ourselves  the  greatest  honour  of  speaking  to  the  greatest 
person  and  greatest  King  of  the  world :  and  that  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  do  this,  so  unable  to  continue  in  it,  so  backward  to  return 
to  it,  BO  without  gust  and  relish  in  the  doin^  it,  can  have  no  visible 
reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  but  something  within  us,  a  strange 
sickness  in  the  heart,  a  spiritn^  nauseating  or  loathing  of  Manna, 
something  that  hath  no  name;  but  we  are  sure  it  comes  from  a  weak, 
a  faint,  and  taioQ  heart. 

And  yet  this  weak  heart  is  strong  in  passions,  violent  in  desires, 
nnresistable  in  its  appetites,  impatient  in  its  lust,  furious  in  anger : 
here  are  strengths  enough,  one  should  think.  But  so  have  I  seen  a 
man  in  a  fever,  sick  and  distempered,  unable  to  walk,  less  able  to 
speak  sense  or  to  do  an  act  of  counsel;  and  yet  when  his  fever  hath 
boiled  up  to  a  deiirium,  he  was  strong  enough  to  beat  his  nurse- 
keeper  and  his  doctor  too,  and  to  resist  the  loving  violence  of  all  his 
friends,  who  would  fedn  bind  him  down  to  reason  and  his  bed ;  and 

^  [Others  hare  inrerted  ihii  illustra-  the  ran  ftom  that  of  a  onlinaiy  fire,  which 

tion.  "  Anger,"  says  Barrow,  serm.  xxyii.  putteth  that  out,  as  the  sun-beama  do 

'*  is  an  intemperate  heat,  love  hath  a  pnre  extinguish  a  culinary  fire."] 

warmth  quite  of  another  nature;  as  natu-  *  [of.  p.  47  above ;  and  *  Holy  Living,' 

nd  heat  is  from  a  fever ;  or  as  the  heat  of  ch.  ir.  sect.  7,  init  vol  iiL  p.  175.] 
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yet  we  still  say,  he  is  weak,  and  sick  to  death ;  Oika>  yap  €tvai  rSvovs 
iv  a-d^fiaTi,  dAX'  m  vyiaCvovri,  &s  dSkovvrr  for  these  strengths  of 
madness  are  not  health,  but  fariousness  and  disease;  ovic  €la-i  rSvoi, 
dXXa  ^TovCa  trtpov  rpiirovi,  'it  is  weakness  another  way:'  and  so 
are  the  strengths  of  a  man's  heart ;  they  are  fetters  and  manacles  • 
strong,  but  they  are  the  cordage  of  imprisonment;  so  strong  that  the 
heart  is  not  able  to  stir.  And  yet  it  cannot  but  be  a  huge  sadness 
that  the  heart  shall  pursue  a  temporal  interest  with  wit  and  diligence 
and  an  unwearied  industry,  and  shall  not  have  strength  enough,  in  a 
matter  that  concerns  its  eternal  interest,  to  answer  one  objection,  to 
resist  one  assault,  to  defeat  one  art  of  the  devil;  but  shall  certainly 
and  infEdlibly  fsdl  whenever  it  is  tempted  to  a  pleasure. 

This  if  it  be  examined  will  prove  to  be  a  deceit  indeed,  a  pretence, 
rather  than  true  upon  a  just  cause ;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  natural  but  a 
moral  and  a  vicious  weakness ;  and  we  may  try  it  in  one  or  two 
familiar  instances.  One  of  the  great '  strengths,'  shall  I  call  it  ?  or 
weaknesses  of  the  heart,  is  that  it  is  strong,  violent  and  passionate  in 
its  lusts,  and  weak  and  deceitful  to  res£t  any.  Tell  the  tempted 
person  that  if  he  act  his  lust  he  dishonours  his  body,  makes  himself 
a  servant  to  folly,  and  one  flesh  with  a  harlot ;  he  '  defiles  the  tem- 
ple of  God,'  and  him  that  defiles  a  temple  'wOl  God  destroy^*'  tell 
him  that  the  angels,  who  love  to  be  present  in  the  nastiness  and  filth 
of  prisons  that  they  may  comfort  and  assist  chaste  souls  and  holy 
persons  there  abiding,  yet  they  are  impatient  to  behold  or  come  near 
the  filthiness  of  a  lukfal  person;  teU  him  that  this  sin  is  so  ugly, 
that  the  devils,  who  are  spirits,  yet  they  delight  to  counterfeit  the 
acting  of  this  crime',  and  descend  unto  the  daughters  or  sons  of  men 
that  they  may  rather  lose  their  natures  than  not  help  to  set  a  lust 
forward ;  tell  them  these  and  ten  thousand  things  more;  you  move 
them  no  more  than  if  you  should  read  one  of  Tull/s  orations  to  a 
mule :  for  the  truth  is  they  have  no  power  to  resist  it,  much  less  to 
master  it ;  their  heart  fails  them  when  they  meet  their  mistress,  and 
they  are  driven  like  a  fool  to  the  stocks,  or  a  bull  to  the  slaughter- 
house™. And  yet  their  heart  deceives  them ;  not  because  it  cannot 
resist  the  temptation,  but  because  it  will  not  go  about  it :  for  it  is 
certain,  the  heart  can  if  it  list.  For  let  a  boy  enter  into  your  cham- 
ber of  pleasure,  and  discover  your  folly,  either  your  lust  oisbands,  or 
your  shame  hides  it;  you  will  not,  you  dare  not,  do  it  before  a 
stranger  boy :  and  yet  that  you  dare  do  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  all- 
seeing  God,  is  impudence  and  folly,  and  a  great  conviction  of  the 
vanity  of  your  pretence,  and  the  falseness  of  your  heart.  If  thou 
beest  a  man  given  to  thv  appetite,  and  thou  lovest  a  pleasant  morsel 
as  thy  life,  do  not  declaim  against  the  precepts  of  temperance  as 
impossible  :  try  this  once;  abstain  from  that  draught,  or  that  dish. 
I  cannot.    No?    Give  this  man  a  great  blow  on  the  face,  or  tempt 

1  AniaiL  [EpicL,  lib.  iL  cap,  15.  p.  172.1  *  [Compare  vol.  iiL  p.  57.] 

^  [1  Cor.  ui.  17.]  »  [Prov.  tu.  22.] 
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him  with  twenty  ponnd^  and  he  shall  fast  from  morning  till  nighty 
and  then  feast  himself  with  yonr  money^  and  plain  wholesome  meat. 
And  if  chastity  and  temperance  be  so  easy  that  a  man  may  be  brought 
to  either  of  them  with  so  ready  and  easy  instruments;  let  us  not 
suffer  our  hearts  to  deceive  us  by  the  weakness  of  its  pretences  and 
the  strength  of  its  desires;  for  we  do  more  for  a  boy  than  for  God^ 
and  for  twenty  pound  than  heaven  itself. 

But  thus  it  is  in  every  thing  else :  take  a  heretic^  a  rebels  a  person 
that  hath  an  ill  cause  to  manage;  what  he  wants  in  the  strength  of 
his  reason^  he  shall  make  it  up  with  diligence ;  and  a  person  that 
hath  right  on  his  side,  is  cold,  indiligent,  lazy,  and  unactive,  trusting 
that  the  goodness  of  his  cause  will  do  it  alone.  But  so  wrong  pre- 
vails, while  evil  persons  are  zealous  in  a  bad  matter,  and  others  are 
remiss  in  a  good;  and  the  same  person  shall  be  very  industrious 
always,  when  he  hath  least  reason  so  to  be.  Thafs  the  first  particu- 
lar, the  heart  is  deceitful  in  the  managing  of  its  natural  strengths; 
it  is  naturally  and  physically  strong,  but  morally  weak  and  impotent. 

2.  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  in  making  judgment  concerning 
its  own  acts.  It  does  not  know  when  it  is  pleased  or  displeased ;  it 
is  peevish  and  trifling ;  it  would,  and  it  would  not ;  and  it  is  in  many 
cases  impossible  to  Imow  whether  a  man^s  heart  desires  such  a  thing 
or  not.  St.  Ambrose"  hath  an  odd  saying,  Pacilim  inveneru  innocen- 
tern  auam  qui  posnitentiam  digne  egerit,  'it  is  easier  to  find  a  man 
that  Uved  innocently,  than  one  that  hath  truly  repented  him,'  with  a 
grief  and  care  great  according  to  the  merit  of  his  sins.  Now  suppose  a 
man  that  hath  spent  his  younger  years  in  vanity  and  follj,  and  is  by 
the  grace  of  Ooa  apprehensive  of  it,  and  thinks  of  retumm^  to  sober 
counsels;  this  man  will  find  his  heart  so  false,  so  subtil  and  fugitive, 
so  secret  and  undiscemible,  that  it  will  be  very  hard  to  discern 
whether  he  repents  or  no.  For  if  he  considers  that  he  hates  sin,  and 
therefore  repents ;  alas  I  he  so  hates  it  that  he  dares  not,  if  he  be 
wise,  tempt  himself  with  an  opportunity  to  act  it;  for  in  the  midst  of 
that  which  he  calls  hatred  he  hath  so  much  love  left  for  it  that  if  the 
sin  comes  again  and  speaks  him  fair,  he  is  lost  again,  he  kisses  the 
fire,  and  dies  in  its  embraces.  And  why  else  should  it  be  necessary 
for  us  to  pray  that  'we  be  not  led  into  temptation/  but  because  we 
hate  the  sin,  and  yet  love  it  too  well;  we  curse  it,  and  yet  follow  it ; 
we  are  angry  at  ourselves,  and  yet  cannot  be  without  it ;  we  know  it 
undoes  us,  but  we  think  it  pleasant.  And  when  we  are  to  execute 
the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  upon  our  sins,  yet  we  are  kind-hearted, 
and  spare  the  Agag,  the  reigmng  sin,  the  splendid  temptation ;  we 
have  some  kindnesses  left  towards  it. 

These  are  but  ill  signs.  How  then  shall  I  know  by  some  infalli- 
ble token  that  I  am  a  true  penitent  P  what  and  if  I  weep  for  my 
sins  f  will  yon  not  then  give  me  leave  to  conclude  mv  heart  right 
with  God,  and  at  enmity  with  sin  ?  It  may  be  so ;  but  there  are  some 
a  [Yid.  De  Fcenit,  lib.  il  cap.  10.  {  96.  torn,  ii  coL  436.] 
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friends  that  weep  at  parting,  and,  is  not  thy  weeping  a  sorrow  of 
affection  P  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  part  with  our  long  companion.  Or  it 
may  be  thon  weepest  because  thou  wouldest  have  a  sign  to  cozen  thy- 
self withal ;  for  some  men  are  more  desirous  to  have  a  sign  than  the 
thing  signified ;  they  would  do  something  to  shew  their  repentance 
that  themselves  may  believe  themselves  to  be  penitents,  having  no 
reason  from  within  to  believe  so :  and  I  have  seen  some  persons  weep 
heartily  for  the  loss  of  sixpence,  or  for  the  breaking  of  a  glass,  or  at 
some  trifling  accident ;  and  they  that  do  so  cannot  pretend  to  have 
their  tears  valued  at  a  bigger  rate  than  they  will  confess  their  passion 
to  be  when  they  weep ;  and  are  vexed  for  the  dirfying  of  their  linen, 
or  some  such  trifle  for  which  the  least  passion  is  too  big  an  expense : 
so  that  a  man  cannot  toll  his  own  heart  by  his  tears,  or  the  truth  of 
his  repentance  by  those  short  gusts  of  sorrow.  How  then?  shall  we 
suppose  a  man  to  pray  against  his  sin  P  So  did  St.  Austin ;  when  in 
his  youth*  he  was  tempted  to  lust  and  uncleanness,  he  prayed  against 
it,  and  secretly  desired  that  God  would  not  hear  him ;  for  here  the 
heart  is  cunning  to  deceive  itself.  For  no  man  did  ever  heartily  pray 
against  his  sin  in  the  midst  of  a  temptation  to  it,  if  he  did  in  any 
sense  or  degree  listen  to  the  temptation;  for  to  pray  against  a  sin 
IS  to  have  desires  contrary  to  it,  and  that  cannot  consist  with  any 
love  or  any  kindness  to  it.  We  pray  against  it,  and  yet  do  it ;  and 
then  pray  again,  and  do  it  again;  and  we  desire  it,  and  yet  pray 
against  the  desires ;  and  that's  almost  a  contradiction.  Now  because 
no  man  can  be  supposed' to  wiU  against  his  own  will,  or  choose 
against  his  own  desires ;  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  know  whether  we 
mean  what  we  say  when  we  pray  against  sin,  but  by  the  event;  if  we 
never  act  it,  never  entertain  it,  always  resist  it,  ever  fight  against  it, 
and  finally  do  prevail ;  then  at  length  we  may  judge  our  own  heart 
to  have  meant  honestly  in  that  one  particular. 

Nay,  our  heart  is  so  deceitfal  in  this  matter  of  repentance,  that  the 
masters  of  spiritual  life  are  fain  to  invent  suppletory  arts  and  strata- 
gems to  secure  the  duty ;  and  we  are  advised  to  mourn,  because  we 
do  not  mourn®;  to  be  sorrowful,  because  we  are  not  sorrowful.  Now 
if  we  be  sorrowful  in  the  first  stage,  how  happens  it  that  we  know  it 
not  ?  is  our  heart  so  secret  to  ourselves  ?  But  if  we  be  not  sorrowful 
in  the  first  period,  how  shall  we  be  so,  or  know  it,  in  the  second 
period  f  for  we  may  as  well  doubt  concerning  the  sincerity  of  the 
second  or  reflex  act  of  sorrow,  as  of  the  first  and  direct  action ;  and 
therefore  we  may  also  as  well  be  sorrowful  the  third  time  for  want  of 
the  just  measure  or  hearty  meaning  of  the  second  sorrow,  as  be  sor- 
rowful the  second  time  for  want  of  true  sorrow  at  the  first ;  and  so 
on  to  infinite.  And  we  shall  never  be  secure  in  this  artifice  if  we  be 
not  certain  of  our  natural  and  hearty  passion  in  our  direct  and  first  • 
apprehensioQS. 

Thus  many  persons  think  themselves  in  a  good  estate,  and  make 
o  [Confess.,  lib.  yiii.  cap.  7.  §  17.  torn.  i.  col  151.]  •  [See  p.  386  aboTe.] 
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no  qaestion  of  their  saltation,  being  confident  only  because  they  are 
confident;  and  they  are  eo^  because  they  are  bidden  to  be  so;  and 
yet  they  are  not  confident  at  all^  but  extremely  timorous  and  fearful. 
How  many  persons  are  there  in  the  world  that  say  they  are  sure  of 
their  salvation^  and  yet  they  dare  not  die  ?  And  if  any  man  pretends 
that  he  is  now  sure  he  shall  be  saved,  and  that  he  cannot  fail  away 
from  grace ;  there  is  no  better  way  to  confute  him  than  by  advising 
him  to  send  for  the  surgeon,  and  bleed  to  death.  Tor  what  should 
hinder  him  ?  not  the  sin,  for  it  cannot  take  him  from  God's  favour ; 
not  the  change  of  his  condition,  for  he  says  he  is  sure  to  go  to  a 
better;  why  does  he  not  then  say,  KhpiKa,  like  the  Soman  ^dlantsP 
when  they  decreed  to  die P  The  reason  is  plainly  this,  they  say  they 
are  confident,  and  yet  are  extremely  timorous ;  they  profess  to  bdieve 
that  doctrine,  and  yet  dare  not  trust  it;  nay,  they  think  they  believe, 
but  they  do  not;  so  false  is  a  man's  heart,  so  deceived  in  its  own 
acts,  so  great  a  stranger  to  its  own  sentence  and  opinions. 

8.  The  heart  is  deceitful  in  its  own  resolutions  and  purposes ;  for 
many  times  men  make  their  resolutions  only  in  their  understanding, 
not  in  their  wills ;  they  resolve  it  fitting  to  be  done,  not  decree  that 
they  will  do  it;  and  instead  of  beginning  to  be  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  renewed  and  hearty  purposes  of  holy  living,  they  are  advanced  so 
fsx  only  as  to  be  convmced  and  apt  to  be  condenmed  by  their  own 
sentence. 

But  suppose  our  resolutions  advanced  farther,  and  that  our  will 
and  choices  also  are  determined ;  see  how  our  hearts  deceive  us. 

First,  we  resolve  against  those  sins  that  please  us  not,  or  where 
temptation  is  not  present,  and  think,  by  an  over-acted  z^  against 
some  sins,  to  get  an  indulgence  for  some  others.  There  are  some 
parsons  who  will  be  drunk ;  the  company,  or  the  discourse,  or  the 
pleasure  of  madness,  or  an  easy  nature  and  a  thirsty  soul,  something 
IS  amiss,  that  cannot  be  helpea  :  but  they  will  make  amends,  and  the 
next  day  pray  twice  as  much.  Or  it  may  be  they  must  satisfy  a 
beastly  lust,  but  th^  will  not  be  drunk  for  all  the  world,  and  hope 
by  their  temperance  to  commute  for  their  want  of  chastity.  But  they 
attend  not  the  craft  of  their  secret  enemy,  their  heart :  for  it  is  not 
love  of  the  virtue;  if  it  were,  they  would  love  virtue  in  all  its  in- 
stances^ ;  for  chastity  is  as  much  a  virtue  as  temperance,  and  God 
hates  lust  as  much  as  he  hates  drunkenness.  But  this  sin  is  against 
my  health,  or  it  may  be  it  is  against  my  lust ;  it  makes  me  impotent, 
and  yet  impatient ;  full  of  desire,  and  empty  of  strength.  Or  else  I 
do  an  act  of  prayer,  lest  my  conscience  oecome  unquiet  while  it  is 
not  satisfied  or  cozened  with  some  intervals  of  religion ;  I  shall  think 
myself  a  damned  wretch  if  I  do  nothing  for  my  soul ;  but  if  I  do,  I 

^  [Arrian.  Epiot,  lib.  iionp.  15.  torn,  confessus  fuerif  te  non  habere,  nuUam 

iii.  p.  172  sqq. — Plin.  epiat  L  12.]  te  esse  habiturum    [an  nescis?] — Cic. 

4  Virtntexn    si    unam    axniseris  (etsi  [Tusc.  qussti  lib.  il  cap.  14.  torn.  ii. 

amitti  non  potest  TiTtns)|  sed  si  unam  p.  287.] 
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shall  call  the  one  sin  that  remains  nothing  but  mj  infinnitv;  and 
therefore  it  is  my  excuse  :  and  my  prayer  is  not  my  religion,  but  my 
peace,  and  my  pretence,  and  my  fallacy. 

Secondly,  we  resolve  against  our  sin,  that  is,  we  will  not  act  it 
in  those  circumstances  as  formerly.  I  will  not  be  drank  in  the 
streets ;  but  I  may  sleep  till  I  be  recovered,  and  then  come  forth 
sober;  or  if  I  be  overtaken,  it  shall  be  in  civil  and  genteel'  com- 
pany. Or  it  may  be  not  so  much ;  I  will  leave  my  intemperance 
and  my  lust  too,  but  I  will  remember  it  with  pleasure ;  I  will  revolve 
the  past  action  in  my  mind,  and  entertain  my  fancy  with  a  morose 
delectation  in  it,  and  by  a  fiction  of  imagination  will  represent  it 
present,  and  so  be  satisfied  with  a  little  effeminacy  or  fantastic  plea- 
sure. Beloved,  suffer  not  your  hearts  so  to  cozen  you;  as  if  any 
man  can  be  faithful  in  much,  that  is  faithless  in  a  Uttle.  He  cer- 
tainly is  very  much  in  love  with  sin,  and  parts  with  it  very  unwill- 
ingly, that  keeps  its  picture,  and  wears  its  favour,  and  delights  in 
the  fancy  of  it,  even  with  the  same  desire  as  a  most  passionate  widow 
parts  with  her  dearest  husband,  even  when  she  can  no  longer  enjoy 
him;  but  certably  her  staring  all  day  upon  his  nictnre,  and  weeping 
over  his  robe,  and  wringing  her  hands  over  his  cnildren,  are  no  great 
signs  that  she  hated  hmi.  And  just  so  do  most  men  hate,  and  ac- 
cordingly part  with,  their  sins. 

Thirdly,  we  resolve  against  it  when  the  opportunity  is  slipped, 
and  lay  it  aside  as  long  as  the  temptation  please,  even  till  it  come 
again,  and  no  longer.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  world  that 
against  every  communion  renew  their  vows  of  holy  living?  men  that 
for  twenty,  for  thirty,  years  together,  have  been  perpetually  resolv- 
ing against  what  they  daily  act;  and  sure  enough  they  did  believe 
themselves.  And  yet  if  a  man  had  daily  promised  us  a  courtesy, 
and  failed  us  but  ten  times  when  it  was  in  nis  power  to  have  done 
it,  we  should  think  we  had  reason  never  to  believe  him  more;  and 
can  we  then  reasonably  believe  the  resolutions  of  our  hearts,  which 
they  have  falsified  so  many  hundred  times?  We  resolve  against  a 
religious  time,  because  then  it  is  the  custom  of  men,  and  the  guise 
of  the  religion :  or  we  resolve  when  we  are  in  a  great  danger;  and 
then  we  promise  any  thing,  possible  or  impossible,  likely  or  unlikely, 
all  is  one  to  us ;  we  only  care  to  remove  the  present  pressure ;  and 
when  that  is  over,  and  our  fear  is  gone,  and  no  love  remaining, 
our  condition  being  returned  to  our  first  securities,  our  resolutions 
also  revert  to  their  first  indifferencies :  or  else  we  cannot  look  a 
temptation  in  the  face,  and  we  resolve  against  it,  hoping  never  to 
be  troubled  with  its  arguments  and  importunity.  Epictetus*  tells 
us  of  a  gentleman  returning  bom  bamshment,  in  his  journey  to- 
wards home  called  at  his  house,  told  a  sad  story  of  an  imprudent 
life,  the  greatest  part  of  which  being  now  spent  he  was  resolved 

»  [*  gentile/  edd.]  •  [Arrian.  Epict.  I  10.  tonu  iii.  p.  45.] 
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for  the  futbre  to  live  -philosophically^  and  entertain  no  business^ 
to  be  candidate  for  no  employment^  not  to  go  to  the  court,  not  to 
salute  Csesar  with  ambitious  attendances,  but  to  study,  and  worship 
the  gods,  and  die  willingly  when  nature  or  necessity  called  him. 
It  may  be  this  man  believed  himself,  but  Epictetus  did  not;  and 
he  had  reason;  for  imivrqa-av  avr^  vapa  KaC<rapo9  invoKCbes, 
'letters  from  Csesar  met  him'  at  the  doors,  and  invited  him  to  court; 
and  he  forgot  all  his  promises,  which  were  warm  upon  his  lips;  and 
grew  pompous,  secular,  and  ambitious,  and  gave  the  gods  thanks 
for  his  preferment.  Thus  many  men  leave  the  world  when  their 
fortune  hath  left  them ;  and  they  are  severe  and  philosophical,  and 
retired  for  ever,  if  for  ever  it  be  impossible  to  return:  but  let  a 

Erosperous  sunshine  warm  and  refresh  their  sadnesses,  and  make  it 
ut  possible  to  break  their  purposes,  and  there  needs  no  more 
temptation;  their  own  false  heart  is  enough;  they  are  like  'Ephraim 
in  the  day  of  battle,  starting  aside  like  a  broken  bow^' 

4.  The  heart  is  false,  deceiving  ancl  deceived,  in  its  intentions 
and  designs.  A  man  hears  the  precepts  of  God  enjoining  us  to 
give  alms  of  all  we  possess ;  he  readily  obeys  with  much  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity,  and  his  charity,  like  a  fair-spreading  tree,  looks  beau- 
teously :  but  there  is  a  canker  at  the  heart;  the  man  blows  a  trum- 
pet to  call  the  poor  together,  and  hopes  the  neighbourhood  will  take 
notice  of  his  bounty.  Nay,  he  gives  alms  privately,  and  charges 
no  man  to  speak  of  it,  and  yet  hopes  by  some  accident  or  other  to 
be  praised  both  for  his  charity  and  humility.  And  if  by  chance  the 
fame  of  his  alms  comes  abroad,  it  is  but  his  duty  to  4et  his  light 
80  shine  before  men^,  that  Gt)d  may  be  glorified,'  and  some  of  our 
neighbours  be  relieved,  and  others  edified.  But  then  to  distinguish 
the  intention  of  our  heart  in  this  instance,  and  to  seek  God's  glory 
in  a  particular  which  will  also  conduce  much  to  our  reputation,  and 
to  have  no  filthy  adherence  to  stick  to  the  heart,  no  reflection  upon 
ourselves,  or  no  complacency  and  delight  in  popular  noises,  is  the 
nicety  of  abstraction,  and  requires  an  angd  to  do  it.  Some  men 
are  so  kind-hearted,  so  true  to  their  friend,  that  they  will  watch 
his  very  dying  groans,  and  receive  his  last  breath,  and  close  his  eyes : 
and  if  this  be  done  with  honest  intention,  it  is  well;  but  there  are 
some  that  do  so,  and  yet  are  vultures  and  harpies ;  they  watch  for 
the  carcase,  and  j)rey  upon  a  legacy.  A  man  with  a  true  storjr  may 
be  malicious  to  his  enemy,  and  by  doing  himself  right  may  also  do 
him  wrong :  and  so  false  is  the  heart  of  man,  so  clancular  and  con- 
tradictory are  its  actions  and  intentions,  that  some  men  pursue 
virtue  with  great  earnestness,  and  yet  cannot  with  patience  look 
upon  it  in  another;  it  is  beauty  in  themselves,  and  deformity  in  the 
other.  Is  it  not  plain  that  not  the  virtue,  but  its  reputation,  is  the 
thing  that  is  pursued  P     And  yet  if  you  tell  the  man  so,  he  thinks 

•  [Ps.  Ixxviii.  9.]  »  [Matt.  v.  16.] 
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he  hath  reason  to  complain  of  your  malice  or  detraction.  Who 
is  able  to  distinguish  his  fear  of  Gfod  from  fear  of  punishment,  when 
from  fear  of  punishment  we  are  brought  to  fear  God?  And  yet 
the  difference  must  be  distinguishable  in  new  converts  and  old  dis- 
ciples ;  and  our  fear  of  punishment  must  so  often  change  its  circiun- 
stances,  that  it  must  be  at  last  a  fear  to  offend  out  of  pure  love,  and 
must  have  no  formaUty  left  to  distinguish  it  from  charity.  It  is 
ea^  to  distinguish  these  things  in  precepts,  and  to  make  the  sepa- 
ration in  the  schools;  the  head  can  do  it  easily,  and  the  ton^e 
can  do  it :  but  when  the  heart  comes  to  separate  alms  from  chanty, 
God's  glory  from  human  praise,  fear  from  fear,  and  sincerity  from 
hypocrisy;  it  does  so  intricate  the  questions,  and  confound  the  ends, 
and  blend  and  entangle  circumstances,  that  a  man  hath  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  very  b^t  actions  are  sidlied  with  some  unhandsome 
excrescency,  something  to  make  them  very  often  to  be  criminal,  but 
always  to  be  imperfect. 

Here  a  man  would  think  were  enough  to  abate  our  confidence 
and  the  spirit  of  pride,  and  to  make  a  man  eternally  to  stand  upon 
his  guard,  and  to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  his  own  heart,  as  upon 
his  greatest  enemy  bom  without.  Chutodi,  libera  me  de  meipso, 
Deu9,  it  was  St.  Augustine's" prayer;  'Lord,  keep  me.  Lord,  deliver 
me  from  myself.'  u  Qod  will  keep  a  man  that  he  be  not  ^elo  de  se, 
that  'he  lay  no  violent  hands  upon  himself,'  it  is  certam  nothing 
else  can  do  him  mischief.  OiSrc  Zeis,  oire  \ioipa,  oirre  'Epim;^;,  as 
Agamemnon'  said,  'Neither  Jupiter,  nor  destinies,  nor  the  furies,' 
but  it  is  a  man's  self  that  does  him  the  mischief.  The  devil  can 
but  tempt,  and  offer  a  dagger  at  the  heart;  unless  our  hands  thrust 
it  home,  the  devil  can  do  nothing  but  what  may  turn  to  our  advan- 
tage. And  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  two  seeming 
contradictories  in  scripture;  "Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion," said  our  blessed  Saviour y;  and,  "Count  it  all  joy  when  you 
enter  into  divers  temptations,"  said  one  of  Christ's  disciples*.  The 
case  is  easy.  When  God  suffers  us  to  be  tempted.  He  means  it 
but  as  a  trial  of  our  &ith,  as  the  exercise  of  our  virtues,  as  the 
opportunity  of  reward;  and  in  such  cases  we  have  reason  to  count 
it  all  joy,  since  the  "trial  of  our  fedth  worketh  patience,  and  patience 
einpenence,  and  experience  causeth  hope,  and  hope  maketh  not 
ashamed' :"  but  yet  for  all  this,  f  pray  against  temptations :'  for  when 
we  get  them  into  our  hands,  we  use  them  as  blind  men  do  their 
dubs,  neither  distinguish  person  nor  part;  as  soon  they  strike  the 
face  of  their  friends  as  the  back  of  the  enemy;  our  hearts  betray 
us  to  the  enemy,  we  fall  in  love  with  our  miscmef,  we  contrive  how 
to  let  the  lust  in,  and  leave  a  port  open  on  purpose,  and  use  arts 
to  forget  our  duty  and  to  give  advantages  to  the  devil.  He  that 
uses  a  temptation  thus  hath  reason  to  pray  against  it;  and  yet  our 

•  [Vid.  Benn.  xUl  (deverb.  Esai.  cap.         »  [Vid.  Horn.  II. «/.  87.] 
i)  cap.  8 ;  etceWi.  (in  dicbus  paichaL)  %         ^  [Matt  xxvi.  41.] 
2.— torn.  V.  coIL  210,  lOdd.]  "  [James  L  2  tqq. 
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hearts  do  all  this  and  a  thousand  tunes  more;  so  that  we  may 
engrave  upon  our  hearts  the  epitaph  which  was  digged  into  Thyestes* 
grave-stone; 

Nolite,  in<|iiit,  liMpites,  ad  me  adiie ;  ilHco  if  thic ; 
Ne  contagio  mea  bonis  umbntTe  obsit : 
Xante  Tis  loeleris  in  oorpoxe  haeret^. 

There  is  so  much  Mseness  and  iniquity  in  man's  heart  that  it 
defiles  all  the  members;  it  makes  the  eyes  lustful,  and  the  tongue 
slanderous;  it  fills  the  head  with  mischief,  and  the  feet  with  blood, 
and  the  hands  with  .injury,  and  the  present  condition  of  man  with 
foUy,  and  makes  his  fature  state  apt  to  inherit  eternal  misery. — But 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  those  throes  and  damnable  impieties 
which  proceed  out  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  defile  the  whole  con- 
stitution: I  have  yet  told  but  the  'weaknesses'  of  the  heart;  I 
sh^  the  next  time  tell  you  the  'iniquities,'  those  inherent  devils 
which  pollute  and  defile  it  to  the  ground,  and  make  it  'desperately 
wicked,''  that  is,  wicked  beyond  all  expression. 


SEEMON  YHI. 

II.  'Apx^  it>iXoa'0(t>Ca9  •  .  cwadrBrim^  rij9  airov  iarOevtCas  iced 
iJ^ofiCas  v€pl  ret  ivayKaXa^,  'it  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  to  know 
a  man's  own  weaknesses  and  failings  in  things  of  greatest  neces- 
sity ;'  and  we  have  here  so  many  objects  to  furnish  out  this  know- 
ledge, that  we  find  it  with  the  longest  and  latest,  before  it  be  ob- 
tained. A  man  does  not  begin  to  know  himself  till  he  be  old,  and 
then  he  is  well  stricken  in  death.  A  man's  heart  at  first  being  like 
a  plain  table;  unspotted,  indeed,  but  then  there  is  nothing  legible 
in  it :  as  soon  as  ever  we  ripen  towards  the  imperfect  uses  of  our 
reason,  we  write  upon  this  table  such  crooked  characters,  such  im- 

dect  configurations,  so  many  fooleries,  and  stain  it  with  so  many 
3  and  vicious  inspersions,  that  there  is  nothing  worth  the  reading 
in  our  hearts  for  a  great  while :  and  when  education  and  ripeness, 
reason  and  experience,  christian  philosophy  and  the  grace  of  God, 
hath  made  fair  impressions,  and  written  the  law  in  our  hearts  with 
the  finger  of  God  s  holy  spirit,  we  blot  out  this  hwid-writing  of 
God's  ordinances,  or  mingle  it  with  false  principles  and  interlinmgs 
of  our  own ;  we  disorder  the  me&od  of  God,  or  deface  the  truth  of 
God;  either  we  make  the  rule  uneven,  we  bribe  or  abuse  our  guide, 
that  we  may  wander  with  an  excuse ;  or  if  nothing  dse  will  do  it, 
we  turn  head  and  profess  to  go  against  the  laws  of  God.    Our  hearts 

•  [Cic  Taso.  qiL,  1ib.iil  cap.  12.  torn.  ^  Epict  Anian.  [lib.  v.  cap.  11.  torn. 
a  p.  809.]  iu.  p.  154.] 
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are  (1)  blind,  or  our  hearts  are  (£)  hardened;  for  these  are  two 
great  arguments  of  the  wickedness  of  our  hearts ;  they  do  not  see, 
or  they  will  not  see,  the  ways  of  God;  or  if  they  do,  they  make  use 
of  their  seeing  that  they  may  avoid  them. 

1.  Our  hearts  are  blind,  wilfully  blind.  I  need  not  instance  in 
the  ignorance  and  involuntary  nescience  of  men ;  though  if  we  speak 
of  the  necessary  parts  of  religion,  no  man  is  ignorant  of  them  with- 
out his  own  fault;  such  ignorance  is  always  a  direct  sin,  or  the  direct 
punishment  of  a  sin ;  a  sin  is  either  in  its  bosom,  or  in  its  retinue. 
But  the  ignorance  that  I  now  intend  is  a  voluntary,  chosen,  delight- 
ful ignorance,  taken  in  upon  design,  even  for  no  other  end,  but  that 
we  may  perish  quietly  and  infallibly.  God  hath  opened  all  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  and  sent  the  Sun  of  righteousness  with  glorious 
apparition,  and  hath  discovered  the  abysses  of  His  own  wisdom,  made 
the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity  to  be  the  doctor  and  preacher  of 
His  sentences  and  secrets,  and  the  third  Person  to  be  His  amanuensis 
or  scribe,  and  our  hearts  to  be  the  book  in  which  the  doctrine  is 
written,  and  miracles  and  prophecies  to  be  its  arguments,  and  all  the 
world  to  be  the  verification  of  it :  and  those  leaves  contain  within 
their  folds  all  that  excellent  morality  which  right  reason  picked  up 
after  the  shipwreck  of  nature,  and  all  those  wise  sayings  wmch  singly 
made  so  many  men  famous  for  preaching  some  one  of  them ;  all  them 
Christ  gathered,  and  added  some  more  out  of  the  immediate  book  of 
revelation.  So  that  now  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  made  every  man's 
heart  to  be  the  true  Veronica*,  in  which  He  hath  imprinted  His  own 
lineaments  so  perfectly,  that  we  may  dress  ourselves  like  God,  and 
have  the  air  and  features  of  Christ  our  elder  brother ;  that  we  may 
be  pure  as  God  is,  perfect- as  our  Father,  meek  and  humble  as  the 
Son,  and  may  have  the  Holy  Ghost  witlun  us,  in  gifts  and  graces, 
in  wisdom  and  holiness.  This  hath  God  done  for  us ;  and  see  what 
we  do  for  Him.  We  stand  in  our  own  light,  and  quench  God's ; 
we  love  darkness  more  than  hglit,  and  entertain  ourselves  accord- 
ingly. For  how  many  of  us  are  there  that  understand  nothing  of 
the  ways  of  God ;  that  know  no  more  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ 
than  is  remaining  upon  them  since  they  learned  the  children's  cate- 
chism ?  But  amongst  a  thousand  how  many  can  explicate  and  un- 
fold for  his  own  practice  the  ten  commandments,  and  how  many 
sorts  of  sins  are  there  forbidden,  which  therefore  pass  into  action 
and  never  pass  under  the  scrutinies  of  repentance,  because  they 
know  not  that  they  are  sins  ?  Are  there  not  very  many,  who  know 
not  the  particular  duties  of  meekness,  and  never  consider  concerning 
long-suflering  ?  and  if  you  talk  to  them  of  growth  in  grace,  or  the 
Spirit  of  obsignation,  or  the  melancholy  lectures  of  the  cross,  and 

c  [For  the  well  known  legend  here  His  cross,  with  her  veil,  and  received  the 
alluded  to,  of  tlie  pious  female  who  wiped  impress  of  His  features  thereupon,  see 
the  brow  of  Christ  when  toiling  under      Act.  sanctt.  Bolland.  in  Febr.  iv.] 
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imitation  of,  and  conformity  to,  Christ's  sufferings,  or  adherences  to 
God,  or  rejoicing  in  Him,  or  not  qnenching  the  Spirit;  you  are  too 
deep  learned  for  them.  And  yet  these  are  duties  set  down  plainly 
for  our  practice,  necessary  to  be  acted  in  order  to  our  salvation.  We 
brag  of  light,  and  reformation,  and  fulness  of  the  Spirit:  in  the 
meantime  we  understand  not  many  parts  of  our  duty.  We  enquire 
into  something  that  may  make  us  talk,  or  be  talked  of,  or  that  we 
may  trouble  a  church,  or  disturb  the  peace  of  minds;  but  in  things 
that  concern  holy  living,  and  that  wisdom  of  God  whereby  we  are 
wise  unto  salvation,  never  was  an^  age  of  Christendom  more  ignorant 
than  we.  For  if  we  did  not  wink  hard,  we  must  needs  see  that 
obedience  to  supreme  powers,  denying  of  ourselves,  humility,  peace- 
fulness,  and  ch^ty,  are  written  in  such  capital  text  letters  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  And  if  the  heart  of  man  had 
not  rare  arts  to  abuse  the  understanding,  it  were  not  to  be  imagined 
that  any  man  should  bring  the  thirteenth  chapter  to  the  Somans  to 
prove  tne  lawfulness  of  ts^ing  up  arms  against  our  rulers :  but  so  we 
may  abuse  ourselves  at  noon  and  go  to  bed,  if  we  please  to  call  it 
mionight.  And  there  have  been  a  sort  of  witty  men,  that  main- 
tained that  snow  was  hot.  I  wonder  not  at  the  problem :  but  that  a 
man  should  believe  his  paradox,  and  should  let  eternity  go  away  with 
the  fallacy,  and  rather  lose  heaven  than  leave  his  foolish  argument ; 
is  a  sign  that  wilfulness  and  the  deceiving  heart  is  the  sophister,  and 
the  great  ingredient  into  our  deception. 

But  that  I  may  be  more  particular;  the  heart  of  man  uses  devices 
that  it  may  be  i^orant. 

First,  we  are  impatient  of  honest  and  severe  reproof;  and  order 
the  circumstances  of  our  persons  and  addresses  that  we  shall  never 
come  to  the  true  knowledge  of  our  condition.  Who  will  endure  to 
hear  h}s  curate  tell  him  that  he  is  covetous,  or  that  he  is  proud  f 
Aiy€i,  2>  bfivrjs  i»)3p€ft)s**.  It  is  calumny  and  reviling,  if  he  speak  it 
to  liis  head,  and  relates  to  his  person  :  and  yet  if  he  speak  only  in 
general,  every  man  neglects  what  is  not  recommended  to  his  particu- 
lar. But  yet  if  our  physician  tell  us.  You  look  well,  sir,  but  a  fever 
lurks  in  your  spirits ;  ia-Crria-ov,  <rrjfjL€pov  Hhcdp  Trie**,  '  drink  juleps, 
and  abstain  from  flesh ;'  no  man  thinks  it  shame  or  calumny  to  oe 
told  so :  but  when  we  are  told  that  our  liver  is  inflamed  with  lust  or 
anger,  that  our  heart  is  vexed  with  envy,  that  our  eyes  roll  with 
wantonness :  and  though  we  think  all  is  well,  yet  we  are  sick,  sick 
unto  death,  and  near  to  a  sad  and  fatal  sentence ;  we  shall  think  that 
man  that  teUs  us  so  is  impudent  or  uncharitable;  and  yet  he  hath 
done  him  no  more  injury  than  a  deformed  man  receives  daily  from 
his  looking-glass,  which  if  he  shall  dash  against  the  wall  because  it 
shews  him  his  face  just  as  it  is,  his  face  is  not  so  ugly  as  his  man- 
ners.   And  yet  our  heart  is  so  impatient  of  seeing  its  own  stains, 

*  [Arrian.  Epict^  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  torn.  iii.  p.  170.] 
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that,  like  the  dephant,  it  tramples  in  the  pure  streams  and  first 
troubles  them,  then  stoops  and  drinks  when  he  can  least  see  his 
huge  deformity. 

Secondly,  in  order  to  this,  we  heap  np  teachers  of  onr  own,  and 
they  gnide  us,  not  whither,  but  which  way,  they  please;  for  we  are 
curious  to  go  our  own  way,  and  careless  of  our  hospital  or  inn  at 
night.  A  fair  way,  and  a  merry  company,  and  a  pleasant  easy  guide, 
wm  entice  us  into  the  enemy's  quarters;  and  sucn  guides  we  cannot 
want;  Improbitati  occasio  nunquam  defuit^ ;  'If  we  have  a  mind 
to  be  wicked,  we  shall  want  no  prompters ;'  and  £edse  teachers,  at 
first  creeping  in  unawares,  have  now  so  filled  the  pavement  of  the 
church,  uiat  you  can  scarce  set  your  foot  on  the  ground  but  you 
tread  upon  a  snake.  Cicero  (I.  vii.  ad  Attieum*)  undertakes  to 
bargain  with  them  that  kept  the  Sibvl's  books,  that  for  a  sum  of 
money  they  should  expound  to  him  what  he  please;  and,  to  be  sure, 
ut  guidviapotim  guam  regem proferrent^  'they  shsJl  declare  against 
the  government  of  kings,  and  say  that  the  gods  will  endure  any  thing 
rather  than  monarchj^  in  their  beloved  republic'  And  the  same 
mischief  God  comphons  of  to  be  among  the  Jews,  ''The  prophets 
prophesy  lies,  and  My  people  love  to  have  it  so ;  and  what  will  the  end 
of  these  things  be'P''  Even  the  same  that  Cicero'  complained  of, 
Adopinionem  imperUorum  esaefictoB  reUgiones,  men  shall  nave  what 
religion  they  please,  and  Ood  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  quarrds  of 
covetous  and  ambitious  persons;  ical  Uvdlav  (l>ikiinrC(€tv,  as  De- 
mosthenes^ wittily  complained  of  the  oracle:  an  answer  shall  be 
drawn  out  of  scripture  to  countenance  the  design,  and  God  made  the 
rebel  against  His  own  ordinances.  And  then  we  are  zealous  for  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  and  will  live  and  die  in  that  quarrel.  But  is  it 
not  a  strange  cozenage,  that  our  hearts  shall  be  the  main  wheel  ia 
the  engine,  and  shall  set  all  the  rest  on  working  f  The  heart  shall 
first  put  his  own  candle  out,  then  put  out  the  eye  of  reason,  then 
remove  the  land-mark,  and  dig  down  the  causey-ways^  and  then  either 
hire  a  blkd  guide,  or  make  mm  so;  and  all  these  arts  to  get  igno- 
rance, that  they  may  secure  impiety.  At  first  man  lost  his  innocence 
only  in  hope  to  get  a  little  knowledge :  and  ever  since  then,  lest 
knowledge  should  discover  his  error  and  make  him  return  to  inno- 
cence, we  are  content  to  part  with  that  now,  and  to  know  nothing 
that  may  discover  or  discountenance  our  sins  or  discompose  our 
secular  designs.  And  as  God  made  great  revelations,  and  furnished 
out  a  wise  religion,  and  sent  His  spirit  to  give  the  eift  of  faith  to 
His  church,  that  upon  the  foundation  of  faith  He  might  build  a  holy 
life ;  now  our  hearts  love  to  retire  into  blindness,  and  sneak  under  the 
covert  of  &iae  principles,  and  run  to  a  cheap  religion  and  an  unactive 

*  [Vid.  Aristot,  rliet.  i.  12.  |  28.—         «  [De  dmn.  i.  47.  torn.  iii.  p.  89.] 
Erasm.  Adag.,  chil.  iL  cent  L  prov.  68.1         ^  [TesteiEachine  contra  CtesipbQiitem, 

•  [Leg.  *  De  divin.'  iL  6S.  t  iiL  p.  86.1      *  ^^O-  ^o™-  "i-  P-  ^^^-l 

'  [Jer.  ▼.  81.]  *  ['  chaoas^e ;'  hardeued  with  lime.] 
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discipline^  and  make  a  faith  of  our  own,  that  we  may  build  upon  it 
ease,  and  ambition,  and  a  tall  fortune,  and  the  pleasures  of  revenge, 
and  do  what  we  have  a  mind  to ;  scarce  once  in  seven  years  denying 
a  strong  and  an  unruly  appetite  upon  the  interest  of  a  just  conscience 
and  holy  religion.  This  is  such  a  desperate  method  of  impiety,  so 
certain  arts  and  apt  instruments  for  the  devil,  that  it  does  his  work 
entirely,  and  produces  an  infallible  damnation.    But, 

Thirdly,  the  heart  of  man  hath  yet  another  stratagem  to  secure  its 
iniquity  by  the  means  of  ignorance;  and  that  is,  incogitancy  or  in- 
consideration.  For  there  is  wrought  upon  the  spirits  of  many  men 
great  impression  by  education,  by  a  modest  and  temperate  nature^ 
by  human  laws,  and  the  customs  and  severities  of  sober  persons,  and 
the  fears  of  religion,  and  the  awfulness  of  a  reverend  man,  and  the 
several  arguments  and  endearments  of  virtue :  aad  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  some  men  to  do  an  act  in  despite  of  reason,  and  religion^ 
and  arguments,  and  reverence,  and  mode^y,  and  fear ;  but  men  are 
forced  from  thdbr  sin  by  the  violence  of  the  grace  of  God,  when  they 
hear  it  speak.  But  so  a  Eoman  gentieman^  kept  off  a  whole  band  of 
soldiers  who  were  sent  to  murder  him,  and  his  eloquence  was  stronger 
than  their  anger  and  design ;  but  suddenly  a  rude  trooper  rushed 
upon  him,  who  ndither  had  nor  would  hear  him  speak ;  and  he  thrust 
his  spear  into  that  throat  whose  music  had  charmed  all  his  fellows 
into  peace  and  gentleness.  So  do  we :  the  grace  of  Gtoi  is  armour 
«nd  defence  enough  against  the  most  vident  incursion  of  the  spirits 
and  the  works  of  darkness;  but  then  we  must  hear  its  excellent 
charms,  and  consider  its  reasons,  and  remember  its  precepts,  and 
dwell  with  it^s  discourses.  But  this  the  heart  of  man  loves  not.  If 
I  be  tempted  to  undeanness,  or  to  an  act  of  oppression,  instantly  the 
grace  of  Grod  represents  to  me  that  the  pleasure  of  the  sin  is  transient 
and  vain,  unsatisfying  and  empty ;  that  I  shall  die,  and  then  I  shall 
wish  too  late  that  I  had  never  done  it :  it  tells  me  that  I  displease 
Ood  who  made  me,  who  feeds  me,  who  blesses  me,  who  taia  would 
save  me :  it  represents  to  me  all  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  horrors 
and  amazements  of  a  sad  eternity,  and,  if  I  will  stay  and  hear  them^ 
ten  thousand  excellent  things  besides,  fit  to  be  twisted  about  my 
understanding  for  ever.  But  here  the  heart  of  man  shuffles  all  these 
discourses  into  disorder,  and  will  not  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  an- 
swering the  objections;  but,  by  a  mere  wildness  of  purpose  and 
rudeness  of  resolution,  ventures  stiper  totam  materiam,  at  all,  and 

'  FThis  beautiful  anecdote  deserves  to  vapantitrBai  thv  Bdvaror,  Sn^anrBai  fi^p 

be  given  in  the  original.    'Os  o9y  $«coy  ohMt  M\/i,iitnp,  0^8*  .&mjSX^a<y  tcdnt 

M   djfv   ohtica^t   ^  t*^^  ''Annas    ^4aTfi  94  ic^^mrrcs  Micpvo¥  9aram€s,  Atarpifi^f 

vojpjk  riu  B^pas,  ol  9h   ffrfwn&reu   Bii  ^  ytrofidvfis,   iumfiits  6  "Ayvtot  60^  rhp 

uKifidKvv  iufeifidpTts  tls  rh  ^fAdrioy,  Koi  fihf  ^Avr^iov  Bta\rY6fuyoVt  robs  9t  crrpa" 

BfcurdfAtvoi  rhp  *hpr^vt»v,   $XKos    tXKop  ruiras  iKWewKifYfitPovs  Kcd  /cartuc9iaiKii» 

4vl  r^y  fffay)iy  iuf^   kanov  vaptKdX^i  fUpovs  W  a^oS.     Kaicdras  olv  iK^iwovs 

mcii  vftobfidWero,     Touumi  94  rts  ^p,  iis  Kaiirpo(T9(KLfii»p,aXnbsi,'roT4ftyfiTiiPK€^* 

MiuK9,  rov  iufif^s  ^  r&v  \irfw  <r*ip^p  X^y. — Plat  in  Mario,  cap.  xliv.  torn.  ii. 

fuSi  x^'^    ^^9  i^i^yov  \4y€tp   xal  p.  889— See  Appendix.] 
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does  the  thiug^  not  because  it  thinks  fit  to  do  so^  bat  because  it  will 
not  consider  whether  it  be  or  no;  it  is  enough  tliat  it  pleases  a 
pleasant  appetite.  And  if  such  inoogitancy  comes  to  be  habitual^  as  it 
IS  in  veiy  many  men,  first  by  resisting  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
then  by  quenching  Him ;  we  shall  find  the  consequence  to  be,  first 
an  indifierency,  then  a  dulness,  then  a  lethargy,  then  a  direct  Imting 
the  ways  of  God ;  and  it  commonly  ends  in  a  wretchlessness  of  spirit, 
to  be  manifested  on  our  death-bed ;  when  the  man  shaU  pass  hence, 
not  like  the  '  shadow V  but  like  the  dog,  'that  departeth'  without 
sense,  or  interest,  or  apprehension,  or  real  concernment  in  the  con- 
siderations of  eternity :  and  His  but  just,  when  we  will  not  hear  our 
King  speak  and  plead,  not  to  save  Himself  but  us,  to  speak  for  our 
peace,  and  innocency,  and  salvation,  to  prevent  our  ruin  and  our  in- 
tolerable calamity.    Certainly  we  are  much  in  love  with  the  wages  of 
death,  when  we  cannot  endure  to  hear  God  call  us  back,  and  '  stop 
our  ears  against  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely^/ 
Nay,  further  yet,  we  suffer  the  arguments  of  religion  to  have  so 
little  impression  upon  our  spirits,  that  they  operate  but  like  the  dis- 
courses of  childhood,  or  the  problems  of  uncertain  philosophy.    A 
man  talks  of  religion  but  as  of  a  dream,  and  from  thence  he  awakens 
into  the  businesses  of  the  world,  and  acts  them  deliberately,  with  per- 
fect action  and  full  resolution,  and  contrives,  and  considers,  and  hves 
in  them ;  but  when  he  falls  asleep  again,  or  is  taken  &om  the  scene 
of  his  own  employment  and  choice,  then  he  dreams  again,  and  religion 
makes  such  impressions  as  is  the  conversation  of  a  dreamer,  and  he 
acts  accordingly.  Theocritus  °^  tells  of  a  fisherman  that  dreamed  he  had 
taken  ov  a-apKCvov  Ix^hv  aXkh  xf^a-fov,  '  a  fish  of  gold;'  upon  which 
being  overjoyed  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would  never  fish  more;  but 
when  he  waked  he  soon  declared  liis  vow  to  be  null,  because  he  found 
his  golden  fish  was  'scaped  away  through  the  holes  of  his  eyes,  when  he 
first  opened  them.   Just  so  we  do  in  the  purposes  of  rehgion ;  some- 
times m  a  good  mood  we  seem  to  see  heaven  opened,  and  all  the 
streets  of  heavenly  Jerusalem  paved  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  we  are  ravished  with  spintual  apprehensions,  and  resolve  never 
to  return  to  the  low  affections  of  tne  world,  and  the  impure  ad- 
herences  of  sin :  but  when  this  flash  of  lightning  is  gone,  and  we 
converse  again  with  the  inclinations  and  habitual  desires  of  our  false 
hearts,  those  other  desires  and  fine  considerations  disband,  and  the 
resolutions  taken  in  that  pious  fit  melt  into  indifferency  and  old  cus- 
toms.    He  was  prettily  and  fantastically  troubled,  who,  having  used 
to  put  his  trust  m  dreams,  one  night  dreamed  that  all  dreams  were 
vain  :  for  he  considered,  if  so,  then  this  was  vain,  and  then  dreams 
might  be  true  for  all  this ;  but  if  they  might  be  true,  then  this  dream 
might  be  so  upon  equal  reason ;  and  then  dreams  were  vain,  because 
this  dream,  which  told  him  so,  was  true ;  and  so  round  again.     In 
the  same  circle  runs  the  heart  of  man ;  all  his  cogitations  are  vain, 

*  [Ps.  cix.  22.]  »  [Pa.  Iviil  5.]  «  [TdyL  xxi.  52.] 
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and  yet  he  makes  especial  use  of  this^  that  that  thought  which  thinks 
so^  that  is  vain ;  and  if  that  be  vain,  then  his  other  thoughts^  which 
are  vainly  declared  so^  may  be  real^  and  reUed  upon.  And  so  we  do ; 
those  religious  thoughts  which  are  sent  into  us  to  condemn  and  dis- 
repute the  thoughts  of  sin  and  vanity,  are  esteemed  the  only  dreams ; 
and  so  all  those  instruments  which  the  grace  of  QoA  hath  invented 
for  the  destruction  of  impiety,  are  rendered  ineffectual,  either  by  our 
direct  opposing  them,  or,  which  happens  most  commonly,  by  our 
want  of  considering  them. 

The  effect  of  all  is  this,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  things  of  Ood. 
We  make  religion  to  be  the  work  of  a  few  hours  in  the  whole  year ; 
we  are  without  fancy  or  affection  to  the  severities  of  holy  living ;  we 
reduce  religion  to  the  believing  of  a  few  articles,  and  doing  nothing 
that  is  considerable;  we  pray  seldom,  and  then  but  very  coldly  and 
indifferently ;  we  communicate  not  so  often  as  the  sun  salutes  both 
the  tropics ;  we  profess  Christ,  but  dare  not  die  for  Him ;  we  are 
factious  for  a  reli^on,  and  will  not  live  according  to  its  precepts;  we 
call  ourselves  Christians,  and  love  to  be  ignorant  of  many  of  the  laws 
of  Christ,  lest  our  knowledge  should  force  us  into  shame,  or  into  the 
troubles  of  a  holy  life.  All  the  mischiefs  that  you  can  suppose  to 
happen  to  a  furious  inconsiderate  person,  running  after  the  wild-fires 
of  the  night,  over  rivers,  and  rocks,  and  precipices,  without  sun  or 
star,  or  angel  or  man,  to  guide  him ;  all  that,  and  ten  thousand  times 
worse,  may  you  suppose  to  be  the  certain  lot  of  him  who  gives  him- 
self up  to  the  conduct  of  a  passionate,  blind  heart,  whom  no  fire  can 
warm,  and  no  sun  enlighten ;  who  hates  light,  and  loves  to  dwell 
in  the  re^ons  of  darkness.  Thaf  s  the  first  general  mischief  of  the 
heart,  it  is  possessed  with  blindness  wilful  and  voluntary. 

2.  But  the  heart  is  hard  too.  Not  only  '  folly,'  but  mischief  also, 
'  is  bound  up  in  the  heart"'  of  man.  If  God  stnves  to  soften  it  with 
sorrow  and  sad  accidents,  it  is  like  an  ox,  it  grows  callous  and  hard. 
Such  a  heart  was  Pharaoh's.  When  Grod  makes  the  clouds  to  gather 
round  about  us,  we  wrap  our  heads  in  the  clouds,  and,  like  the  mal- 
contents in  Ghdba's®  time,  tristUiam  simulamus,  confutnacia  prqpiores, 
*  we  seem  sad  and  troubled,  but  it  is  doggedness  and  murmur.' — ^Or 
else  if  our  fears  be  pregnant,  and  the  hea^  yielding,  it  sinks  low  into 
pusillanimity  and  su^rstition;  and  our  hearts  are  so  childish,  so 
timorous,  or  so  imnatient,  in  a  sadness,  that  God  is  weary  of  striking 
08,  and  we  are  glaa  of  it.  And  yet  when  the  sun  shines  upon  us,  our 
hearts  are  hardened  with  that  too ;  and  God  seems  to  be  at  a  loss,  as 
if  He  knew  not  what  to  do  to  us.  War  undoes  us,  and  makes  us 
violent;  peace  undoes  us,  and  makes  us  wanton;  prosperity  makes 
us  proud,  adversity  renders  us  impatient;  plenty  aissolves  us,  and 
makes  us  tyrants;  want  makes  us  greedy,  liars,  and  rapacious. 

>  [Frov.  xxiL  15.]  •  [Qn. '  Tiberiiu'  t  Tac  ann.  i.  24.] 
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Tims  ohf  Tit  fty  ff^tu  rotadrrfp  v6Xt9 

'  no  fortune  can  save  that  city  to  whom  neither  peace  nor  war  can  do 
advantage/  And  what  is  there  left  for  God  to  molli^  our  hearts 
whose  temper  is  like  both  to  wax  and  dirt ;  whom  fire  hardens^  and 
cold  hardens ;  and  contradictoiv  accidents  produce  no  change^  save 
that  the  heart  grows  worse  and  more  obdurate  for  eveiy  change  of 
providence?    But  here  also  I  must  descend  to  particulars. 

Firsts  the  heart  of  man  is  strangely  proud.  If  men  commend  us, 
we  think  we  have  reason  to  distinguisn  ourselves  from  others,  since 
the  voice  of  discerning  men  hath  already  made  the  separation.  If 
men  do  not  commend  us,  we  think  they  are  stupid,  and  understand 
us  not;  or  envious,  and  hold  their  tongues  in  spite.  If  we  are 
praised  by  many,  then  Fox  poptUi  vox  Dei,  'fame  is  the  voice  of 
God^.*  If  we  be  praised  but  by  few,  then  S<itis  unu9,  satis  nulltis^, 
we  cry;  'these  are  wise,  and  one  wise  man  is  worth  a  whole  herd 
of  the  people.'  But  if  we  be  praised  by  none  at  all,  we  resolve 
to  be  even  with  all  the  world,  and  speak  well  of  nobody,  and  think 
well  only  of  ourselves.  And  then  we  have  such  beggarly  arts,  such 
tricks,  to  cheat  for  praise.  We  enquire  after  our  faults  and  failings, 
only  to  be  told  we  have  none,  but  did  excellently;  and  then  we  are 
pleased :  we  rail  upon  our  actions,  oidy  to  be  chidden  for  so  doing; 
and  then  he  is  our  friend  who  chides  us  into  a  good  opinion  of 
ourselves,  which  however  all  the  world  cannot  make  us  part  with. 
Nay,  humility  itself  makes  us  proud ;  so  false,  so  base,  is  the  heart 
of  man.  For  humility  is  so  noble  a  virtue  that  even  pride  itself 
puts  on  its  upper  garment;  and  we  do  like  those  who  cannot  endure 
to  look  upon  an  ugly  or  a  deformed  person,  and  yet  will  give  a  great 
price  for  a  picture  extremelv  like  him.  Humility  is  despised  in  sub- 
stance, but  courted  and  acunired  in  effigy ;  and  ^sop's  picture  was 
sold  for  two  talents,  when  himself  was  made  a  slave  at  the  price 
of  two  philippics.  And  because  humility  makes  a  man  to  be 
honoured,  therefore  we  imitate  all  its  garbs  and  postures,  its  civili- 
ties and  silence,  its  modesties  and  condescensions.  And,  to  prove 
that  we  are  extremely  proud  in  the  midst  of  all  this  pageantiy,  we 
should  be  extremely  angry  at  any  man  that  should  say  we  are  proud ; 
and  that's  a  sure  sign  we  are  so.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
arts  to  seem  humble,  we  use  devices  to  bring  ourselves  into  talk ; 
we  thrust  ourselves  into  company,  we  listen  at  doors,  and,  like  the 
great- beards*  in  Bome  that  pretended  philosophy  and  strict  life, 
SpckCa-Kov  KaTa'jn6vT€s  v€piiraTovfjL€v\  'we  walk  by  the  obelisk,* 

f  Aristopli.  [Ran.  1469.]  tans  iHad  proTerbinm,  Vox  popnii'  &c.] 
1  [Petr.  Dam.,  term.  86.  t  ii.  col  180.  '  [Sen.  ep.  yii.  fin.  torn.  ii.  p.  21.] 

— Wm.  of  Malmetb.  (De  gesL  pontiff  lib.  ■  [MtydKovs  wAyttvas  txorr^s,    Plato 

i.)  savt  that  Odo  (circ  A.D.  920)  con-  in  Theaeteto,  67.— torn.  iii.  p.  456.] 
•eated  to  be  abp.  of  Canterbury,  *  recogi-         *  [Arr.  £pict>  L  I  c.  21.  t  iii  p.  81.] 
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and  meditate  in  piazzas^  that  they  that  meet  ns  may  talk  of  us^  and 
they  that  follow  may  cry  out,  S  n€y6Xov  <f>iKoa'6<l>ov,  *  behold,  there 
goes  an  excellent  man  I'  he  is  very  pradent,  or  very  learned,  or  a 
charitable  person,  or  a  good  housekeeper,  or  at  least  very  humble. 

Secondly,  the  heart  of  man  is  deeply  in  love  with  wickedness,  and 
with  nothing  else;  against  not  only  the  laws  of  God,  but  against 
his  own  reason,  its  own  interest,  and  its  own  securities.  Eor  is 
it  imaginable  that  a  man  who  knows  the  laws  of  God,  the  rewards 
of  virtue,  the  cursed  and  horrid  effects  of  sin ;  that  knows,  and  con- 
siders, and  deeply  sighs  at,  the  thought  of  the  intolerable  pains  of 
hell;  that  knows  the  joys  of  heaven  to  be  unspeakable,  and  that 
concerning  them  there  is  no  temptation,  but  that  they  are  too  big 
for  man  to  hope  for,  and  yet  he  certainly  believes  that  a  holy  life 
shall  infallibly  attain  thither :  is  it,  I  say,  imaginable,  that  this  man 
should  for  a  transient  action  forfeit  all  this  hope,  and  certainly  and 
knowing  incur  all  that  calamity?  Yea,  but  the  sin  is  pleasant, 
and  the  man  is  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  their  appetites 
are  material,  and  importunate,  and  present;  and  the  discourses  of 
religion  are  concerning  things  spiritual,  separate  and  apt  for  spirits, 
angels,  and  souls  departed.  To  take  off  this  also,  we  will  suppose 
the  man  to  consider,  and  really  to  believe,  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
sin  is  sudden,  vain,  empty,  and  transient;  that  it  leaves  bitterness 
upon  the  tongue  before  it  is  descended  into  the  bowels ;  that  there 
it  is  poison,  and  'makes  the  belly  to  swell,  and  the  thigh  to  rot^;' 
that  he  remembers,  and  actually  considers,  that  as  soon  as  the 
moment  of  sin  is  past,  he  shall  have  an  intolerable  conscience,  and 
does  at  the  instant  compare  moments  with  eternity,  and  with  horror 
remembers  that  the  very  next  minute  he  is  as  miserable  a  man  as 
is  in  the  world :  yet  that  this  man  should  sin  ?  Nay,  suppose  the  sin 
to  have  no  pleasure  at  all,  such  as  is  the  sin  of  swearing ;  nay,  sup- 
pose it  really  to  have  pain  in  it,  such  as  is  the  sin  of  envy,  which  never 
can  have  pleasure  in  its  actions,  but  much  torment  and  consumption 
of  the  very  heart;  what  should  make  this  man  sin  so  for  nothing, 
so  agamst  himself,  so  against  all  reason  and  religion,  and  interest, 
without  pleasure,  for  no  reward  P  Here  the  heart  betrays  itself  to 
be  '  desperately  wicked.'  What  man  can  give  a  reasonable  account 
of  such  a  man,  who,  to  prosecute  his  revenge,  will  do  himself  an 
inj^>  that  he  may  do  a  less  to  him  that  Rubles  him.  Such  a 
man  hath  given  me  ill  language ;  (At€  rr/v  K€4>dKi\v  dXyei,  ovt€  top 
&f)0aXixov,  oiT€  ri  laxCov,  oiT€  tov  iyphv  imoKXA^i,  '  my  head  aches 
not  for  his  language,  nor  hath  he  broken  my  thigh,  nor  carried 
away  my  land° :  but  yet  this  man  must  be  requited.  Well,  suppose 
that,  but  then  let  it  be  proportionable ;  you  are  not  undone,  let  not 
him  be  so.     Oh,  yes;  for  else  my  revenge  triumphs  not.     Well, 

t  rNnmb.  ▼.  21.]  liK  ii.  cap.  10.  torn.  iix.  p.  154)  is  mis- 

«  [If  this  is  meant  as  a  translation  of  understood ;  the  words  refer  not  to  the 
the  Greek,  the  passage  (Arrian.  Epict      suiferer,  but  the  doer,  of  the  injury.] 
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if  you  do,  yet  remember  he  wUl  defend  himself,  or  the  law  will  right 
him;  at  least  do  not  do  wrong  to  yourself  by  doing  him  wrong: 
this  were  but  prudence,,  and  self-interest.  And  yet  we  see  that  the 
heart  of  some  men  hath  betrayed  them  to  such  furiousness  of  appe- 
tite, as  to  make  them  willing  to  die  that  their  enemy  ^nay  be  buried 
in  the  same  ruins.  Jovius^  Fontanus'  tells  of  an  Italian  slave,  I 
think,  who,  being  enraged  against  his  lord,  watched  his  absence  &om 
home,  and  the  employment  and  inadvertency  of  his  fellow  servants; 
he  locked  the  doors,  and  secured  himself  for  awhile,  and  ravished 
his  lady;  then  took  her  three  sons  up  to  the  battlements  of  the 
house,  and  at  the  return  of  his  lord  threw  one  down  to  him  upon 
the  pavement,  and  then  a  second,  to  rend  the  heart  of  their  sad 
father,  seeing  them  weltering  in  their  blood  and  brains.  The  lord 
begged  for  his  third,  and  now  his  only  son,  promising  pardon  and 
liberty  if  he  would  spare  his  life.  The  slave  seemed  to  bend  a  little, 
and,  on  condition  his  lord  would  cut  off  his  own  nose,  he  would 
spare  his  son.  The  sad  father  did  so,  being  willing  to  suffer  any 
thin^  rather  than  the  loss  of  that  child.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw 
his  lord  all  bloody  with  his  wound,  he  threw  the  third  son  and 
himself  down  together  upon  the  pavement  y.  Tlie  story  is  sad  enough, 
and  needs  no  lustre  and  advantages  of  sorrow  to  represent  it;  but  if 
a  man  sets  himself  down  and  considers  sadly,  he  cannot  easily  tell 
upon  what  sufficient  inducement  or  what  principle  the  slave  should 
so  certainly,  so  horridly,  so  presently,  and  then  so  eternally,  ruin 
himself.  What  could  he  propound  to  liimself  as  a  recompense  to 
his  own  so  immediate  tragedy  P  There  is  not  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
revenge,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  any  thing  to  tempt  him ; 
we  must  confess  our  ignorance,  and  say,  that  'the  heart  of  man  is 
desperately  wicked ;'  and  that  is  the  truth  in  general,  but  we  cannot 
fathom  it  by  particular  comprehension. 

Por  when  the  heart  of  man  is  bound  up  by  the  grace  of  Grod, 
and  tied  in  golden  bands,  and  watched  by  angels,  tended  by  those 
nurse-keepers  of  the  soul,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  wander;  and 
the  evil  of  his  heart  is  but  like  the  ferity"  and  wildness  of  lions' 
whelps :  but  when  once  we  have  broken  the  hedge,  and  got  into  the 
strengths  of  youth,  and  the  licentiousness  of  an  ungovemed  age,  it 
is  wonderful  to  observe  what  a  great  inundation  of  mischief  in  a 
very  short  time  will  overflow  all  the  banks  of  reason  and  religion. 
Vice  first  is  pleasing,  then  it  grows  easy,  then  delightful,  then  fre- 
quent, then  habitual,  then  confirmed;  then  the  man  is  impenitent, 
then  he  is  obstinate,  then  he  resolves  never  to  repent,  and  then  he 


[Leg. '  JoTianus.']  familiaa  arctins  Tincte,*  is  the  only  rio- 

De  obed.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  De  var.  lence  he  offers  to  his  lady  at  first ;  then 

serv.  usu.,  torn.  i.  p.  75.]  after  his  lord's  mutilation  of  himself,  he 

r  [In  the  original,  the  story  is  slightly  throws  down  the  lady  and  the  remaining 

different.      The  place  is  Majorca ;  the  son,  and  lastly  himselt] 

slave,  a  Moor,  not  an  Italian ;   *  matre-  "  [Vid.  Mart,  lib.  ii.  epigr.  75.] 
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is  damned.  And  by  that  time  he  is  come  half-way  in  this  progress, 
he  confutes  the  philosophy  of  the  old  moralists :  for  they,  not  know- 
ing the  vileness  of  man's  heart,  not  considering  its  desperate,  amaz- 
ing impiety,  knew  no  other  degree  of  wickedness  but  this,  that  men 
preferred  sense  before  reason,  and  their  understandings  were  abused 
in  the  choice  of  a  temporal  before  an  intellectual  and  eternal  good : 
but  they  always  concluded  that  the  will  of  man  must  of  necessity 
follow  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  declaring  an  object  to 
be  good  in  one  sense  or  other.  Happy  men  they  were  that  were 
so  innocent,  that  knew  no  pure  and  perfect  malice,  and  lived  in  an 
age  in  which  it  was  not  easy  to  confute  them.  But  besides  that*  now 
the  wells  of  a  deeper  iniquity  are  discovered,  we  see  by  too  sad 
experience  that  there  are  some  sins  proceeding  from  the  heart  of 
man  which  have  nothing  but  simple  and  unmingled  malice;  ac- 
tions of  mere  spite,  doing  evil  because  it  is  evil,  sinning  without 
sensual  pleasures,  sinning  with  sensual  pain,  with  hazard  of  our  lives, 
with  actual  torment,  and  sudden  deaths,  and  certain  and  present 
damnation;  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  open  hostilities,  and  pro- 
fessed enmities  against  God  and  all  virtue.  I  can  go  no  further, 
because  there  is  not  in  the  world  or  in  the  nature  of  things  a  greater 
evil.  And  that  is  the  nature  and  folly  of  the  devil;  he  tempts  men 
to  ruin,  and  hates  God,  and  only  hurts  himself  and  those  he  tempts, 
and  does  himself  no  pleasure^  and  some  say  he  increases  his  own 
accidental  torment. 

Although  I  can  say  nothing  greater,  yet  I  had  many  more  things 
to  say,  if  the  time  would  have  permitted  me,  to  represent  the  false- 
ness and  baseness  of  the  heart.  We  are  false  ourselves,  and  dare 
not  trust  God;  we  love  to  be  deceived,  and  are  angiy  if  we  be  told 
so;  we  love  to  seem  virtuous,  and  yet  hate  to  be  so;  we  are  melan- 
choly and  impatient,  and  we  know  not  why ;  we  are  troubled  at  little 
thin^,  and  are  careless  of  greater;  we  are  oveijoyed  at  a  petty 
accident,  and  despise  great  and  eternal  pleasures ;  we  believe  things, 
not  for  their  reasons  and  proper  arguments,  but  as  they  serve  our 
turns,  be  they  true  or  false;  we  long  extremely  for  things  that  are 
forbidden  us,  and  what  we  despise  when  it  is  permitted  us,  we  snatch 
at  greedily  when  it  is  taken  from  us ;  we  love  ourselves  more  than 
we  love  God ;  and  yet  we  eat  poisons  daily,  and  feed  upon  toads  and 
vipers,  and  nourish  our  deadly  enemies  in  our  bosom,  and  will  not 
be  brought  to  quit  them,  but  brag  of  our  shame,  and  are  ashamed  of 
nothing  but  virtue,  which  is  most  honourable;  we  fear  to  die,  and 
yet  use  all  means  we  can  to  make  death  terrible  and  dangerous ;  we 
are  busy  in  the  faults  of  others,  and  negligent  of  our  own ;  we  live 
the  life  of  spies,  striving  to  know  others,  and  to  be  unknown  our- 
selves ;  we  worship  and  flatter  some  men  and  some  things,  because 
we  fear  them,  not  oecause  we  love  them ;  we  are  ambitious  of  great* 

•  [Comma  after  '  that/  in  all  the  early  edd.] 
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ness^  and  covetous  of  wealthy  and  all  that  we  get  by  it  is  that  we  are 
more  beaatifully  tempted ;  and  a  troop  of  clients  run  to  us  as  to  a 
pool^  whom  first  they  trouble^  and  then  draw  dry ;  we  make  ourselves 
unsafe  by  committing  wickedness^  and  then  we  add  more  wickedness^ 
to  make  us  safe  and  beyond  punishment;  we  are  more  servile  for 
one  courtesy  that  we  hope  for,  than  for  twenty  that  we  have  received ; 
we  entertain  slanderers,  and  without  choice  spread  their  calumnies; 
and  we  hug  flatterers,  and  know  they  abuse  us.  And  if  I  should 
^ther  the  abuses  and  impieties  and  deceptions  of  the  heart,  as  Chiv- 
sippus  did  the  oracular  lies  of  Apollo,  into  a  table,  I  fear  th^  would 
seem  remediless,  and  beyond  the  cure  of  watchfulness  and  religion. 
Indeed  th<7  are  great  and  many;  but  the  grace  of  God  is  greater; 
and  'if  iniquity  abounds,'  then  Moth  grace  superabound^:'  andthafs 
our  comfort  and  our  medicine,  which  we  must  thus  use  ;— 

First,  let  us  watch  our  heart  at  every  turn. 

Secondly,  deny  it  all  its  desires  that  do  not  directly,  or  by  conse- 
quence, end  in  godliness;  at  no  hand  be  indulgent  to  its  fondnesses 
and  peevish  appetites. 

Thirdly,  let  us  suspect  it  as  an  enemy. 

Fourthly,  trust  not  to  it  in  any  thing. 

Fifthly,  but  beg  the  grace  of  God  with  perpetual  and  importunate 
prayer,  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  bring  good  out  of  these  evils ; 
and  that  He  would  throw  the  salutary  wood  of  the  cross,  the  merits 
of  Christ's  death  and  passion  into  these  salt  waters  %  and  make  them 
healthful  and  pleasant. 

And  in  order  to  the  managmg  these  advices  and  acting  the  pur- 
poses of  this  prayer,  let  us  strictly  follow  a  rule,  and  choose  a  prudent 
and  faithful  guide,  who  may  attend  our  motions,  and  watch  our 
counsels,  and  direct  our  steps,  and  'prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  make  His  paths  straight  V  apt  ana  imitable.  For  without  great 
watchfulness,  and  earnest  devotion,  and  a  prudent  guide,  we  shall 
find  that  true  in  a  spiritual  sense,  which  Plutarch*  affirmed  of  a 
man's  body  in  the  natural :  that  of  dead  bulls  arise  bees ;  from  the 
carcases  of  horses  hornets  are  produced :  but  the  body  of  man 
brings  forth  serpents.  Our  hearts,  wallowing  in  their  own  natural 
and  acquired  corruptions,  will  produce  nothing  but  issues  of  hell, 
and  images  of  the  old  serpent  the  devil,  for  whom  is  provided  the 
everlasting  burning'. 

^  [RonL  7.  20.1  '  [The  doctrine    of  this  sennon   is 

'  [A  common  allaaion  with  the  fathers ;  strongly  expressed  hy  Plato,  Cratylus, 

see  Com.  a  Lapide  on  Exod.  xv.  25.]  f   xxxix.  p.  429,— Tb  yhp  4^arwratr$m 

*  [Is.  xl.  8;    Matt  iiL  S.]  ubrhy  l^*   a&rov  wdyrttp  x^"^^^^^^ 

•  [ViL  Cleom.,  cap.  xxxix.  torn.  It.  ^kw  ykp  iiifi\  ff/xucpby  A»o<rrerrp  iXX*  &c2 
p.  609.]  TOftg  6  i^tarwHiaw,  r&s  ob  Z9w6y ;] 
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THE  7AITH  AND  PATIENCE  OF  THE  SAINTS;   OR, 
THE  KIGHTEOUS   CAUSE   OPPRESSED. 


1  Peter  iv.  17, 18. 

For  tie  time  is  come  that  Judgment  must  legin  at  the  house  of  Ood: 
and  if  U  first  begin  at  ue,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  God  ? 

And  tfthe  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and 
the  sinner  ajfpear  ? 

So  long  as  the  world  lived  by  sense  and  disconises  of  natural 
reason,  as  they  were  abated  with  hmnan  infirmities,  and  not  at  all 
heightened  by  the  Spirit  and  divine  revelations ;  so  long  men  took 
theur  accounts  of  good  and  bad  by  their  being  prosperous  or  unfortu- 
nate :  and  amongst  the  basest  and  most  ignorant  of  men,  that  only 
was  accounted  honest  which  was  profitable,  and  he  only  wise  that 
was  rich,  and  that  man  beloved  of  God  who  received  from  Him  all 
that  might  satisfy  their  lust,  their  ambition,  or  their  revenge. 

—  Fatis  accede,  deisqne, 
£t  cole  felices,  miseros  fuge ;  siden  tenm 
Ut  distant,  ut  flamma  man,  sic  utile  recto  *. 

But  because  God  sent  wise  men  into  the  world,  and  they  were 
treated  rudely  by  the  world,  and  exercised  with  evil  accidents,  and 
this  seemed  so  great  a  discouragement  to  virtue,  that  even  these  wise 
men  were  more  troubled  to  reconcile  virtue  and  misery,  than  to  re- 
concile their  affections  to  the  suffering;  God  was  pleased  to  enlighten 
their  reason  with  a  little  beam  of  faith,  or  else  heightened  their  rea- 
son by  wiser  principles  tlian  those  of  vulgar  understandings,  and 
taught  them  in  the  clear  glass  of  faith,  or  the  dim  perspective  of 
philosopher,  to  look  beyond  the  doud,  and  there  to  spy  that  there 
stood  glories  behind  their  curtain,  to  which  they  could  not  come  but 
by  passing  through  the  cloud,  and  being  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven 

•  [Lucan.  tUL  486.1 
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and  the  waters  of  affliction.  And  according  as  the  world  grew  more 
enlightened  by  faiths  so  it  grew  more  dark  with  mourning  and  sor- 
rows. God  sometimes  sent  a  light  of  fire^  and  a  pillar  of  a  cloud, 
and  the  brightness  of  an  angel,  and  the  lustre  of  a  star,  and  the 
sacrament  of  a  rainbow,  to  guide  His  people  through  their  portion  of 
sorrows,  and  to  lead  them  through  troubles  to  rest :  but  as  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  approached  towards  the  chambers  of  the  east,  and 
sent  the  harbingers  of  light  peeping  through  the  curtains  of  the 
night,  and  leading  on  the  day  of  faith  and  brightest  revelation ;  so 
God  sent  degrees  of  trouble  upon  wise  and  good  men,  that  now  in 
the  same  degree  in  the  which  the  world  Uves  by  faith  and  not  by 
sense,  in  the  same  degree  they  might  be  able  to  live  in  virtue  even 
while  she  lived  in  trouble,  and  not  reject  so  great  a  beauty,  because 
she  goes  in  mourning,  and  hath  a  black  doud  of  cypress'  drawn 
before  her  face.  Literally  thus :  God  first  entertamed  their  services, 
and  idlured  and  prompted  on  the  infirmities  of  the  infant  world  by 
temporal  prospenty;  out  bv  degrees  changed  His  method;  and  as 
men  grew  stronger  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  expectations 
of  heaven,  so  they  grew  weaker  in  their  fortunes,  more  afflicted  in 
their  bodies,  more  abated  in  their  expectations,  more  subject  to  their 
enemies,  and  were  to  endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners,  and  the 
immission  of  the  sharpnesses  of  providence  and  divine  economy. 

First,  Adam  was  pLEiced  in  a  garden  of  health  and  pleasure,  from 
which  when  he  fell,  he  was  only  tied  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of 
natural  sorrows,  which  he  and  all  his  posterity  till  the  flood  run 
through :  but  in  all  that  period  they  haa  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
earth  before  them;  they  need  not  fight  for  empires,  or  places  for 
their  cattle  to  graze  in;  they  lived  long,  and  felt  no  want,  no  slavery, 
no  tvranny,  no  war ;  and  the  evils  that  happened  were  single,  per- 
sonal, and  natural;  and  no  violences  w^e  then  done,  but  they  were 
like  those  things  which  the  law  caUs  'rare  contingencies/  for  which 
as  the  law  can  now  take  no  care  and  make  no  provisions,  so  then 
there  was  no  law,  but  men  lived  free,  and  rich,  and  long,  and  they 
exercised  no  virtues  but  natural,  and  knew  no  felicity  but  natural : 
and  so  long  their  prosperity  was  just  as  was  their  virtue,  because  it 
was  a  natural  instrument  towards  all  that  which  they  knew  of  happi- 
ness. But  this  public  easiness  and  quiet  the  world  turned  into  sin ; 
and  unless  God  did  compel  men  to  do  themselves  good,  they  woiild 
undo  themselves :  and  then  God  broke  in  upon  them  with  a  flood, 
and  destroyed  that  generation,  that  He  might  begin  the  government 
of  the  world  upon  a  new  stock,  and  bind  virtue  upon  men's  spirits 
by  new  bands,  endeared  to  them  by  new  hopes  and  fears. 

Then  God  made  new  laws,  and  gave  to  princes  the  power  of  the 
sword,  and  men  might  be  punished  to  death  iu  certam  cases,  and 

'  ['  Cypresse'  in  Ist  and 2ndedd.,  *  Cy-  Milton  (II  PenseroBO,  ed.  164^)  spells  it 

prc8*  in  3rd.     The  word  is  variously  de-  *  Cipres.'  But  the  name  of  the  island  Cy- 

rived  :  *  Ciprea,  a  fine  curled  linen,  Fr.  prus  was  often  spelt  *  Cypress*  at  that 

Crcspe,*  says  Minshew  (A.D.  1625.)—  time.   Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  38.] 
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man's  life  was  shortened^  and  slavery  was  brought  into  the  world  and 
the  state  of  servants :  and  then  war  began^  and  evils  multiplied  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  in  which  it  is  naturally  certain  that  they  that 
arc  most  violent  and  injurious  prevailed  upon  the  weaker  and  more 
innocent;  and  every  tyranny  that  began  from  Nimrod  to  this  day, 
and  every  usurper^  was  a  peculiar  argument  to  shew  that  God  began 
to  teach  the  world  virtue  by  suffering;  and  that  therefore  He  suffered 
tyrannies  and  usurpations  to  be  in  the  world  and  to  be  prosperous, 
and  the  rights  of  men  to  be  snatched  away  from  the  owners,  that  the 
world  mi^t  be  established  in  potent  and  settled  governments,  and 
the  sufferers  be  taught  all  the  passive  virtues  of  the  soul.  For  so 
God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  turning  tyranny  into  .the  benefits  of 
government,  and  violence  into  virtue,  and  sufferings  into  rewards. 
And  this  was  the  second  change  of  the  world;  personal  miseries 
were  brought  in  upon  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  a  punishment  of  sin. 
In  the  first  period ;  and  in  the  second,  public  evils  were  brought  in 
by  tyrants  and  usurpers,  and  God  suffered  them  as  the  first  elements 
of  virtue,  men  being  just  newly  put  to  school  to  infant  sufferings. 
But  all  this  was  not  much. 

Christ's  line  was  not  vet  drawn  forth ;  it  began  not  to  appear  in 
what  family  the  King  of  sufferings  should  descend,  till  Abraham's 
time;  and  therefore  till  then  there  were  no  greater  sufferings  than 
what  I  have  now  reckoned.  But  when  Abraham's  family  was  chosen 
from  among  the  many  nations,  and  began  to  belong  to  God  by  a 
special  right,  and  he  was  designed  to  be  the  father  of  the  Messias; 
then  God  found  out  a  new  way  to  try  him,  even  with  a  sound  afBic- 
tion,  commanding  him  to  offer  his  beloved  Isaac ;  but  this  was  ac- 
cepted, and  being  intended  by  Abraham,  was  not  intended  by  God : 
for  this  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  therefore  was  also  but  a  type  of 
sufferings.  And  excepting  the  sufferings  of  the  old  periods,  and  the 
sufferings  of  nature,  and  accident,  we  see  no  change  made  for  a  long 
while  after ;  but  God  having  established  a  law  in  Abraham's  family, 
did  build  it  upon  promises  of  health,  and  peace,  and  victory,  and 
plenty,  and  riches;  and  so  long  as  they  did  not  prevaricate  the  law 
of  their  God,  so  long  they  were  prosperous :  but  God  kept  a  remnant 
of  Canaanites  in  the  land,  like  a  rod  held  over  them,  to  vex  or  to 
chastise  them  into  obedience,  in  which  while  they  persevered,  nothing 
could  hurt  them ;  and  that  saying  of  David  needs  no  other  sense  but 
the  letter  of  its  own  expression,  "  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am 
old ;  and  yet  saw  I  never  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  beg- 
ging their  bread »."  The  godly  generally  were  prosperous,  and  a 
good  cause  seldom  had  an  ill  end,  and  a  good  man  never  died  an  ill 
death,  till  the  law  had  spent  a  great  part  of  its  time  and  it  descended 
towards  its  declension  and  period.  But,  that  the  great  Prince  of 
fiofferings  might  not  appear  upon  His  stage  of  tragedies  without  some 

t  [Ps.  XXX vji.  25.] 
lY.  F  f 
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forenuinera  of  sorrow^  God  was  pleased  to  choose  out  some  good  men 
and  honour  them  by  making  them  to  become  little  images  of  suffer- 
ing. Isaiah^  Jeremy,  and  Zachary,  were  martyrs  of  the  law ;  but 
these  were  dnffle  deaths :  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  were 
thrown  into  a  burning  fiimace,  and  Daniel  into  a  den  of  lions,  and 
Susanna  was  accused  for  adulteiy;  but  these  were  but  little  arrests 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  godly.  As  the  time  drew  nearer  that  Christ 
should  be  manifest,  so  the  sufferings  grew  bigger  and  more  numerous ; 
and  Antiochus  raised  up  a  sharp  persecution  in  the  time  of  the  Maoca^ 
bees,  in  which  many  passed  through  the  Bed  sea  of  blood  into  the 
bosom  of  Abraham ;  and  then  Chnst  came.  And  that  was  the  third 
period,  in  which  the  changed  method  of  GNkI's  providence  was  perfect- 
ed :  for  Christ  was  to  do  His  great  work  by  sufferings,  and  by  suffer- 
ing was  to  enter  into  blessedness ;  and  by  His  passion  He  was  made 
Pnnce  of  the  catholic  church,  and  as  our  Head  wag,  so  must  the 
members  be.  Ch)d  made  the  same  covenant  with  us  that  He  did 
with  His  most  holy  Son,  and  Christ  obtained  no  better  conditions  for 
us  than  for  Himself;  that  was  not  to  be  looked  for;  'the  servant 
must  not  be  above  his  Master;  it  ia  well  if  he  be  aa  his  Master :  if 
the  world  persecuted  Him,  th^  will  also  persecute  us^ :'  and  ''from 
the  days  of  John  the  baptist,  me  kingdom  of  heaven  suffers  vic^ce, 
and  the  violent  take  it  oy  force ^  ;'*  not  ^the  violent  doers,'  but  'the 
sufferers  of  violence  -J  for  though  the  old  law  was  established  in  the 
promises  of  temporal  nrosperity,  yet  the  gospel  is  founded  in  tem- 
poral adversity;  it  is  airedlv  a  covenant  of  sufferings  and  sorrows; 
for  now  "  the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God^.''  Thaf  8  the  sense  and  design  of  the  text;  and  I  intend  it  as 
a  direct  antinomy  to  the  common  persuasions  of  tyrannous,  carnal, 
and  vicious  men,  who  reckon  nothing  good  but  what  is  prosperous : 
for  though  that  proposition  had  many  degrees  of  truth  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  law,  yet  the  case  is  now  altered,  God  hath  established  its 
contradiotoiy;  and  now  every  good  man  must  look  for  persecution, 
and  every  good  cause  must  expect  to  thrive  by  the  sufferings  and 
patience  of  holy  persons :  and  as  men  do  well  and  suffer  evil,  so  they 
are  dear  to  God ;  and  whom  He  loves  most  He  afflicts  most,  and 
does  this  with  a  design  of  the  greatest  mercy  in  the  world. 

I.  Then,  the  state  of  the  gospel  is  a  state  of  sufferings,  not  of 
temporal  prosperities.  This  was  foretold  by  the  prophets :  'A  foun- 
tain shall  go  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,'  e^  irrigabit  tarreniem 
ipinarum,  so  it  is  in  the  Vulgar  Latin, '  and  it  shall  water  the  torrent 
of  thorns*,'  that  is,  the  state  or  time  of  the  gospel,  which  like  a 
torrent  shall  carry  all  the  world  before  it,  and  like  a  torrent  shall  be 
fullest  in  ill  weather;  and  by  its  banks  shall  ^ow  nothing  but  thorns 
and  briers,  sharp  afflictions,  temporal  infelicities,  and  persecution. 

*  [Matt  X.  24,  5 ;  John  xv.  20.]  J  [1  Pet  iv.  17.] 


[Matt  X.  24,  5 ;  John  xy.  20.]  i  [1 

CMatt  xi.  12.]  k  [J 


Joel  ilL  18.] 
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This  sense  of  the  words  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  1,  ''  Upon  the  ground  of  Mj  people  shall  thorns  and 
briers  come  up ;  how  much  more  in  all  the  houses  of  the  city  of  re-* 
joicing  ?"  Which  prophecy  is  the  same  in  the  sWle  of  the  prophets 
that  my  text  is  in  the  style  of  the  apostles.  The  house  of  Qod  shall 
be  watered  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  there  shall  spring  up  briers 
in  it:  'Judgment  must  begin  there/  but  how  much  more  'in  the 
houses  of  the  city  of  rejoicing?'  how  much  more  amongst  ''them 
that  are  at  ease  in  Zion V^  ^bat  serve  their  desiief,  that  satisfy  their 
appetites,  that  are  given  over  to  their  own  heart's  lust,  that  so  serve 
themselves,  that  they  never  serve  God,  that "  dwell  in  the  city  of  re* 
joicing?"  They  are  like  Dives,  whose  portion  was  in  this  life,  'who 
went  in  fine  linen,  and  feu^  delidouahr  every  day"  :*  they  indeed 
trample  upon  their  briers  and  thorns,  and  suffer  them  not  to  grow  in 
their  houses;  but  the  roots  are  in  the  ground,  and  they  are  reserved 
for  fuel  of  wrath  in  the  day  of  everlasting  burning.  Thus  you  see  it 
was  prophesied,  now  see  how  it  was  performed ;  Christ  was  the  Cap- 
tain  of  our  sufferings,  and  He  began. 

He  entered  into  the  world  with  all  the  circumstances  of  poverty. 
He  had  a  star  to  iUustrate  His  birth;  but  a  stable  for  His  bedcham- 
ber, and  a  manger  for  His  cradle.  The  angels  sang  hymns  when  He 
was  bom;  but  He  was  cold  and  cried,  unea^  and  unprovided.  He 
lived  long  in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter;  He,  by  whom  God  made  the 
world,  had  in  His  first  years  the  business  of  a  mean  and  an  ignoble 
trade.  He  did  good  wherever  He  went;  and  almost  wherever  He 
went,  was  abused.  He  deserved  heaven  for  His  obedience,  but  found 
a  cross  in  His  way  thither :  and  if  ever  any  man  had  reason  to  ex-* 
pect  fair  usages  from  God,  and  to  be  dandled  in  the  lap  of  ease,  soft- 
ness, and  a  prosperous  fortune.  He  it  was  only  that  coula  deserve  that, 
or  any  thing  that  can  be  good ;  but  after  ne  had  chosen  to  live  a 
life  of  virtue,  of  povertv,  and  labour.  He  entered  into  a  state  of 
death,  whose  shame  and  trouble  was  great  enough  to  pay  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  And  I  shall  choose  to  express  this  mystery 
in  the  words  of  scripture.  He  died  not  by  a  single  or  a  sudden 
death,  but  He  was  the  'Lamb  slain  from  the  bqrinning  of  the 
world®:'  for  He  was  massacred  in  Abel,  saith  St.  raulinusP;  He 
was  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  the  person  of  Noah ;  it  was 
He  that  went  out  of  his  country,  when  Abraham  was  called  from 
Charran  and  wandered  from  his  native  soil ;  He  was  offered  up  in 
Isaac,  persecuted  in  Jacob,  betrayed  in  Joseph,  blinded  in  Samson, 
affronted  in  Moses,  sawed  in  EsayS  cast  mto  the  dungeon  with 

'  [Chap.  zxxiL  13.]  Abraham  peregrinatus,  in  Isaac  oblatua, 

»  [Amos  TL  1.]  in  Jacob  famulatas,  in  Joseph  venditus, 

■  [Luke  xvi  19.]  &c.] 

•  [Rev.  xiii.  8.]  '  [Hieron.  in  Esal  IviL  lib.  xv.  fin. 

p  [Ep.  xxxviii.  $  8.  col.  229.  In  Abel  torn.  iiL  col.  414. — Orig.  in  Ps.  xxxvii. 

oecisus  a  fratre>  in  Noe  irrisus  a  filio,  in  horn.  i.  torn.  ii.  p.  680.] 
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Jeremy:  for  all  these  were  types  of  Christ  suffering.  And  then 
His  passion  continued  even  after  His  resurrection.  For  it  is  He 
that  suffers  in  all  His  members ;  it  is  He  that  *  endures  the  contradic- 
tion of  all  sinners'/  it  is  He  that  is  *the  Lord  of  life*/  and  is  '  cru- 
cified again^  and  put  to  open  shame^'  in  all  the  sufferings  of  His  ser- 
vants^ and  sins  of  rebels,  and  defiances  of  apostates  and  renegadoes^ 
and  violence  of  tyrants,  and  injustice  of  usurpers,  and  the  persecu- 
tions  of  His  church.  It  is  He  that  is  stonea  in  St.  Stephen,  flayed 
in  the  person  of  6t.  Bartholomew" ;  He  was  roasted  upon  St.  I^u- 
rence  his  gridiron',  exposed  to  lions  in  St.  Ignatius^,  burned  in  St. 
Polycarp*,  frozen  in  the  lake  where  stood  forty  martyrs  of  Cappa- 
docia^.  Unigenitus  efiim  Dei  ad  peragendum  mortis  9ua  saerameU" 
turn  consummavii  omne  genua  humanarumpaanonum,  said  St.  Hilary « ; 
'the  sacrament  of  Chnst's  death  is  not  to  be  accomplished  but  by 
suffering  all  the  sorrows  of  humanity.' 

All  that  Christ  came  for  was,  or  was  mingled  with,  sufferings :  for 
all  those  UtUe  joys  which  God  sent  either  to  recreate  His  person  or 
to  illustrate  His  office,  were  abated  or  attended  with  afflictions ;  God 
being  more  careful  to  establish  in  Him  the  covenant  of  sufferings^ 
than  to  refresh  His  sorrows.  Presently  after  the  angels  had  finished 
their  hallelujahs,  He  was  forced  to  fly  to  save  His  life ;  and  the  air 
became  full  of  shrieks  of  the  desolate  mothers  of  Bethlehem  for  their 
dying  babes.  God  had  no  sooner  made  Him  illustrious  with  a  voice 
from  heaven,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holv  Ghost  upon  Him  in  the 
waters  of  baptism,  but  He  was  deliverea  over  to  he  tempted  and 
assaulted  by  the  devil  in  the  wilderness.  His  transfiguration  was  a 
briffht  ray  of  glory ;  but  then  also  He  entered  into  a  cloud,  and  was 
told  a  sad  story  what  He  was  to  suffer  at  Jerusalem.  And  upon  Palm 
Sunday",  when  He  rode  triumphantly  into  Jerusalem,  and  was  adorned 
with  the  acclamations  of  a  King  and  a  God,  He  wet  the  palms  with 
His  tears,  sweeter  than  the  drops  of  Manna,  or  the  little  pearls  of 
heaven  that  descended  upon  mount  Hermon ;  weeping  in  tne  midst 
of  this  triumph,  over  obstinate,  perishing,  and  malicious  Jerusalem. 
For  this  Jesus  was  like  the  rainbow,  which  God  set  in  the  clouds  as 
a  sacrament  to  confirm  a  promise,  and  establish  a  grace ;  He  was  half 
made  of  the  glories  of  the  hght,  and  half  of  the  moisture  of  a  cloud ; 
in  His  best  days  He  was  but  half  triumph  and  half  sorrow  :  He  was 
sent  to  tell  of  His  Father's  mercies,  ana  that  God  intended  to  spare 
us;  but  appeared  not  but  in  the  company  or  in  the  retinue  of  a 

»  [Heb.  xiL  8.]  168.— Eu8eb.  H.  E.  iil  ZB.'] 

•  [Acts  iii.  15  J  »  [EpisL  eccL  Smyrn.  de  martjrr.  S. 

*  [Heb.  vi.  6.]  Poly  carp.  §  13.  apud  Coteler.  ut  supr.,  pb 
■  [Theod.  Stud,  in  senn.  de  S.  Bar-      200.— Euseb.  H.  E.  iv,  15.] 

tbol.]  7  [S.  Basil,  bom.  xix.  in  xL  mart,  torn. 


^  [S.  Ambros.  De  off.  min.  i.  41.  torn.     ii.  p.  149.1 

col.  56.]  «rVid.De  ,  ^ 

•  [Metaphr.  in  martyr.  S.  Ignat  §  23.         ■  [C£  *Lrfc  of  Christ,'  part  iii.  ad  SecL 


ii.  col.  56.]  «  r Vid.  be  Trin.,  lib.  x.  §  1 1.  col.  1042.] 

•  [Metaphr.  in  martyr.  S.  Ignat  §  23.  ■  [C£  *Lrfc  of  Christ, 

Apud  Cotclcr.  Patr.  apostoi.,  torn.  ii.  p^      xy.  §  5.  vol.  ii.  p.  621.] 
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shower,  and  of  foul  weather.  But  I  need  not  tell  that  Jesus,  beloved 
of  God,  was  a  suffering  person :  that  which  concerns  this  question 
most  is  that  He  made  for  us  a  covenant  of  sufferings  :  His  doctrines 
were  such  as  expressly  and  by  consequent  enjoin  and  suppose  suffer- 
ings and  a  state  of  affliction ;  His  very  promises  were  sufferings ;  His 
beatitudes  were  sufferings ;  His  rewards,  and  His  arguments  to  invite 
men  to  follow  Him,  were  only  taken  from  sufferings  in  this  life,  and 
the  reward  of  sufferings  here^ter. 

For  if  we  summon  up  the  commandments  of  Christ,  we  shall  find 
humility,  mortification,  self-denial,  repentance,  renouncing  the  world, 
mourning,  taking  up  the  cross,  dying  for  Him,  patience  and  poverty, 
to  stand  in  the  chiefest  rank  of  christian  precepts,  and  in  the  direct 
order  to  heaven ;  "  He  that  will  be  My  disciple,  must  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  Me/'  We  must  follow  Him  that 
was  crowned  with  thorns  and  sorrows.  Him  that  was  drenched  in 
Cedron**,  nailed  upon  the  cross,  that  deserved  all  good,  and  suffered 
all  evil :  that  is  the  sum  of  christian  religion,  as  it  distinguishes  from 
all  the  religions  in  the  world.  To  which  we  may  add  the  express  pre- 
cept recorded  by  St.  James*;  "Be  afflicted,  and  mourn,  and  weep ;  let 
your  laughter  be  turned  into  mourning,  and  your  joy  into  weeping." — 
1  ou  see  the  commandments ;  will  you  also  see  the  promises  P  These 
tliey  are :  "  In  the  world  ve  shall  have  tribulation,  in  Me  ye  shall 
have  peace  /'  and  "  through  many  tribulations  ye  shall  enter  into  hea- 
ven;'' and  "  he  that  losem  father  and  mother,  wives  and  children, 
houses  and  lands,  for  My  name's  sake  and  the  gospel,  shall  receive  a 
hundred  fold  in  this  life,  with  persecution ;"  that's  part  of  his  reward : 
and,  ''  He  chastiseth  every  son  that  He  receiveth ;  and  if  ye  be  exempt 
from  sufferings,  ye  are  bastards  and  not  sons." — ^These  are  some  of 
Christ's  promises ;  will  vou  see  some  of  Christ's  blessings  that  He  gives 
His  church  ?  "Blessed  are  the  poor;"  "  blessed  are  the  hungry  and 
thirsty ;"  "  blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;"  "  blessed  are  the  humble ;" 
"  blessed  are  the  persecuted^ :"  of  the  eight  beatitudes,  five  of  them 
have  temporal  misery  and  meanness,  or  an  afflicted  condition,  for 
their  subject. — ^Will  you  at  last  see  some  of  the  rewards  which  Christ 
hath  propoimded  to  His  servants,  to  invite  them  to  follow  Him? 
"When  I  am  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  after  Me;"  when  Christ 
is  "  lifted  up,  as  Moses  lift  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,"  that  is, 
lifted  upon  the  cross,  then,  "  He  will  draw  us  after  Him."  "  To 
you  it  is  given  for  Christ,"  saith  St.  Paul,  when  he  went  to  sweeten 
and  to  flatter  the  Philippians* :  well,  what  is  given  to  them?  some  great 
favours  surely ;  true ;  "It  is  not  only  given  that  you  believe  in  Chnst," 
though  that  be  a  great  matter,  "but  also  that  you  suffer  for  Him" 
that's  the  highest  of  your  honour.    And  ther^ore  saith  St.  James^, 

*  [Adrichom.  in  Descript  TJrb.  Hiero-  ^  [Matt,  v.] 

ioIm  cap.  207.  p.  «7.— CI  *  Life  of  Christ,'  •  JPiiil.  i.  29.] 

part  iii.  sect  15.  vol.  iL  p.  668.J  '  [James  i.  2.] 

«  [James  ir.  9.] 
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"  My  bretliren>  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  enter  into  diveis  tempta- 
tions '!'  and  St.  Peter^ ;  "  Uommunicating  with  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  rejoioe/^  And  St.  James  again**;  "We  count  them  blessed 
that  have  suffered  -"  and  St.  Paul,  when  he  gives  his  blessing  to  the 
Thessalonians,  he  uses  this  form  of  prayer,  "  Our  Lord  direct  your 
hearts  in  the  charity  of  God,  and  in  the  patience  and  sufferings  of 
Christ*.''  So  that  if  we  will  serve  the  King  of  sufferingsJ,  whose 
crown  was  of  thorns,  whose  sceptre  was  a  reed  of  scorn,  whose  im- 
perial robe  was  a  scarlet  of  mockery,  whose  throne  was  the  cross ;  we 
must  serve  Him  in  sufferings,  in  poverty  of  spirit,  in  humility  and 
mortification ;  and  for  our  reward  we  shall  have  persecution,  and  aU 
its  blessed  consequents :  atqtie  hoc  est  esse  cAristianum, 

Since  this  was  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  we  expect  should 
be  done  in  the  dry  ?  Let  us  in  the  next  place  consider  how  God  hath 
treated  His  saints  and  servants,  and  the  descending  ages  of  the  gospel ; 
that  if  the  best  of  God's  servants  were  followers  of  Jesus  in  this  cove- 
nant of  sufferings,  we  may  not  think  it  strange  concerning  the  fiery 
trial,  as  if  some  new  thing  had  happened  to  us*'.  For  as  the  gospel 
was  founded  in  sufferings,  we  shall  also  see  it  grow  in  persecutions : 
and  as  Christ's  blood  did  cement  the  comer-stones  and  the  first 
foundations;  so  the  blood  and  sweat,  the  groans  and  sighings,  the 
afflictions  and  mortifications,  of  saints  and  martyrs,  did  make  the 
superstructures,  and  must  at  last  finish  the  building. 

If  I  begin  with  the  apostles,  who  were  to  persuade  the  world  to 
become  christian,  and  to  use  proper  arguments  of  invitation,  we 
shall  find  that  they  never  offered  an  argument  of  temporal  prosperity; 
they  never  promised  empires  and  thrones  on  earth,  nor  riches,  nor 
temporal  power :  and  it  would  have  been  soon  confuted,  if  they  who 
were  whipt  and  imprisoned,  banished  and  scattered,  persecuted  and 
tormented,  should  have  promised  sunshine  days  to  others  which  they 
could  not  to  themselves.  Of  all  the  aposties  there  was  not  one  that 
died  a  natural  death  but  only  St.  John ;  and  did  he  escape  P  Yes ; 
but  he  was  put  into  a  cauldron  of  scalding  lead  and  oil*  oefore  the 
Port  Latin  in  Bome,  and  escaped  death  by  miracle,  though  no 
mirade  was  wrought  to  make  him  escape  the  torture.  And  besides 
this  he  lived  long  in  banishment,  and  that  was  worse  than  St.  Peter's 
chains ;  Sanetus  Petms  in  vineulis,  et  Johannes  (mteportam  UUinoMf 
were  both  days  of  martyrdom,  and  church-festivals.  And  after  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  and  the  affliction  of  being  detained  from  his 
crown,  and  his  sorrows  for  the  death  of  his  fellow-disciples,  he  died 
full  of  days  and  sufferings.  And  when  St.  Paul  was  taken  into  the 
apostolate,  his  commissions  were  signed  in  these  words,  "  I  will  shew 
unto  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  My  name°^."    And  his 

«  [1  Pet  IT.  13.j  >  Tert  [De  praescr.  hneret,  cap.  xxxvL 

*»  [James  V.  11.]  p.  215.] — S.  Hieron.  [sc.  citans  Tertulh 

'  [2  Thes.  iiL  5.]  .                     in  libro  Adv.  Joviiu,  torn.  iv.  paru  2. 

J  [Heb.u.  10.]  col.  169.] 

>»  [I  Pet  iv,  12.]  -  [Acts  ul  16.] 
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whole  life  was  a  continual  saflering ;  Qmtidie  morior  was  his  motto^ 
'I  die  daily/  and  his  lesson  that  he  daily  learned  was  to  'know 
Christ  Jesus^  and  Him  crucified/  and  all  his  joy  was  'to  rejoice 
in  the  cross  of  Christ ;'  and  the  changes  ^f  his  life  were  notning 
but  the  changes  of  his  sufferings  and  the  variety  of  his  labours.  For 
though  Christ  hath  finished  His  own  sufferings  for  expiation  of  the 
worlds  yet  there  are  v(rr€priiJLaTa  $\i\lf€^v^,  '  portions  that  are  behind 
of  the  sufferings'  of  Christ,  which  must  be  fiUed  up  by  His  body,  the 
church ;  and  happy  are  they  that  put  in  the  greate^  symbol ;  for  '  in 
the  same  measure  you  are  partakers  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  the 
same  shall  ye  be  idso  of  the  consolation®/  And  therefore  concerning 
St.  Paul,  as  it  was  also  concerning  Christ,  there  is  nothing  or  but  very 
little  in  scripture  relating  to  his  person  and  chances  of  his  private 
life,  but  his  labours  and  persecutions ;  as  if  the  Holy  Ghost  did  think 
nothing  fit  to  stand  upon  record  for  Christ  but  sufferings. 

And  now  began  to  work  the  greatest  j^ory  of  the  divine  provi« 
dence;  here  was  the  case  of  chnstianily  at  stake.  The  world  was 
rich  and  prosperous,  learned  and  full  of  wise  men ;  the  gospel  was 
preached  with  poverty  and  persecution,  in  simplicity  of  diBCOurse, 
and  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit :  God  was  on  one  side,  and  the 
devil  on  the  other ;  they  each  of  them  dressed  up  their  city ;  Babylon 
upon  earth,  Jerusalem  from  above.  The  devil's  city  was  fiill  of  plea* 
sure,  triumphs,  vicUmes,  and  cruelty ;  good  news,  and  great  wealth ; 
conquest  over  kings,  and  making  nations  tributary:  they  'bound 
kings  in  chains,  and  the  nobles  with  links  of  iron^  /  and  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  earth  was  theirs :  the  Bomans  were  lords  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world;  and  God  permitted  to  the  devil  the  firmament  and 
mcrease,  the  wars  and  the  success  of  that  people  giving  to  him  an 
entire  power  of  disposing  the  great  changes  of  tiie  world,  so  as  might 
best  increase  their  greatness  and  power :  and  he  therefore  did  it,  be- 
cause all  the  power  of  the  Boman  greatness  was  a  professed  enemy 
to  Christianity.  And  on  the  otiier  side  God  was  to  build  up  Jerusalem 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  gospel;  and  He  chose  to  build  it  of  hewn 
stone,  cut  and  broken :  the  apostles  He  chose  for  preachers,  and  they 
had  no  learning ;  women  and  mean  people  were  the  first  disciples, 
and  they  had  no  power ;  the  devil  was  to  lose  his  kingdom,  ana  he 
wanted  no  malice :  and  therefore  he  starred  up,  and  as  well  as  he 
could  he  made  active  all  the  power  of  Borne,  and  aU  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks,  and  all  the  malice  of  barbarous  people,  and  all  the  pre- 
judice and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  against  this  doctrine  and  insti- 
tution, which  preached  and  promised, 'and  brought  persecution  along 
with  it.  On  uie  one  side  there  was  scandalum  crueis,  on  the  other 
patienRa  sanctorum  ;  and  what  was  the  event  P  They  that  had  over- 
come the  world  could  not  strangle  Christianity.  But  so  have  I  seen 
the  sun  with  a  little  ray  of  distant  light  challenge  all  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  without  violence  and  noise  climbing  up  the  hill  hath 
■  [ColoM.  i  24.]  •  [2  Cor.  i.  7.]  »  [Pi.  atlix.  S.] 
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made  niglit  so  to  retire  that  its  memory  was  lost  in  the  joys  and  sprite- 
fidness  of  the  morning  :  and  Christianity  without  violence  or  armies^ 
without  resistance  and  self-preservation,  without  strength  or  human 
eloquence,  without  challenging  of  privileges  or  fighting  against 
tyranny,  without  alteration  of  government  and  scandal  of  princes, 
with  its  humilitv  and  meekness,  with  toleration  and  patience,  with 
obedience  and  chari^,  with  praying  and  dying,  did  insensibly  turn 
the  world  into  christian,  and  persecution  into  victory. 

For  Christ,  who  began,  and  lived,  and  died  in  sorrows,  perceiving^ 
His  own  sufferings  to  succeed  so  well,  and  that  'for  suffering  death 
He  was  crowned  with  immortahty*»,'  resolved  to  take  all  His  disci- 
ples and  servants  to  the  fellowship  of  the  same  suffering,  that  they 
naight  have  a  participation  of  His  glory ;  knowing,  God  had  opened 
no  gate  of  heaven  but  '  the  narrow  gate,^  to  which  the  cross  was 
the  key.  And  since  Christ  now  being  our  high-priest  in  heaven, 
intercedes  for  us  by  representing  His  passion,  and  the  dolours  of  the 
cross,  that  even  in  glory  He  might  still  preserve  the  mercies  of  His 
past  sufferings,  for  which  the  Father  did  so  delight  in  Him;  He 
also  designs  to  present  us  to  God  dressed  in  the  same  robe,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  honoured  with  "the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus'.''  "  He  hath  predestinated  us  to  be  conformable  to  the 
image  of  His  Son";"  and  if  under  a  Head  crowned  with- thorns, 
we  bring  to  God  members  circled  with  roses,  and  softness,  and  deli- 
cacy, triumphant  members  in  the  militant  church,  God  will  reject 
us.  He  will  not  know  us  who  are  so  unlike  our  elder  Brother :  for 
we  are  members  of  the  Lamb,  not  of  the  Lion ;  and  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ing part,  not  of  the  triumphant  part.  And  for  three  hundred  years 
together  the  church  lived  upon  blood,  and  was  nourished  with  Wood, 
the  blood  of  her  own  children ;  thirty-three*  bishops  of  Bome  in 
immediate  succession  were  put  to  violent  and  unnatural  deaths ;  and 
so  were  all  the  churches  of  the  east  and  west  built ;  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  of  religion  was  advanced  by  the  sword,  but  it  was  the 
sword  of  the  persecutors,  not  of  resisters  or  warriors :  they  were  '  all 
baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ";'  their  very  profession  and  insti- 
tution is  to  live  like  Him,  and  when  He  requires  it  to  die  for  Him; 
that  is  the  very  formality,  the  life  and  essence  of  Christianity.  This 
I  say  lasted  for  three  hundred  years,  that  the  prayers,  and  the  backs, 
and  the  necks  of  Christians  fought  against  the  rods  and  axes  of  the 
persecutors,  and  prevailed,  till  the  country,  and  the  cities,  and  the 
court  itself,  was  filled  with  Christians.  And  by  this  time  the  army 
of  martyrs  was  vast  and  numerous,  and  the  number  of  sufferers 
blunted  the  hangman's  sword.  For  Christ  first  triumphed  over  the 
princes  and  powers  of  the  world  before  He  would  admit  them  to 
serve  Him ;  He  first  felt  their  malice  before  He  would  make  use  of 
their  defence ;  to  shew  that  it  was  not  His  necessity  that  required  it. 


perceived'  in  first  two  edd.]  "  [Rom.  viii.  29.] 

Heb.  ii.  9.]  •  [See  vol.  v.  p.  13.] 

Gal.  vi.  17.]  u  [Rom.  vi.  5.] 
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but  His  grace  that  admitted  kings  and  queens  to  be  nurses  of  the 
church. 

And  now  the  church  was  at  ease^  and  she  that  sucked  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  so  long  began  now  to  suck  the  milk  of  queens'. 
Indeed  it  was  a  great  mercy  in  appearance^  and  was  so  intended^ 
but  it  proved  not  so.  But  then  the  Holy  Ghost^  in  pursuance  of 
the  design  of  Christy  who  meant  by  sufferings  to  perfect  His  church, 
as  Himself  was  by  the  same  instrument,  was  pleased,  now  that  per* 
secution  did  cease,  to  inspire  the  church  with  the  spirit  of  mortifica* 
tion  and  austerity ;  and  then  they  made  colleges  of  sufferers,  persons 
who  to  secure  their  inheritance  in  the  world  to  come  did  cut  off  all 
their  portion  in  this,  excepting  so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to 
their  present  being;  and  by  instruments  of  humility,  by  patience 
under,  and  a  voluntary  undertaking  of,  the  cross,  the  burden  of  the 
Lord,  by  self-denial,  by  fastings  and  sackcloth  and  pemoctations  in 
prayer,  they  chose  then  to  exercise  the  active  part  of  the  religion, 
mingling  it  as  much  as  they  could  with  the  suffering. 

ioid  indeed  it  is  so  glorious  a  thing  to  be  luce  Christ,  to  be 
dressed  like  the  Prince  of  the  catholic  church,  who  was  so  '  a  man  of 
sufferings,'  and  to  whom  a  prosperous  and  unafflicted  person  is  very 
unlike,  that  in  all  ages  the  servants  of  God  have  put  on  'the  armour 
of  righteousness,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left^ :'  that  is,  in 
the  sufferings  of  persecution,  or  the  labours  of  mortification;  in 
patience  under  the  rod  of  God,  or  by  election  of  our  own ;  by  tolera- 
tion, or  self-denial;  by  actual  martyrdom,  or  by  aptness  or  disposi- 
tion towards  it;  by  dying  for  Christ,  or  suffering  for  Him ;  by  being 
willing  to  part  with  aU  when  He  calls  for  it,  and  by  parting  with 
what  we  can  for  the  relief  of  His  poor  members.  Fox  know  this, 
there  is  no  state  in  the  church  so  serene,  no  days  so  prosperous,  in 
which  God  does  not  give  to  His  servants  the  powers  and  opportuni- 
ties of  suffering  for  Him;  not  only  they  that  die  for  Christ,  but  they 
that  live  according  to  His  laws,  shall  find  some  lives  to  part  with, 
and  many  ways  to  suffer  for  Christ.  To  kill  and  crucify  the  old  man 
and  all  his  lusts,  to  mortify  a  beloved  sin,  to  fight  against  tempta- 
tions, to  do  violence  to  our  bodies,  to  live  chastely,  to  suffer  af&onts 
patiently,  to  forgive  injuries  and  debts,  to  renounce  all  prejudice  and 
interest  in  religion,  and  to  choose  our  side  for  truth's  sake,  not  be- 
cause it  is  prosperous  but  because  it  pleases  God ;  to  be  charitable 
beyond  our  power,  to  reprove  our  betters  with  modesty  and  open- 
ness, to  displease  men  rather  than  God,  to  be  at  enmity  with  the 
world  that  you  may  preserve  friendship  with  God,  to  deny  the  im- 
portunity and  troublesome  kindness  of  a  drinking  friend,  to  own 
truth  in  despite  of  danger  or  scorn,  to  despise  shame,  to  refuse 
worldly  pleasure  when  they  tempt  your  soul  beyond  duty  or  safety, 
to  take  pains  in  the  cause  of  religion,  the  '  labour  of  love,'  and  the 

«  [Is.lx.  16.]  r  [2Cor.  vi.  7.] 
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crossing  of  yoor  anger^  peevislmess  and  morosity:  these  are  the  daily 
sufferings  of  a  Chnstian ;  and^  if  we  perform  them  well,  will  have 
the  same  reward,  and  an  eqoal  smart,  and  greater  labour,  than  the 
plain  suffering  the  hangman's  sword.  This  I  have  discoursed,  to 
represent  unto  you  that  you  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  similitude 
of  Christ's  sufferings;  that  God  will  shut  no  age  nor  no  man  from 
his  portion  of  the  cross ;  that  we  cannot  Mi  of  the  result  of  this 
predestination,  nor  without  our  own  fault  be  excluded  from  the 
covenant  of  sufferings.  'Judgment  must  begin  at  Ood's  house,' 
and  enters  first  upon  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom;  and  if 
it  be  not  by  the  curect  persecution  of  tyrants,  it  will  be  by  the  per- 
secution of  the  devil,  or  infirmities  of  our  own  flesh.  But  because 
this  was  but  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  text,  I  return  to  make 
use  of  all  the  former  discourse. 

Let  no  christian  man  make  any  jud^ent  Gcmoeming  his  con- 
dition or  his  cause  by  the  external  event  of  things.  Fcur  although 
in  the  law  of  Moses  God  made  with  His  people  a  cov^sant  of  tem- 
poral prosperity,  and  His  saints  did  bind  tiie  kings  of  the  Amorites 
and  the  Philistmes  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron^ 
and  then  that  was  the  honour  which  all  His  saints  hadi;  yet  in 
Christ  Jesus  He  made  a  covenant  of  sufferiii^  Most  of  the  graces 
of  christianiiy  are  suffering  graces,  and  God  hath  predestinated  us 
to  sufferings,  and  we  are  baptized  into  sufferii^  and  our  very  com- 
munions are  symbols  of  our  duty  by  being  the  sacrament  of  Uhrisfs 
death  and  passion ;  and  Christ  foretold  to  us  tribulation,  and  pro- 
mised only  that  He  would  be  with  us  in  tribulation^  that  He  would 
give  us  His  Spirit  to  assist  us  at  tribunals,  and  His  grace  to  despise 
the  world  ana  to  contemn  riches,  and  boldness  to  confess  every 
article  of  the  christian  faith  in  the  face  of  armies  and  armed  tyrants. 
And  He  also  promised  that  all  thinffs  should  work  together  for  the 
best  to  His  servants',  that  is.  He  would  '  out  of  the  eater  bring  meat, 
and  out  of  the  strong  issue  sweetness*,'  and  crowns  and  sceptres 
should  spring  from  crosses,  and  that  the  cross  itself  should  stand 
upon  the  globes  and  sceptres  (A  princes;  but  He  never  promised  to 
His  servants  that  they  should  [mrsue  kings  and  destroy  armies,  that 
they  should  reign  over  the  nations,  and  promote  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Chnst  by  breaking  His  commandments.  '  The  shield  of  &ith,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,'  Hhe  armour  of  righteousness,'  and  the 
weapons  of  spiritual  warfare^;  these  are  they  by  which  Christianity 
sweUed  from  a  small  company,  and  a  less  reputation^  to  possess  the 
chairs  of  doctors,  and  the  thrones  of  princes,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  But  men  in  all  ages  will  be  tampering  with  shadows  and  toys. 
The  apostles  at  no  hand  could  endure  to  hear  that  Christ's  'kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world/  and  that  their  Master  should  die  a  sad  and 
shameful  death ;  though  that  wav  He  was  to  receive  His  crown,  and 
'  enter  into  glory.'    Ajud  after  Christ's  time,  when  His  disciples  had 

'  [Ps.  cxlix.  8,  9.]    «  [Rom.  viii.  28.]      •  [Judg.  xiv.  14.]    •»  [2  Cor.  x.  4.] 
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taken  up  the  cross^  and  were  marching  the  King's  highway  of  sor- 
rows, there  wore  a  very  great  many%  even  the  generdity  of  Chris- 
tians for  two  or  three  ages  together,  who  fell  on  dreaming  that  Christ 
should  come  and  reign  upon  earth  again  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
then  the  saints  should  reign  in  all  abundance  of  temporal  power  and 
fortunes :  but  these  men  were  content  to  stay  for  it  till  after  the 
resurrection;  in  the  meantime  took  up  their  cross,  and  followed 
after  their  Lord,  the  King  of  sufferings.  But'  now-a-davs,  we  find 
a  generation  of  m^  who  have  changed  the  covenant  of  sufferings 
into  victories  and  triumphs,  riches  and  prosperous  chances,  and 
reckon  their  Christianity  by  their  good  fortunes;  as  if  Christ  had 
f>romised  to  His  servant  no  heaven  hereafter,  no  Spirit  in  the  mean- 
time to  refresh  their  sorrows ;  as  if  He  had  enjoined  them  no  passive 
graces;  but  as  if  to  be  a  Christian  and  to  be  a  Turk  were  the  same 
tiling.  Mahomet  entered  and  possessed  by  the  sword :  Christ  came 
by  the  cross,  entered  by  humility;  and  His  saints  'possess  their 
souls  by  patienoeV. 

God  was  fedn  to  multiply  miracles  to  make  Christ  capable  of  being 
a '  man  of  sorrows  :*  and  shall  we  think  He  will  work  miracles  to 
make  us  dehcateP  He  promised  us  a  glorious  portion  hereafter,  to 
which  if  all  the  sufferings  of  the  world  were  put  together  they  are 
not  worthv  to  be  compared ;  and  shall  we,  with  Dives,  choose  our 
portion  of  'good  thin^  in  this  life?'  If  Christ  suffered  so  many 
things  only  that  He  might  give  us  glory,  shall  it  be  strange  that  we 
shall  suffer  who  are  to  receive  His  glory  P  It  is  in  vain  to  think  we 
shall  obtain  glories  at  an  easier  rate,  than  to  drink  of  the  brook^  in 
the  way  in  which  Christ  was  drenched.  When  the  devil  appeared 
to  St.  Martin'  in  a  bright  splendid  shape,  and  said  he  was  Chnst,  he 
answered,  CkriaUu  non  nisi  in  cruce  apparet  auis  in  hoc  vita.  And 
when  St.  Ignatius^  was  newly  tied  in  a  chain  to  be  led  to  his  martyr- 
dom, he  cried  out,  Nwnc  incipio  esse  christianus.  And  it  was  observed 
by  Minutius  Felix'',  and  was  indeed  a  great  and  excellent  truth, 
Omnes  viri  fortes  guos  gentiles  pradicabant  in  exemplum  arumnis  suis 
inchfti  floruerunt,  '  the  gentUes  in  their  whole  religion  never  pro- 
pounded any  man  imitable  unless  the  man  were  poor  or  persecuted.' 
Brutus  stood  for  his  country's  liberty,  but  lost  his  arm  v  and  his  hfe ; 
Socrates  was  {)ut  to  death  for  speaking  a  religious  truth;  Cato  chose 
to  be  on  the  right  side,  but  happened  to  fall  upon  the  oppressed  and 
the  injured ;  he  died  together  with  his  party. 

Victxiz  cauaa  deii  placuit,  sed  yicta  Catoni  K 
And  if  Ood  thus  dealt  with  the  best  of  heathens,  to  whom  He  had 
made  no  clear  revelation  of  immortal  recompenses ;  how  tittle  is  the 

<>  [Euseb.  H.  £.  iii.  89.— Just  Mart  '  [Salpit.  Beyer,  in  Tit.  B.  Mart,  cap. 

Dial  cum  Tryph.,  cap.  80  sqq.  p.  177. —  adv.  torn.  i.  p.  ZZ.^ 

lien.  coDtr.  hsr.  lib.y. cap.  31  Bqq. p.  830.]  r  [Euseb.  H.  E.  liL  Z^ \  cL  toL  li.  634.] 

d  [Luke  3aL  19.]  *»  TVid.  cap.  xxrvi.] 

•  [Vid.  p.  487  Bupr.]  i  [Lucan.  i.  128.] 
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faith  and  how  much  less  is  the  patience  of  Christians^  if  they  shall 
think  much  to  suffer  sorrows^  since  they  so  clearly  see  with  the  eye  of 
faith  the  great  things  which  are  laid  up  for  them  that  are  **  faithful 
unto  the  deaths  ?'*  Paith  is  useless,  if  now  in  the  midst  of  so  great 
pretended  lights  we  shall  not  dare  to  trust  God  unless  we  have  all 
in  hand  that  we  desire ;  and  suffer  nothing,  for  all  we  can  hope  for. 
They  that  live  by  sense  have  no  use  of  faith :  yet  our  Lord  Jesus, 
concerning  whose  passions  the  gospel  speaks  much,  but  little  of  His 
glorifications ;  whose  shame  was  public,  whose  pains  were  notorious, 
but  His  joys  and  transfigurations  were  secret,  and  kept  private;  He 
who  would  not  suffer  His  holy  mother,  whom  in  great  degrees  He 
exempted  from  sin,  to  be  exempted  from  many  and  great  sorrows, 
certainly  intends  to  admit  none  to  His  resurrection  but  by  the  doors 
of  His  grave,  none  to  glory  but  by  the  way  of  the  cross.  "  If  we  be 
planted  into  the  likeness  of  His  death,  we  shall  be  also  of  His  resur- 
rection*;'*  else  on  no  terms.  Christ  took  away  sin  from  us,  but  He 
left  us  our  share  of  sufferings ;  and  the  cross,  which  was  first  printed 
upon  us  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  must  for  ever  be  borne  by  us  in 
penance,  in  mortification,  in  self-denia],  and  in  martyrdom,  and  tolera- 
tion, according  as  God  shall  require  of  us  by  the  changes  of  the 
world,  and  the  condition  of  the  church. 

For  Christ  considers  nothing  but  souls ;  He  values  not  their  estate 
or  bodies,  supplying  our  want  by  His  providence;  and- being  secured 
that  our  bodies  may  be  killed,  but  cannot  perish,  so  long  as  we  pre- 
serve our  duty  and  our  consciences.  Christ  our  Captain  hangs  ns^ed 
upon  the  cross :  our  fellow-soldiers  are  cast  into  prison,  torn  with 
lions,  rent  in  sunder  with  trees  returning  from  their  violent  bendings, 
broken  upon  wheels,  roasted  upon  gridirons,  and  have  had  the  honour 
not  only  to  liave  a  good  cause,  but  also  to  suffer  for  it ;  and  by  faith 
not  by  armies,  by  patience  not  by  fighting,  have  overcome  the  world; 
et  sit  anima  mea  cum  cArutianis^  r[  pray  God  my  soul  maybe  among 
the  Christians.'  And  yet  the  Turks  have  prevailed  upon  a  great  part 
of  the  christian  world,  and  have  made  them  slaves  and  tributaries, 
and  do  them  all  spite,  and  are  hugely  prosperous :  but  when  Christians 
are  so,  then  they  are  tempted  and  put  in  danger,  and  never  have 
their  duty  and  their  interest  so  well  secured,  as  when  they  lose  all  for 
Christ,  and  are  adorned  with  wounds  or  poverty,  change  or  scorn, 
affronts  or  revilings,  which  are  the  obelisks  and  triumphs  of  a  holy 
cause.  Evil  men  and  evil  causes  had  need  have  good  fortune  and 
great  success  to  support  their  persons  and  their  pretences ;  for  nothing 
but  innocence  and  Christianity  can  flourish  in  a  persecution. — ^I  sum 
up  this  first  discourse  in  a  word :  in  all  the  scripture,  and  in  all  the 
authentic  stories  of  the  church,  we  find  it  often  that  the  devil  ap- 

i    [Rev.  ii.  10.1  itantiation  (by  Peter  Scarga,  art  xi.  then 

*  [Rom.  vi  6.  J  by  Du  Plessis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9,  by  Perron, 

*  [In  allusion  to  the  well-known  say-  Dail]6,  &c.)  *  Quandoquidem  comedunt 
ing  of  Averroes  the  Mahometan  quoted  '  christiani  quod  colunt,  sit  anima  mea 
in  the  controversy  concerning  Transub-      cum  philosophis.'] 
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peared  in  the  shape  of  an  'angel  of  hght°*/  but  was  never  suffered  so 
much  as  to  counterfeit  a  persecuted  sufferer.  Say  no  more  therefore 
as  the  murmuring  Israelites  said,  *  If  the  Lord  be  with  us,  why  have 
these  evils  apprehended  us°?'  For  if  to  be  afflicted  be  a  sign  that 
God  hath  forsaken  a  man,  and  refuses,  to  own  his  religion  or  his  ques- 
tion, then  he  that  oppresses  the  widow,  and  murders  the  innocent, 
and  puts  the  fatherless  to  death,  and  follows  Providence  by  doing  all 
the  evils  that  he  can,  that  is,  all  that  God  suffers  him,  he,  I  say,  is  the 
only  saint  and  servant  of  God ;  and  upon  the  same  ground  the  wolf 
and  the  fox  may  boast  when  they  scatter  and  devour  a  flock  of  lambs 
and  harmless  sheep. 


SERMON  X. 

II.  It  follows  now  that  we  enquire  concerning  the  reasons  of  the 
Divine  providence  in  this  administration  of  affairs,  so  far  as  He  hath 
been  pleased  to  draw  aside  the  curtain,  and  to  unfold  the  leaves  of 
His  counsels  and  predestination.  And  for  such  an  enquiry  we  have 
the  precedent  of  the  prophet  Jeremy <»;  ''Righteous  art  Thou,  O 
Lord,  when  I  plead  witli  Thee ;  yet  let  us  talk  to  Thee  of  Thy  judg- 
ments :  wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper  ?  whereiore  are 
all  they  happy  that  deal  very  treacherously  ?  Thou  liast  planted  them, 
yea  they  have  taken  root,  they  grow,  yea  they  bring  forth  fruit.'* 
Concerning  which  in  general  the  prophet  MalachiP  gives  this  account 
after  the  same  complaint  made ;  "  And  now  we  call  the  proud  happy ; 
and  they  that  vork  wickedness  are  set  up,  yea  they  that  t^mpt  God 
are  even  delivered.  They  that  feared  the  Lord,  spake  often  one  to 
another;  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard,  and  a  book  of  remem- 
brance was  written  before  Him,  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord  and 
thought  upon  His  name.  And  they  shall  be  Mine,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  bind  up  My  jewels ;  and  I  will  spare 
them,  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  him.  Tlien  shall 
ye  return,  and  discern  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between 
him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  Him  not.''  In  this  in- 
terval which  is  a  valley  of  tears,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  rejoifee  who 
shall  weep  for  ever ;  and  "  they  ^hat  sow  in  tears"  shall  have  no  cause 
to  cofnplain ;  when  God  gathers  all  the  mourners  into  His  kingdom, 
thqr  "  shall  reap  with  joy*»." 

ror  innocence  and  joy  were  appointed  to  dwell  together  for  ever. 
And  joy  went  not  first;  but  when  innocence  went  away,  sorrow  and 
sickness  dispossessed  joy  of  its  habitation;  and  now  this  world  must 
be  always  a  scene  of  sorrows,  and  no  joy  can  grow  here  but  that 

-  [2  Cor.  M.  14.]  n  [Judg.  vi.  18.]  o'[Chap.  xii.  1,  2.] 

9  [Chap,  iil  15  sqq.]  4  [Ps.  cxxvi.  5.] 
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which  is  imaginary  and  fantastic.  There  is  no  worldly  joy,  no  joy 
proper  for  this  world,  but  that  which  wicked  persons  fancy  to  them- 
selves in  the  hopes  and  designs  of  iniquity.  He  that  covets  his 
neighbour's  wife  or  land,  dreams  of  fine  things,  and  thinks  it  a  fair 
condition  to  be  rich  and  cursed,  to  be  a  beast  and  die,  or  to  lie  wal- 
lowing in  his  filthiness :  but  those  holy  souls  who  are  not  in  love 
with  the  leprosy  and  the  itch  for  the  pleasure  of  scratching,  they 
know  no  pleasure  can  grow  from  the  thorns  which  Adam  planted  in 
the  hedges  of  paradise,  and  that  sorrow  which  was  brought  in  by  sin 
must  not  go  away  till  it  hath  returned  us  into  the  first  condition  of 
innocence;  the  same  instant  that  quits  us  from  sin  and  the  failings 
of  mortality,  the  same  instant  wipes  all  tears  from  our  eyes;  but  that 
is  not  in  this  world.     In  the  mean  time, 

God  afilicts  the  godly,  that  He  might  manifest  many  of  His  attri- 
butes, and  His  servants  exercise  many  of  their  virtues. 

Nee  fortnna  probat  eausM,  sequiturque  merentes, 
Sed  Taga  per  cunctos  nullo  discrimine  fertur : 
Scilicet  est  aliud,  quod  noe  cogatque  regatquei 
Majus,  et  in  proprias  ducat  mortalia  leges'. 

For,  without  sufferings  of  saints,  Ood  should  lose  the  glories^ 
1,  of  bringing  good  out  of  evil;  £,  of  being  with  us  in  tribmation; 
8,  of  sustaining  our  infirmities ;  4,  of  triumphing  over  the  malice  of 
His  enemies.  5.  Without  the  suffering  of  saints  where  were  the 
exaltation  of  the  cross,  the  conformity  of  the  members  to  Christ  their 
head,  the  coronets  of  martyrs  P  6,  where  were  the  trial  of  our  faith  P 
7,  or  the  exercise  of  long-suffering?  8,  where  were  the  opportuni- 
ties to  give  Gh>d  the  greatest  love,  which  cannot  be  but  bv  dymg  and 
suffering  for  Him  P  9.  How  should  that  which  the  world  calls  folly 
prove  the  greatest  wisdom;  10,  and  Qoi  be  glorified  by  events  con- 
trary to  the  probability  and  expectation  of  their  causes?  11.  By 
the  suffering  of  saints  christian  religion  is  proved  to  be  most  excel- 
lent; whilst  the  iniquity  and  cruelty  of  the  adversaries  proves  the 
illecehra  secta,  as  Tertullian's*  phrase  is ;  it  invites  men  to  consider 
the  secret  excellencies  of  that  religion  for  which  and  in  which  men 
are  so  willing  to  die ;  for  that  religion  must  needs  be  worth  looking 
into,  which  so  many  wise  and  excellent  men  do  so  much  value  above 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  12.  That  a  man's  nature  is  passible,  is  its 
best  advantage ;  for  by  it  we  are  all  redeemed :  by  tne  passivcness 
and  sufferings  of  oar  Lord  and  brother  we  were  all  rescued  from  the 
portion  of  devils;  and  by  our  suffering  we  have  a  capacity  of  serving 
Ood  beyond  that  of  angels ;  who  indeed  can  sing  God's  praise  wit£ 
a  sweeter  note,  and  obey  Him  with  a  more  unabated  will,  and  execute 
His  conunands  with  a  swifter  wing  and  a  greater  power;  but  they 
cannot  die  for  God,  they  can  lose  no  lands  for  Him;  and  He  that 
did  so  for  all  us,  and  commanded  us  to  do  so  for  Him,  is  ascended 
far  above  all  angels,  and  is  heir  of  a  greater  glory.     13.  'Do'  this 

'  [Manil,  lib.  iv.  lin.  96.]  •  [Apol.  ad  fin.] 
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and  live,  was  the  covenant  of  the  law;  but  in  the  gospel  it  is, 
'  Soffer'  this  and  live ;  '  He  that  foisaketh  house  and  land,  friends 
and  life,  for  My  sake,  is  My  disciple/  14.  By  the  sufferings  of 
saints  God  chastises  their  follies  and  levities,  and  suffers  not  their 
errors  to  dimb  up  into  heresies,  nor  their  infiimities  into  crimes. 

'affliction  makes  a  fool  leave  his  folly/  If  David  numbers  the 
people  of  Judea,  God  punishes  him  sharply  and  loudly;  but  if 
Augustus  Cesar  numbers  all  the  world,  he  is  let  alone  and  prospers. 

nie  crucem  sceleris  predum  tulit,  hie  diadema*. 

And  in  giving  phvsic  we  always  call  that  just  and  fitting  that  is 
useful  and  profitable;  no  man  complains  of  his  phvsidon's  iniquity, 
if  he  bums  one  part  to  cure  all  the  body;  if  the  belly  be  pumshed 
to  chastise  the  floods  of  humour  and  the  evils  of  a  surfeit.  Punish- 
ments can  no  other  way  turn  into  a  mercy,  but  when  they  are  de« 
.signed  for  medicine;  and  God  is  then  very  careful  of  thy  soul, 
when  He  will  suppress  every  of  its  evils  when  it  first  discomposes 
the  order  of  things  and  spirits.    And  what  hurt  is  it  to  thee  if  a 

S)ersecution  draws  thee  from  the  vanities  of  a  former  prosperity,  and 
brces  thee  into  the  sobrieties  of  a  holy  life?  what  loss  is  it,  what 
misery?  Is  not  the  least  sin  a  greater  evil  than  the  greatest  of 
sufferings?  God  smites  some  at  the  beginning  of  their  sin,  others 
not  till  a  long  while  after  it  is  done.  The  first  cannot  say  that  God 
is  slack  in  punishing,  and  have  no  need  to  complain  that  the  wicked 
are  prosperous ;  for  they  find  that  God  is  apt  enough  to  strike :  and 
therefore  that  He  strikes  them  and  strikes  not  the  other,  is  not  defect 
of  justice,  but  because  there  is  not  mercy  in  store  for  them  that  sin, 
and  suffer  not.  16.  For  if  God  strikes  the  godly  that  they  may 
repent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  God  is  so  good  to  His  servants,  but 
then  we  must  not  call  that  a  misery  which  Gh>d  intends  to  make  an 
instrument  of  saving  them.  And  if  God  forbears  to  strike  the  wicked 
out  of  anffer,  and  because  He  hath  decreed  death  and  hell  against 
them,  we  have  no  reason  to  envy  that  they  ride  in  a  gilded  chariot 
to  the  gallows :  but  if  God  forbears  the  wicked  that  by  His  long 
sufferance  they  may  be  invited  to  repentance,  then  we  may  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  dispensation,  and  ai^e  comforts  to  the  afflicted  saints, 
thus;  For  if  God  be  so  gracious  to  the  wicked,  how  much  more  is 
He  to  the  godly?  and  if  sparing  the  wicked  be  a  mercy,  then  smiting 
the  godly  being  the  expression  of  His  greater  kindness,  affliction  is 
of  itself  the  more  eUgiole  condition.  If  God  hath  some  d^ees  of 
kindness  for  the  persecutor,  so  much  as  to  invite  them  by  kindness, 
how  much  greater  is  His  love  to  them  that  are  persecuted?  and 
therefore  His  entercourse  with  them  is  also  a  greater  favour ;  and 

«  [Heriod.  Op.  et  Dl  L  216.]  *  [Jut.  xiii.  105.] 
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indeed  it  is  the  surer  way  of  securing  the  duty ;  flEor  means  may  do 
it^  but  severity  will  fix  and  secure  it.  Fair  means  are  more  apt  to 
be  abused  than  harsh  physic ;  that  may  be  turned  into  wantonness^ 
but  none  but  the  impudent  and  grown  sinners  despise  all  God's 
judgments;  and  therefore  God  chooses  this  way  to  deal  with  His 
erring  servants^  that  they  may  obtain  an  infallible  and  a  great  salva- 
tion. And  yet  if  God  spares  not  His  children^  how  much  less  the 
reprobates  P  and  therefore  as  the  sparing  the  latter  commonly  is  a  sad 
curse^  so  the  smiting  the  former  is  a  very  great  mercy,  16.  For  by 
this  economy  God  gives  us  a  great  argument  to  prove  the  resurrec- 
tion, since  to  His  saints  and  servants  He  assigns  sorrow  for  their 
present  portion.  Sorrow  cannot  be  the  reward  of  virtue ;  it  may  be 
its  instrument  and  handmaid^  but  not  its  reward;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  intermedial  to  some  great  purposes^  but  they  must  look  for 
their  portion  in  the  other  life :  "for  if  in  this  life  only  we  had  hope, 
then  we  were  of  all  men  the  most  miserable ;''  it  is  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ment^ to  prove  a  beatifical  resurrection.  And  we  therefore  may 
leara  to  estimate  the  state  of  the  aflBicted  godly  to  be  a  mercy,  great 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  that  reward  which  these  afflictions' 
come  to  secure  and  to  prove. 

Nuuc  et  damna  javant ;  sunt  ipsa  pericula  tanti : 
Stantia  non  poterant  tecta  probare  deos  '. 

It  is  a  great  matter,  and  infinite  blessing,  to  escape  the  pains  of 
hell ;  and  therefore  that  condition  is  also  very  blessed  which  God 
sends  us  to  create  and  to  confirm  our  hopes  of  that  excellent  mercy. 
17.  The  sufferings  of  the  saints  are  the  sum  of  christian  philosophy; 
they  are  sent  to  wean  us  from  the  vanities  and  affections  of  this 
world,  and  to  create  in  us  strong  desires  of  heaven;  whiles  God 
causes  us  to  be  here  treated  rudely,  that  we  may  long  to  be  in  our 
country,  where  God  shall  be  our  portion,  and  angels  our  companions, 
and  Christ  our  perpetual  feast,  and  a  never  ceasing  joy  shall  be  our 
condition  and  entertainment.  "  O  death,  how  bitter  art  thou  to  a 
man  that  is  at  ease  and  rest  in  his  possessions^  \"  But  he  that  is 
uneasy  in  his  body  and  unquiet  in  his  possessions,  vexed  in  his 
person,  discomposed  in  his  designs,  who  finds  no  pleasure,  no  rest 
nere,  will  be  glad  to  fix  his  heart  where  only  he  shall  have  what  he 
can  desire  and  what  can  make  him  happy.  As  long  as  the  waters 
of  persecutions  are  upon  the  earth,  so  long  we  dwell  in  the  ark ;  but 
where  the  land  is  dry,  the  dove  itself  will  be  tempted  to  a  wandering 
course  of  hfe,  and  never  to  return  to  the  house  of  her  safety.  What 
shall  I  say  more?  18.  Christ  nourisheth  His  church  bv  sufferings; 
19.  He  hath  given  a  single  blessing  to  all  other  graces,  out  to  them 
that  are  persecuted  He  hath  promised  a  double  one':  it  being  a 

^  [1  Cor.  XT.  19.]  y  [Ecclus.  xli.  1.] 

»  [Mart,  lib.  I  ep.  18.]  »  [Matt  v.  10—2.] 
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double  favour^  first  to  be  innocent  like  Christy  and  then  to  be  afflicted 
like  Him.     20.  Without  this,  the  miracles  of  patience  which  0(Jd 
hath  given  to  fortify  the  spirits  of  the  saints  would  signify  nothing; 
nemo  enim  tolerare  ianta  velit  sine  causa,  nee  potuU  sine  Deo ;  '  as 
no  man  would  bear  evils  without  a  cause,  so  no  man  could  bear  so 
much  without  the  supportmg  hand  of  God :'  and  we  need  not  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  so  great  purposes,  if  our  lot  were  not  sorrow  and 
persecution;  and  therefore  without  this  condition  of  suffering,  the 
Spirit  of  God  should  lose  that  glorious  attribute  of  'the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Comforter.*     21.  Is  there  any  thing  more  yet?    Yes;  they 
that  have  suffered  or  forsaken  any  lands  lor  Christ  ''  shall  sit  upon 
thrones  and  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel;*'  so  said  Christ*  to 
His  disciples:  nay,  'Hhe  smnts  shall  Judge  angels,**  saith  St.  Paul^ : 
well  therefore  might  St.  Paul*'  say,  '*  I  rejoice  exceedingly  in  tribula- 
tion.**   It  must  be  some  great  thin^  that  must  make  an  afflicted 
man  to  rejoice  exceedingly;  and  so  it  was.    For  since  patience  is 
necessary  that  we  receive  the  promise,  and  tribulation  does  work 
this;  for  a  short  time  it  worketh  the  consummation  of  our  hope, 
even  an  *' exceeding  weight  of  glory*;**  we  have  no  reason  to  "think 
it  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial,  as  if  it  were  a  strange  thing*.*' 
It  can  Ee  no  hurt.    The  church  is  like  Moses*s  bush,  when  it  is  all 
on  fire,  it  is  not  at  all  consumed,  but  made  full  of  miracle,  full  of 
splendour,  full  of  God :  and  unless  we  can  find  something  that  God 
cannot  turn  into  joy,  we  have  reason  not  only  to  be  patient,  but 
rejoice,  when  we  are  persecuted  in  a  righteous  cause :  for  love  is  the 
soul  of  Christianity,  and  suffering  is  the  soul  of  love.    To  be  inno- 
cent, and  to  be  persecuted,  are  the  body  and  soul  of  Christianity. 
"  I  John  your  brother,  and  partaker  of  tribulation,  and  in  the  king- 
dom and  patience  of  Jesus,*'  said  St.  John';  those  were  the  titles 
and  ornaments   of  his  profession;  that  is,  "I  John  your  fellow 
christian;**  thafs  the  plain- song  of  the  former  descant.     He  there- 
fore that  is  troubled  wnen  he  is  afilicted  in  his  outward  man  that  his 
inward  man  may  grow  strong,  like  the  birds  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
shell,  and  wonders  that  a  good  man  should  be  a  beggar,  and  a  sinner 
be  rich  with  oppression;  that  Lazarus  should  die  at  the  K^te  of 
Dives,  hungry  and  sick,  unnitied  and  unrelieved;  may  as  well  won- 
der that  camon-crows  should  feed  themselves  fat  upon  a  fair  horse^ 
far  better  than  themselves';  or  that  his  own  excellent  body  should  be 
devoured  by  worms  and  the  most  contemptible  creatures,  though  it 
lies  there  to  be  converted  into  glory.    That  man  knows  nothing  of 
nature,  or  providence,  or  Christianity,  or  the  rewards  of  virtue,  or  the 
nature  of  its  constitution,  or  the  infirmities  of  man,  or  the  mercies 
of  God,  or  the  arts  and  prudence  of  His  loving-kuidness,  or  the 


•  [Matt.  xix.  28.]  •  fl  Pet  iv.  12.] 

*  [1  Cor.  Tu  3.]  '  fRev.  L  9.] 

«  [Rom.  V.  8 ;  2  Cor,  Til  4 ;  CoL  i.  24.]         »  [*  himsdf '  in  first  two  edd.] 
d{2Cor.iT.  17.] 
IV.  Gg 
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lewaids  of  Iieaven^  or  the  glorifications  of  Christ's  exalted  hamanity, 
OY  the  precepts  of  the  gospel^  who  is  oifended  at  the  sufferings  of 
God's  dearest  servants^  or  declines  the  honour  and  the  mercy  of 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  righteousness^  for  the  securing  of  a  virtue, 
for  the  imitation  of  Christ,  and  iot  the  love  of  Ctod,  or  the  glories  of 
imm(»rtality.  It  cannot,  it  ought  not,  it  never  wiJl  be  otherwise; 
the  world  may  as  well  cease  to  be  measured  by  time  as  good  men 
to  suffer  affliction.  I  end  this  point  with  the  words  of  St.  Paul  9; 
^'Let  as  many  as  are  perfect  be  thus  minded;  and  if  any  man  be 
otherwise  minded,  Gbd  also  will  reveal  this  unto  you;''  this,  of  the 
eovenant  of  sufferings,  eonceming  which  the  old  prophets  and  holv 
men  of  the  temple  had  many  thoughts  of  heart;  but  in  the  full 
sufferings  of  the  gospel  there  hath  been  a  full  revelation  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  sufferings. — ^I  have  now  given  yon  an  account  of  some 
of  those  reasons  why  God  hath  so  dirooaed  it  that  at  this  time,  that  is, 
under  tiie  period  of  the  gospel,  ''judgment  must  begin  at  the  house 
of  God '"  and  they  are  either  Ti,iuipi,<u,  or  boKifiiariai,  or  luipHipiov, 
or  imitation  of  Chriafs  Avrpov*  ' chas^tasements,'  or  'trials,'  'mar- 
tyrdom,' or  'a  conformity  to  the  sufferings  of  the  holy  Jesus.' 

But  now  besides  all  the  premises,  we  have  another  account  to 
make,  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked;  "For  if  judgment 
first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  God  f "  that  is  the  question  of  the  apostle,  and  is  the  great 
instrument  of  comfort  to  persons  ill-treated  in  the  actions  of  the 
world.  The  first  ages  of  the  church  lived  upon  promises  and  prophe- 
cies ;  and  because  some  of  them  are  already  fulfilled  for  ever,  and  the 
others  are  of  a  continual  and  a  successive  nature,  and  are  verified  by 
the  actions  of  every  day,  therefore  we  and  all  the  following  ages  live 
upon  promises  and  experience.  And  although  the  servants  of  God 
have  suffered  many  calamities  from  the  tyranny  and  prevalency  of 
evil  men  their  enemies,  yet  still  it  is  preserved  as  one  of  the  funda^ 
mental  truths  of  Christianity,  that  all  the  fair  fortunes  of  the  wicked 
are  not  enough  to  make  them  happy,  nor  the  persecutions  of  the 
godly  able  to  make  a  good  man  miserable,  nor  yet  their  sadnesses 
arguments  of  God's  displeasure  against  them.  For  when  a  godly 
man  is  afflicted  and  dies,  it  is  his  work  and  his  business ;  and  u  the 
wicked  prevaQ,  that,  is,  if  they  persecute  the  godlv,  it  is  but  that 
which  was  to  be  expected  from  them ;  for  who  are  fit  to  be  hangmen 
and  executioners  of  public  wrath  but  evil  and  ungodly  persons? 
And  can  it  be  a  wonder  that  they  whose  cause  wants  reason  should 
betake  themselves  to  the  sword  ?  that  what  he  cannot  persuade,  he 
may  wrest  ?  Only  we  must  not  judge  of  the  things  of  God  by  the 
measures  of  men ;  ra  hfOptaviva,  '  the  things  of  men'  have  this 
world  for  their  stage  and  their  reward;  but  the  'things  of  God'  re- 
late to  the  world  to  come :  and  for  our  own  particulars  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  rule,  and  by  the  end  of  all;  not  by  events  intermedial, 

f  [Phil.  iiL  15.] 
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which  are  varied  by  a  thousand  irregular  causes.  For  if  all  the  evil 
men  in  the  world  were  unprosperous,  as  most  certainly  they  are ;  and 
if  all  good  persons  were  temporaUy  blessed,  as  most  certainly  they 
are  not;  yet  this  would  not  move  us  to  become  virtuous.  'If  an 
angel  should  come  from  heaven V  or  'one  arise  from  the  dead*'  and 
preach  repentance,  or  justice,  and  temperance,  all  this  would  be  in- 
effectual to  those  to  whom  the  plain  doctrines  of  God  delivered  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets  will  not  suffice. 

For  why  should  God  work  a  sign  to  make  us  to  believe  that  we 
ought  to  do  justice,  if  we  already  believe  He  hath  commanded  it  ? 
No  man  can  need  a  miracle  for  the  confirmation  of  that  which  he 
already  believes  to  be  the  command  of  God ;  and  when  God  hath  ex- 
pressly bidden  us  to  '  obey  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  the  king  as  supreme,  and  his  deputies  as  sent  by  him^  /  it  is  a 
strange  infidelity  to  think  that  a  rebdlion  against  the  ordinance  of 
God  ctfu  be  sanctified  by  success  and  prevalenqr  of  them  that  de- 
stroy the  authority,  and  the  person,  and  the  law,  and  the  religion. 
The  sin  cannot  grow  to  its  height  if  it  be  crushed  at  the  beginning; 
unless  it  prosper  in  its  progress,  a  man  cannot  easily  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  his  iniquity;  but  then,  that  the  sin  swells  to  its  fulness  bv 
prosperity  and  grows  too  big  to  be  suppressed  without  a  miracle,  it 
IS  so  iar  from  excusing  or  lessening  the  sin  that  nothing  doth  so 
nurse  the  sin  as  it.  It  is  not  virtue,  because  it  is  prosperous ;  but  if 
it  had  not  been  prosperous,  the  sin  could  never  be  so  great. 

Facere  omnia  ueTe 

Non  impune  lioet,  nin  com  fads^ ; 

a  little  crime  is  sure  to  smart ;  but  when  the  sinner  is  grown  rich,  and 
prosperous,  and  powerful,  he  gets  impunity, 

Jusque  datum  sceleri* ;  — 

but  that's  not  innocence;  and  if  prosperity  were  the  voice  of  (Jod  to 
approve  an  action,  then  no  man  w^re  vicious  but  he  that  is  punished, 
and  nothing  were  rebellion  but  that  which  cannot  be  easily  suppres- 
sed ;  and  no  man  were  a  pirate  but  he  that  robs  with  a  little  v^sel ; 
and  no  man  could  be  a  tyrant  but  he  that  is  no  prince ;  and  no  man 
an  unjust  invader  of  his  neighbour's  riffhts,  but  he  that  is  beaten  and 
overthrown.  Then  the  crime  grows  big  and  loud,  then  it  calls  to 
heaven  for  vengeance,  when  it  hath  been  long  a  growing,  when  it 
hath  thrived  under  the  devil's  managing;  when  God  hath  long  suf- 
fered it,  and  with  patience,  in  vain  expecting  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner.  He  that '  treasures  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath",'  that 
man  hath  been  a  prosperous,  that  is,  an  unpunished,  and  a  thriving 
sinner :  but  then  it  is  the  sin  that  thrives,  not  the  man :  and  that  is 

fc  [GaL  I  8.1  »  [Lnke  xvi.  81.]  i  [1  Pet.  ii  18, 4.] 

k  [Lucan.  viii.  492.]  >  [Id.  L  2.]  «  [Rom.  ii.  5.] 
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the  mistake  upon  this  whole  question;  for  the  sin  cannot  thrive, 
unless  the  man  goes  on  without  apparent  punishment  and  restraint. 
And  all  that  the  man  gets  by  it  is,  that  by  a  continual  course  of  sin 
he  is  prepared  for  an  intolerable  ruin.  The  Spirit  of  God  bids  us 
look  upon  the  end  of  these  men;  not  the  way  they  walk,  or  the 
instrument  of  that  pompous  death.  When  Epaminondas°  was  asked 
which  of  the  three  wa?  happiest^,  himself,  Chabrias  or  Iphicrates,  he 
bid  the  man  stay  till  they  were  all  dead ;  for  till  then  that  question 
could  not  be  answered.  He  that  had  seen  the  Yandals?  besi^  the 
city  of  Hippo,  and  had  known  the  barbarousness  of  that  unchnstened 
people,  and  had  observed  that  St.  Augustine  with  all  his  prayers  and 
vows  could  not  obtain  peace  in  his  own  days,  not  so  much  as  a  re- 
prieve for  the  persecution,  and  then  had  observed  St.  Augustine  die  with 
grief  that  very  night,  would  have  perceived  his  calamity  more  visible 
than  the  reward  of  his  piety  and  holy  reUgion.  When  Lewis  sur- 
named  Pius^  went  his  voyage  to  Palestine  upon  a  holy  end  and  for 
the  glory  of  God,  to  fight  against  the  Saracens  and  Turxs  and  Mame- 
lukes, the  world  did  promise  to  themselves  that  a  good  cause  should 
thrive  in  the  hands  of  so  holy  a  man ;  but  the  event  was  far  other- 
wise: his  brother  Bobert  was  killed,  and  his  army  destroyed,  and 
himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  money  which  by  his  mother  was  sent 
for  his  redemption  was  cast  away  in  a  storm,  and  he  was  exchanged 
for  the  last  town  the  Christians  had  in  Egypt,  and  brought  home  the 
cross  of  Christ  upon  his  shoulder  in  a  real  pressure  and  participation 
of  his  Master's  sufferings.  When  Charles  the  fifth '^  went  to  Algiers 
to  suppress  pirates  and  unchristened  villains,  the  cause  was  more  con- 
fident than  the  event  was  prosperous :  and  when  he  was  almost  ruined 
in  a  prodigious  storm,  he  told  the  minutes  of  the  dock,  expecting 
that  at  midnight,  when  religious  persons  rose  to  matins,  he  should 
be  eased  by  the  benefit  of  their  prayers :  but  the  providence  of  God 
trod  upon  those  waters,  and  left  no  footste{xs  for  discovery :  his  navy 
was  beat  in  pieces,  and  his  design  ended  in  dishonour,  and  his  hlQ 
almost  lost  by  the  bargain.  Was  ever  cause  more  baffled  than  the 
christian  cause  by  the  Turks  in  all  Asia  and  Africa  and  some  parts 
of  Europe,  if  to  be  persecuted  and  afflicted  be  reckoned  a  calamity  ? 
What  prince  was  ever  more  unfortunate  than  Henry  the  sixth  of 
England  ?  and  yet  that  age  saw  none  more  pious  and  devout.  And 
the  title  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  advanced  against  the  right 
of  York  for  three  descents.  But  then  what  was  the  end  of  these 
things  ?  The  persecuted  men  were  made  saints,  and  their  memories 
are  preserved  in  honour,  and  their  souls  shall  reign  for  ever.  And 
some  good  men  were  engaged  in  a  wrong  cause,  and  the  good  cause 

n  [Plut.  Apophthegm.,  torn.  ti.  p.  732.]  France ;  see  Histories  of  his  life,  by  Join- 

•  [ScArtora  arpcerriyhtf.'l  ville,  and  Guillaume  de  Nangis.] 
P  [Possid.  in  vit  S.  Aug.,  cap.  xxviii.  *  [Caroli  V.  ezped.  ad  Argierani,  per 

sqq.]  Nic.  Villagagn.,  apud  Scfaardium,  Ger- 

q  [L  e.    St  Louis,  or  Louis   IX.   of  man.  Antiq.  p.  1423  sqq.] 
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was  sometimes  managed  by  evil  men ;  till  tliat  the  suppressed  cause 
was  lifted  up  by  God  in  the  hands  of  a  young  and  prosperous  prince^ 
and  at  last  both  interests  were  satisfied  in  the  conjunction  of  two 
Boses^  which  was  brought  to  issue  by  a  wonderful  chain  of  causes 
managed  by  the  divine  providence.  And  there  is  no  age,  no  history, 
no  state,  no  great  change  in  the  world,  but  hath  ministered  an  ex- 
ample of  an  afflicted  truth,  and  a  prevailing  sin :  for  I  will  never 
more  call  that  sinner  prosperous  who,  after  he  hath  been  permitted 
to  finish  his  business,  snail  die  and  perish  miserably;  for  at  the  same 
rate  we  may  envy  the  happiness  of  a  poor  fisherman,  who,  while  his 
nets  were  cuying,  slept  upon  the  rock,  and  dreamt  that  he  was  made 
a  king;  on  a  sudden  starts  up,  and  leaping  for  jo^  falls  down  from 
the  rock,  and  in  the  place  of  his  imaginary  felicities  loses  his  little 
portion  of  pleasure  and  innocent  solaces  he  had  bom  the  sound  sleep 
«nd  little  cares  of  his  hmnble  cottage. 

And  what  is  the  prosperity  of  tiie  wicked  ?  To  dwell  in  fine  houses, 
or  to  command  armies,  or  to  be  able  to  oppress  their  brethren,  or  to 
have  much  wealth  to  look  on,  or  many  servants  to  feed,  or  much 
business  to  d^patch,  and  great  cares  to  master ;  these  things  are  of 
themselves  neither  good  nor  bad.  Btit  consider,  would  anv  man 
amongst  us,  looking  and  considering  beforehand,  k^  his  lawful  king, 
to  be  heir  of  all  that  which  I  have  named  P  Would  any  of  you  choose 
to  have  God  angry  with  you  upon  these  terms  P  Would  any  of  you 
be  a  perjured  man  for  it  all?  A  wise  man  or  a  good  would  not 
choose  it.  Would  any  of  you  die  an  atheist  that  you  might  live  in 
plenty  and  power  P  I  believe  jon  tremble  to  think  of  it.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  a  happiness  to  thnve  u^n  the  stock  of  a  great  sin.  For 
if  any  man  should  contract  with  an  impure  spirit,  to  ffiye  his  soul  up 
at  a  certain  day,  it  may  be  twenty  years  hence,  upon  tne  condition  he 
might  for  twenty  years  have  his  vain  desires ;  should  we  not  think 
that  person  infinitely  miserable  f  Every  prosperous  thriving  sinner 
18  in  the  same  condition;  within  these  twenty  years  he  shall  be 
thrown  into  the  portion  of  devils,  but  dhall  never  come  out  thence 
in  twenty  millions  of  years.  His  wealth  must  needs  sit  uneasy  upon 
him  that  remembers  that  within  a  short  space  he  shall  be  extremely 
miserable ;  and  if  he  does  not  remember  it,  he  does  but  secure  it  the 
more.  And  that  God  defers  the  punishment,  and  suffers  evil  men  to 
thrive  in  the  opportunities  of  their  sin,  it  may  and  does  serve  many 
ends  of  providence  and  mercy,  but  serves  no  end  that  any  evil  men 
can  reasonably  wish  or  propound  to  themselves  eligible. 

Bias*  said  well  to  a  vicious  person.  Nan  metuo  ne  nan  m  daturus 
poenas,  sed  metua  ne  id  nan  sim  viswrus  ;  he  was  sure  the  man  should 
be  punished)  he  was  not  sure  he  should  live  to  see  it.  And  though 
the  Messenians*  that  were  betrayed  and  slain  by  Aristocrates  in  the 
battle  of  Cyprus  were  not  made  aHve  again;  yet  the  justice  of  God 

■  [Pint  de  ler.  num.  Tindict^  torn.  viiL  pp.  168,  9.] 
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was  admired^  and  treason  infinitely  disgraced,  when  twenty  years  after 
the  treason  was  discovered,  and  the  traitor  pnnished  with  a  horrid 
death.  Lyciscns*  gave  up  the  Orchomenians  to  their  enemies,  having 
first  wished  his  feet,  which  he  then  dipped  in  water,  might  rot  off  tf 
he  were  not  true  to  them;  and  yet  his  feet  did  not  rot  tul  those  men 
were  destroyed,  and  of  a  long  time  after;  and  yet  at  last  they  did. 
"  Slay  them  not,  0  Lord,  lest  my  people  forget  it,"  saith  David* :  if 
punishment  were  instancy  and  totally  inflicted,  it  would  be  but  a 
sudden  and  single  document;  but  a  slow  and  lingering  judgment, 
and  a  wrath  breaking  out  in  the  next  age,  is  like  an  universal  pro- 

S»sition  teaching  our  posterity  that  God  was  angry  all  the  while,  that 
e  had  a  long  indignation  in  His  breast,  that  He  would  not  forget 
to  take  vengeance.  And  it  is  a  demonstration  that  even  the  pros- 
perous sins  of  the  present  age  will  find  the  same  period  in  the  divine 
revenge,  when  men  see  a  judgment  upon  the  nephews"  for  the  sins  of 
their  grandfathers,  though  in  other  instances,  and  for  sins  acted  in 
the  days  of  their  ancestors. 

We  know  that  when  in  Henry  the  eighth  or  Edward  the  sixth's 
davs  some  great  men  pulled  down  churches  and  built  palaces,  and 
robbed  religion  of  its  just  encouragements  and  advantages,  the  men 
that  did  it  were  sacrilegious;  and  we  find  also  that  Grod  hath  been 
pumshing  that  great  sin  ever  since  ^,  and  hath  displayed  to  so  many 
generations  of  men,  to  three  or  four  descents  of  children,  that  those 
men  could  not  be  esteemed  happy  in  their  great  fortunes  against 
whom  Ood  was  so  angiy  that  He  would  shew  His  displeasure  for 
a  hundred  years  togeth^.  When  Herod  had  killed  the  babes  of 
-Bethlehem,  it  was  seven  years*  before  Ood  called  him  to  an  account : 
but  he  that  looks  upon  the  end  of  that  man  would  rather  choose  the 
fate  of  the  oppressed  babes  than  of  the  prevailing  and  triumphing 
tyrant.  It  was  forty  years  before  God  punished  the  Jews  for  the 
execrable  murder  committed  upon  the  person  of  their  King,  the  holy 
Jesus ;  and  it  was  so  long,  that  when  it  did  happen,  many  men  attri- 
buted it^  to  their  killing  of  St.  James  their  bishop,  ana  seemed  to 
forget  the  greater  crime.  But  non  eventu  rerum,  sedjide  verborum 
itamus, '  we  are  to  stand  to  the  truth  of  God's  word,  not  to  the  event 
of  things :'  because  Gk)d  hath  given  us  a  rule,  but  hath  left  the  judsr- 
ment  to  Himself;  and  we  die  so  quickly  (and  God  measures  Si 
things  by  His  standard  of  eternity,  and  '  a  thousand  years  to  God 
is  as  but  one  day',')  that  we  are  not  competent  persons  to  measure 
the  limes  of  God's  account,  and  the  returns  of  judgment.  We  are 
dead  before  the  arrow  comes;  but  the  man  scapes  not,  unless  his 
soul  can  die,  or  that  God  cannot  punish  him.  DucutU  in  bonis  dies 
iuos,  et  in  momenio  descenduni  ad  in/emtm^  that's  their  fate ; 

■  rPlutdescr.num.vind^tTiii.p.l^.]         «  [So  Baronius,  in  A.D.   viii.— But 

»  [P*.  lix.  11.]  see  T^lor  elsewhere,  vol.  ii  p.  152.1 
•  [Vid.  p.  367,  not  b.  supr.]  r  [Eiiseb.  H.  E,  ii.  23.] 

"  [Spelman,  Hist  of  Sacrilege,  chap.  •  [2  Pet  iii.  8.] 

vii.  sqq.]  •  pob  xxi  13.] 
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'  they  spend  their  days  in  plenty,  and  in  a  moment  descend  into  hell/ 
In  the  mean  time  they  dimk,  and  foi^t  their  sorrow ;  but  they  are 
condemned :  they  have  drunk  their  hmlock,  but  the  poison  does  not 
work  vet;  the  bait  is  in  their  mouths,  and  they  are  sportive,  but  the 
hook  hath  struck  their  nostrils,  and  they  shall  never  escape  the  ruin. 
And  let  no  man  call  the  man  fortunate  because  his  execution  is  de- 
ferred for  a  few  days,  when  the  voy  defening  dudl  increase  and 
ascertain  the  condemnation* 

But  if  we  should  look  under  the  skirt  of  the  prosperous  and  pre* 
vailing  tyrant,  we  should  find  even  in  the  days  of  lus  joys  such  allays 
and  abatements  of  his  jdeasure,  as  mav  serve  to  represent  him  pre- 
sently miserable,  besides^ his  final  inMicities.  For  I  have  seen  i^ 
young  and  healthful  person  warm  and  ruddy  under  a  poor  and  a  thin 
garment,  when  at  the  same  time  an  old  rich  person  hath  been  cold 
and  paralytic  under  a  load  of  sables  and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is 
the  body  that  makes  the  dothes  warm,  not  the  clothes  the  bodv ;  and 
the  spirit  of  a  man  makes  fehdty  and  content,  not  any  spoils  of  a 
rich  fortune  wrapt  about  a  sickly  and  an  uneasy  soul.  Apollodorus^ 
was  a  traitor  ana  a  tyrant,  and  the  world  wondered  to  see  a  bad  man 
have  so  good  a  fortune ;  but  knew  not  that  he  nourished  scorpons 
in  his  breast,  and  that  his  liver  and  his  heart  were  eaten  up  with 
spectres  and  images  of  death ;  his  thoughts  were  full  of  interruptions, 
his  dreams  of  illusions;  his  fancy  was  abused  with  real  troubles  and 
fantastic  images,  imagining  that  he  saw  the  Scythians  flaying  him 
alive,  his  daughters  liKe  pulars  of  fire  dancing  round  about  a  caul- 
dron in  which  himself  was  boiling,  and  that  hjs  heart  accused  itself 
to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  evils.  And  altiiough  all  tyrants  have  not 
imaginative  and  fantastic  consciences,  yet  all  tyrants  shall  die  and 
come  to  judgment;  and  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  feared^  nor  at  all  to 
be  envieo.  And  in  the  mean  time,  can  he  be  said  to  escape  who 
hath  an  unquiet  conscience,  who  is  already  designed  for  heU,  he 
whom  God  hates  ai^  the  people  curse,  and  who  hath  an  evil  name, 
and  against  whom  all  good  men  pray,  and  many  desire  to  fighi^ 
and  all  wish  him  destrt^ed,  and  some  contrive  to  do  it'f  Is  this 
man  a  blessed  man?  Is  that  man  prosperous  who  hath  stolen  a 
rich  robe,  and  is  in  fear  to  have  his  throat  cut  for  it,  and  is  fain  to 
defend  it  with  the  greatest  difiBculty  and  the  greatest  danger  ?  Does 
not  he  drink  more  sweetly  that  takes  his  beverage  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  than  he  that  looks  and  searches  into  his  golden  chalices  for 
fear  of  poison,  and  looks  pale  at  every  sudden  noise,  and  sleeps  in 
armour,  and  trusts  nobody,  and  does  not  trust  Gbd  for  his  safety,  but 
does  greater  wickedness  only  to  escape  awhile  unpunished  for  his 
former  crimes?  Auro  btbitur  verumum^ ;  no  man  goes  tiboutto  poison 
a  poor  man's  pitcher,  nor  lays  plo^  to  forage  his  httle  garden  made 
for  the  hospital  of  two  bee-mves,  and  the  feasting  of  a  few  Pythago^ 
vean  herb-«d«rs. 

*  [Plut  de  aer.  num.  YincL,  t  viii.  p.  196.]    *  [Vid.  Sen.  Thyest,  act  iil  i5d.] 
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»—  OM*  tffoffuf  9c^  itX4o¥  ^fuffv  marrhst 

They  that  admire  the  happiness  of  a  prosperous^  prevailing  tyrant, 
know  not  the  felicities  that  dwell  in  innocent  hearts^  and  poor  oot- 
tages;  and  small  fortunes. 

A  Christian,  so  long  as  he  preserves  his  integrity  to  Gk)d  and  to 
religion,  is  bold  in  all  accidents,  he  dares  die,  and  he  dares  be  poor; 
but  if  the  persecutor  dies,  he  is  undone.  Baches  are  beholding*^  to  our 
fancies  for  their  value;  and  yet  the  more  we  value  the  riches,  the 
less  good  they  are,  and  by  an  overvaluing  affection  they  become  our 
danger  and  our  sin :  but  on  the  other  side  death  and  persecution 
lose  all  the  ill  that  they  can  have,  if  we  do  not  set  an  edse  upon 
them  by  our  fears  and  by  our  vices.  From  ourselves  riches  take  their 
wealth,  and  death  sharpens  his  arrows  at  our  forges,  and  we  mav  set 
their  prices  as  we  please ;  and  if  we  judge  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  we 
must  account  them  happy  that  suffer;  and  therefore  that  the  pre- 
vailing oppressor,  tyrant,  or  persecutor,  is  infinitely  miserable.  Only 
let  God  choose  by  what  instruments  He  will  govern  the  world,  by 
what  instances  Himself  would  be  served,  by  what  wavs  He  will  chas- 
tise the  Mings,  and  exercise  the  duties,  and  reward  the  virtues,  of 
His  servants.  God  sometimes  punishes  one  sin  with  another* ;  pride 
with  adulteiy,  drunkenness  with  murder,  carelessness  with  irreli^on, 
idleness  with  vanity,  penury  with  oppression,  irreligion  with  blas- 
phemv,  and  that  with  atheism ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  He 
punishes  a  sinner  by  a  sinner.  And  if  David  made  use  of  villains 
and  profligate  persons  to  frame  an  army;  and  Timoleon'  destroyed 
the  Carthaginians  by  the  help  of  soldiers  who  themselves  were  sacri- 
legious ;  and  physicians  use  the  poison  to  expel  poisons ;  and  all  com- 
monweidths  take  the  basest  of  men  to  be  their  msfxuments  of  justice 
and  executions;  we  shall  have  no  further  cause  to  wonder  if  Grod 
raises  up  the  Ass;pans  to  punish  the  Israelites,  and  the  Egyptians  to 
destroy  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Ethiopians  to  scourge  the  Egyptians; 
and  at  last  His  own  hand  shall  separate  the  good  from  the  bad 
in  the  day  of  separation,  in  the  day  when  He  makes  up  His 
jewels. 

Uov  iroTff  KMpawoi  Ai^f,  ^  wov  ipaiOw 
&A10S,  ci  ravT^  iipopwrrts 
Kpinrrovcaf  ImjAoi  r ; 

God  hath  many  ends  of  providence  to  serve  by  tlie  hands  of  violent 
and  vicious  men.     By  them  He  not  only  checks  the  beginning  errors 
and  approaching  sins  of  His  predestinate ;  but  by  them  He  changes  * 
governments,  and  alters  kingdoms,  and  is  terrible  among  the  sons  of 
men.    For  since  it  is  one  of  His  glories  to  convert  evil  into  good, 

*  Hcsiod.  [Op.  et  Di.  i  40.]  '  [Plut  de  scr.  num.  yindict,  torn. 

*  [*  beholden'  ed.  1678.]  viii.  p.  186.]^ 

*  [Vid.  p.  266  Bupr.]  »  [Soph.  Electr.  828.] 
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and  that  good  into  His  own  gloiy,  and  by  little  and  little  to  open 
and  to  torn  the  leaves  and  various  folds  of  providence;  it  becomes 
us  only  to  dwell  in  duty,  and  to  be  silent  in  our  thoughts,  and  wary 
in  our  discourses  of  Ood ;  and  let  Him  choose  the  time  when  He  will 
prune  His  vine,  and  when  He  will  bum  His  thorns :  how  long  He 
will  smite  His  servants,  and  when  He  will  destroy  His  enemies.  In 
the  days  of  the  primitive  persecutions,  what  prayers,  how  many  sigh- 
ings,  how  deep  groans,  how  many  bottles  of  tears,  did  God  gather 
into  His  repository,  all  praving  for  ease  and  deliverances,  for  halcyon 
days  and  &ie  sunshine,  'tor  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers,' 
for  public  assemblies  and  open  and  solemn  sacraments :  and  it  was 
three  hundred  years  before  God  would  hear  their  prayers :  and  all 
that  while  the  pelrsecuted  people  were  in  a  doud,  but  they  were  safe, 
and  knew  it  not;  and  Goii  'kept  for  them  the  best  wine  until  the 
last;'  they  ventured  for  a  crown,  and  fought  valiantly;  they  were 
'fedthful  to  the  death,  and  thqr  received  a  crown  of  life :'  and  they  are 
honoured  by  God,  by  angeb,  and  by  men.  Whereas  in  all  the  pros- 
perous ages  of  the  church,  we  hear  no  stories  of  such  multitudes  of 
saints,  no  record  of  them,  no  honour  to  their  memorial,  no  accident 
extraordinary;  scarce  any  made  illustrious  with  a  mirade,  which  in 
the  days  of  suffering  were  frequent  and  popular.  And  after  all  our 
fears  of  sequestration  and  poverty,  of  death  or  banishment,  our  prayers 
against  the  persecution  and  troubles  under  it,  we  may  please  to  re- 
member that  twenty  years  hence, — ^it  may  be  sooner,  it  will  not  be 
much  longer, — all  our  cares  and  our  troubles  shall  be  dead;  and 
then  it  shall  be  enquired  how  we  did  bear  our  sorrows,  and  who  in- 
flicted them,  and  in  what  cause :  and  then  he  shall  be  happy  that 
keeps  company  with  the  persecuted;  and  the  persecutor  shall  be 
shut  out '  amongst  dogs  and  unbelievers.' 

He  that  shrinis  from  the  yoke  of  Christ,  from  the  burden  of  the 
Lord,  upon  his  death-bed  will  have  cause  to  remember  that  by  that 
time  all  his  persecutions  would  have  been  past,  and  that  then  there 
would  remain  nothing  for  him  but  rest,  and  crowns,  and  sceptres. 
When  Lysimachus^  impatient  and  overcome  with  thirst,  gave  up  his 
kingdom  to  the  Getse,  and  bdng  a  captive,  and  having  drank  a  lusty 
draught  of  wine,  and  his  thirst  was  now  gone,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh, 
and  said,  ''Miserable  man  that  I  am,  who  for  so  little  pleasure,  the 
pleasure  of  one  draught,  lost  so  great  a  kingdom  I"  Such  will  be  their 
case  who,  being  impatient  of  suffering,  change  their  persecution  into 
wealth  and  an  easy  fortune :  they  sh£l  find  themselves  miserable  in 
the  separations  of  eternity,  losing  the  glories  of  heaven  for  so  little  a 
pleasure,  illiberalis  et  inpraUe  vohtjptatia  causa,  as  Plutarch^  calls  it, 
'for  illiberal  and  ungratefal  pleasure/  in  which  when  a  man  hath 
entered,  he  loses  the  rights  and  privileges  and  honours  of  a  good 
man,  and  gets  nothing  that  is  profitable  and  useful  to  holy  purposes^ 

^  [Plat  de  ser.  num.  Tindict,  torn.  Tiil  p.  19S|  9.] 
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or  necessaiy  to  any;  but  is  already  in  a  state  so  hateful  and  miserable, 
that  he  needs  neither  God  nor  man  to  be  a  revenger,  having  already 
under  his  splendid  robe  miseries  enough  to  pumsh  and  betray  this 
hypocrisy  of  his  condition;  being  troubled  with  the  memory  of  what 
is  pastj,  distrustful  of  the  {Hresent^  suspicious  of  the  future^  vicious  in 
their  Uves^  and  full  of  pi^eanti^  and  outsides^  but  in  their  death, 
miserable  with  catamities  real,  eternal,  and  insupportable.  And  if  it 
could  be  otherwise,  virtue  itself  would  be  reproached  with  the  cala- 
mity. 

£2  yhf  6  fi^p  Oeu^iip  7a  re  icaX  oh^  t^ 
Mtarreu  rdXas, 

9^owri¥  im^p&vs  ^Ucms, 

fppot  r*  tuf  al^its 

awJurrww  r*  tha4$tta  Bpttrwif  k. 

I  end  with  the  advice  of  St  Paul*,  '^In  nothing  be  terrified  of 
your  adversaries ;  which  to  them  is  an  evident  token  of  perdition^  but 
to  you  of  salvation,  and  that  of  God.'' 


SEEMON  XI. 

But  now,  that  the  persecuted  may  at  least  be  pitied,  and  assisted 
in  that  of  which  they  are  capable,  I  shall  propound  some  rules  by 
which  they  may  learn  to  gather  grapes  from  tneir  thorns,  and  figs 
from  their  thistles;  crowns  from  the  cross,  glory  from  dishonour. 
As  long  as  they  belong  to  God,  it  is  necessaiy  that  they  sufi!er  perse^ 
cution  or  sorrow;  no  rules  can  teach  them  to  avoid  that:  but  the 
evil  of  the  suffering  and  the  danger  must  be  declined,  and  we  must 
use  some  such  spiritual  arts  as  are  apt  to  turn  them  into  health  and 
medicine.  For  it  were  a  hard  thing  mst  to  be  scourged,  and  then  ta 
be  crucified ;  to  suffer  here,  and  to  perish  hereafter :  through  the  fiery 
trial  and  purging  fire  of  afflictions  to  pass  into  hell,  that  is  intolerable, 
and  to  be  prevented  with  the  foUowmg  cautions;  lest  a  man  suffers 
like  a  fool  and  a  malefactor,  or  inherits  damnation  for  the  reward  of 
his  immrudent  suffering. 

1.  They  that  suffer  any  thing  for  Christ,  and  are  ready  to  die  for 
Him,  let  them  do  nothing  asainst  Him.  For  certainly  they  think 
too  highly  of  martyrdom  wno  believe  it  able  to  excuse  all  the  evils  of 
a  wicked  life.  A  man  may  ''  give  his  body  to  be  burned,  and  yet 
have  no  charity™ :"  and  he  that  dies  without  charity  dies  without 
God, ''  for  GtoA  is  love*.*'  And  when  those  who  fought  in  the  days 
of  the  Maccab€^<>  for  the  defence  of  true  religion,  ana  were  killed  m 
those  holy  wars,  yet  being  dead,  were  found  having  about  their  necks 

*  [Soph.  Electr.  244.]  1  [Pha  i  28.]  ■  [1  Cor.  xiiL  ».] 

n  [1  John  iv.  8, 16.]  »  [2  Mace.  xii.  40.] 
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Updiiara,  or  'pendants  consecrated'  to  idols  of  the  Janmenses :  it 
much  allayed  the  hope  which  by  their  dying  in  so  good  a  cause  was 
entertained  concerning  their  beatifical  resurrection.  He  that  over- 
comes his  fear  of  deaths  does  well ;  but  if  he  hath  not  also  overcome 
his  lust  or  his  anger,  his  baptism  of  blood  will  not  wash  him  dean. 
Many  things  may  make  a  man  willing  to  die  in  a  good  causei^;  pub- 
lic reputation,  hope  of  reward,  gallantry  of  spirit,  a  confident  resolu- 
tion, and  a  masculine  courage;  or  a  man  may  be  vexed  into  a  stub- 
bom  and  unrelenting  sufieiing :  but  nothing  can  make  a  man  live 
well  but  the  grace  and  the  love  of  God.  But  those  persons  are  infi- 
nitelv  condemned  by  their  last  act,  who  profess  their  religion  to  be 
worth  d^g  for,  and  yet  are  so  unworthy  as  not  to  live  according  to  its 
institution.  It  were  a  rare  felicity  if  every  good  cause  could  be  man- 
aged by  good  men  only ;  but  we  have  found  thai  evil  men  have  spoiled 
a  good  cause,  but  never  that  a  good  cause  made  those  evil  men  good 
and  holy.  If  the  governor  of  Samaria  had  crucified  Simon  Magus 
for  receiving  christian  baptism,  he  had  no  more  died  a  martyr  than 
he  lived  a  saint  For  dying  is  not  enough,  and  dying  in  a  good 
cause  is  not  enough;  but  then  only  we  receive  the  crown  of  nuurtyr- 
dom,  when  our  death  is  the  seal  of  our  life,  and  our  life  is  a  con- 
tinual testimony  of  our  duty,  and  both  give  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  religion,  and  glorify -the  grace  of  God.  If  a  man  be 
gold,  the  fire  purges  him;  but  it  bums  him  if  he  be,  like  stubble, 
cheap,  light,  and  useless.  For  martyrdom  is  the  consummation  of 
love ;  but  then  it  must  be  supposed  that  ttus  ^race  must  have  had 
its  beginning,  and  its  several  stages  and  penods,  and  must  have 
passed  through  labour  to  zeal,  through  all  the  regions  of  duty  to  the 
perfections  of  sufferings.  And  therefore  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  observe 
how  some  emptv  soms  will  please  themselves  with  being  of  such 
a  religion,  or  such  a  cause ;  and  though  they  dishonour  their  rdigion, 
or  weigh  down  the  cause  with  the  prejudice  of  sin,  believe  all  is 
swallowed  up  bv  one  honourable  name,  or  the  appellative  of  one  vir- 
tue. If  God  had  forbid  nothing  but  heresv  and  treason,  then  to 
have  been  a  loyal  man,  or  of  a  good  belief,  haa  been  enough :  but  He 
that  forbad  rebellion,  forbids  also  swearing  and  covetonsness,  rapine 
and  oppression,  lying  and  cmelty.  And  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a 
man  not  only  to  spend  his  time,  and  his  wealth,  and  his  monev,  and 
his  friends,  upon  his  lust,  but  to  spend  his  sufferings  too,  to  let  the 
canker-worm  of  a  deadly  sin  devour  his  martyrdom.  He  therefore 
that  suffers  in  a  good  cause,  let  him  be  sure  to  walk  worthy  of  that 
honour  to  which  God  hath  called  him;  let  him  first  deny  his  sins, 
and  then  '  denv  himsdf  V  aiici  then  he  may  '  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  Christ ;  ever  remembering,  that  no  man  pleases  Gk)d  in  his 
death  who  hath  walked  perversely  in  his  life. 
2.  He  that  suffers  in  a  cause  of  God  must  be  indifferent  what  the 

'  [With  this  whole  page,  compare  p.  205  supr.]  «  [Matt  xti.  24.] 
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instance  be,  so  that  he  may  serve  God.  I  say,  he  must  be  indifTerent 
in  the  cause,  so  it  be  a  cause  of  (Jod ;  and  indifferent  in  the  suffer- 
ing, so  it  be  of  Gk)d's  appointment.  For  some  men  have  a  natural 
aversation  to  some  vices  or  virtues,  and  a  natural  affection  to  others. 
One  man  will  die  for  lus  friend,  and  another  will  die  for  his  money : 
some  men  hate  to  be  a  rebel,  and  will  die  for  their  prince;  but  tempt 
them  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  the  church  in  which  they  were  bap- 
tized, and  in  whose  communion  they  look  for  heaven,  and  then  they 
are  tempted,  and  fall  away.  Or  if  Ood  hath  chosen  the  cause  for 
them,  and  they  have  accepted  it,  yet  themselves  will  choose  the  suf- 
fering. Sight  or  wrong,  some  men  will  not  endure  a  prison ;  and 
some  that  can,  yet  choose  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden,  the  pollu- 
tion and  stain  of  a  sin,  rather  than  lose  their  money;  and  some  had 
rather  die  twice  than  lose  their  estates  once.  In  this  our  rule  is 
easy  :  let  us  choose  God,  and  let  Qod  choose  aU  the  rest  for  us ;  it 
being  indifferent  to  us  whether  by  poverty  or  shame,  by  a  lingering 
or  a  sudden  death,  by  the  hands  of  a  tyrant  prince,  or  the  despised 
hands  of  a  base  usurper  or  a  rebel,  we  receive  the  crown,  and  do 
honour  to  Qod  and  to  religion. 

8.  Whoever  suffer  in  a  cause  of  God  from  the  hands  of  cruel  and 
unreasonable  men,  let  them  not  be  too  forward  to  prognosticate  evil 
and  death  to  their  enemies ;  but  let  them  solace  themselves  in  the 
assurance  of  the  divine  justice  by  general  consideration,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, pray  for  them  that  are  our  persecutors.  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  God^  against  the  IVrians,  and  because 
he  destroyed  that  city,  God  rewarded  him  with  the  spoil  of  Egypt : 
and  it  is  not  always  certain  that  God  will  be  angiy  with  every  man 
by  whose  hand  afiuction  comes  upon  us.  And  sometimes  two  armies 
have  met,  and  fought,  and  the  wisest  man  amongst  them  could  not 
say  that  either  of  the  princes  had  prevaricated  either  the  laws  of 
God  or  of  nations;  and  yet,  it  may  be,  some  superstitious,  easy, 
and  half-witted  people  of  either  side  wonder  that  their  enemies  live 
so  long.  And  there  are  very  many  cases  of  war  concerning  which 
God  hath  declared  nothing :  and  although  in  such  cases  ne  that 
yields  and  quits  his  title  rather  than  his  charity  and  the  care  of  so 
many  lives,  is  the  wisest  and  the  best  man ;  yet  if  neither  of  them 
will  do  so,  let  us  not  decree  judgments  from  neaven  in  cases  where 
we  have  no  word  from  heaven,  and  thunder  from  our  tribunals  where 
no  voice  of  God  hath  declared  the  sentence.  But  in  such  cases 
where  there  is  an  evident  tyranny  or  injustice,  let  us  do  like  the  good 
Samaritan,  who  dressed  the  wounded  man,  but  never  pursued  the 
thief;  let  us  do  charity  to  the  aflBicted,  and  bear  the  cross  with 
nobleness,  and  'look  up  to  Jesus,  who  endured  the  cross,  and  de- 
spised the  shame* :'  but  let  us  not  take  upon  us  the  office  of  God, 
who  will  judge  the  nations  righteously,  and  when  He  hath  delivered 

»  [Ezek.  xxix.  17-200  •  [Heb.  xiL  2.] 
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up  our  bodies  will  rescue  our  souls  from  the  hands  of  unrighteous 
judges.  I  remember  in  the  story  that  Plutarch^  tells  concerning  the 
soul  of  Thespesius^  that  it  met  with  a  prophetic  genius  who  told  him 
many  things  that  should  happen  afterwards  in  the  world;  and  the 
strangest  of  all  was  this^  That  there  should  be  a  king^  qui  bonus  cum 
nt,  t^rannide  vitam  Jmiet,  '  an  excellent  prince  and  a  good  man 
should  be  put  to  death  by  a  rebel  and  usurping  power:'  and  yet 
that  prophetic  soul  could  not  teU  that  those  rebels  should  within 
three  years  die  miserable  and  accursed  deaths.  And  in  that  great 
prophecy  recorded  by  St.  Paul'*,  "  That  in  the  last  days  perilous 
times  should  come,  and  men  should  he  traitors  and  selfish,  having 
forms  of  ffodliness,  and  creeping  into  houses ;"  yet  he  could  not  teU 
us  when  these  men  shoald  come  to  final  shame  and  ruin ;  only  by  a 
general  signification  he  gave  this  sign  of  comfort  to  God's  persecuted 
servants;  "but  they  shall  proceed  no  further,  for  their  foUy  shall  be 
manifest  to  all  men';''  that  is,  at  long  running  they  shall  shame 
themselves,  and  "for  the  elecfs  sake  those  days  of  evil  shall  be 
shortenedy."  But  you  and  I  may  be  dead  first;  and  therefore  only 
remember  that  they  that  with  a  credulous  heart  and  a  loose  tongue 
are  too  decretory  and  enunciative  of  speedy  judgments  to  their  ene- 
mies, turn  their  religion  into  revenge,  and  therefore  do  believe  it  will 
be  so  because  they  vehemently  desire  it  should  be  so ;  which  all  wise 
and  good  men  ought  to  suspect,  as  less  agreeing  with  that  charity 
which  overcomes  m  the  sins  and  all  the  evils  of  the  world,  and  sits 
down  and  rests  in  glory. 

4.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  by  thinking  how  much  you  are  afilicted, 
but  consider  how  much  you  make  of  it:  for  reflex  acts  upon  the 
sufiering  itself  can  lead  to  nothing  but  to  pride,  or  to  impatience; 
to  temptation,  or  apostasy.  He  that  measures  the  grains  and  scru- 
ples of  his  persecution  will  soon  sit  down  and  call  for  ease  or  for  a 
reward;  will  think  the  time  long  or  his  burden  great ;  will  be  apt  to 
complain  of  his  condition,  or  set  a  greater  value  upon  his  person. 
Look  not  back  upon  him  that  strikes  thee,  but  upward  to  God  that 
supports  thee,  and  forward  to  the  crown  that  is  set  before  thee :  and 
then  consider,  if  the  loss  of  thy  estate  hath  taught  thee  to  despise 
the  world?  whether  thy  poor  fortune  hath  made  thee  poor  in  spirit? 
and  if  thy  uneasy  prison  sets  thy  soul  at  liberty,  and  knocks  off  the 
fetters  of  a  worse  captivity.  Por  then  the  rod  of  suffering  turns  into 
crowns  and  sceptres,  when  every  suffering  is  a  precept,  and  eveiy 
change  of  condition  produces  a  holy  resolution,  and  the  state  of  sor- 
rows makes  the  resolution  actual  and  habitual,  permanent  and  per- 
severing. Por  as  the  silk-worm  eateth  itself  out  of  a  seed  to  become 
a  little  worm ;  and  there  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  mulberries,  it  grows 
till  its  coat  be  off,  and  then  works  itself  into  a  house  of  silk ;  then 
casting  its  pearly  seeds  for  the  young  to  breed,  it  leaveth  its  silk  for 


■1 


De  8er.  num.  rind.,  torn.  viiL  p.  241.]  «  [2  Tim.  liL  9.] 
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man^  and  dieth  all  white  and  winged  in  the  shape  of  a  flying  crea- 
ture: so  is  the  progress  of  souls.  When  they  are  regenerate  by 
baptism^  and  have  cast  off  their  first  stains  and  the  skin  of  worldly 
vanities,  by  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  scriptures,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
vine,  and  the  joys  of  the  sacrament,  thev  encircle  themselves  in  the 
rich  garments  of  holy  and  virtuous  habits;  then  by  leaving  their 
blood,  which  is  the  church's  seed*,  to  raise  up  a  new  generation  to 
God,  they  leave  a  blessed  memory,  and  fair  example,  and  are  them- 
selves turned  into  angels,  whose  felicity  is  to  do  uie  wiH  of  God,  as 
their  employments  was  in  this  world  to  suffer  it.  Fia6  voluntas  tua, 
is  our  daily  prayer,  and  that  is  of  a  passive  signification;  'Thy  will 
be  done'  upon  us ;  and  if  from  thence  also  we  translate  it  into  an 
active  sense,  and  by  suffering  evils  increase  in  our  aptnesses  to  do 
well,  we  have  done  the  work  of  Christians,  and  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  martyrs. 

5.  Let  our  suffering  be  entertained  by  a  direct  election,  not  by 
collateral  aids  and  fantastic  assistances.  It  is  a  good  refreshment  to 
a  weak  spirit  to  suffer  in  good  company :  and  so  Fhocion*  encou- 
raged a  timorous  Greek,  condemned  to  die ;  and  he  bid  him  be  con- 
fident, because  that  he  was  to  die  with  Phocion:  and  when  forty 
martyrs  in  Gappadocia^  suffered,  and  that  a  soldier  standing  by  came 
and  supplied  the  place  of  the  one  apostate,  who  fell  from  his  crown 
being  overcome  with  pain,  it  added  warmth  to  the  frozen  confessors, 
and  turned  them  into  consummate  martyrs.  But  if  martyrdom  were 
but  a  fantastic  thing,  or  relied  upon  vain  accidents  and  irregular 
chances,  it  were  then  very  necessary  to  be  assisted  by  images  of 
tilings,  and  any  thing  less  than  the  proper  instruments  of  religion : 
but  since  it  is  the  greatest  action  of  the  religion,  and  relies  upon  the 
most  excellent  promises,  and  its  formality  is  to  be  an  action  of  love, 
and  nothing  is  more  firmly  chosen  (by  an  after^election  at  least)  than 
an  act  of  love;  to  support  martyrdom,  or  the  Anty  of  sufferings,  by 
false  arches  and  exterior  circumstances,  is  to  build  a  tower  upon  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  or  to  set  up  a  wooden  ladder  to  dimb  up  to  hea- 
ven; the  soul  cannot  attain  so  huge  and  unimi^nable  febcities  by 
chance  and  iostruments  of  fancy.  And  let  no  man  hope  to  glorify 
God  and  go  to  heaven  by  a  life  of  sufferings,  unless  he  first  begin  in 
the  love  of  God,  and  from  thence  derive  his  choice,  his  patience, 
and  confidence,  in  the  causes  of  virtue  and  religion,  like  beams,  and 
warmth,  and  influence,  from  the  body  of  the  sun.  Some  there  are 
that  fall  under  the  burden  when  they  are  pressed  hard,  because  they 
use  not  the  proper  instruments  in  fortifying  the  will  in  patience  and 
resignation,  but  endeavour  to  lighten  the  burden  in  imagination; 
and  when  these  temporaiy  supporters  fail,  the  building  that  relies 
upon  them  rushes  into  coldness,  recidivation,  and  lukewarmness :  and, 

>  [Semen  est  sanffois  chzutianomm.     torn.  iy.  p.  857.] 
— Tert  ApoL  ad  fiiLj  *  [S.  Basil,  hom.  xiz.  in  xl.  martyr. 

*  [Plat,  in  vit  Phocion.,  cap.  xzxyL     {  7.  torn,  ii  p.  154] 
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among  all  instances,  that  of  the  main  question  of  the  text  is  of  great- 
est power  to  abuse  imprudent  and  less  severe  persons. 

Nullos  ease  Beos,  inane  ccelum, 
Affirmat  Selios ;  probatque,  quod  so 
Factum,  dum  negat  hoc,  ridet  beatum^ 

When  men  choose  a  good  cause  upon  confidence  that  an  ill  one 
cannot  thrive,  that  is,  not  for  the  love  of  virtue  or  duty  to  Ood,  but 
for  profit  and  secular  interests,  they  are  easily  lost  when  they  see  the 
wickedness  of  the  enemy  to  swell  up  by  impunity  and  success  to  a 
greater  evil;  for  they  have  not  learned  to  diistinguish  a  great  grow- 
ing sin  from  a  thriving  and  prosperous  fortune. 

Ulla  Bi  juriB  tibi  pejerati 

Pcena,  Barine,  nocuiaset  unquara ; 

Dente  li  nigro  fieres,  rel  uno 

Turpior  ungui ; 
Credeiem  *. 

They  that  believe  and  choose  because  of  idle  fears  and  unreason- 
able fancies,  or  by  mistaking  the  accounts  of  a  man  for  the  measures 
of  Ood,  or  dare  not  commit  treason  for  fear  of  being  blasted;  may 
come  to  be  tempted  when  thqr  see  a  sinner  thrive,,  and  are  scandal- 
ized all  the  way  if  they  die  before  him;  or  thej  may  come  to  receive 
some  accidental  hardnesses;  and  every  thing  m  the  world  may  spoil 
such  persons,  and  blast  their  resolutions.  Take  in  all  the  aids  you 
can,  and  if  the  fancy  of  the  standers-by,  or  the  hearing  a  cock 
crow%  can  add  any  collateral  aids  to  thy  weakness,  refuse  it  not : 
but  let  thy  state  of  sufferings  begin  with  choice,  and  be  confirmed 
with  knowledge,  and  rely  upon  love,  and  the  aids  of  God,  and  the 
expectations  of  heaven,  and  the  present  sense  of  duty ;  and  then  the 
action  wiU  be  as  glorious  in  the  event  as  it  is  prudent  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  religious  in  the  prosecution. 

6.  Lastly,  when  God  hath  brought  thee  into  Christ's  school,  and 
entered  thee  into  a  state  of  sufferings,  remember  the  advantages  of 
that  state :  consider  how  unsavoury  the  things  of  the  world  appear 
to  thee  when  thou  art  under  the  arrest  of  death;  remember  with 
what  comforts  the  Spirit  of  God  assists  thy  spirit ;  set  down  in  thy 
heart  all  those  entercourses  which  happen  between  God  and  thy  own 
soul,  the  sweetnesses  of  religion,  the  vanity  of  sin's  appearances,  thy 
newly-entertained  resolutions,  thy  longings  after  heaven,  and  all  the 
things  of  God.  And  if  God  finishes  uij  persecution  with  death, 
proceed  in  them :  if  He  restores  thee  to  the  light  of  the  world  and 
a  temporal  refreshment,  change  but  the  scene  of  sufieiings  into  an 

'  [MarL,  lib.  iy.  ep.  21.]  '  gaUi  sonitum  ingentem  semper  y^im  la- 

'  L^or.  od.  iL  8.  bn.  1.]  crymarum  efiudisse  Petrum,  adeo  ut  ora 

*  [In  allusion  perhaps  to  that  whicb  lacrymis  rigata  semper  madescerent — 

Is  recorded  copceming  St  Peter ; — Fama  Sanctorius  in  Tit.  S.  Petri,  in  Act  sanett 

tenet,  post  conceptum  illud  scelus,  in-  Holland.  Jun.  xxiz. — See '  Life  of  Christ,' 

fauftamque    c«ca  in  nocte  Tocem,  ad  part  iii  sect  15.  {  23.  toL  iL  p.  610.] 
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active  life,  and  converse  with  God  upon  the  same  principles  on  which 
in  thy  state  of  sufferings  thou  dost  build  all  the  parts  of  duty.  If 
God  restores  thee  to  thy  estate,  be  not  less  in  love  with  heaven,  nor 
more  in  love  with  the  world ;  let  thy  spirit  be  now  as  humble,  as 
before  it  was  broken :  and  to  whatsoever  degree  of  sobriety  or  aus- 
terity thy  suffering  condition  did  enforce  thee,  if  it  may  be  turned 
into  virtue,  when  God  restores  thee,  because  then  it  was  necessary 
thou  shouldest  entertain  it  by  an  after-choice,  do  it  now  also  by  a 
pre-election;  that  thou  mayest  say  with  David',  "It  is  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afflicted,  for  thereby  I  have  learned  Thy  command- 
ments/^ And  Paphnutius  did  not  do  his  soul  more  advantage 
when  he  lost  his  nght  eye^  aiid  suffered  his  left  Knee  to  be  cut  for 
Christianity  and  the  cause  of  God,  than  that  in  the  da^s  of  Ck)nstan- 
tine  and  the  church's  peace  he  lived  not  in  the  toleration,  but  in  the 
active  piety  of  a  martyr's  condition ;  not  now  a  confessor  of  the  fedth 
only,  but  of  the  charity  of  a  Christian.  We  may  every  one  live  to 
have  need  of  these  rules ;  and  I  do  not  at  all  tmnk  it  safe  to  pray 
against  it,  but  to  be  armed  for  it :  and  to  whatsoever  degree  of  suf- 
ferings GK)d  shall  call  us,  we  see  what  advantages  God  intends  for 
us,  and  what  advantages  we  ourselves  may  make  of  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  use  of  all  the  former  discourse,  by  remov- 
ing it  a  little  further  even  into  its  utmost  spiritual  sense ;  which  the 
apostle  does  in  the  last  words  of  the  text;  *' If  the  righteous  scarcely 
be  saved,  where  shall  the  wicked  and  the  sinner  appear  ?" 

1.  These  words  are  taken  out  of  the  Proverbs\  according  to  the 
translation  of  the  LXX.  "If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  safe."  Where 
the  word  fjioAi;  implies  that  he  is  ssie,  but  by  intermedial  difficulties ; 
and  adC^TOL,  he  is  safe  in  the  midst  of  his  persecutions ;  they  may 
disturb  his  rest  and  discompose  his  fancy,  but  they  are  like  the  fiery 
chariot  to  Elias;  he  is  encircled  with  &re,  and  rare  circumstances 
and  strange  usages,  but  is  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  robe  of  flames. 
And  so  was  Noah  safe  when  the  flood  came ;  and  was  the  great  type 
and  instance  too  of  the  verification  of  this  proposition;  he  was 
6  bCKaios  and  biKOLoavvrjs  K7Jpv(,  he  was  put  into  a  strange  condition, 
perpetually  wandering,  shut  up  in  a  prison  of  wood,  living  upon 
faith,  having  never  had  the  experience  of  being  safe  in  floods.  And 
so  have  I  oiten  seen  young  and  unskilful  persons  sitting  in  a  little 
boat,  when  every  little  wave  sporting  aljout  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  every  motion  and  dancing  of  the  barge,  seemed  a  danger,  and 
made  them  cling  fast  upon  their  fellows ;  and  yet  all  the  while  they 
were  as  safe  as  if  they  sate  under  a  tree  while  a  gentle  wind  shaked 
the  leaves  into  a  refreshment  and  a  cooling  shade :  and  the  unskil- 
ful, unexjjerienced  Christian  shrieks  out  whenever  his  vessel  shakes, 
thinking  it  always  a  danger  that  the  watery  pavement  is  not  stable 
and  resident  like  a  rock;  and  yet  all  his  danger  is  in  himself,  none 

'  [P».  cKix.  71.]  »  [Theodoret,  H.  E,  L  7.]  *  [Chap.  id.  31.] 
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at  all  from  without :  for  be  is  indeed  moving  upon  the  waters,  bat 
fastened  to  a  rock ;  faith  is  his  foundation,  and  hope  is  his  anchor, 
and  death  is  bis  harbour,  and  Christ  is  his  pilot,  and  heaven  is  his 
country ;  and  all  the  evils  of  poverty  or  a&onts,  of  tribunals  and  evil 

{'udges,  of  fears  and  sadder  apprehraisions,  are  but  like  the  loud  wind 
)lowing  from  the  right  point,  they  make  a  noise,  and  drive  faster  to 
the  harbour;  and  if  we  do  not  leave  the  ship,  and  leap  into  the  sea; 
quit  the  interests  of  religion,  and  run  to  the  securities  of  the  world; 
cut  our  cables,  and  dissolve  our  hopes;  grow  impatient^  and  hug  a 
wave,  and  die  in  its  embraces;  we  are  as  safe  it  sea,  safer  in  the 
storm  wliieh  Gk)d  sends  us^  than  in  a  calm  when  we  are  befriended 
with  the  world. 

£.  But  ijl6Ki,s  may  also  signiJ^  raro;  'if  the  righteous  is  'seldom' 
safe :'  which  implies  that  sometimes  he  is,  even  in  a. temporal  sense. 
God  sometimes  sends  halcyon  days  to  His  church,  and  when  He 
promised  'kings-  and  queens  to  be  their  nurses V  He  intended  it  for 
a  blessing;  and  yet  tim  blessing  does  oftentimes  so  ill  succeed^  that 
it  is  the  greater  blessing  of  the  two  not  to  give  us  that  blessing  too 
freely.  But  fjwfXis,  this  is  'scarcelj^'  done;  and  yet  sometimes  it  is, 
and  Qod  sometimes  refreshes  languishing  piety  with  such  arguments 
as  comply  with  our  infirmities :  and  though  it  be  a  shame  to  us  to 
need  such  allectives  and  in&nt-gaudS|  such  which  the  heathen  world 
and  the  first  rudiments  of  the  israehtes  did  need;  God,  who  pities 
us,  and  will  be  wanting  m  nothing  to  us,  as  He  corroborates  our 
willing  spirits  with  proper  entertainments,  so  also  He  supports  our 
weak  flesh,  and  not  only  cheers  an  afiBicted  soul  with  beams  of 
light  and  antepasts  and  earnests  of  glory,  but  is  kind  also  to  our 
man  of  flesh  and  weakness ;  and  to  this  purpose  He  sends  thunder- 
bolts from  heaven  upon  evil  men,  dividing  their  tongues,  infatuating 
their  counsels,  cursing  their  posterity,  and  ruining  their  families. 


>  lUXoTff  ST  oSrt 


*H  r&w  y§  ffToarhp  c&pirK  ianUKtaw,  1^  Jyt  rtiYOS, 


'sometimes  God  destroys  their  armies  or  their  strong  holds,  some- 
times breaks  their  ships/  But  tins  happens  either  for  the  weakness 
of  some  of  Hi^  servants,  and  their  too  great  aptness  to  be  offended  at 
a  prosperous  iniquity,  or  when  He  will  not  suffer  the  evil  to  grow  too 
great,  or  for  some  end  of  His  providence ;  and  yet  if  this  should  be 
very  often,  or  last  long,  God  knows  the  danger,  and  we  should  feel 
the  inconvenience.  Of  all  the  types  of  Christ,  only  Joshua  and  Solo- 
mon were  noted  to  be  generally  prosperous  :  and  yet  the  fortune  of 
the  first  was  to  be  in  perpetual  war  and  danger;  but  the  other  was 
as  himself  could  wish  it,  rich,  and  peacefal,  and  powerfrd,  and  health- 
ful, and  learned,  and  bdoyed^  and  strong;  and  amorous^  and  voluptu- 

1  [U  zliz.  28.]  k  [Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Di.  i.  243.] 
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ous,  and  so  he  fell;  and  though  bis  &11  was,  yet  his  recoveiy  was 
not,  upon  record. 

And  vet  the  worst  of  evils  that  happen  to  the  godly,  is  better,  tem- 
porally better,  than  the  greatest  extmial  felicibr  of  the  wicked :  that 
in  all  senses  the  question  may  be  considerable  and  aigumentative, 
"  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  appear?" 
If  it  be  hard  with  good  men,  with  the  evil  it  shall  be  far  worse.  But 
see  the  difference.  The  godly  man  is  timorous,  and  yet  safe ;  tossed 
by  the  seas,  bxlA  yet  safe  at  anchor;  impaired  by  evU  accidents,  and 
righted  b^^ divine  comforts;  made  sad  with  a  black  doud,  and  re- 
freshed with  a  more  gentle  influence ;  abused  by  the  world,  and  yet 
an  heir  of  heaven;  hated  bv  men,  and  beloved  by  God;  loses  one 
house,  and  gets  a  hundred;  he  quits  a  convenient  lodging-room,  and 

Jurchases  a  glorious  country;  is  forsaken  by  his  friends,  but  never 
y  a  ^od  conscience ;  he  fares  hardly,  and  sleeps  sweetly ;  he  flies 
from  his  enemies,  but  hath  no  distractmg  fears :  he  is  full  of  thought, 
but  of  no  amazement;  it  is  his  business  to  be  troubled,  and  his  por- 
tion to  be  comforted ;  he  hath  nothing  to  afflict  him,  but  the  loss  of 
that  which  might  be  his  danger,  but  can  never  be  his  good ;  and  in 
the  recompense  of  this  he  ham  God  for  his  father,  Christ  for  his  cap- 
tain, the  Holy  Ghost  for  his  supporter;  so  that  he  shall  have  all  the 
good  which  God  can  give  him,  and  of  all  that  good  he  hath  the  holy 
Trinity  for  an  earnest  and  a  ^e  for  his  maintenance  at  the  present, 
and  ms  portion  to  all  etermtv.  But  though  Paul  and  Silas  sing 
psalms  in  prison,  and  under  the  hangman's  whips,  and  in  an  earth- 

3uake ;  yet  neither  the  jailor  nor  the  persecutmg  ma^trates  could 
0  so.  I^or  the  prospmty  of  the  wicked  is  like  a  wmter's  sun,  or 
the  joy  of  a  condemned  drunkard;  it  is  a  forgetfulness  of  his  present 
danger,  and  his  future  sorrows,  nothing  but  imaginary  arts  of  inad- 
vertency :  he  sits  in  the  gates  of  the  cily,  and  judges  others,  and  is 
condemned  himself;  he  is  honoured  by  the  passers  by,  and  is  thought 
happy,  but  he  sighs  deeply ;  '  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  cannot  tell 
who  shall  gather  them' ;'  he  commands  an  army,  and  is  himself  a 
slave  to  his  passioiis ;  he  sleeps  because  he  needs  it,  and  starts  from 
his  uneasy  pillows  which  his  thoughtful  head  hath  discomposed; 
when  he  is  waking  he  dreams  of  greatness,  when  he  sleeps  he  dreams 
of  spectres  and  illusions ;  he  spoils  a  poor  man  of  his  lamb,  and  him- 
self of  his  innocence  and  peace ;  and  m  evety  unjust  purchase  himself 
is  the  greatest  loser ; 

Kai  Tf  tr/uKpbv  ihy,  r6  y*  lirdxyoHrty  0(\ok  ^op  ■• 

for  just  upon  his  oppression  or  injustice,  he  is  turned  a  devil,  and 
God's  enemy,  a  wolf  to  his  brother,  a  greedv  admirer  of  the  baits  of 
fishes  and  the  bread  of  dogs ;  he  is  unsafe  by  reason  of  his  sin :  for 
he  hath  against  him  the  displeasure  of  God,  th^  justice  of  the  laws. 


[Ps.  xzzix.  6.]  B  Hesiod.  [0pp.  et  Di  i  S5«.] 
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the  shame  of  the  sin,  the  revenge  of  the  injured  person;  and  God  and 
men,  the  laws  of  nations  and  private  societies,  stand  upon  their  de- 
fence against  this  man :  he  is  unsafe  in  his  rest,  amazed  in  his  danger, 
troubled  in  his  labours,  weary  in  his  change,  esteemed  a  base  man, 
disgraced  and  scorned,  feared  and  hated,  flattered  and  derided,  watched 
and  suspected,  and,  it  may  be,  dies  in  the  middle  of  his  purchase^ 
and  at  the  end  is  a  fool,  and  leaves  a  curse  to  his  posterity. 

'  he  leaves  a  generation  of  blacker®  children  behind  him  /  so  the  poet 

describes  the  cursedness  of  their  posterity:  and  their  memory  sits 

down  to  eternal  ages  in  dishonour.    And  by  this  time  let  them  cast 

up  their  accounts,  and  see  if  of  all  their  violent  purchases  they  carry 

any  thing  with  them  to  the  grave  but  sin,  and  a  guilty  conscience, 

and  a  polluted  soul;  the  anger  of  God,  and  the  shame  of  men. 

And  what  help  shall  all  those  persons  give  to  thee  in  thy  flames,  who 

divided  and  scattered  that  estate  for  which  thou  diedst  for  ever  P 

Audire  est  oper»  pretiam,  proeedere  reete 
Qui  moechis  non  Tultis,  ut  omni  parte  laborent ; 
Utque  niis  multo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 
Atque  h»c  ran,  cadat  dura  inter  sspe  pe^icla^ 

And  let  but  a  sober  answerer  tell  me  if  any  thing  in  tlie  world  be 
more  distant  either  from  goodness  or  happiness,  than  to  scatter  the 
plague  of  an  accursed  soul  upon  our  dearest  children ;  .to  make  an 
universal  curse;  to  be  the  fountain  of  a  mischief;  to  be  such  a  per- 
son whom  our  children  and  nephews^  shall  hate,  and  despise,  and 
curse,  when  they  groan  under  the  burden  of  that  plague  which  their 
fathers'  sins  brought  upon  the  family.  If  there  were  no  other 
account  to  be  given,  it  were  highly  enough  to  verify  the  intent  of  my 
text;  'K  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved'  or  escape  God's  angry 
stroke,  the  wickS  must  needs  be  infinitely  more  miserable. 

EXffy',  fiir*  4fibs  vlhs,  ^v-ff^r  KOKhw  Mpn  ZUtuow 

'neither  I  nor  my  son,'  said  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  poets",  'would 
be  virtuous,  if  to  be  a  just  person  were  all  one  as  to  oe  miserable.' 
No,  not  only  in  the  end  of  affairs  and  at  sunset,  but  all  the  daylong, 
the  godly  man  is  happy,  and  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  is  very 
miserable. 

PeUitnr  a  populo  victus  Cato ;  tzistior  ille  eat 
Qui  vicit,  fascesque  pudet  rapuisse  Catoni : 
Namque  hoc  dedecus  est  populi,  morumque  mina. 
Non  homo  pulsus  erat ;  sed  in  nno  victa  potestas 
Romanumque  decns*. 

And  there  needs  no  other  argument  to  be  added  but  this  one  great 

■  [Hesiod.  Opp.  et  Di.  i.  282.]  «  [Vid.  p.  857,  note  c  snpr.] 

•  [So  the  author  translated  his  own  '  [...  esse  reliin,  ...  quoniam  ...] 

readine,  of  fumporifm.']      '  *  [Hcsiod.  Opp.  et  Di.  L  268.] 

P  [Hor.  sat.  i.  2.  lin.  «7.]  '  [Petron.,  cap.  cxix.  liiu  45.  p.  663.J 
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testimony ;  that  though  the  godly  are  afiBicted  and  persecuted,  yet 
even  they  are  blessed,  and  the  persecutors  are  the  most  unsafe.  They 
are  essentially  happy  whom  affliction  cannot  make  miserable, 

Quis  curam  neget  esse  te  deorum. 
Propter  quem  fuit  innocens  ruixia*f 

but  turns  into  their  advantages :  and  that's  the  state  of  the  godly.  And 
they  are  most  intolerably  accursed,  who  have  no  portions  in  the  bless- 
ings of  eternity,  and  yet  cannot  have  comfort  in  the  present  purchases 
of  their  sin,  to  whom  even  their  sunshine  brings  a  dirought,  and  their 
fairest  is  their  foulest  weather :  and  thaf  s  the  portion  of  the  sinner 
and  the  ungodly.  The  godly  are  not  made  unhappy  by  their  sorrows : 
and  the  wicked  are  such  whom  prosperity  itself  cannot  make  fortunate. 

8.  And  yet  after  all  this  it  is  but  ixoXis  a-taCerai,  not  fi6)as  o-o)^- 
ceraL,  he  '  'scapes  but  hardly'  here :  it  will  be  well  enough  with  him 
hereafter.  Isaac  digged  three  wells.  The  first  was  called  '  Conten- 
tion ;'  for  he  drank  the  waters  of  strife,  and  digged  the  well  with  his 
sword.  The  second  well  was  not  altogether  so  hard  a  purchase,  he 
got  it  with  some  trouble ;  but  that  being  over,  he  had  some  room, 
and  his  fortune  swelled,  and  he  called  his  well '  Enlai^ment*.'  But 
his  third  he  called  ^  Abundance  /  and  then  he  dipped  his  foot  in  oil, 
and  drank  freely  as  out  of  a  river.  Every  good  man  first '  sows  in 
tears/  he  first  drinks  of  the  bottle  of  his  own  tears,  sorrow  and 
trouble,  labour  and  disquiet,  strivings  and  temptations :  but  if  they 
pass  tbrough  a  torrent,  and  that  virtue  becomes  easy  and  habitual, 
they  find  their  hearts  enlarged  and  made  sprightly  by  the  visitations 
of  Qod,  and  refreshment  of  His  spirit;  and  then  their  hearts  are 
enlarged,  they  know  how  to  gather  the  down  and  softnesses  from  the 
sharpest  thistles. 

Tfjs  5'  &pCT^f  iZp&ra  $to\  vpowdpoiBtv  f^jcoy 
*A$dyaTor  fieucphs  Zh  Ktd  6p$ios  otfios  hr*  oMiVf 

At  first  we  cannot  serve  Ood  but  by  passions  and  doing  violence  to 
all  our  wilder  inclinations,  and  sufimng  the  violence  of  tyrants  and 
unjust  persons ; 

The  second  days  of  virtue  are  pleasant  and  easy  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  appendent  labours.  But  when  the  Christian's  last  pit 
is  digged,  when  he  is  descended  to  his  gravCj  and  finished  his 
state  of  sorrows  and  sufifering;  then  God  opens  the  river  of 
abundance,  the  rivers  of  life  and  never  ceasing  ^licities.  And  this 
is  that  which  Ood  promised  to  His  people,  "  I  hid  My  face  from  thee 

■  [Mart,  lib.  L  ep.  83.  lin.  10.]  The  editor  can  find  no    authority  for 

*  [The  three  wells  are  called  in  the  Taylor's  reading,  which  was  probably  an 

Heb.— pby,  naofe'.  niahl  errorofmemory.] 
LXX.-k'icr«,VxV«,  tftpuWo.  "  ^^""^  tOpP-  et  Di.  L  287.] 

Vnlg. — Calumnla,  Inimicitiae,  Latitudo. 
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for  a  moment,  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on 
thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  redeemer  v'  So  much  as  moments  are  ex- 
ceeded by  eternity,  and  the  sighing  of  a  man  by  the  joys  of  an  angel, 
and  a  salutary  frown  by  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  a  few  groans 
by  the  infinite  and  et^al  hallelujahs;  so  much  are  the  sorrows  of 
the  godly  to  be  undervalued  in  re^>ect  of  what  is  deposited  for  them 
in  the  treasures  of  eternitv.  Their  sorrows  can  die,  but  so  cannot 
their  joys.  And  if  the  blessed  martyrs  and  confessors  were  asked 
concerning  their  past  sufferings,  and  their  present  rest,  and  the  joys 
of  their  certain  expectation,  you  should  hear  them  gloiy  in  nothing 
but  in  the  mercies  of  Ghxl,  and  'in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 
Eveiy  chain  is  a  ray  of  light,  and  everv  prison  is  a  palace,  and  every 
loss  is  the  purchase  of  a  kingdom,  and  every  aflront  in  the  cause  of 
God  is  an  eternal  honour,  and  every  day  of  sorrow  is  a  thousand 
years  of  comfort,  multiplied  with  a  never  ceasing  numeration ;  days 
without  night,  joys  without  sorrow,  sanctity  without  sin,  charity 
without  stab,  possession  without  fear,  society  without  envving, 
communication  of  joys  without  lessening :  and  they  shall  dwell 
in  a  blessed  country,  where  an  eneiOT  never  entered,  and  from 
*  whence  a  friend  never  went  away.  Well  might  David  say,  Htnea 
eecidemnt  mihi  in  praelarU^f  'the  cords'  of  my  tent,  my  ropes,  and 
the  sorrow  of  my  pilgrimage,  'fell  to  me  in  a  good  ground,  and  I 
have  a^  goodly  heritage.' — And  when  persecution  hews  a  man  down 
from  a*high  fortune  to  an  even  one,  or  from  thence  to  the  face  of  the 
earth,  or  from  thence  to  the  grave;  a  good  man  is  but  preparing  for 
a  crown,  and  the  tyrant  does  but  first  knock  off  the  fetters  of  the 
soul,  the  manacles  of  passion  and  desire,  sensual  loves  and  lower 
appetites :  and  if  God  suffers  him  to  finish  the  persecution,  then  he 
can  but  dismantle  the  soul's  prison,  and  let  the  soul  forth  to  fly  to 
the  mountains  of  rest :  and  all  the  intermedial  evils  are  but  like  the 
Persian  punishments^;  the  executioner  tore  off  their  hairs,  and  rent 
their  sillen  mantles,  and  discomposed  their  curious  dressings,  and 
lightly  touched  the  skin ;  yet  the  offender  cried  out  with  most  bitter 
exclamations,  while  his  fault  was  expiated  with  a  ceremony  and  with- 
out blood.  So  does  God  to  His  servants.  He  rends  their  upper  gar- 
ments, and  strips  them  of  their  unnecessary  wealth,  and  ties  them  to 
physic  and  salutary  discipline ;  and  they  cry  out  under  usages  which 
have  nothing  but  the  outward  sense  and  opinion  of  evil,  not  the  real 
substance.  But  if  we  would  take  the  measures  of  images,  we  must 
not  take  the  height  of  the  base,  but  the  proportion  of  the  members ; 
nor  yet  measure  the  estates  of  men  by  their  big-looking  supporter,  or 
the  circumstance  of  an  exterior  advantage,  but  by  its  proper  commen- 
suration  in  itself,  as  it  stands  in  its  order  to  eternity :  and  then  the 
ffodly  man  that  suffers  sorrow  and  persecution,  ought  to  be  relieved 
by  us,  but  needs  not  be  pitied  in  the  sum  of  affairs.  But  since  the 
two  estates  of  the  world  are  measured  by  time  and  by  eternity,  and 

Ts.  liv.  8.]  y  [Plut  de  ser.  num.  vindict,  torn. 

Ps.  xvL  6.]  Tiii.  p.  235.] 
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by  joy  and  sorroWj  and  no  man  shall  have  his  portions  of  joys 
.  durations ;  the  state  of  those  men  is  insupportably  miserable, 


divided ' 
in  both 

who  are  flatted  for  slaughter,  and  are  crowned  like  beasts  for  sacrifice ; 
who  are  feared  and  fear,  who  cannot  enjoy  their  purchases  but  by 
communications  with  others,  and  themselves  have  the  least  share, 
but  themselves  are  alone  in  the  misery  and  the  saddest  dangers,  and 
they  possess  the  whole  portions  of  sorrows ;  to  whom  their  prosperity 
gives  but  occasions  to  evil  counsels,  and  strength  to  do  mischief,  or 
to  nourish  a  serpent,  or  oppress  a  neighbour,  or  to  nurse  a  lust,  to 
increase  folly  and  treasure  up  calamity.  And  did  ever  any  man  see, 
or  story  teU^  that  any  tyrant  prince  kissed  his  rods  and  axes,  his 
sword  of  justice,  and  his  imperial  ensigns  of  power  ?  they  shine  like 
a  taper,  to  all  things  but  itself:  but  we  read  of  many  martyrs  who 
kissed  their  chains,  and  hugged  their  stakes,  and  saluted  their  hang- 
man with  great  endearments ;  and  yet,  abating  the  incursions  of  their 
seldom  sins,  these  are  their  great^t  evils;  and  such  they  are  with 
which  a  wise  and  a  good  man  may  be  in  love.  And  till  we  sinners 
and  ungodly  men  can  be  so  with  their  deep  groans  and  broken  sleeps, 
with  the  wrath  of  God  and  their  portions  of  etemiiy ;  till  they  can 
rejoice  in  death  and  long  for  a  resurrection,  and  with  dehght  and  a  ' 
greedy  hope  can  think  of  the  day  of  judgment;  we  must  conclude 
that  their  glass  gems  and  finest  pageantry,  their  splendid  outsides  and 
great  powers  of  evil,  cannot  make  amends  for  that  estate  of  ^nisenr 
which  is  their  portion  with  a  certainty  as  great  as  is  the  truth  of  God^ 
and  all  the  articles  of  the  christian  creed.  .  Miserable  men  are  they, 
who  cannot  be  blessed,  unless  there  be  no  day  of  judgment;  who 
must  perish,  unless  the  word  of  God  should  fail.  If  that  be  all  their 
hopes,  then  we  may  with  a  sad  spirit  and  a  soul  of  pity  enquire  into  the 
question  of  the  text,  "  Where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinner  appear  P'' 
Even  there  where  God's  face  shall  never  shine,  where  there  shall  be 
fire  and  no  light',  where  there  shall  be  no  angels  but  what  are  many 
thousand  years  ago  turned  into  devils,  where  no  good  man  shall  ever 
dwell,  and  from  whence  the  evil  and  the  accursed  shall  never  be  dis- 
missed. O  my  God,  let  my  soul  never  come  into  their  counsels,  nor 
lie  down  in  their  sorrows. 

•[Ct  S.  ChrysoBt  in  Heb.  hom.  L  §4.  ^x^y  iuur$ai,  teat  rh  furh  it^po^ymm 

tyoL  p.!!,  nvpiffrlvUfifKaltrK^os,-^  M4<reai,   wayrhs    eaydrov    x«^*'«^«P<»»' 

tt  wvp  4<rrtj  w&s  icol  ffK&ros  iortp;  'Opft  wlvvd  ifni<rw'   iyr^ow  rl  iarw,  «r«'  firrit 

5t4  x'^^^^f^"  ro^Tov  rh  mvp  iKum  ;  tw¥  t^i  o2irovfiln}f  &pipo4>6ifw  Kctrwcat^ 

ov  yitp  lx€i  ^f.     El  wvp  itrri,  tus  &c2  fitOa,  fvfyrt  dp&trrts  fihr*  dp^timu,  AAA* 

icaToifa(«« ;  *Op^s  tri  x^^^^^poif  ro6rov  i^  irX^eci  rwro^r^  po/xlf^ovrts  that  fi^you 

rvyx^*i ;    o*  y^   fffiiypvrai'    9tk  yhp  Th  yhp  trieSros  koI  rh  iJiOfiwh  oine  i^l^tr» 

70vro  Jiff$9cro¥  \4yerai.      *Kyy<yfifft»fit¥  o^  roitf    wK^iotf   hfuis    BtaywAvietty 

Toiww  taoy  iffrl  KOKhf  KwreucoutffBtu  Sia-  ijX  &s  /i6yos  rovro  wdurx»¥  cKcurros, 

vayrht,   irol   4y  aK&rtp  thcu,  koI  fivpia  oCrm  ^uuc^Urerm.     tl  5«  ffK^ot  0?J$fi 

olfJi^ftiyf  ical  fipvxtiv  rovs  6i6yrat,  «a2  koB*  iavri  toj  ^A*«^^pof  ^x^  koL  9op»^ 

firfik  Uo^wBau     Ei  yhp  tls  ZwiA»rHipt6v  ^«?•  ri  tarai  Apa,  Ihcu^  /Aerh  rw  (fk^ous 

Tif  ififikfietU  iyravOa  r&y  tirytyQs  Tt-  koI  o^vycu  rwravrcu  £ai  xa)  ifiTptiafioli 

epofi/iiyuy,  tV  9wrw9ltw  fiSyoy,  koX  rh  ly  —Compare  alao  Milton,  Tar.  lost,  L  G2.J 
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SERMON  XIl. 

THE  HEBCY  OF  THE  DIYIKE  JUDGHBKTS;  OB, 
god's  method  in  CT7BINO  SlliNEBS. 


EOMANS  ii.  4. 


Despises^  thou  the  riches  ofHU  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  hng^ 
suffering,  not  inowing  that  the  goodness  ^  God  leadeth  thee  to 
repentance  t 

F&OM  the  beginning  of  time  till  now^  all  effluxes  wluch  have  come 
from  Grod  have  oeen  nothing  but  emanations  of  His  goodness^  clothed 
in  variety  of  circumstances.  He  made  man  with  no  other  design 
than  that  man  should  be  hajqpy^  and  by  receiving  derivations  from 
His  fountain  of  mercy^  might  reflect  ^ory  to  Him,  And  therefore 
God,  making  man  for  His  own  glorv^  made  also  a  parade  for  man's 
use;  and  did  Inm  good,  to  invite  him  to  do  himsdf  a  greater :  fos 
God  gave  forth  demonstrations  of  His  power  by  instances  of  mercy, 
and  He  who  might  have  made  ten  thousand  worida  of  wonder  and 
prodigy,  and  created  man  with  faculties  able  only  to  stare  upon  and 
admire  those  mirades  of  mightiness,  did  choose  to  instance  His 
power  in  the  dfiisions  of  mercy,  that  at  the  same  instant  He  might 
represent  Himself  desirable  and  adorable,  in  all  the  capacities  of. 
amability;  that  is,  as  excellent  in  Himself,  and  profitable  to  us.  For 
as  the  sun  sends  forth  a  benign  and  gentk  influence  on  the  seed  of 
plants,  that  it  may  invite  form  the  active  and  plastic  power  from  its 
recess  and  secrecy,  that  by  rising  into  the  tallness  and  dimensions  of 
a  tree  it  may  still  receive  a  greater  and  more  refreshing  influence  from 
its  foster-father,  the  i>rince  of  all  the  bodies  of  light ;  and  in  all  these 
emanations  the  sun  itself  receives  no  advantage  but  the  honour  of 
doing  benefits :  so  doth  the  almighty  Father  of  all  the  creatures;  He 
at  first  sends  forth  His  blessings  upon  us,  that  we  by  using  them 
aright  should  make  ourselves  capable  of  greater;  while  the  giving 
glory  to  God,  and  doing  homage  to  Him,  are  nothing  for  His  advan- 
tage, but  only  for  ours ;  our  duties  towards  Him  being  like  vapours 
ascending  from  the  earth,  not  at  all  to  refresh  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
but  to  return  back  in  a  fruitful  and  refresliing  shower;  and  God 
created  us,  not  that  we  can  increase  His  fehcity,  but  that  He  might 
have  a  sulgect  receptive  kA  felicity  from  Him.    Thus  He  causes  ufl 
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to  be  bom  that  we  may  be  capable  of  His  blessings^  He  causes  us  to 
be  baptized  that  we  may  have  a  title  to  the  glorious  promises  evan- 
gelical^ He  gives  us  His  Son  that  we  may  be  rescued  from  hell. 
And  when  we  constrain  Him  to  use  harsh  courses  towards  us^  it  is 
also  in  mercy ;  He  smites  us  to  cure  a  disease.  He  sends  us  sickness 
to  procure  our  health.  And  as  if  Glod  were  all  mercy.  He  is  merciful 
in  His  first  design,  in  all  His  instruments,  in  the  way  and  in  the  end 
of  the  journey ;  and  does  not  only  shew  the  riches  of  His  goodness 
to  them  that  do  well,  but  to  all  men  that  they  may  do  well;  He  is 
good  to  make  us  good.  He  does  us  benefits  to  make  us  happy.  And 
U  we,  by  despising  such  gracious  rays  of  light  and  heat,  stop  their 
progress  and  intenrupt  their  design,  the  loss  is  not  Qod^s  but  ours; 
we  shall  be  the  miserable  and  accursed  people.  This  is  the  sense 
and  paraphrase  of  jny  text,  "Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  His  good- 
ness, &c.;  "Thou  dost  not  know,*'  that  is,  tiiou  considerest  not, 
that  it  is  for  fiirther  benefit  that  Gtod  does  thee  this ;  the  '  goodness 
of  Qod'  is  not  a  design  to  serve  His  own  ends  upon  thee,  but  thuic 
upon  Him ;  "the  goooness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance.*' 

Here  then  is  God's  method  of  curing  mankind,  xP^trrSTtis,  ivox^, 
luiKpoBvyia,  First,  'goodness,'  or  inviting  us  to  Him  by  sugared 
words,  by  the  placid  arguments  of  temporsd  favour  and  the  proposi- 
tions of  excellent  promises.  Secondly,  hfoyii  at  the  same  time; 
although  God  is  provoked  every  day,  yet  He  does  iafix.€iv.  He  'tole- 
rates '  our  stubbornness.  He  forbears  to  ptmish ;  and  when  He  does 
begin  to  strike,  takes  His  hand  off,  and  gives  us  truce  and  respite : 
for  so  iafoyyi  signifies,  laxamentum  and  inducias  too.  Thirdly,  /ma- 
Kpo^vijXa,  still  'a  long  putting  off'  and  deferring  His  final  destroying 
anger,  by  using  all  means  to  force  us  to  repentance;  and  this  espe- 
cially by  the  way  of  judgments ;  these  bemg  the  last  reserves  of  the 
divine  mercy,  and  however  we  esteem  it,  is  the  greatest  instance  of 
the  divine  long-suffering  that  is  in  the  world.  After  these  instru- 
ments, we  may  consider  the  end,  the  strand  upon  which  these  land 
us,  the  purpose  of  this  variety,  of  these  labours  and  admirable  art?, 
with  which  God  so  studies  and  contrives  the  happiness  and  salvation 
of  man :  it  is  only  that  man  may  be  brought  oy  these  means  unto 
repentance,  and  by  repentance  may  be  brought  to  eternal  life.  Tliis 
is  the  treasure  of  the  divine  goodness,  the  great  and  admirable  efflux 
of  the  eternal  beneficence,  the  itXovtos  yj^tiardrriTos,  the  '  riches  of 
His  goodness,'  which  whosoever  despises,  despises  himself  and  the 
great  interest  of  his  own  felicity;  he  shall  die  in  his  impenitence,  and 
perish  in  his  folly. 

I.  The  first  great  instrument  that  God  chooses  to  bring  us  to 
Him,  is  xP^crronys,  'profit,'  or  benefit;  and  this  must  needs  be  first, 
for  those  instruments  whereby  we  have  a  being  are  so  great  mercies, 
that  besides  that  they  are  such  which  give  us  the  capacities  of  all 
other  mercies,  tliey  are  the  advances  of  us  in  the  greatest  instances  of 
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promotion  in  the  world.  For  from  nothing  to  something  is  an  in- 
finite space^  and  a  man  must  have  a  measure  of  infinite  passed  upon 
him  before  he  can  perceive  himself  to  be  either  happy  or  miserable; 
he  is  not  able  to  give  Qod  thanks  for  one  blessing  until  he  hath  re- 
ceived many.  But  then  God  intends  we  should  enter  unon  His  ser- 
vice at  the  beginning  of  our  days,  because  even  then  He  is  before- 
hand with  us^  and  hath  already  giv^  us  great  instances  of  His  good- 
ness. What  a  prodigy  of  favour  is  it  to  us,  Ihat  He  hath  passed  by 
so  may  forms  of  His  creatures,  and  hath  not  set  us  down  in  the  rantc 
of  any  of  them  till  we  eame  to  be  pauio  minores  angelU^,  'a  little 
lower  than  the  angeb !'  And  vet  from  the  meanest  of  them  God 
can  perfect  His  own  praise ;  the  deeps  and  the  snows,  the  hail  and  the 
rain,  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  they  can  and  do  glorify 
God,  and  give  Him  praise  in  their  capacity;  and  yet  He  gave  them 
no  speech,  no  reason,  no  immortal  spirit  or  capacity  of  eternal  bless- 
edness ;  but  He  hath  distinguished  us  frcmi  them  by  the  absolute 
issues  of  His  predestination,  and  hath  given  us  a  lasting  and  eternal 
spirit,  excellent  oi^ans  of  perception,  and  wonderful  instruments  of 
expression,  that  we  may  join  in  concert  with  the  morning-star,  and 
bear  a  part  in  the  chorus  with  the  angels  of  light,  to  sing  hallelujah 
to  the  great  Father  of  men  and  angels. 

But  was  it  not  a  huge  chain  of  mercies,  that  we  were  not  strangled 
in  the  recions  of  our  own  natural  impurities,  but  were  sustained  by 
the  breath  of  Gtod  from  perishing  in  the  womb,  where  God  formed  us 
in  secreto  terra^,  told  our  bones,  and  kept  the  order  of  nature  and 
the  miracles  of  creation;  and  we  lived  upon  that  which  in  the  next 
minute  after  we  were  bom  would  strangle  us  if  it  were  not  removed  7 
but  then  God  took  care  of  us,  and  His  hatis  of  providence  clothed 
us  and  fed  us.  But  why  do  I  reckon  the  mercies  of  production, 
which  in  eveir  minute  of  our  being  are  alike  and  continued,  and  are 
miracles  in  all  senses,  but  that  they  are  common  and  usual  f  I  only 
desire  you  to  remember  that  God  made  aU  the  works  of  His  hands  to 
serve  Him.  And  indeed  this  mercy  of  creating  us  such  as  we  are 
was  not  to  Mead  us  to  repentance,'  but  was  a  design  of  innocence; 
He  intended  we  should  serve  Him  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  do,  as 
fire  and  water  do;  never  to  prevaricate  the  laws  He  fixed  to  us,  that 
we  might  have  needed  no  repentance.  But  since  we  did  degenerate, 
and  being  by  God  made  better  and  more  noble  creatures  than  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  earth  besides,  we  made  our- 
selves baser  and  more  ignoble  than  any;  for  no  dog,  crocodile,  or 
swine,  was  ever  God's  enemy,  as  we  made  ourselves ;  yet  then  from 
thenceforward  God  began  His  work  of  'leading  us  to  repentance'  by 
the  '  riches  of  His  goodness.'  He  causeth  us  to  be  bom  of  christian 
parents,  under  whom  we  were  taught  the  mysteriousness  of  its  good- 
ness and  designs  for  the  redemption  of  man,  and  by  the  design  of 

•  [Pi.  viiL  5.]  k  [Vid.  Pi.  ezzxix.  15,  ed.  vulg.] 
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which  religion  repentance  was  taught  to  mankind^  and  an  excellent 
law  given  for  distinction  of  good  and  evil.  And  this  is  a  blessing, 
which  though  possibly  we  do  not  often  put  into  our  eucharistiGal 
litanies  to  give  God  thanks  for,  yet  if  we  sadly  consider  what  had  be* 
come  of  us,  if  we  had  been  bom  under  the  dominion  of  a  Turkish 
lord,  or  in  America,  where  no  Christiana  do  inhabit,  where  they  wor* 
ship  the  devil,  where  witches  are  their  priests,  their  prophets,  their 
physicians,  and  their  oracles;  can  we  choose  but  apprehend  a  visible 
notorious  necessity  of  perishing  in  those  sins,  which  we  then  should 
not  have  understood  by  the  glass  of  a  divine  law,  to  have  declined, 
nor  by  a  revelation  have  been  taught  to  repent  of  P  But  since  the 
best  of  men  does  in  the  midst  of  all  the  great  advantages  of  laws,  and 
examples,  and  promises,  and  threatenings,  do  many  things  he  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and  needs  to  repent  of ;  we  can  understand  the 
riches  of  the  divine  goodness  best,  by  considering,  that  the  very 
design  of  our  birth  and  education  in  the  christian  religion  is,  that  we 
may  recover  of  and  cure  our  follies  by  the  antidote  of  repentance, 
which  is  preached  to  us  as  a  doctrine,  and  propounded  as  a  favour; 
which  was  .put  into  a  law,  and  purchased  for  us  by  a  great  expense; 
which  God  does  not  more  command  to  us  as  a  duty,  than  He  gives 
us  as^  a  blessing.  For  now  that  we  shall  not  perish  for  our  first 
follies,  but  be  admitted  to  new  conditions,  to  be  repaired  by  second 
thoughts,  to  have  our  infirmities  excused,  and  our  sins  forgiven,  our 
habits  lessened,  and  our  malice  cured,  alter  we  were  wounded,  and 
sick,  and  dead,  and  buried,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  devil ;  this 
was  such  a  blessing,  so  great  riches  of  the  divine  goodness,  that  as  it 
was  taught  to  no  religion  but  the  christian,  revealed  by  no  lawgiver 
but  Christ,  so  it  was  a  favour  greater  than  ever  God  gave  to  the  angels 
and  devils :  for  although  God  was  rich  in  the  effusion  of  His  good* 
ness  towards  them,  yet  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  condition  of 
second  thoughts ;  Cnrist  never  shed  one  drop  of  blood  for  them.  His 
'goodness '  did  not  ^  lead  them  to  repentance }  but  to  us  it  was  that 
He  made  this  largess  of  His  goodness ;  to  US|  to  whom  He  made 
Himself  a  brother,  and  sucked  the  papa  of  our  mother;  He  paid  the 
scores  of  our  sin,  and  shame,  and  death,  only  that  we  might  be  ad« 
mitted  to  repent,  and  that  this  repentance  might  be  effectual  to  the 
great  purposes  of  felicity  and  salvation.  And  if  we  would  considei^ 
this  sadly,  it  might  make  us  better  to  understand  our  madness  and 
folly  in  refusing  to  rq)ent;  that  is,  to  be  sorrowful,  and  to  leave  all 
our  sins,  and  to  make  amends  by  a  holy  life.  For  that  we  might  be 
admitted  and  suffered  to  do  so,  God  was  fain  to  pour  forth  sJl  the 
riches  of  His  goodness :  it  cost  our  dearest  Lord  the  price  of  His 
dearest  blood,  many  a  thousand  groans,  miUions  of  prayers  and  sighs, 
and  at  this  instant  He  is  praying  for  our  repentance ;  nay.  He  hath 
prayed  for  our  repentance  these  sixteen  hundred  years  incessantly, 
night  and  day,  and  shall  do  so  till  doomsday ;  He  sits  ^'at  the  right 
•  ['as'  not  in  first  two  edd.] 
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haiid  of  God  making  intercession  for  us*."  And  that  we  may  know 
what  He  pr^s  for.  He  hath  sent  us  embassadors  to  declare  the  pur- 
pose of  all  riis  design ;  for  St.  Paul*  saith,  "  We  are  embassadors  for 
Christ,  as  though  He  did  beseech  you  by  us;  we  pray  you  in  Chrisf  a 
stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God."  The  purpose  of  our  embassy  and 
ministry  is  a  prosecution  of  the  mercies  of  God,  and  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  the  intercession  and  mediation  of  Christ;  it  is  the 
work  of  atonement  and  reconciliation  that  God  designed,  and  Christ 
died  for,  and  still  prays  for,  and  we  preach  for,  and  you  all  must 
labour  for. 

And  therefore  here  consider  if  it  be  not  infinite  impiety  to  'despise 
the  riches  of  such  a  '  goodness,*  which  at  so  great  a  charge,  with 
such  infinite  labour  and  deep  mysterious  arts,  invites  us  to  repent- 
ance ;  that  is,  to  such  a  thing  that  could  not  be  granted  to  us  unless 
Christ  should  die  to  purchase  it;  such  a  glorious  favour  that  is  the 
issue  of  Christ^s  prayers  in  heaven,  and  of  all  His  labours.  His  sor- 
rows and  His  sufferings  on  earth.  If  we  refose  to  repent  now,  we 
do  not  so  much  refuse  to  do  our  own  duty  as  to  accept  of  a  reward. 
It  is  the  greatest  and  the  dearest  blessing  that  ever  God  gave  to  men, 
that  they  may  repent :  and  therefore  to  deny  it  or  to  delay  it  is  to  re- 
fuse health,  brought  us  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  physician ; 
it  is  to  refuse  liberty  indulged  to  us  by  our  gracious  Lord.  And 
certainly  we  had  reason  to  take  it  very  ill  if  at  a  great  expense  we 
should  purchase  a  pardon  for  a  servant,  and  he  out  of  a  peevish  pride 
or  negligence  shall  refuse  it ;  the  scorn  pays  itself,  the  folly  is  its  own 
scourge,  and  sets  down  in  an  inglorious  ruin. 

After  the  enumeration  of  these  glories,  these  prodigies  of  mercies 
and  loving-kindnesses,  of  Christ's  dying  for  us,  and  interceding  for 
us,  and  merely  that  we  may  repent  and  be  saved;  I  shall  less  need 
to  instance  those  other  particularities  whereby  Gk>d  continues,  as  by 
so  many  arguments  of  kindness,  to  sweeten  our  natures,  and  make 
them  malleable  to  the  precepts  of  love  and  obedience,  the  twin-daugh- 
ters of  holy  repentance;  but  the  poorest  person  amongst  us,  besides 
the  blessing  and  graces  already  reckoned,  hath  enough  about  him, 
and  the  accidents  of  every  day  to  shame  him  into  repentance.  Does 
not  God  send  His  '  angels  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways  P  are  not 
they  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  wait  upon  thee  as  thy  guard  ?  art 
not  thou  kept  from  drowning,  from  fracture  of  bones,  from  madness, 
from  deformities,  by  the  riches  of  the  divine  goodness  ?  Tell  the  joints 
of  thv  body;  dost  thou  want  a  finger?  and  if  thou  dost  not  under- 
stand how  great  a  blessing  that  is,  do  but  remember  how  iQ  thou  canst 
spare  the  use  of  it  when  thou  hast  but  a  thorn  in  it.  The  very  priva- 
tive  blessings,  the  blessings  of  immunity,  safeguard,  and  integrity, 
which  we  all  enjoy,  deserve  a  thanksgiving  of  a  whole  life.  If  God 
should  send  a  cancer  upon  thy  face  or  a  wolf  into  thy  breast,  if  He 
should  spread  a  crust  of  leprosy  upon  thy  skin,  what  wouldest  thou 

*  [Bom.  Tiil  S4.]  •  [2  Cor.  ▼.  20.] 
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give  to  be  but  as  now  thou  art?  wouldest  thou  not  repent  of  thy 
sins  upon  that  condition?  Which  is  the  greater  blessing,  to  be 
kept  from  them,  or  to  be  cured  of  them  ?  and  why  therefore  shall 
not  this  greater  blessing  lead  thee  to  repentance?  Why  do  we  (not 
80  aptly)  promise  repentance  when  we  are  sick  upon  the  condition  to 
be  made  well,  and  yet  perpetually  forget  it  when  we  are  well?  as  if 
health  never  were  a  blessing  but  when  we  have  it  not.  Bather  I 
fear  the  reason  is,  when  we  are  sick  we  promised  to  repent,  because 
then  we  cannot  sin  the  sins  of  our  former  life ;  but  in  health  our 
appetites  return  to  their  capacity,  and  in  all  the  way  "we  despise 
the  riches  of  the  divine  goodness,''  which  preserves  us  from  such 
evils  which  would  be  full  of  horror  and  amazement  if  they  should 
happn  to  us. 

llath  6od  made  any  of  you  all  cha^-fallen?  are  you  aflnghted 
with  spectres  and  illusions  of  the  spirits  of  darkness?  how  many 
earthquakes  have  you  been  in  ?  how  many  days  have  any  of  you 
wanted  bread?  how  many  nights  have  you  been  without  sleep?  are 
any  of  you  distracted  of  your  senses?  And  if  Grod  gives  you  meat 
and  drink,  health  and  sleep,  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  entire  senses 
and  an  useful  understanding,  what  a  great  unworthiness  it  is  to  be 
unthankful  to  so  good  a  God,  so  benign  a  Father,  so  gracious  a 
Lord?  All  the  evils  and  baseness  of  the  world  can  shew  nothing 
baser  and  more  unworthy  than  ingratitude :  and  therefore  it  was  not 
unreasonably  said  of  Anstotle%  €VTvxCa  <j)ik66€09,  'prosperity  makes 
a  man  love  God,'  supposing  men  to  have  so  much  numanity  left  in 
them  as  to  love  Him  from  whom  they  have  received  so  many  favours. 
And  Hippocrates'  said,  that  although  poor  men  use  to  murmur 
against  God,  ^et  rich  men  will  be  offenng  sacrifice  to  their  deity, 
whose  beneficiaries  they  are.  Now  since  the  riches  of  the  divine 
goodness  are  so  poured  out  upon  the  meanest  of  us  all,  if  we  shall 
refuse  to  repent  (which  is  a  condition  so  reasonable  that  God  re- 
quires it  only  for  our  sake,  and  that  it  may  end  in  our  felicity),  we 
do  ourselves  despite,  to  be  unthankful  to  God;  that  is,  we  become 
miserable,  by  making  ourselves  basely  criminal.  And  if  any  man 
with  whom  God  hath  used  no  other  method  but  of  His  sweetness 
and  the  effusion  of  mercies,  brings  no  other  fruits  but  the  apples  of 
Sodom  in  return  for  all  His  culture  and  labours ;  God  will  cut  off 
that  unprofitable  branch,  that  with  Sodom  it  may  suffer  the  flames 
of  everlasting  burning. 

Ofci  <rv  rohs  Oaif6pr€U,  i  Nijc^f>ar«, 
rpwffijs  kird(nis  fieroKafiSmas  iy  fil^, 

If  here  we  have  good  things  and  a  continual  shower  of  blessings  to 
soften  our  stony  hearts,  and  we  shall  remain  obdurate  against  those 
sermons  of  mercy  which  God  makes  us  every  day,  there  will  come  a  time 

•  [Rhet,  lib.  ii.  cap.  17.]  T.   14,  p.  721 ;   sea  Philemon,   citante 

'  fncpi  i4p.  88.  tMf.  torn.  i.  p.  66S.]         Just.  Mart  De  monarch.  §  S.  p.  38.] 
t  [  Diphilui,  dtante  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
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when  this  shall  be  upbraided  to  us,  that  we  had  not  vovv  iprCrtmov^ 
a  thankful  mindj  but  made  Ood  to  sow  His  seed  upon  the  sand  or 
upon  the  stones,  without  increase  or  restitution.  It  was  a  sad  alarum 
wnich  Ood  sent  to  David  by  Nathan ^  to  upbraid  his  ingratitude: 
"  I  anointed  thee  king  over  Israel,  I  delivered  thee  out  of  the  hand 
of  Saul,  I  gave  thee  thy  master's  house  and  wives  into  thy  bosom, 
and  the  house  of  Israel  and  Judah;  and  if  this  had  been  too  little  I 
would  have  given  thee  such  and  such  things ;  wherefore  hast  thou 
despised  the  name  of  the  Lord  P'  But  how  infinitely  more  can  Ood 
say  to  all  of  us  than  all  this  came  to ;  He  hath  anointed  us  kings 
and  priests  in  the  royal  priesthood  of  Christianity;  He  hath  given  us 
His  noly  spirit  to  be  our  guide.  His  angels  to  lie  our  protectors.  His 
creatures  for  our  food  and  raiment;  He  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
hands  of  Satan,  hath  conquered  death  for  us,  hath  taken  the  sting 
out  and  made  it  harmless  and  medicinal,  and  proclaimed  us  heirs  of 
heaven,  co-heirs  with  the  eternal  Jesus;  and  £p  after  all  this  we  de- 
spise the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  defer  and  neglect  our 
repentance,  what  shame  is  great  enough,  what  miseries  are  sharp 
enough,  what  hell  painful  enough,  for  such  horrid  ingratitude? 
St.  Lewis^  the  king  having  sent  Ivo  bishop  of  Chartres  on  an  em- 
bassy, the  bishop  met  a  woman  on  the  way,  grave,  sad,  fantastic, 
and  melancholy,  with  fire  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other :  he 
asked  what  those  symbols  meant;  she  answered,  My  purpose  is  with 
fire  to  bum  paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames  of 
liell,  that  men  may  serve  Ood  without  the  incentives  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  purely  for  the  love  of  Ood.  But  this  woman  began  at  the 
wrong  end;  the  love  of  Ood  is  not  produced  in  us  after  we  have 
contracted  evil  habits  till  Ood  with  'His  fan  in  His  hand  hath 
throughly  purged  the  floor/  till  He  hath  cast  out  all  the  devils,  and 
swept  the  nouse  with  the  instrument  of  hope  and  fear,  and  with  the 
achievements  and  efficacy  of  mercies  and  judgments.  But  then  since 
Ood  may  truly  say  to  us  as  of  old  to  His  rebellious  people,  'Am  I  a 
dry  tree  to  the  house  of  Israel?^  that  is.  Do  I  bring  them  no  firuit, 
do  they  'serve  Me  for  nought '^?'  and  He  expects  not  our  duty  till 
first  we  feel  His  goodness ;  we  are  now  infinitely  inexcusable  to  tnrow 
away  so  great  riches,  to  '  despise'  such  a  'goodness.' 

However,  that  we  may  see  the  greatness  of  this  treasure  of  good- 
ness, Ood  seldom  leaves  us  thus ;  for  He  sees  (be  it  spoken  to  the 
shame  of  our  natures,  and  the  dishonour  of  our  manners,)  He  sees 
that  His  mercies  do  not  allure  us,  do  not  make  us  thankful,  but 
as  the  Eoman^  sdiA, felicitate  commpimur,  'we  become  worse  for 

^  [Taylor  has  Tentnred  to  giTO  a  new  'Amrvirfa  r^i  Kopittu  is  the  phrase  in 

meaning  to    thii   phrase.      Hammond  Theo<loret»  referring  to  Pharaoh's  stub- 

(sermons  on  Jer.  xxxi  18,  Matt  x.  15,  bomness.     Qusst  xii  in  Exod.] 

and  Acts  xiii.  80)  quotes  it  from  Tbeo-  *  [2  Sam.  xiL  7.] 

doret,  and  explains  it  rightly,  *  a  mind  i  [  JoinTille,  Hist  de  St.  Lonis,  p.  98. 

that    can    reverberate   judgments,    and  fol.  Par.  1761. — Cf.  vol  iL  p.  545.] 

make  them  reboand  in  more  provoking  k  [Job  i.  9.] 

sins  against  the  hand  that  sent  them.'  >  [Galba,  apud  Tac.  hist  i.  15.] 
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God's  mercy/  and  think  it  will  be  always  holiday;  and  are  like  the 
crystal  of  Arabia^,  hardened  not  by  cold^  bat  made  crasty  and  stub- 
bom  by  the  warmth  of  the  divine  fire,  by  its  refreshments  and  mer- 
cies :  therefore  to  demonstrate  that  Ood  is  good  indeed.  He  continues 
His  mercies  still  to  us,  bat  in  another  instance ;  He  is  merciful  to 
us  in  punishing  us,  that  by  such  instruments  we  may  be  led  to  repent- 
ance which  will  scare  us  from  sin;  He  delivers  us  up  to  the  paeda- 
gogy  of  the  divine  judgments :  and  there  begins  the  second  part  of 
Ood's  method,  intimated  in  the  word  ivoxn,  or  'forbearance/  God 
begins  His  cure  by  caustics,  by  incisions  and  instruments  of  vexation, 
to  tiy  if  the  disease  that  will  not  yield  to  the  allectives  of  cordials 
and  perfumes,  fricti«i  and  baths,  may  be  forced  out  by  ddeteries, 
scarifications,  and  more  salutary  but  least  pleasing  physic. 

n.  'Aj^ox^,  'forbearance,'  it  is  called  in  the  text;  which  signifies 
laxamentum  or  inducias;  that  is,  when  the  decrees  of  the  divine 
judgments  temporal  are  gone  out,  either  wholly  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  them,  which  is  indtma,  or  'a  reprieve/  or  else,  when 
God  hath  struck  once  oi-  twice.  He  takes  off  His  hand,  that  is 
laxamentum,  an  '  ease  or  remission'  of  His  judgment.  Li  both  these, 
although  'in  judgment  God  remembers  mercy",'  yet  we  are  under 
discipline,  we  are  brought  into  the  penitential  chamber;  at  least  we 
are  shewed  the  rod  of  God ;  and  if  like  Moses's  rod  it  turns  us  into 
serpents,  and  that  we  repent  not,  but  grow  more  devils;  yet  then  it 
turns  into  a  rod  again,  and  finishes  up  the  smiting  or  the  first- 
designed  affliction. 

But  I  consider  it  first  in  general,  the  riches  of  the  divine  goodness 
are  manifest  in  beginning  this  new  method  of  curing  us,  by  severity 
and  by  a  rod.  And  that  you  may  not  wonder  that  I  expound  this 
'forbearance'  to  be  an  act  of  mercy  punishing,  I  observe  that,  be- 
sides that  the  word  supposes  the  method  changed,  and  it  is  a  mercy 
about  judgments  and  their  manner  of  execution;  it  is  also  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  in  the  conjunction  of  circumstances  and  the 
designs  of  God,  a  mercy  when  He  threatens  us  or  strikes  us  into 
repentance. 

We  think  that  the  way  of  blessings  and  prosperous  accidents  is 
the  finer  way  of  securing  our  duty,  and  that  when  our  heads  are 
anointed,  our  cups  crowned,  and  our  tables  full,  the  very  caresses  of 
our  spirits  will  best  of  all  dance  before  the  ark,  and  sing  perpetual 
anthems  to  the  honour  of  our  benefactor  and  patron,  God ;  and  we 
are  apt  to  dream  that  God  will  make  His  saints  reign  here  as  kings 
in  a  millenary  kingdom,  and  give  them  the  riches  and  fortunes  of 
this  world,  that  they  may  rule  over  men,  and  sing  psalms  to  God  for 
ever.     But  I  remember  what  XeCiophanes^  says  of  God, 

off  ri  Ziiiai  Binfroiffaf  Sftoilos,  o(Prc  yStifia' 

'  God  is  like  to  men  neither  in  shape  nor  in  counsel ;'  He  knows 

»  [Diod.  Sic.  ii.  52.^  »  [Apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  t. 

«  [Vid.  Habac.  iiL  2.]  c^  14.  p.  7li.] 
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tliat  His  mercies  confinn  some,  and  encourage  more,  but  they  con- 
vert but  few;  alone  they  lead  men  to  dissolution  of  manners,  and 
forgetfulness  of  God,  rather  than  repentance :  not  but  that  mercies 
are  competent  and  apt  instruments  of  grace,  if  we  would ;  but  be- 
cause we  are  more  dispersed  in  our  spirits,  and  by  a  prosperous  acci- 
dent are  melted  into  joy  and  garishness,  and  drawn  off  from  the 
sobriety  of  recollection.  '  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked®.'  Many 
are  not  able  to  suffer  and -endure  prosperity;  it  is  like  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  a  weak  eye,  glorious  mdeed  in  itself,  but  not  propor- 
tioned to  such  an  instrument.  Adam  himself,  as  the  rabbins^  say, 
did  not  dwell  one  night  in  paradise,  but  was  poisoned  with  pros- 
perity, with  the  beau^  of  his  fair  wife  and  a  beauteous  tree :  and 
pl^oah  and  Lot  were  both  righteous  and  exemplary,  the  one  to  Sodom, 
the  other  to  the  whole  world,  so  long  as  they  lived  in  a  place  in 
which  they  were  obnoxious  to  the  common  suffering;  but  as  soon  as 
the  one  of  them  had  'scaped  from  drowning,  and  the  other  from 
burning,  and  were  put  into  security,  they  fell  mto  crimes  which  have 
dishonoured  their  memories  for  above  thirty  generations  together, 
the  crimes  of  drunkenness  and  incest.  W^th  and  a  full  fortune 
make  men  licentiously  vicious,  tempting  a  man  with  power  to  act 
all  that  he  can  desire  or  design  viciously. 

Inde  iwB  faciles  ;^— 

Namque  ut  opes  nimiM  mimdo  fortuna  subacto 

Intolit,  eC  rebui  xnorei  cessere  secundis, 

—  cultua  gestare  decoros 

Vix  nuribus,  ntpnere  marei ; — 

■         totoque  accenitur  orbe 
duo  gena  queqae  perit^— 

And  let  me  observe  to  you  that  though  there  are  in  the  New 
testament  many  promises  and  provisions  made  for  the  po<^  in  that 
yery  capacity,  uiey  having  a  title  to  some  certain  circumstances  and 
additionals  of  grace  and  blessing ;  yet  to  rich  men  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour was  pleased  to  make  none  at  all,  but  to  leave  them  involved  in 
general  comprehensions,  and  to  have  a  title  to  the  special  promises 
only  by  becoming  poor  in  spirit  and  in  preparation  of  mind,  though 
not  in  fortune  and  possession.  However,  it  is  hard  for  God  to  per- 
suade us  to  this  till  we  are  tauffht  it  by  a  sad  experience,  that  those 
prosperities  which  we  think  wiU  make  us  serve  God  cheerfully  make 
us  to  serve  the  world  and  secular  ends  diligently,  and  God  not  at  all. 

Bepentance  is  a  duty  that  best  comphes  with  afiSiction;  it  is  a 
symbolical  estate,  of  the  same  complexion  and  constitution ;  half  the 
work  of  repentance  is  done  by  a  sad  accident,  our  spirits  are  made 
sad,  our  gaieties  mortified,  our  wildness  corrected,  the  water-springs 

•  fDent  xxxu.  15.]  $  8,   on   Gen.  L   28 ;    and  Brougbton 

9  [*OmDe8  Bapientea  noKtri  nnuumi  Concant   of  Scripture,  aect  L   p.   10. 

consensu/  saya  Maimon.,  More  Noto-  works,  Lond.  1662.] 
cbim,  chelek    iL   perek    80.— See   also         «  [Lucan.  I  173,  160  aqq.] 
Willet,  Hexapla  id  Oenetio,  chap.  iiL 
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are  ready  to  ran  over :  bat  if  God  should  grant  onr  desires^  and  give 
to  most  men  prosperity,  with  a  design  to  lead  them  to  repentance, 
all  his  pomp,  ana  all  his  employment,  and  all  his  affections  and 
passions,  and  all  his  circumstances,  are  so  many  degrees  of  distance 
from  the  conditions  and  natures  of  repentance.  It  was  reported  by 
Dio'  concerning  Nero's  mother,  that  she  often  wished  that  her  son 
might  be  emperor,  and  wished  it  with  so  great  passion,  that  upon 
that  condition  she  cared  not  though  her  son  might  kill  her.  Her 
first  wish  and  her  second  fear  were  both  granted;  but  when  she 
began  to  fear  that  her  son  did  reaUy  design  to  murder  her,  she  used 
all  the  art  and  instruments  of  diversion  tnat  a  witty  and  a  powerful, 
a  timorous  person  and  a  woman,  could  invent  or  apply.  Just  so  it 
is  with  us :  so  we  might  have  our  wishes  of  prosperity,  we  promise 
to  undei^o  all  the  severities  of  repentance;  but  when  we  are  landed 
upon  our  desire,  then  every  degree  of  satisfaction  of  those  sensuali- 
ties is  a  temptation  against  repentance;  for  a  man  must  have  his 
affections  weaned  from  those  possessions  before  he  can  be  reconciled 
to  the  possibilities  of  repentance. 

And  because  Ood  knows  this  well,  and  loves  us  better  than  we  do 
ourselves,  therefore  He  sends  upon  us  the  scroUs  of  vengeance,  'the 
hand-writing  upon  the  wall,'  to  denounce  judgment  against  us :  for 
God  is  so  highly  resolved  to  bring  us  to  repentance  some  way  or 
other,  that  if  by  His  goodness  He  cannot  shame  us  into  it.  He  will 
try  if  by  His  judgments  He  can  scare  us  into  it :  not  that  He  strikes 
always  as  soon  as  He  hath  sent  His  warr^ts  out ;  ovSk  toXs  h^mp- 
rdpovarw  €vdif9  iiri^fKnv  6  Otbi,  iXXh  dfiaxrt  yji6vov  €U  i^^rivoiav 
KcX  ri\v  rov  <r(f>6\fiaT09  taxriv,  said  Fhilo*.  Thus  God  sent  JonaSj 
and  denounced  judgments  against  Nineveh;  but  with  the  ivox^, 
with  the  '  forbearance'  of  forty  days  for  the  time  of  their  escapet,  if 
they  would  repent.  When  Noah  the  great  'preacher  of  righteous- 
ness' denounced  the  flood  to  all  the  world,  it  was  with  the  ipoxVt 
with  the  'forbearance'  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  And  when 
the  great  extermination  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  their  total  deletion 
from  being  God's  people,  was  foretold  by  Christ  and  decreed  by 
God;  yet  they  had  the  ivoxn  of  forty  years,  in  which  they  were 
perpetually  called  to  repentance.  These  were  reprieves  and  defer- 
rings  of  the  stroke. 

But  sometimes  God  strikes  once,  and  then  forbears.  And  such 
are  all  those  sadnesses  which  are  less  than  death;  every  sickness^ 
eveiT  loss,  every  disgrace,  the  death  of  friends  and  nearest  relatives, 
sudden  discontents,  these  are  all  of  them  the  louder  calls  of  God  to 
repentance,  but  still  instances  of  forbearance. 

Indeed  many  times  this  forbearance  makes  men  impudent.  It 
was  so  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh;  when  God  smote  him  and  then 
forbore,  Pharaoh's  heart  grew  callous  and  insensible  till  God  struck 

'  [Lib.  Izi.  p.  690  B.]  "  [Leg.  allegor.,  Ub.  ixL  torn.  i.  p.  806.] 
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agfdn;  and  tlus  was  the  meaning  of  these  words  of  God,  ''I  will 
harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh/'  that  is,  I  will  forbear  him;  smite 
him,  and  then  take  the  blow  off;  sie  enim  Deus  induravit  Pharath 
nis  cor,  said  St.  Ba8il^    For  as  water  taken  off  from  fire  will  sooner 
congeal  and  become  icy"  than  if  it  had  not  been  attenuated  by  the 
heat;  so  is  the  heart  of  some  men;  when  smitten  hj  God  it  seems 
soft  and  pliable,  bnt  taken  off  from  the  fire  of  aflSiction  it  presently 
becomes  norrid,  then  stiff,  and  then  hard  as  a  rock  of  adamant  or 
as  the  gates  of  death  and  hell»    But  this  is  besides  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  the  divine  mercy;  this  is  an  iamvcplaraai^,  a  plain 
' contradiction'  to  the  riches  of  Gk)d's  goodness;  this  is  to  be  evil 
because  God  is  good,  to  bum  with  flmes  because  we  are  cooled 
with  water;  this  is  to  put  out  the  lamps  of  heaven,  or,  if  we  cannot 
do  it,  to  put  our  own  eyes  out,  lest  we  should  behold  the  tail  beauty 
of  the  Lord,  and  be  enamoured  of  His  goodness,  and  repent,  and 
live.    O  take  heed  of  despising  this  goodness;  for  this  is  one  of 
God's  latest  arts  to  save  us;  He  hath  no  way  left' beyond  this  but 
to  punish  us  with  a  lasting  judgment  and  a  poignant  aflSiction.    In 
the  tomb  of  Terentia^  certam  hmm  burned  under  ground  manj  ages 
together;  but  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  brought  into  the  air  and 
saw  a  bigger  Ught,  they  went  out,  never  to  be  re-enkindled.    So 
long  as  we  are  in  the  retirements  of  sorrow,  of  want,  of  fear,  of  sick- 
ness, or  of  any  sad  accident,  we  are  burning  and  shining  lamps ;  but 
when  God  comes  with  His  ivox^,  with  ms  'forbearance,'  and  lifts 
us  up  from  the  gates  of  death,  and  carries  us  abroad  into  the  open 
air,  that  we  converse  with  prosperity  and  temptation,  we  go  out  in 
darkness;  and  we  cannot  be  preserved  in  heat  and  Ught  but  by  still 
dwelling  in  the  ref2^ons  of  sorrow.    And  if  such  be  our  weaknesses 
or  our  folly,  it  concerns  us  to  pray  against  such  deliverances,  to  be 
afraid  of  health,  to  beg  of  God  to  continue  a  persecution,  and  not  to 
deny  us  the  mercy  of  an  afBiction. 

And  do  not  we  find  all  this  to  be  a  great  truth  in  oursdvesP  Are 
we  so  great  strangers  to  our  own  weaknesses  and  unworthiness,  as 
not  to  remember  when  God  scared  us  with  judgments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  we  lived  in  a  great  plague,  or  if  we  were  ever  in  a 
storm,  or  God  had  sent  a  sickness  upon  us  P  Then  we  mav  please 
to  remember  that  repentance  was  our  business,  that  we  designed 
mountains  of  pieiy,  renewed  our  holy  purposes,  made  vows  and 
solemn  sacraments  to  Gk>d  to  become  pemtent  and  obedient  persons : 
and  we  may  also  remember  without  much  considering  that  as  soon 
as  God  began  to  forbear  us  we  would  no  longer  forbear  to  sin,  but 
add  flame  to  flame,  a  heap  of  sins  to  a  treasure  of  wrath  already 
too  big;  being  like  Pharaoh  or  Herod,  or  like  the  ox  and  mule, 

*  [Hom.de  ^▼ers.iz.fli.  torn.  iL  p.  77.]      De  reoond.  antiq.  lacemis,  L  2,  (which 
■  [Plat  Sympot.,  lib.  ti.  qu.  4.  torn,      it  Taylor*!  authority  for  the  story  ;  see 

viii.  p.  753.]  Life  of  Taylor,  letter  to  Evelyn,  Aug.  29, 

*  [Rather  of  Tullia  (or  Tulliola)  Ci-  1657)  mentions  also  (i.  24)  the  Lucema 
cero*sdaughter,  not  ofhu  wifeTerentia;  Terentina,  and  the  names  may  haTO 
Ottido  PanciroL,  lib.  u  tit  85.    Licetus  become  confused.] 
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more  haiAy  and  callous  for  our  stripes;  and  melted  in  the  fire,  and 
frozen  harder  in  the  cold ;  worse  for  all  our  afflictions,  and  the  worse 
for  aU  God^s  judgments;  not  bettered  by  His  goodness,  nor  mollified 
by  His  threatenings :  and  what  is  there  more  left  for  God  to  do 
unto  us  P  He  th^  is  not  won  by  the  sense  of  God's  mercy  can 
never  find  any  thing  in  God  that  shall  convert  him ;  and  he  whom 
fear  and  sense  of  pain  cannot  mend,  can  never  find  any  argument 
from  himself  that  shall  make  him  wise.  This  is  sad,  that  nothing 
from  without  and  nothing  from  withan  shall  move  us;  nothing  in 
heaven  and  nothing  in  hell,  neither  love  nor  fear,  gratitude  to 
God  nor  preservation  of  ourselves,  shall  make  us  to  repent. 

that  shall  be  his  final  sentence ;  he  shall  never  escape  that  ruin  from 
which  the  greatest  art  of  God  could  not  entice,  nor  his  terror  scare 
him :  '^ he  loved  cursing  therefore  shall  it  happen  to  him;  he  loved 
not  blessing,  therefore  shall  it  be  for  from  him'/' 

Let  therefore  eveiy  one  of  us  take  the  account  of  our  lives,  and 
read  over  the  sermons  that  God  hath  made  us :  besides  that  sweet 
language  of  His  mercy  and  His  *  still  voice'  from  heaven,  consider 
what  voices  of  thunder  you  heard,  and  presently  that  noise  ceased, 
and  God  was  heurd  in  the  '  still  voice'  again.  What  dangers  have 
any  of  you  escaped  f  were  you  ever  assaulted  by  the  rudeness  of  an 
ill-natured  man  r  have  you  never  had  a  dangerous  fall,  and  escaped 
it?  did  none  of  you  ever  scape  drowning,  and  in  a  great  danger 
saw  the  forbearance  of  God?  have  you  never  been  sick  (as  you 
feared)  unto  death?  Or  suppose  none  of  these  things  have  hap- 
pened, hath  not  God  threatened  you  all,  and  forborne  to  smite  vou  ? 
or  smitten  you,  and  forborne  to  kill  vou,  that  is  evident.  But  if  you 
had  been  a  privado  and  of  the  cabinet  council  with  your  angel- 
guardian,  that  from  him  you  might  have  known  how  many  dangers 
^ou  have  escaped,  how  often  you  nave  been  near  a  ruin,  so  near  that 
if  you  had  seen  your  danger  with  a  sober  spirit  the  fear  of  it  would 
have  half  killed  you;  if  he  had  but  told  you  how  often  God  had 
sent  out  His  warrant^  to  the  exterminating  angel,  and  our  blessed 
Saviour  by  His  intercession  hath  obtained  a  reprieve  that  He  might 
have  the  content  of  rejoicing^  at  thy  conversion  and  repentance ; 
if  you  had  known  from  him  the  secrets  of  that  providence  which 
governs  us  in  secret,  and  how  many  thousand  times  the  devil  would 
nave  done  thee  hurt,  and  how  often  himself,  as  a  ministering  spirit 
of  God's  '' goodness  and  forbearance,"  did  interpose  and  abate  or 
divert  a  mischief  which  was  falling  on  thy  head ;  it  must  needs  cover 
thy  head  with  a  cloud  of  shame  and  blushing  at  that  ingratitude  and 
that  folly  that  neither  will  give  God  thanks  nor  secure  thy  own  well- 
being. 

^  [Soph,  apud  TheopWL  ad  Autolyc,         «  [Pa.  cix.  17.1 
lib.  iu  cap.  9.  fin.— Stob.  eclog.  phyt.  L         7  [C£  *  Holy  LiTing,'  chap.  i?.  Mct 
4b  $7.]  9.  voLiil  p.  213.] 
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Hadst  ihoa  never  any  dangerous  fall  in  ttij  mtemperanceP  Then 
Ood  shewed  thee  thy  danger^  and  that  He  was  angry  at  thy  sin^  but 
yet  did  so  pity  thy  person  tluit  He  would  forbear  thee  a  little  longer^ 
else  that  fall  had  been  into  ^y  grave.  When  thy  gluttony  gave  thee 
a  surfeit^  and  Ood  gave  thee  a  remedy.  His  meaning  then  was  that 
thy  gluttony  rather  should  be  cured  than  thy  surfeit;  that  repentance 
should  have  be^i  thy  remedy,  and  abstinence  and  fasting  should  be 
thy  cure.  Did  ever  thy  proud  or  revengeful  spirit  engage  thee  upon 
a  dud  or  a  vexatious  lawsuit,  and  God  Drought  thee  off  with  life  or 
peace  P  His  purpose  then  waif  that  His  mercy  should  teach  thee 
charity.  And  he  that  cannot  read  the  purposes  of  God  written  with 
the  finger  of  ^dgment  (for  as  yet  His  whole  hand  is  not  laid  on), 
either  is  consigned  to  eternal  ruin,  because  God  will  no  more  en- 
deavour his  cure ;  or  if  His  mercy  still  continues  and  goes  on  in 
long-suffering,  it  shall  be  by  such  vexatious  instruments,  such  caustics 
and  corrosives,  such  tormenting  and  desperate  medicaments,  such 
which  in  the  very  cure  will  soundly  punish  thy  folly  and  ingratitude. 
For  deceive  not  yourselves,  God's  merci^  cannot  be  made  a  patron  for 
any  man's  impiety;  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  bring  us  to  repentance: 
and  God  will  do  it  by  the  m^cies  of  His  mercies,  or  by  the  mercies  of 
His  judgments ;  He  will  either  break  our  hearts  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments of  contrition,  or  break  our  bones  in  the  ruins  of  the  grave  and 
hell.  And  since  God  rejoices  in  His  mercy  above  all  His  works', 
He  will  be  most  impatient  that  we  shall  despise  that  in  which  He 
most  delights,  and  in  which  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  delight ; 
the  riches  of  that  goodness  which  is  essential  and  part  of  His  gioiy, 
and  is  communicated  to  us  to  bring  us  to  repentance,  that  we  may 
partake  of  that  goodness  and  behold  that  glory. 


8££M0N  Xm. 

III.  MoKpoOviJLla,  *  long-sufferinff .' — ^In  this  one  word  are  contained 
all  the  treasures  of  the  Divine  goomiess ;  here  is  the  length  and  ex- 
tension of  His  mercy.  PerirahU  spiritum  9uper  nos  Dominus^  so  the 
Syrian*  interpreter  reads,  Lukexviii.  7.  'God  holds  His  breath;' 
He  retains  His  anger  within  Him,  lest  it  should  come  forth  and  blast 
us.  And  here  is  also  much  of  the  Divine  justice :  for  although  God 
suffers  long,  yet  He  does  not  let  us  alone ;  He  forbears  to  destroy  us, 
but  not  to  punish  us :  and  in  both  He  by  many  accidents  gives  pro- 

"   [C£  pp.  48S,  668,  infr.— The  writer  but  our  own  old  metrical  veruon, 
probftbly  had  in  hie  mind  Pa.  cxIt.  9,  —  and  aU  His  worki 

which  haa  tometimes  been  so  underttood.  Hii  mercy  doth  exceed.] 

The  Heh.  has  \^&yiyhy^V  r  ♦       I  *  ^  '' 

LXX.Arli.i;;aTllp7»«*re5-  '   [vO<'»-^    «^     ^^OO. 

both  the  ancient  Utin  Torsions,  For  the  Latin  rendering,  see  Grotins, 

'  super  omnia  opera  ejus :'  ^  xocl 
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bation  of  His  power;  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  Wise  man^ 
'EXcei?  hi  irivra^,  Sn  irivra  biivcurcu"  Koi  irapop^s  S/xapn7/xara  di;- 
0p<&TT<av  €U  iierivoiav^'  '  Thou  art  merciful  towards  us  all,  because 
Thou  canst  do  all  things ;  and  Thou  passest  by  the  sins  of  men 
that  they  may  re^nt/  And  that  Ood  shall  support  our  spirit,  and 
preserve  our  patience,  and  nourish  our  hope,  and  correct  our  stub- 
bornness, and  mortify  our  pride,  and  bring  us  to  Him,  whether  we 
will  or  no,  by  such  gracious  violences  and  merciful  judgments  which 
He  uses  towards  us  as  His  last  remedies,  is  not  only  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  mighty  mercy,  but  of  an  aRkiighiy  power.  So  hard  a  thing 
it  is  to  make  us  leave  our  follies  and  become  wise,  that,  were  not  the 
mercies  of  Ood  an  effective  pity,  and  clothed  in  all  the  way  of  its 
progress  with  mightiness  and  power,  every  sinner  should  perish  irre- 
vocably. But  this  is  the  fiery  trial,  the  last  purgatory  fire  which  God 
uses,  to  bum  the  thistles,  and  purify  the  dross.  When  the  gentle 
influence  of  a  sun-beam  will  not  wither  them,  nor  the  weeding-hook 
of  a  short  afiBiction  cut  them  out ;  then  Ood  comes  with  fire  to  bum 
us,  with  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  But  then  observe,  that 
when  we  are  under  this  state  of  cure,  we  are  so  near  destmction  that 
the  same  instrument  that  Ood  uses  for  remedy  to  us  is  also  prepared 
to  destroy  us ;  the  fire  is  as  apt  to  bum  us  to  ashes  as  to  cleanse  us 
when  we  are  so  ovei^rown ;  and  the  axe  as  instromental  to  cut  us 
down  for  fuel,  as  to  square  us  for  building  in  Ood's  temple :  and 
therefore  when  it  comes  thus  far,  it  will  be  hard  discerning  what  the 
purpose  of  the  axe  is ;  and  whether  the  fire  means  to  bum,  we  shall 
know  it  by  the  change  wrought  upon  ourselves.  For  what  Plato® 
said  conceming  his  dream  of  pui^tory,  is  tme  here ;  Quieungue  non 
fmrgatus  ndgrat  adinfero9,  jacebU  in  ItUo  ;  quicunque  vera  mitratus^ 
illuc  accesserit,  hahitabit  cum  deie,  'he  that  dies  in  his  impurity 
shall  he  in  it  for  ever ;  but  he  that  descends  to  his  grave  purged  and 
mitred,  that  is,  having  quitted  his  vices  et  superinduens  Justitiam, 
'  being  clothed  with  nghteousness,'  shall  dwell  in  light  and  immor- 
tality. It  is  sad  that  we  put  Ood  to  such  extremities ;  and  as  it 
happens  in  long  diseases,  those  which  physicians  use  for  the  last 
remedies  seldom  prevail;  and  when  consumptive  persons  come  to 
have  their  heads  shaven,  they  do  not  often  escape ;  so  it  is  when  we 
put  Ood  to  His  last  remedies :  Ood  indeed  hath  the  gloiy  of  His 
patience  and  His  long-suffering,  but  we  seldom  have  the  benefit  and 
the  use  of  it.  For  if  when  our  sin  was  young,  and  our  strength  more 
active,  and  our  habits  less,  and  virtue  not  so  much  a  stranger  to  us. 
We  suffered  sin  to  prevail  upon  us,  to  grow  stronger  than  the  ruins 
of  our  spirit,  and  to  lessen  us  into  the  state  of  sickness  and  disabihty, 
in  the  midst  of  all  those  remedies  which  Ood  used  to  our  beginning 
diseases :  much  more  desperate  is  our  recovery  when  our  disease  is 
stronger  and  our  faculties  weaker ;  when  our  sins  reign  in  us,  and 
our  thoughts  of  virtue  are  not  alive. 
►  [Wiad.  XL  24.]       •  [Phed.  §  S8.  torn.  v.  p.  194.]      d  [An  error  for « initiatua/] 
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However^  filihoiigh  I  say  this^  and  it  is  highly  consiclerable  to  the 
purpose  that  we  never  suffer  things  to  come  to  this  extremity^  yet  if 
it  be  upon  us  we  must  do  as  wdL  as  we  can ;  but  then  we  are  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  de9ign  of  Qod's  last  mercy^  beyond  which  if  we 
protract  our  repentance  our  condition  is  desperately  miserable.  The 
whole  state  of  which  mercy  we  understand  by  the  parable  of  the  king^ 
reckoning  with  his  servants  that  were  in  aneais  to  him ;  ''  one  was 
brought  to  him  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents ;  but  forasmuch 
as  he  had  not  to  pay^  his  lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold^  and  his 
wife  and  children^  and  all  that  he  had^  and  payment  to  be  made/' 
The  mauj  you  see^  was  under  the  arrest;  the  sentence  was  passed 
upon  him,  he  was  a  condemned  man;  but  before  the  execution  of  it 
he  fell  down  and  worshipped,  and  said,  ict;p(e,  /xoicpoM/iTjo-oi;,  '  lord, 
suffer  me  longer  awhile ;  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee 
all/  This  tdls  its  meaning ;  this  is  '  a  long-sufferance,'  by  bdng 
'  a  forbearance'  only  of  execution  of  the  last  sentence,  a  putting  off 
damnation  upon  a  longer  trial  of  our  emendation ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  implies  no  other  ease  but  that,  together  with  His  long-suffer- 
ance, Qod  may  use  all  other  severities  and  scourges  to  break  our 
untamed  spirits,  and  to  soften  them  with  hammers ;  so  death  be  put 
off,  no  matter  else  what  hardship  and  loads  of  sufferance  we  have. 
Hie  ftre,  hie  seca,  ut  in  atemum  parcas,  so  St.  Austin  pnived ;  '  here, 
O  Lord,  cut  me,  here  burn  me ;  spare  me  not  now,  that  Thou  mayest 
spare  me  for  ever/  And  it  is  just  like  the  mercy  used  to  a  madman, 
when  he  is  kept  in  a  dark  room,  and  tamed  with  whips ;  it  is  a  cruel 
mercy,  but  such  as  his  condition  requires ;  he  can  receive  no  other 
mercy,  all  things  else  were  cruelly  unmerciful. 

I  remember  what  Bion'  observed  wittily  of  the  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  whom  the  old  poets  feigned  to 
be  condemned  in  hell  to  fill  a  bottomless  tub  with  water,  and,  to  in- 
crease the  pain  as  they  Sancied,  this  water  thev  were  to  carry  in 
sieves,  and  never  to  leave  work  tSl  the  tub  were  nill ;  it  is  well,  says 
he,  since  their  labour  must  be  eternal,  that  it  is  so  gentie ;  for  it 
were  more  pains  to  carry  their  water  in  whole  vessels,  and  a  sad  bur- 
den to  go  loaden  to  a  leaking  tub  with  unfruitful  labours.  Just  so 
is  the  condition  of  those  persons  upon  whom  a  wrath  is  gone  out ; 
it  is  a  sad  sentence,  but  acted  with  a  gentie  instrument ;  and  since 
they  are  condemned  to  pay  the  scores  of  their  sins  with  the  sufferance 
of  a  load  of  judgments,  it  is  well  they  are  such  as  will  run  quite 
through  them,  and  not  stick  upon  them  to  eternity.  0mne9  enim 
pcsna  turn  exterminantes  mnt  medicinales',  *  all  punishments  what- 
soever which  do  not  destroy  us,  are  intended  to  save  us;'  they  are 
lancets  which  make  a  wouna  but  to  let  forth  the  venom  of  our  ukers. 


•  TMatt  xriii.  23.]  t  [Oenon  (t  aL  Th.  a  Kempis) ;  io 

'  [Diog.  Laert  in  Bion.,  lib.  ir.  cap.     Hammond,  sermon  on  Jer.  zzzi  18»J 
7.  torn,  i  pw  299.] 
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When  God  dew  twenty-three  thousand  (rf  the  Assyrians*  for  their 
fornication^  that  was  a  final  justice  upon  their  persons,  and  consigned 
them  to  a  sad  eternity;  for  beyond  such  an  infliction  there  was  no 
remedy :  but  when  God*^  sent  lions  to  the  Assyrian  inhabitants  of 
Samaria,  and  the  judgments  drave  them  to  enquire  after  the  manner 
of  the  Ood  of  the  land,  and  they  sent  for  priests  from  Jerusalem*  to 
teach  them  how  to  worship  the  God  of  Ic^l,  that  was  a  mercy  and 
a  judgment  too ;  '  the  long  forbearance  of  God/  who  destroyed  not 
all  the  inhabitants,  Med'  the  rest  'into  repentance/ 

1.  And  I  must  make  this  observation  to  you;  that  when  things 
come  to  this  pass  that  God  is  forced  to  the  last  remedies  of  judgments, 
this  long-sufferance  will  little  or  nothing  concern  particular  persons, 
but  nations  and  commimities  of  men :  for  those  who  are  smitten  with 
judgment,  if  God  takes  His  hands  off  again,  and  so  opens  a  way  for 
their  repentance  by  prolonging  their  time,  that  comes  under  the 
second  part  of  God's  method,  taoyii  or  'forbearance/  but  if  He 
smites  single  persons  with  a  final  judgment,  that  is  a  'long-suffer- 
ing/ not  of  him  but  towards  others ;  and  God  hath  destroyed  my 
neighbour  to  make  me  repent,  my  neighbour's  time  being  expired 
and  the  date  of  his  possibility  determined.  For  a  man's  death-bed 
is  but  an  ill  station  for  a  pemtent,  and  a  final  judgment  is  no  good 
monitor  to  him,  to  whom  it  is  a  severe  executioner.  They  that 
perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Corah  were  out  of  the  conditions  of  re- 
pentance ;  but  the  people  that  were  affrighted  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  judgment,  and  the  expresses  of  God's  anger  manifested  in 
such  visible  remonstrances,  they  were  the  men  called  to  repentance. 
But  concerning  whole  nations  or  communities  of  men,  tnis  long- 
sufferance  is  a  sermon  of  repentance,  loud,  clamorous,  and  highly 
argumentative.  When  God  suffered  the  mutinies,  the  affronts,  the 
baseness  and  ingratitude,  the  follies  and  relapses  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  murmured  against  God  ten  times  in  the  wilderness,  God 
sent  evil  angels  among  them,  and  fiery  serpents,  and  pestilence,  and 
fire  firom  heaven,  and  prodigies  from  the  earth,  and  a  prevailing  sword 
of  the  enemies ;  and  in  all  these  accidents  although  some  innocent 
persons  felt  the  contingencies  and  variety  of  mortality,  yet  those 
wicked  persons  who  fdl  by  the  design  of  God's  anger  were  made 
examples  unto  others,  and  instances  of  God's  forbearance  to  the  na- 
tion; und  yet  this  forbearance  was  such,  that  although  God  pre- 
served the  nation  in  being,  and  in  title  to  the  first  promises,  yet  all 
the  particular  persons  that  came  from  Egypt  died  in  the  wilderness, 
two  only  excepted. 

2.  And  I  desire  you  to  observe  this,  that  you  may  truly  estimate 
the  arts  of  the  divine  justice  and  mercy.  For  all  the  world  being 
one  continual  and  entire  argument  of  the  divine  mercy,  we  are  apt  to 
abuse  that  mercy  to  vain  confidences  and  presumption;  first  mis- 

>  [Cf.  •  Life  of  Christ,*  pre£  §  21.  and         *  [2  Kings  xvii.  25.] 
part  iii  sect  14.  disc.  18.  $  7.]  *  [»«*  see  2  Kings  xvii.  26—*.] 
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taking  the  end,  as  if  God's  mercy  would  be  indulgent  to  onr  sin,  to 
which  it  is  the  greatest  enemy  in  the  world :  for  it  is  a  certain  truth, 
that  the  mercy  of  God  is  as  great  an  enemy  to  sin  as  His  justice  is; 
and  as  God's  justice  is  made  the  handmaid  of  His  mercy  to  cure  sin, 
so  it  is  the  servant  also  and  the  instrument  to  avenge  our  despite 
and  contempt  of  mercy;  and  in  all  the  wav,  where  a  difference  can 
be,  there  justice  is  the  less  principal.  Ana  it  were  a  great  sign  of 
foUy,  and  a  huge  mistake,  to  think  our  Lord  and  our™  Mends  do  us 
offices  of  kindness  to  make  themselves  more  capable  of  affronts;  and 
that  our  fiathers'  care  over  us,  and  provisions  for  us,  can  tempt  us  to 
disobey  them :  the  very  purpose  of  all  those  emanations  is,  that  their 
love  may  return  in  duty,  and  their  providence  be  the  parent  of  our 
prudence,  and  their  care  be  crowned  with  our  piely;  and  then  we 
sh^  all  be  crowned,  and  shall  return  like  the  year,  thaf  ends  into  its 
own  circle ;  and  the  fathers  and  the  children,  the  benefactors  and  the 
beneficiary,  shall  knit  the  wreath,  and  bind  each  other  in  the  eter- 
nal enclosures  and  circlings  of  immortality. — ^But  besides,  as  the 
men  who  presume  to  sin  b^use  of  God's  mercy,  do  mistake  the  very 
end  and  design  of  God's  mercy,  so  they  abo  mistake  the  economy  of 
it,  and  the  manner  of  its  ministration ;— > 

8.  For  if  (Jod  suffers  men  to  go  on  in  sins  and  punishes  them 
not,  it  is  not  a  mercy,  it  is  not  a  forbearance;  it  is  a  hiutlening  them^ 
a  consigning  them  to  ruin  and  reprobation :  and  themselves  give  the 
best  argument  to  prove  it;  for  they  continue  in  their  ein,  thev  mul- 
tiply their  iniquity,  and  every  day  grow  more  enemy  to  God;  and 
that  is  no  mercy  that  increases  their  hostility  and  enmity  with  God. 
A  prosperous  iniquity  ia  the  most  unprosperous  condition  in  the 
whole  world.  '  When  He  slew  them,  tbey  sought  Him,  and  turned 
them  early,  and  enquired  after  God ;'  but  as  long  as  they  prevailed 
upon  their  enemies,  then  they  forgat  'that  God  was  their  strength, 
and  the  hieh  God  was  their  redeemer®.'  It  was  well  observed  by  the 
Persian  amDassador'  of  old,  when  he  was  telling  the  king  a  rad  story 
of  the  overthrow  of  all  his  army  by  the  Athenians,  he  adds  this  of 
his  own ;  that  the  day  before  the  fight,  the  young  Persian  RaUants, 
beinff  confident  they  should  destroy  their  ^lemies^  were  dnnkins 
drunk,  and  railing  at  the  timorousness  and  fears  of  religion,  and 
a^dnst  all  their  gods,  sayiug,  there  were  no  sudi  things,  and  that  all 
things  came  by  chance  and  industry,  nothing  by  the  providence  of 
the  Supreme  Power.  Butr  the  next  day,  when  they  had  fought  un- 
prosperously,  and  flying  from  their  enemies  who  were  eager  m  their 
pursuit,  they  came  to  the  river  Strvmon,  which  was  so  frozen  tiiat 
their  boats  could  not  launch,  and  yet  it  began  to  thaw,  so  that 
they  feared  the   ice  would  not  bear  them;  then  yon  should  see 

■  I'  our '  not  in  first  two  odd.]  anecdote ;  and  Taylor  probably  read  it 

■  r*  the'  in  first  two  edd.]  there,  as  the  additions  made  to  the  origi- 
*  [Ps.  Ixxviii.  Si.]  •  nal  story  are  the  same  in  botK  though 
f  [Much.  Pers.  497.— Bp.  Andrewes     more  fiill  in  Taylor.] 

(term,  on  Pi.  IzxTiiL  S4)  baa  the  aame 
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the  bold  gallants  that  the  day  before  said  there  was  no  Otoi,  most 
timorously  and  superstitiously  fall  upon  their  faces,  and  beg  of  God 
that  the  river  Strymon  might  bear  them  over  &om  their  enemies. 
What  wisdom,  and  philosophy,  and  perpetual  ^[perience,  and  revela- 
tion, and  promises,  and  blessings,  cannot  do,  a  mighty  fear  can ;  it 
can  allay  the  confidences  of  a  bold  lust  and  an  imperious  sin,  and  soften 
our  spirit  into  the  lowness  of  a  child,  our  revenge  into  the  charity  of 
prayers,  our  impudence  into  the  blushings  of  a  chidden  girl;  and 
therefore  God  hath  taken  a  course  proportionable :  for  He  is  not  so 
unmercifully  merciful,  as  to  give  nulk  to  an  infirm  lust,  and  hatch 
the  e^  to  the  bigness  of  a  cockatrice.  And  therefore  observe  how 
it  is -that  God's  mercy  prevails  over  all  His  works®;  it  is  «ven  then 
when  nothing  can  be  discerned  but  His  judgments :  for  as  when  a 
famine  had  been  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Ahab  for  three  years  and 
a  half  P,  when  the  angry  prophet  Elijah  met  the  king,  and  presently 
a  great  wind  arose,  and  the  dust  blew  into  the  eyes  of  them  that 
walked  abroad,  and  the  face  of  the  heavens  was  black  and  all  tempest, 
yet  then  the  prophet  was  the  most  gentle,  and  God  began  to  forgive, 
and  the  heavais  were  more  beautiful  than  when  the  sun  puts  on  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  a  bridegroom,  going  from  his  chambers  of  the 
east :  so  it  is  in  the  economy  of  the  divine  mercy;  when  God  makes 
our  hcea  black,  and  the  winds  blow  so  loud  till  the  cords^  cracks, 
and  our  gay  fortunes  split,  and  our  houses  are  dressed  with  cypress 
and  yew,  ''and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets V'  this  is  nothing 
but  the  pow^a  mUericordia,  this  is  the  fdneral  of  our  sins,  dressed 
indeed  with  emblems  of  mourning,  and  proclaimed  with  sad  accents 
of  death;  but  the  sight  is  refreshing  as  the  beauties  of  the  'field 
which  God  hath  blessed','  and  the  sounds  are  healthful  as  the  noise 
of  a  physician. 

This  is  that  riddle  spoken  of  in  the  Psalm,  Calix  in  manu  Domini 
vini  meri  plenua  misto\  'The  pure  impure,  the  mingled  unmin- 
gled  cup^ '/  for  it  is  a  cup  in  which  God  hath  poured  much  of  His 
severity  and  anger,  and  yet  it  is  pure  and  unmmgled;  for  it  is  all 
mercy.  And  so  the  riddle  is  resolved,  and  our  cup  is  fi^  md 
made  more  wholesome ; 

Lympbatum  eresdty  dolcesoit,  Isdere  nesdt; 

it  is  some  justice,  and  yet  it  is  all  mercy ;  the  veiy  justice  of  God 
being  an  act  of  mercy;  a  forbearance  of  the  man  or  the  nation,  and 
the  punishing  the  sin.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  children  of 
Israel;  when  they  ran  after  the  bleating  of  the  idolatrous  calves, 
Moses  prayed  passionately,  and  God  heard  his  prayer  and  forgave 
their  sin  unto  them.    And  this  was  David's  observation  of  the  man- 

•  [Vid.  p.  483,  not  c  ■apr.]  '  [Gen.  xxvii.  27.] 

P  [Luke  iv.  25 ;  James  ▼.  17.]  '  HPsaL  Ixxy.  8  (Izziy.  9),  ed.  vnlg.] 

q  [Eeclaa.  xiL  5.]  *  L^^-  ^v*  ^0.  Vid.  p.  151.  supr.] 
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ner  of  God's  mercy  to  them,  "Thou  wast  a  God  and  foi^avest  them, 
though  Thou  tookest  vengeance  of  their  inventions*/'    For  God's 
mercy  is  given  to  us  by  parts,  and  to  certain  purposes.    Sometimes 
God  only  so  forgives  us  Uiat  He  does  not  cut  us  off  in  the  sin,  but 
yet  lays  on  a  heavy  load  of  judgments;  so  He  did  to  His  people 
when  He  sent  them  to  school  under  the  discipline  of  seventy  years' 
captivity.    Sometimes  He  makes  a  judgment  less,  and  forgives  in 
respect  of  the  degree  of  tiie  infliction;  He  strikes  more  gently;  and 
whereas  t3od  had  designed,  it  may  be,  the  death  of  thyself  or  thy 
nearest  relative.  He  is  content  to  take  the  life  of  a  child.    And  so 
He  did  to  David,  when  He  forbore  him ;  **  the  Lord  hath  taken  away 
thy  sin,  thou  shalt  not  die;  nevertheless  the  child  that  is  bom  unto 
thee,  that  shall  die'."    Sometimes  He  puts  the  evil  off  to  a  further 
day,  as  He  did  in  the  case  of  Ahab  and  Hezddah;  to  the  first  He 
brought  the  evil  unon  his  house,  and  to  the  second  He  brought  the 
evil  upon  his  kingaom  in  his  son's  days,  God  forgiving  only  so  as  to 
respite  the  evil,  t£at  they  should  have  peace  in  their  own  days.    And 
thus  when  we  have  committed  a  sin  against  God  which  hath  highly 
provoked  Him  to  anger,  even  upon  our  repentance  we  are  not  sure 
to  be  forgiven,  so  as  we  understand  forgiveness,  that  is,  to  hear  no 
more  of  it,  never  to  be  called  to  an  account :  but  we  are  happy  if 
Ch)d  so  forgive  us  as  not  to  throw  us  into  the  insufferable  flames  of 
hell,  though  He  smite  us  till  we  groan  for  our  miserjr,  till  we  'chatter 
like  a  swSlow,'  as  David's*  expression  is.    And  tnouffh  David  was 
an  excellent  penitent :  yet  after  he  had  lost  the  child  begotten  of 
Bathsheba,  and  Gk)d  had  told  him  He  had  forgiven  him,  yet  He 
raised  up  his  darling  son  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  an  in- 
glorious fight,  and  ms  son  lay  with  his  father's  concubines  in  the 
face  of  all  Israel.    So  that  when  we  are  foreiven,  yet  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  God  wiU  make  us  to  smart  and  roar  for  our  sins  for  the  very 
disquietness  of  our  souls. 

For  if  we  sin  and  ask  God  forgiveness,  and  then  are  quiet,  we 
feel  so  little  inconvenience  in  the  trade,  that  we  may  more  easily  be 
tempted  to  make  a  trade  of  it  indeed.  I  wish  to  God  that  for  every 
sin  we  have  committed,  we  should  heartily  cnr  God  mercy  and  leave 
it,  and  judge  ourselves  for  it,  to  prevent  God  s  anger :  but  when  we 
have  done  all  that  we  commonly  call  repentance,  and  when  possibly 
God  hath  forgiven  us  to  some  purposes,  yet  it  may  be  He  punishes 
our  sin  when  we  least  think  of  it ;  tnat  sin  which  we  have  long  since 
forgotten.  It  may  be,  for  the  lust  of  thy  youth  thou  hast  a  hetdth- 
less  old  age:  an  dd  religious  person  long  ago  complidned  it  was 
his  case; 

Qnot  nimis  effircnes  habid,  mine  yapnlo  renes  t 
Sio  Imtor  jnTenis  oolpa,  dolore  Benif. 

It  may  be,  thy  sore  eyes  are  the  punishment  of  thy  intemperance 

>  [Ps.  zdx.  S.]  "  [Rather, '  Heiekiah's.'    U  xzxtoI. 

y  [2  SttDB.  zlL  18, 14.]  14.~Bttt  tee  also  Pi.  cii.  7.] 
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seren  years  ago;  or  God  cuts  thy  days  shoiier,  and  thou  shalt  die  in 
aflorid  age;  or  He  raises  up  afflictions  to  thee  in  thine  own honse^  in 
thine  own  bowels;  or  hath  sent  a  gangrene  into  thy  estate;  or  with 
an  arrow  out  of  His  quiver  He  can  wound  thee^  and  the  anow  shall 
stick  £ast  in  thy  fleshy  although  Gk)d  hath  foi^ven  thy  sin  to  many 
puiposes.  Our  blessed  Saviour  'was  heard*  in  all  that  He  prayed  for/ 
said  the  apostle;  and  He  prayed  for  the  Jews  that  crucified  Him^ 
'^  Father  forsive  them^  for  they  know  not  what  they  do^  *"  and  God 
did  forgive  Uiat  great  sin^  but  how  far  P  Whereas  it  was  just  in  God 
to  deprive  them  of  all  possibility  of  receiving  benefit  from  the  death 
of  Christy  yet  God  admitted  them  to  it;  He  gave  them  timCj  and 
possibilities^  and  helps,  and  great  advantages  to  bring  them  to  re- 
pentance ;  He  did  not  presently  shut  than  up  in  His  final  and  eter- 
nal anger;  and  yet  He  had  finallv  resolved  to  destroy  their  city  and 
nation,  and  did  so,  but  forbore  them  forty  years,  and  gave  them  all 
the  helps  of  miracles  and  sermons  apostolical  to  shame  them,  and 
force  them  into  sorrow  for  their  fjAult.    And  before  any  man  can  re- 

gnt,  God  hath  forgiven  the  man  in  one  degree  of  forgiv^ess ;  for 
e  hath  given  him  ^roce  of  repentance,  and  taken  fi^m  him  that 
final  anger  of  the  spurit  of  reprobation :  and  when  a  man  hath  re- 

Eented,  no  man  can  say  that  God  hath  foi^ven  him  to  all  purposes^ 
ut  He  hath  reserves  of  anger  to  punish  the  sin,  to  make  the  man  afraid 
to  sin  any  more;  and  to  represent  that  when  any  man  hath  sinned, 
whatever  he  does  afterward,  be  shall  be  miserable  as  long  as  he  lives, 
vexed  with  its  adhereucies  and  its  neighbourhood  and  evil  conse- 
quence. For  as  no  man  that  hath  sinned  can  during  his  life  ever 
return  to  an  integral  and  perfect  innocence ;  so  neither  shall  he  be 
restored  to  a  perfect  peace,  but  must  always  watch  and  strive  against 
his  sin,  and  always  mourn  and  pray  for  its  pardon,  and  always  find 
cause  to  hate  it,  by  knowing  himself  to  be  for  ever  in  danger  of  en- 
during some  grievous  calamity,  even  for  those  sins  for  which  he  hath 
truly  repented  him,  for  which  God  hath  in  many  gracious  d^prees 
passed  bis  pardon :  this  is  the  manner  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
divine  mercy,  in  respect  of  particular  persons  and  nations  too. 

But  sometimes  we  find  a  severer  judgment  happening  upon  a 
people ;  and  yet  in  that  sad  stoiv  God's  mercy  su%s  ^^^  trium^, 
which  although  it  be  much  to  God's  glory,  yet  it  is  a  sad  story  to  am- 
ning  people.  Six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  women 
and  children  and  decrepit  persons,  came  out  of  Egypt;  and  God  de- 
stroyed them  all  in  the  wilderness,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua:  ami 
there  it  was  that  God's  mercy  prevsoled  over  His  justice,  that  He  did 
not  destroy  the  nation,  but  still  preserved  a  succession  to  Jacob  to 
possess  the  promise.  God  drowned  all  the  world  except  eight  per- 
sons; His  mercy  there  also  prevailed  over  His  justice,  that  He  pre- 
served a  remnant  to  mankind ;  His  justice  devoured  all  the  world, 

»  [Heb.  T.  7.]  ^  [Luke  xxiiL  S4.] 
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and  His  metcj,  which  preserred  bat  eight,  had  the  hononr  of  the 
prevailing  attribute.  Gk)d  destroyed  Sodom  and  the  five  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  rescued  but  four  from  the  flames  of  that  sad  burning,  and 
of  the  four  lost  one  in  tiie  flight;  and  yet  His  mercy  prevailed  over 
His  justice,  because  He  did  not  destroy  all. 

Aiid  in  these  senses  we  are  to  understand  the  excellency  of  the 
divine  mercy :  even  when  He  smites,  when  He  '  rebukes  us  for  sin,' 
wh^  He  'maJces  our  heaxitj  to  fail,  and  our  flesh  to  consume  away 
like  a  moth  fretting  a  {jarment  V  yet  then  His  mercy  is  the  prevailing 
ingredient.  If  His  jimgments  be  but  fines  set  upon  our  neads,  ac* 
cording  to  the  mercy  of  our  old  laws,  salvo  eontenemeiUo^,  '  so  as  to 
preserve  our  estates,'  to  continue  our  hopes  and  possibilities  of  hea- 
ven; all  the  otiher  judgments  can  be  nothing  but  mercies,  excellent 
instruments  of  grace,  arts  to  make  us  sober  and  wise,  to  take  off 
from  our  vanity,  to  restrain  our  wildnesses.  Which  if  they  were  left 
unbridled  would  set  all  the  world  on  fire.  Ood's  judgments  are  like 
the  censures  of  the  church,  in  which  a  sinner  is  'delivered  over  to 
Satan'  to  be  buffeted,  'that  the  spirit  may  be  saved*.'  The  result 
of  all  this  is,  that  Qod's  mercies  are  not,  ought  not,  cannot  be  instru- 
ments of  confidence  to  sin,  because  the  ygty  purpose  of  His  mercy  is 
to  the  contrary ;  and  the  very  manner  of  His  economy  and  dispensa- 
tion is  such,  that  God's  men^  goes  along  in  complexion  ana  con- 
junction with  His  judgments :  the  riches  of  His  forbearance  is  this, 
that  He  forbears  to  throw  us  into  hell,  and  sends  the  mercies  of  His 
rod  to  chide  us  into  repentance,  and  the  mercies  of  His  rod  to 
punish  us  for  having  sinned,  and  that  when  we  have  sinned  we 
may  never  think  oui»elves  secured,  nor  ever  be  reconciled  to  such 
dangers  and  deadly  poisons.  This,  this  is  tlie  manner  of  the  divine 
mercy,  Qo  now,  fond  man,  and  because  Ood  is  merciful  presume  to 
sin,  as  having  grounds  to  hope  that  thou  mayest  sin  and  oe  safe  all 
the  way  I  K  this  hope  (shall  I  call  it)  or  sordid  fiatteiy  could  be 
reasonable,  then  the  mercies  of  QoA  would  not  lead  us  to  repentance; 
so  unworthy  are  we  in  the  sense  and  largeness  of  a  wide  fortune 
and  pleasant  accident.  For  impunity  was  never  a  good  arf[ument  to 
make  men  to  obey  laws.  Quoiua^it^  reperUur  qui  tinpunUate 
propodta  abstinerepossU  injuriis  ?  In^nitas  est  maxima  peccaaidi 
illecebra,  said  Gcero'.  And  therefore  the  wisdom  of  Ood  hath  so 
ordered  the  actions  of  the  world  that  the  most  fruitful  showers  shall 
be  wrapped  up  in  a  cover  of  black  clouds,  that  health  shall  be  con- 
veyed by  bitter  and  ill-tasted  drugs ;  that  the  temples  of  our  bodies 
shall  be  purged  by  whips,  and  that  the  cords  of  the  whip  shall  be  the 
cords  of  love,  to  draw  us  from  the  entanglings  of  vanity  and  folly. 
This  is  the  long-suffering  of  Gbd,  the  last  remedy  to  our  diseased 
souls :  ioHiMriTos  ions  iroXXck  iraB^v  ov  a'(o<l>povlCfTai,  said  Phala- 
riaS;  unless  we  be  senseless,  we  shaU  be  brought  to  sober  courses 

•  [Pfl.  zzziz.  II.]  i  [Vid.  De  off  L  17  Hn,  et  Pro  Mi- 

•  [See  ToL  TiL  p.  189.]  lone,  cap.  xyL  t  iii.  p.  277,  et  yi  199.] 

•  [l  Cor.  T.  «.]  •  •  [Vid.  Ep.  cxxri.  p.  378.] 
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by  all  those  s^  accidents  and  wholesome  bat  ill-tasting  mercies 
which  we  feel  in  all  the  course  and  the  succession  of  the  divine 
long-sufferance. 

The  use  of  aU  the  premises  is  that  which  St.  Paul  expresses  in  the  ' 
text,  that  ''we  do  not  despise  all  this  '^  and  he  only  despises  not, 
who  serves  the  ends  of  God  in  aU  these  designs  of  mercy,  tnat  is,  he 
that  repents  him  of  his  sins.  But  there  are  a  great  many  despisers ; 
aU  they  that  live  in  their  sins,  they  that  have  more  blessings  than 
they  can  reckon  hours  in  their  lives,  that  are  courted  by  the  divine 
favour  and  wooed  to  salvation,  as  if  mankind  were  to  give,  not  to 
receive,  so  great  a  blessing,  all  they  that  answer  not  to  so  friendly 
summons,  they  are  despisers  of  God's  mercies :  and  although  God 
overflows  with  mercies,  and  does  not  often  leave  us  to  the  only  hopes 
of  being  cured  by  unctions  and  gentle  cataplasms,  but  proceeds  fur- 
ther, and  gives  us  stibium  or  prepared  steel,  sharp  arrows  of  His 
anger,  and  the  sword,  and  the  hand  of  sickness ;  yet  we  are  not  sure 
of  so  much  favour  as  to  be  entertained  longer  in  God's  hospital  but 
may  be  thrust  forth  among  the  ineurabiU.  Plutarch'  reports  concern- 
ing swine,  that  their  optic  nerves  are  so  disposed  to  turn  their  eyes 
downward,  that  they  cannot  look  upwards,  nor  behold  the  face  of 
heaven,  unless  they  be  thrown  upon  their  backs.  Such  swine  are 
we ;  we  seldom  can  look  up  to  heaven  till  God  by  His  judgments 
throws  us  upon  our  backs;  till  He  humbles  us  and  softens  us  with 
showers  of  our  own  blood,  and  tears  of  sorrow :  and  yet  God  hath 
not  promised  that  He  will  do  so  much  for  us,  but  for  ou^ht  we  know 
as  soon  as  ever  the  devil  enters  into  our  swinish  and  brutish  hearts  we 
shall  run  down  the  hill,  and  perish  in  the  floods  and  seas  of  intoler- 
able misery.  And  therefore  oesides  that  it  is  a  huge  folly  in  us  that 
we  wiU  not  be  cured  with  pleasant  medicines,  but  must  be  louring 
for  coloquintida  and  for  vomits,  for  knives  and  poniards,  instead  of 
the  gentle  showers  of  the  divine  refreshments,  besides  that  this  is 
an  imprudence  and  sottishness ;  we  do  infinitely  put  it  to  the  ven- 
ture Aether  we  shall  be  in  a  saveable  condition  or  no,  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  first  state  of  mercies.  But  however,  then  begins  the 
first  step  of  the  judgment  and  pungent  misery,  we  are  perishing  peo- 
ple, or  if  not,  yet  at  the  least  not  to  be  cured  without  the  abscission 
of  a  member,  without  the  cutting  off  a  hand  or  leg,  or  the  putting 
out  of  an  eye :  we  must  be  cut,  to  take  the  stone  out  of  our  hearts, 
and  that  is  a  state  of  a  very-great  infelicity;  and  if  we  scape  the 
stone,  we  cannot  escape  the  surgeon's  knife;  if  we  scape  death,  yet 
we  have  a  sickness ;  and  though  that  be  a  great  mercy  m  respect  of 
death,  yet  it  is  as  great  a  misery  in  respect  of  health.  And  that  is  the 
first  punishment  for  the  despite  done  to  the  first  and  most  sensible 
mercies;  we  are  fallen  into  a  sickness  that  cannot  be  cured  but  by 
disease  and  hardship. 

But  if  this  despite  runs  further,  and  when  the  mercies  look  on  us 

f  [SympoB.,  lib.  iv.  torn,  viii.  p.  667.] 
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with  an  angry  countenance,  and  that  God  gives  ns  only  the  mercy  of 
a  punishment^  if  we  despise  this  too,  we  increase  but  onr  misery  as 
we  increase  our  sin.  The  sum  of  which  is  this :  that  if  Pharaoh  will 
not  be  cured  by  one  phigue,  he  shall  have  ten;  and  if  ten  will  not 
do  it,  the  great  and  tenth  wave,  which  is  far  bi^er  than  all  the  rest, 
the  severest  and  the  last  arrow  of  the  quiver,  then  we  shall  perish  in 
the  Bed  sea,  the  sea  of  flames  and  blood,  in  which  the  ungodly  shall 
roll  eternally. 

But  some  of  these  despisers  are  such  as  are  unmoved  when  God 
smites  others ;  like  Gallic^  when  the  Jews  took  Sosthenes  and  beat 
him  in  the  pleading-place,  he  '^  cared  for  none  of  these  things  /'  he 
was  not  concerned  in  that  interest:  and  many  Ghdlio's  there  are 
amongst  us,  that  understand  it  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  divine  method 
of  God's  4ong*sufferance'  to  strike  others  to  make  us  afraid.  But 
however  we  sleep  in  the  midst  of  such  alarums,  jet  know  that  there 
is  not  one  death  in  all  the  neighbourhood  but  is  intended  to  thee ; 
every  crowing  of  the  cock  is  to  awake  thee  to  repentance*,  and  if  thou 
sleepest  still  the  next  turn  may  be  thine ;  God  will  send  His  angcd 
as  He  did  to  Peter,  and  smite  thee  on  thy  side,  and  wake  thee  from 
thy  dead  sleep  of  sin  and  sottishness.  But  beyond  this  some  are 
despisers  still,  and  hope  to  drown  the  noises  of  mount  Sinai,  the 
sound  of  cannons,  of  thunders  and  lightnings,  with  a  counter-noise 
of  revelling  and  clamorous  roarings,  with  merry  meetings ;  like  the 
sacrifices  to  Moloch,  they  sound  drums  and  trumpets  that  thev  might 
not  hear  the  sad  shriekmgs  of  their  children  as  they  were  dying  in 
the  cavity  of  the  brazen  idol^ :  and  when  their  conscience  shrieks 
out  or  murmurs  in  a  sad  melancholy,  or  something  that  is  dear  to 
them  is  smitten,  they  attempt  to  drown  it  in  a  sea  of  drink,  in  the 
heathemsh  noises  of  idle  and  drunken  company ;  and  that  which  God 
sends  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  leads  them  to  a  tavern,  not  to  re- 
fresh their  needs  of  nature,  or  for  ends  of  a  tolerable  civility,  or  inno- 
cent purposes ;  but,  like  tiie  condemned  persons^  among  the  Levan- 
tines, they  tasted  wine  freely,  that  thej  might  die  and  be  insensible. 
I  could  easily  reprove  such  persons  with  an  old  Greek  proverb  men- 
tioned  by  Plutarch,  ITepl  ttjs  fifOvfiias^'  CMJre  irobiypas  AiroAAdTrei 
koXtCkios,  'you  shall  ill  be  cured  of  the  knotted  gout,  if  you  have 
nothing  else  but  a  wide  shoe.'  But  this  reproof  is  too  gentle  for  so 
great  a  madness;  it  is  not  only  an  incompetent  cure  to  apply  the 

^  [Acta  XTiii.  17.]  diis  Syria,  aynt  i.  cap.  6.)  fiom  whom 

i  [See  p.  463,  aboTe.]  Taylor  drew  hia  materiala ;  aa  did  also 

i  [Leyit  zriii.  21 ;  2  Eingt  xziii.  10.     Milton,  who  in  enumerating  the  princea 
—See  Fagiua,  aa  quoted  by  Selden  (De     of  Satan'a  kingdom,  begina  with 

Moloch,  horrid  king,  beamear'd  with  blood 

Of  human  aacrifice,  and  parents'  teara, 

Though  for  the  noiae  of  druma  and  timbrela  loud 

Their  children'a  criea  unheard,  that  paaa'd  through  fire 

To  his  grim  idol.— Par.  Loat,  i  892.J      . 
k  [See  p.  245  abore.  i  [torn,  til  p.  821.] 
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plaister  of  a  sin  or  yanily  to  cnie  the  smart  of  a  divine  judgment; 
but  it  is  a  great  increaser  of  the  miserj,  by  swelling  the  cause  to 
bigger  and  monstrous  proportions.  It  is  just  as  if  an  impatient  fo(4, 
feeling  the  smart  of  his  medicine,  shall  tear  his  wounds  open,  and 
throw  away  the  instruments  of  his  cure,  because  they  bring  him 
health  at  the  charge  of  a  little  pain.  *Eyyhs  KvpCov  'ttXi^^s  fjt€urrCy(ov, 
'he  that  is  full  of  stripes'  and  troubles,  and  decked  round  about 
with  thorns,  he  is  'near  to  Ood/  but  he  that  because  he  sits  un- 
easily when  he  sits  near  the  King  that  was  crowned  with  thorns, 
shall  remove  thence,  or  strew  flowers,  roses  and  jessamine,  the  down 
of  thistles  and  the  softest  gossamer,  that  he  may  die  without  pain, 
die  quietly  and  like  a  lamb,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  hell  without  noise; 
this  man  is  a  fool,  because  he  accepts  death  if  it  arrest  him  in  civil 
language,  is  content  to  die  by  the  sentence  of  an  eloquent  judge, 
and  prefers  a  quiet  passage  to  hell  before  going  to  heaven  in  a 
storm. 

That  Italian  gentleman  was  certainly  a  great  lover  of  his  sleep, 
who  was  angry  with  the  lizard  that  waked  him  when  a  viper  was 
creeping  into  his  mouth :  when  the  devil  is  entering  into  us  to  poison 
our  spirits  and  steal  our  souls  away  while  we  are  sleeping  in  the 
lethargy  of  sin,  God  sends  His  sharp  messages  to  awaken  us ;  and 
we  call  that  the  enemy,  and  use  arts  to  cure  the  remedy,  not  to  cure 
the  disease.  There  are  some  persons  that  will  never  be  cured,  not 
because  the  sickness  is  incurable,  but  because  they  have  ill  stomachs 
and  cannot  keep  the  medicine.  Just  so  is  his  case  that  so  despises 
God's  method  of  curing  him  by  these  instances  of  long-sufferance, 
that  he  uses  all  the  arts  he  can  to  be  quit  of  his  physician,  and  to 
spill  his  physic,  and  to  take  cordials  as  soon  as  his  vomit  begins -to 
work.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said  in  this  affsdr  but  to  read  the  poor 
wretch's  sentence  and  to  declare  his  condition.  As  at  first,  when  he 
despised  the  first  great  mercies,  God  sent  him  sharpnesses  and  sad 
accidents  to  ensober  his  spirits ;  so  now  that  he  despises  this  mercy 
also,  the  mercy  of  the  rod,  Qoi  will  take  it  away  from  him,  and  then 
I  hope  aU  is  well  I  Miserable  man  that  thou  art !  this  is  thy  un« 
doing;  if  God  ceases  to  strike  thee  because  thou  wilt  not  mend,  thou 
art  sealed  up  to  ruin  and  reprobation  for  ever ;  the  physician  hath 
given  thee  over,  he  hath  no  kindness  for  thee.  This  was  the  despe- 
rate estate  of  Judah,  ^'Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity; 
they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel:  why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more°  P"  This  is  the  dv<i- 
Offia  iiaphv  iBh,  the  most  bitter  curse,  the  greatest  excommunica- 
tion, when  the  delinquent  is  become  a  heathen  and  a  publican,  with- 
out the  covenant,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church ;  the  church  hath 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  ^'  for  what  have  I  to  do  with  them  that  are 
without  P"  said  St.  Paul<> ;  it  was  not  lawfdl  for  the  church  any  more 

a  [laauh  i.  4,  5.]  o  [i  Cor.  t.  12.] 
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to  panisli  them.  And  this  court  christian  is  an  imitation  and 
pandlel  of  the  justice  of  the  court  of  heaven :  when  a  sinner  is  not 
mended  by  judgments  at  long  running,  God  cuts  him  off  from  his  in- 
heritance and  the  lot  of  sons ;  He  wiU  chastise  him  no  more,  but  let 
him  take  his  course,  and  spend  his  portion  of  prosperifr/such  as  shall 
be  allowed  him  in  the  great  economy  of  the  world.  Thus  God  did  to 
His  vineyard,  which  He  took  such  pams  to  fence,  to  plant,  to  man- 
ure, to  dig,  to  cut,  and  to  prune ;  and  when  after  all  it  brought  forth 
wild  grapes,  the  last  and  worst  of  God's  anger  was  this,  Au/eram 
sepem  efus^;  God  had  fenced  it  with  a  hedge  of  thorns,  and  '  God 
would  take  away  all  that  hedge,'  He  would  not  leave  a  thorn  standing, 
not  one  judgment  to  reprove  or  admonish  them,  but  all  the  wild 
beasts,  and  wilder  and  more  beastly  lusts^  may  come  and  devour  it 
and  trample  it  down  in  scorn. 

And  now  what  shall  I  say,  but  those  words  quoted  by  St.  Paul^  in 
his  sermon,  ''Behold  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish;"  perish 
in  your  own  folly  by  stubbornness  and  ingratitude.  For  it  is  a 
huge  contradiction  to  the  nature  and  designs  of  God :  God  calls  us, 
we  refuse  to  hear;  He  invites  us  with  fear  promises,  we  hear  and 
consider  not;  He  gives  xis  blessings,  we  take  them  and  understand 
not  His  meaning,  we  take  out  the  token  but  read  not  the  letter : 
then  He  threatens  us,  and  we  regard  not ;  He  strikes  our  neighbours, 
and  we  are  not  concerned  :  then  He  strikes  us  gently,  but  we  fed  it 
not :  then  He  does  like  the  physician  in  the  Greek  epigram',  who 
being  to  cure  a  man  of  a  lethargy,  locked  him  into  the  same  room 
with  a  madman,  that  he  by  diy-beating  him  might  make  him  at  least 
sensible  of  blows ;  but  this  makes  us  instead  of  running  to  God,  to 
trust  in  unskilful  physicians,  or,  like  Saul,  run  to  a  Pytnonisse ;  we 
run  for  a  cure  to  a  crime,  we  take  sanctuary  in  a  pleasant  sin ;  just 
as  if  a  man  to  cure  his  melancholy  should  desire  to  be  stung  with  a 
tarantula,  that  at  least  he  may  die  merrily*.  Wliat  is  there  more 
to  be  done  that  God  hath  not  yet  done  ?  He  is  forced  at  last  to 
break  off  with  a  Curavimw  Babylonem  et  ncn  est  sanata^  'we 
dressed  and  tended  Babylon,  but  she  was  incurable ;'  there  is  no  help 
but  such  persons  must  die  in  their  sins,  and  lie  down  in  eternal 
sorrow. 

9  [iMdah  T.  5.]  «  [Act!  ziiL  41.] 

'  [Koiff  ithp  Kkurtp  \ri$apyuAs  ^  ^iwr\^( 

Koi  rhy  iufcitrOffrov  Ttunhs  Prv^t  fU\ovr 
irXtrya}  8^  ifi^or4poa  iyivort^  Akos,  ds  6  fikp  aJbrStv 
iyprro,  rhp  V  twy^  irovKin  Ipi^  kSwos. 

AnthoL  incert  ccccxL  torn.  i7.  p.  205.] 

•  [Vid.  p.  238,  not  c  supr.]  *  [Jer.  IL  9,  ed.  yulg.] 
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£ut  grow  in^graae^  and  in  tie  hunoledge  of  the  Lord  Jems  Christ,  to 
whom  be  glory  both  now  and  for  ever.    Amen. 

When  Christianity,  like  the  day-spring  from  the  east,  with  a  new 
light  did  not  only  enlighten  the  world  but  amazed  the  minds  of  men, 
and  entertained  their  curiosities,  and  seized  upon  their  warmer  and 
more  pregnant  affections,  it  was  no  wonder  that  whole  nations  were 
converted  at  a  sermon,  and  multitudes  were  instantly  professed,  and 
their  understandings  followed  their  affections,  and  their  wills  followed 
their  understandings,  and  they  were  convinced  by  miracle,  and  over- 
come by  grace,  and  passionate  with  zeal,'  and  wisely  governed  by 
their  guides,  and  ravished  with  the  sanctity  of  the  doctnne  and  the 
holiness  of  their  examples.  And  this  was  not  only  their  duty,  but  a 
great  instance  of  providence,  that  by  the  great  religion  and  piety  of 
the  first  professors  Christianity  might  be  firmly  planted,  and  unshaken 
by  scandal,  and  hardened  by  persecution ;  and  that  these  first  lights 
might  be  actual  precedents  for  ever,  and  copies  for  us  to  transcribe 
in  all  descending  ages  of  Christianity,  that  thither  we  might  run  to 
fetch  oil  to  enkindle  our  extinguished  lamps.  But  then  pieiy  was 
so  universal,  that  it  might  well  be  enjoined  by  St.  Paul"  that  '  if  a 
brother  walked  disorderly  *  the  Christians  should  avoid  his  company : 
he  forbad  them  not'  to  accompany  with  the  heathens  that  walked 
disorderly,  '  for  then  a  man  must  have  gone  out  of  the  world;'  but 
they  were  not  to  endure  so  much  as  'to  eat  with,'  or  to  salute  a 
' disorderly  brother'  and  ill-living  Christian.  But  now,  if  we  should 
observe  this  canon  of  St.  Paul,  and  refuse  to  eat  or  to  converse  with  a 
fornicator,  or  a  drunkard,  or  a  perjured  person,  or  covetous,  we  must 
also  '  go  out  of  the  world :'  for  a  pious  or  a  holy  person  is  now  as 
rare  as  a  disorderly  Christian  was  at  first;  and  as  Christianity  is 
multiplied  every  where  in  name  and  title,  so  it  is  destroyed  in  life, 

•  [2  Thess.  ill.  6.]  >  [1  Cor.  T.  9  sqq.] 
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essence^  Biai  proper  operation;  and  we  have  ver*  great  reason  to 
fear  that  Christ's  name  will  servo  ns  to  no  end  but  to  upbraid  our 
baseness^  and  His  person  only  to  be  our  judge,  and  His  laws  as  so 
many  biUs  of  accusation^  and.  His  graces  and  helps  offered  us  but  as 
aggmvations  of  our  unworthiness,  and  our  baptism  but  an  occasion 
of  vow-breach,  and  the  holy  communion  but  an  act  of  hypocrisy, 
formality,  or  sacrilege,  and  all  the  promises  of  the  go^I  out  as 
pleasant  dreams,  and  the  threatenings  but  as  arts  of  affrightment. 
For  Christianity  lasted  pure  and  zealous,  it  kept  its  rules  and  observed 
its  own  laws,  for  three  hundred  years  or  thereabouts;  so  long  the 
church  remained  a  virgin;  for  so  long  they  were  warmed  with  their 
first  fires,  and  kept  under  discipline  by  the  rod  of  persecution :  but  it 
hath  dedined  almost  fourteen  hundred  years  together;  prosperity 
and  pride,  wantonness  and  great  fortunes,  ambition  and  interest,  false 
doctrine  upon  mistake  and  upon  design,  the  malice  of  the  devil  and 
the  arts  of  all  his  instruments,  the  want  of  zeal,  and  a  weariness  of 
spirit,  filthy  examples  and  a  disreputation  of  piety  and  a  strict  life, 
seldom  precedents  and  infinite  discouragements,  ksive  caused  so  in- 
finite a  declension  of  piety  and  holy  Uvmg,  that  what  Papirius  Mas- 
sonus^,  one  of  their  own,  said  of  the  popes  of  Borne,  In  pofUificibus 
nemo  kodie  aancUtatem  requirU  ;  optimi  piU<mtur  n  vel  lemter  bani 
9%fU,  vel  mmu8  maU  quapi  eakri  mortalee  esse  eoleant,  'no  man 
looks  for  holiness  in  the  bishops  of  Bome,  those  are  the  best  popes 
who  are  not  extremely  wicked;  the  same  is  too  true  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Christians ;  men  are  excellent  persons  if  they  be  not  trai- 
tors or  adulterous,  oppressors  or  injurious,  jdrunkards  or  scandalous, 
if  they  be  not  'as  this  publican/  as  the  vilest  person  with  whom  they 
converse. 

None,  d  depontnm  non  infldetitr  amicns, 
Si  reddat  veterem  onm  toU  seragine  follem ; 
Prodigiosa  fides,  et  Tuscis  digna  libellis, 
Qaeque  coronataliutnuri  debeat  agna*. 

He  that  is  better  than  the  dregs  of  his  own  age,  whose  religion  is 
something  above  profaneness  and  whose  sobriety  is  a  step  or  two 
firom  downright  intemperance,  whose  discourse  is  not  swearing,  nor 
yet  apt  to  edify,  whose  charity  is  set  out  in  pity,  and  a  gentle  yearn- 
ing and  saying  'Ood  help,'  whose  ahns  are  contemptible  and  his 
devotion  infrequent;  yet,  as  things  are  now,  he  is  unus  e  mUlidtis^ 
'one  of  a  thousand,'  and  he  stands  eminent  and  conspicuous  in  the 
valleys  and  lower  grounds  of  the  present  pietj ;  for  a  bank  is  a  moun- 
tain upon  a  level :  but  what  is  rare  and  emment  in  the  manners  of 
men  this  day,  would  have  been  scandalous,  and  have  deserved  the 
rod  of  an  apostle,  if  it  had  been  confronted  with  the  fervours  and  rare 
devotion  and  religion  of  our  fathers  in  the  gospel. 

Men  of  old  looked  upon  themselves  as  they  stood  by  the  examples 


f  [In  Tit 
•  [Jut.'! 


I  Tit  Jul.  ill  De  epifco.  nrb.  Rom.,  lib.  tI  foL  401  K  ed.  4to.  Par.  1586.]  . 
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and  precedents  of  maiijnrs^  and  compaied  their  piety  to  ihe  life  of  St. 
Paul^  and  estimated  their  zeal  by  flames  of  the  Boanerges,  St.  James 
and  his  brother;  and  the  bishops  were  thought  reprovable  as  they 
fell  short  of  the  ordinary  government  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John;  and 
the  assemblies  of  Christians  were  so  holy  that  eveiy  meeting  had  re- 
ligion enough  to  hallow  a  house  and  convert  it  to  a  church;  and 
every  day  of  feasting  was  a  communion,  and  every  fasting-day  was  a 
day  of  repentance  and  alms,  and  every  day  of  thanksgiving  was  a  day 
of  joy  and  alms;  and  reUgion  be^an  aU  their  actions,  and  prayer 
consecrated  them,  and  they  ended  m  charity,  and  were  not  polluted 
with  design:  they  despised  the  world  heartily,  and  pursued  after 
heaven  greedily;  they  knew  no  ends  but  to  serve  God,  and  to  be 
saved ;  and  had  no  designs  upon  their  neighbours,  but  to  lead  them 
to  God  and  to  felicity ;  till  Satan,  full  of  envy  to  see  such  excellent 
days,  mingled  covetousness  and  ambition  within  the  throngs  and 
conventions  of  the  church,  and  a  vice  crept  into  an  office;  and  then 
the  mutual  confidence  grew  less,  and  so  charily  was  lessened;  and 
heresies  crept  in,  and  then  faith  began  to  be  sullied ;  and  pride  crept 
in,  and  then  men  snatohed  at  offices,  not  for  the  work  but  for  the 
dignity;  and  then  they  served  themselves  more  than  God  and  the 
church;  till  at  last  it  came  to  that!  pass  where  now  it  is,  that  the  dergy 
live  lives  no  better  than  the  laity,  and  the  laity  are  stooped  to  imitate 
the  evil  customs  of  strangers  and  enemies  of  Christianity ;  so  that  we 
should  think  religion  in  a  good  condition  if  that  men  did  offer  up  to 
God  but  the  actions  of  an  ordinary,  even,  and  just  life,  without  the 
scandal  and  allays  of  a  great  impiety.  But  because  such  is  the 
nature  of  things  that  either  they  grow  towards  perfection  or  decline 
towards  dissolution,  there  is  no  proper  way  to  secure  it  but  by  setting 
its  growth  forward ;  for  religion  hath  no  station  or  natural  periods,  if 
it  does* not  grow  better  it  grows  much  worse;  not  that  it  always  re- 
turns the  man  into  scandalous  sins,  but  that  it  establishes  and  fixes 
him  in  a  state  of  indifferency  and  lukewarmness;  and  he  is  more 
averse  to  a  state  of  improvement,  and  dies  in  an  incurious,  ignorant 
and  unrelenting  condition. 

"But  grow  in  grace;**  that's  the  remedy,  and  that  would  make 
us  aU  wise  and  happy,  blessed  in  this  world,  and  sure  of  heaven ; 
concerning  which,  we  are  to  consider, 

first,  what  the  state  of  grace  is  into  which  every  one  of  us  must  be 

entered,  that  we  may  'grow*  in  it; 
secondly,  the  proper  parts,  acts,  and  offices  of  '  growing  in  grace  ;* 
'thirdly,  the  signs,  consequences,  and  proper  significations,  by  which 
if  we  cannot  perceive  the  '  growing/  yet  afterwards  we  ,may  per- 
ceive that  we  are  *  grown,'  and  so  judge  of  the  state  of  oui  duty, 
and  concerning  our  final  condition  of  being  saved. 

.    I.  Concerning  the  state  of  grace,  I  consider  that  no  man  can  be 
said  to  be  in  the  stete  of  grace  who  retains  an  afi'ection  to  any  one 

f  ['  the '  in  first  two  edd.] 
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sin.  The  state  of  pardon  and  the  divine  favour  o^^ins  at  the  first 
instance  of  anger  against  our  crimes^  when  we  leave  our  fondnesses 
and  kind  opinions,  when  we  excuse  them  not  and  will  not  endure 
their  shame,  when  we  feel  the  smarts  of  an^  of  their  evil  consequents: 
for  he  that  is  a  perfect  lover  of  sin,  and  is  sealed  up  to  a  reprobate 
sense,  endures  aU  that  sin  brings  along  with  it,  and  ia  reconciled  to 
all  iia  mischiefs;  can  suffer  the  sickness  of  his  own  drunkenness, 
and  yet  call  it  pleasure;  he  can  wait  like  a  slave  to  serve  his  lust, 
and  yet  count  it  no  disparagement;  he  can  suffer  the  dishonour  of 
being  accounted  a  base  and  dishonest  person,  and  yet  look  con- 
fidently and  think  himself  no  worse.  But  when  the  grace  of  God 
begins  to  work  upon  a  man's  spirit,  it  makes  the  conscience  nice  and 
tender :  and  although  the  sin  as  yet  does  not  displease  the  man,  but 
he  can  endure  the  flattering  and  alluring  part,  vet  he  will  not  en- 
dure to  be  used  so  ill  by  his  sin,  he  will  not  be  abused  and  dis- 
honoured by  it.  But  because  God  bath  so  dlayed  the  pleasures  of 
his  sin  that  he  that  drinks  the  sweet  should  also  strain  the  dregs 
through  his  throat;  by  d^rees  Gk)d's  grace  doth  irrecondle  the  con- 
vert, and  discovers,  first,  its  base  attendance,  then  its  worse  conse- 
quents, then  the  displeasure  of  God;  that  here  commences  the  first 
resolutions  of  leaving  the  sin,  and  taring  if  in  the  service  of  God  his 
spirit  and  the  whole  appetite  of  man  may  be  better  entertained.  *  He 
that  is  thus  far  ent^d  shall  quickly  perceive  the  difference,  and 
meet  arguments  enough  to  invite  him  further :  for  then  God  treats 
the  man  as  He  treated  the  spies  that  went  to  discover  the  land  of 
promise;  He  ordered  the  year  in  plenty,  and  directed  them  to  a 
pleasant  and  a  fruitful  place,  and  prepared  bunches  of  grapes  of  a 
miraculous  and  prodigious  greatness,  that  they  might  report  good 
things  of  Canaan,  and  invite  the  whole  nation  to  attempt  its  con- 
quest :  so  God's  grace  represents  to  the  new  converts  and  the  weak 
ones  in  faith,  the  pleasures  and  first  deliciousnesses  of  religion;  and 
when  thev  come  to  spy  the  good  things  of  that  way  that  leads  to 
heaven,  tn^  presently  perceive  themsdves  eased  of  the  load  of  an 
evil  conscience,  of  theur  fears  of  death,  of  the  confusion  of  their 
shame;  and  God's  spirit  gives  them  a  cup  of  sensible  comfort,  and 
makes  them  to  rejoice  in  their  prayers,  and  weep  with  pleasures 
mingled  with  innocent  passions  and  religious  changes.  And  although 
God  does  not  deal  with  all  men  in  the  same  method,  or  in  manners 
that  can  regularly  be  described,  and  all  men  do  not  feel,  or  do  not 
observe,  or  cannot  for  want  of  skill  discern,  such  accidental  sweet- 
nesses and  pleasant  grapes  at  his  first  entrance  into  religion ;  yet 
God  to  every  man  does  minister  excellent  arguments  of  invitation, 
and  such  that  if  a  man  will  attend  to  them  they  will  certainly  move 
either  his  affections  or  his  will,  his  fancy  or  his  reason,  and  most 
commonly  both.  But  while  the  Spirit  of  God  is  doing  this  work  in' 
man,  man  must  also  be  <r6v€pyos  rod  0cot;»,  '  a  fellow-worker  with 
•  [<of '  in  flstt  two  edd.]  •  [1  Coi;  iii  9.] 
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God  /  he  must  entertain  the  Spirit,  attend  His  inspirations,  receive 
His  whispers,  obey  all  His  motions,  invite  Him  farther,  and  utterly  re- 
nounce all  confederacy  with  His  enemy,  sin;  at  no  hand  suffering 
any  'root  of  bitterness  to  spring  upV  iiot  allowing  to  himself  any 
reserve  of  carnal  pleasure,  no  dancular  lust,  no  private  oppressions, 
no  secret  covetousness,  no  love  to  this  world,  that  may  discompose  his 
duty.  For  if  a  man  prays  all  day,  and  at  night  is  intemperate ;  if  he 
spends  his  time  in  reading,  and  his  recreation  be  sinful;  if  he  studies 
religion,  and  practises  sdf-interest;  if  he  leaves  his  swearing,  and  yet 
retsons  his  pride ;  if  he  becomes  chaste,  and  yet  remains  peevish  and 
imperious :  this  man  is  not  changed  from  the  state  of  sin  into  the  first 
stage  of  the  state  of  grace,  he  does  at  no  hand  belong  to  God ;  be  hath 
suflered  himself  to  be  scared  from  one  sin,  and  tempted  from  another 
by  interest,  and  hath  left  a  third  by  reason  of  his  inclination,  and 
a  fourth  for  shame  or  want  of  opportunity;  but  the  Spirit  of  God 
hath  not  yet  planted  one  perfect  plant  there;  God  may  make  use  of 
the  accidentally  prepared  advantages,  but  as  yet  the  Spirit  of  God 
hath  not  begun  the  proper  and  direct  work  of  grace  in  his  heart. 
But  when  we  leave  every  sin,  when  we  resolve  never  to  return  to  the 
chains,  when  we  have  no  love  for  the  world  but  such  as  may  be  a 
servant  of  God ;  then  I  account  that  we  are  entered  into  a  state  of 
gra'ce :  from  whence, 

II.  I  am  now  to  begin  to  reckon  the  commencement  of  this 
precept,  "  Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,'' 

1.  And  now  the  first  part  of  this  duty  is,  to  make  religion  to  be 
the  business  of  our  lives ;  for  this  is  the  great  instrument  which  will 
naturally  produce  our  growth  in  grace,  and  the  perfection  of  a  Chris- 
tian. For  a  man  cannot  after  a  state  of  sin  be  instantly  a  saint;  the 
work  of  heaven  is  not  done  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dash  of 
affectionate  rain,  or  a  few  tears  of  a  relenting  pity.  God  and  His 
church  have  appointed  holy  intervals,  and  have  taken  portions  of  our 
time  for  religion,  that  we  may  be  called  off  from  the  world,  and  re- 
member the  end  of  our  creation,  and  do  honour  to  God,  and  think  of 
heaven  with  hearty  purposes  and  peremptory  designs  to  get  thither : 
but  as  we  must  not  ne^ect  those  times  which  God  hath  reserved  for 
His  service  or  the  church  hath  prudently  decreed,  nor  yet  act  religion 
upon  such  days  with  forms  and  outsides,  or  to  comply  with  customs, 
or  to  seem  religious;  so  we  must  take  care  that  all  tlie  other  portions 
of  our  time  be  hallowed  with  little  retirements  of  our  thoughts  and 
short  conversations  with  God,  and  all  along  be  guided  with  holy  in- 
tention, that  even  our  works  of  nature  may  pass  into  the  relations  of 
grace,  and  the  actions  of  our  calling  may  help  towards  obtaining  '  the 
price**  of  our  high  calling*;'  while  our  eatings  are  actions  of  temper- 

•  [Heb.  xii.  15.]  Bible  up  to  Taylor's  time.] 
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ance^  our  labours  are  profitable^  our  humiliations  are  acts  of  obe- 
dience^ and  our  alms  of  charily^  and  our  marriages  are  chaste;  and 
'whether  we  eat  or  drink V  sleep  or  wake^  we  may  'do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God/  by  a  direct  intuition,  or  by  a  reflex  act;  by  design,  or 
by  supplement ;  by  foresight,  or  by  an  after-election.  And  to  this 
purpose  we  must  not  look  upon  religion  as  our  trouble  and  our 
hindrance,  nor  think  alms  chargeable  or  expensive,  nor  our  fastings 
vexatious  and  burdensome,  nor  our  prayers  a  weariness  of  spirit;  but 
we  most  make  these  and  all  other  the  duties  of  religion  our  employ- 
ment, our  care,  the  work  and  end  for  which  we  came  into  the  world; 
and  remember  that  we  never  do  the  work  of  men,  nor  serve  the  ends 
of  God,  nor  are  in  the  proper  employment  and  business  of  our  life, 
but  when  we  worship  God,  or  live  like  wise  or  sober  persons,  or  do 
benefit  to  our  brother. 

I  will  not  turn  this  discourse  into  a  reproof,  but  leave  it  reppe« 
sented  as  a  duty.  Bemember  that  God  sent  you  into  the  world  for 
rehgion ;  we  are  but  to  pass  through  our  pleasant  fields,  or  our  hard 
labours ;  but  to  lodge  a  little  while  in-  our  fair  palaces,  or  our  meaner 
cottages ;  but  to  bait  in  the  way  at  our  full  tables,  or  with  our  spare 
diet ;  but  then  only  man  does  hb  proper  employment,  when  he  prays 
and  does  charity,  and  mortifies  his  unruly  appetites,  and  restrains  his 
violent  passions,  and  becomes  like  to  God,  and  imitates  His  hol^ 
Son,  ana  writes  after  the  copies  of  apostles  and  saints ;  then  4ie  is 
dressing  himself  for  eternity,  where  he  must  dwell  or  abide  either  in 
an  excellent  beatifical  country  or  in  a  prison  of  amazement  and  eter- 
nal horror.  And  after  aU  this  you  nm,  if  you  please,  call  to  mind 
how  much  time  you  allow  to  God  and  to  your  souls  every  day,  or 
every  month,  or  m  a  year,  if  you  please,  for  I  fear  the  account  of  the 
time  is  soon  made ;  but  the  account  for  the  neglect  will  be  harder, 
and  it  will  not  easily  be  answered  that  all  our  days  and  years  are 
little  enough  to  attend  perishing  things,  and  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
avaricious  and  vain  attendances,  and  we  shall  not  attend  to  rehgion 
with  a  zeal  so  great  as  is  our  revenge  or  as  is  the  hunger  of  one 
meal.  Without  much  time,  and  a  waiy  life,  and  a  diligent  circum- 
spection, we  cannot  mortify  our  sins,  or  do  the  first  works  of  grace. 
Lpray  God  we  be  not  found  to  have  grown  like  the  sinews  of  old 
age,  from  strength  to  remissness,  fron)  thence  to  dissolution,  and 
infirmity,  and  death.  Menedemus*  was  wont  to  say,  'that  the  young 
boys  that  went  to  Athens,  the  first  year  were  wise  men,  the  second  year 
philosophers,  the  third  orators,  and  the  fourth  were  but  plebeians, 
and  understood  nothing  but  their  own  ignorance.'  And  just  so  it 
happens  to  some  in  the  progresses  of  religion ;  at  first  they  are  violent 
and  active,  and  then  they  satiate  all  the  appetites  of  religion ;  and 
that  which  is  left  is  that  they  were  soon  weary,  and  sat  down  in  dis- 
pleasure, and  return  to  the  world,  and  dwell  in  the  business  of  pride 

'  [1  Cor.  z.  81.]  •  [Plut  de  profect  Tiitut  sent,  torn.  tL  p.  SOi.] 
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or  money ;  and  by  this  time  they  imderstand  that  their  religion  ia 
declined^  and  passed  firom  the  heats  and  follies  of  youth  to  the  cold- 
ness and  infirmities  of  old  age :  the  remedy  of  which  is  only  a  dili- 
gent spirit  and  a  busy  religion ;  a  great  industry^  and  a  full  portion 
of  time  in  holy  offices;  that  as  the  oracle  said  to  the  Girrhseans', 
noetes  diesgue  beUi^erandum,  they  could  not  be  happy  unless  they 
'waged  war  night  and  day/  so  unless  we  perpetually  fight  against 
our  own  vices^  and  repel  our  ghostly  enemies,  and  stand  upon  our 
guards  we  must  stand  for  ever  in  the  state  of  babes  in  Christ,  or  else 
return  to  the  first  imperfections  of  an  unchristened  soul  and  an  un- 
sanctified  spirit.-^Thfif  s  the  first  particular. 

2.  The  second  step. of  our  growth  in  grace  is,  when  virtues  grow 
habitual,  apt,  and  easy,  in  our  manners  and  dispositions ;  for  although 
many  new  converts  have  a  great  zeal  and  a  busy  spirit,  apt  enough 
as  they  think  to  contest  agunst  all  the  difficulties  of  a  spiritual  life ; 

Jret  they  meet  with  such  ^werfnl  oppositions  from  witnout,  and  a 
alse  heart  within,  that  their  first  heats  are  soon  broken;  and  either 
they  are  for  ever  discouraged,  or  are  forced  to  march  more  slowly  and 
proceed  more  temperately  for  ever  after. 

T^p  fjJrroi  KOKSTirra  ko^  IxMp  itrrip  MffBat 

'it  ig  an  easy  thing  to  commit  a  wickedness,  for  temptation  and 
infirmily  are  always  too  near  us/  but  God  hath  made  care  and 
sweat,  prudence  and  diligence,  eiqperience  and  watchfulness,  wisdom 
and  labour  at  home,  and  good  guides  abroad,  to  be  instruments  and 
means  to  purchase  virtue. 

The  way  is  long  and  difficult  at  first ;  but  in  the  progress  and  pur- 
suit we  find  all  the  knots  made  plain,  and  the  rough  ways  made 
smooth. 

—  jam  monte  potitai 
Bidet. 

Now  the  spirit  of  grace  is  like  a  new  soul  within  him,  and  he  hath 
new  appetites  and  new  pleasures,  when  the  things  of  the  world  grow 
unsavoury,  and  the  things  of  religion  are  delicious :  when  his  tcampt- 
ations  to  his  old  crimes  return  out  seldom,  and  prevail  not  at  all, 
or  in  very  inconsiderable  iijstances,  and  stay  not  at  all  but  are  re- 
proached with  a  penitential  sorrow  and  speedy  amendment;  when 
we  do  actions  of  virtue  quickly,  frequently,  and  with  delight,  then 
we  have  grown  in  grace,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  they  can 
perceive  these  excellent  dispositions.  Some  persons  there  are  who 
dare  not  sin ;  they  dare  not  omit  their  hours  of  prayer,  and  they  are 
restless  in  their  spirits  till  they  have  done;  but  they  go  to  it  as  to 
execution ;  th^  istay  from  it  as  long  as  they  can,  and  they  drive  like 
Pharaoh's  chanots  with  the  wheeb  off,  sadly  and  heavily ;  and  besides 

'  [Plut  de  profect  virtat  sent,  torn.  fI  p.  2S4.]    ff  [Henod.  0pp.  et  DL  L  284.] 
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that  such  persons  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  best  part  of  their 
sacrifice,  and  do  not  give  their  vill  to  God,  they  do  not  love  Him 
mth  all  their  heart ;  they  are  also  soonest  tempted  to  retire  and  Ml 
off.  Sextius  Somanus^  resigned  the  honours  and  oi&ces  of  the  city, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  severity  of  a  philosophical  life;  but  when 
his  unusual  diet  and  hard  labour  b^an  to  pinch  his  flesh,  and  he 
felt  his  propositions  smarts  and  that  which  was  fine  in  discourse  at  a 
symposiac  or  an  academical  dinner  began  to  sit  uneasily  upon  him  in 
the  practice,  he  so  despaired  that  he  had  like  to  have  cast  himself 
into  the  sea  to  appease  the  labours  of  his  religion ;  because  he  never 
had  gone  further  than  to  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  wise  man ;  he 
would  commend  it>  but  he  was  bath  to  pay  for  it  at  the  price  that 
Ood  and  the  philosopher  set  upon  it.  But  he  that  is  '  grown  iu 
grace,'  and  hath  made  rdigion  habitual  to  his  spirit,  is  not  at  ease 
but  when  he  is  doing  the  works  of  the  new  man ;  lie  rests  in  rehgion, 
and  comforts  his  sorrows  with  thinking  of  his  prayers ;  and  in  all 
crosses  of  the  world  he  is  patient,  because  his  joy -is  at  hand  to  refresh 
him  when  he  list :  for  he  cares  not  so  he  may  serve  God,  and  if  you 
make  him  poor  here,  he  is  rich  there,  and  he  counts  that  to  be  his 
proper  service,  his  work,  his  recreation,  and  reward. 

8.  But  because  in  the  course  of  holy  living,  although  the  duty  be 
regular  and  constant,  yet  the  sensible  relishes  and  the  flowerings  of 
affection,  the  zeal  and  the  visible  expressions,  do  not  always  make 
the  same  emission;  but  sometimes  by  design^  sometimes  by  order, 
and  sometimes  by  affection,  we  are  more  busy,  more  entire,  and  more 
intent  upon  the  actions  of  religion :  in  such  cases  we  are  to  judge  of 
our  growth  in  grace,  if  after  every  interval  of  extraordinary  piety  the 
next  return  be  more  devout  and  more  affectionate,  the  labour  be  more 
cheerful  and  more  active,  and  if  religion  returns  oftener,  and  stays 
longer  in  the  same  expressions,  and  leaves  more  satisfaction  upon  the 
spirit.  Are  your  communions  more  frequent?  and  when  they  aie^  do 
ye  approach  nearer  to  God?  have  you  made  firmer  resolutions  and 
entertained  more  hearty  purposes  of  amendment?  do  you  love  God 
more  dutifully,  and  your  neighbour  with  a  greater  chanty  ?  do  you 
not  so  easily  return  to  the  world  as  formerly  P  are  not  you  glad  when 
the  thing  is  done ?  do  you  go  to  your  secular  accounts  with.a  more 
weaned  affection  than  before  ?  If  you  communicate  weU,  it  is  certain 
that  you  will  still  do  it  better :  if  you  do -not  communicate  well,  every 
opportunity  of  doing  it  is  but  a  new  trouble,  easily  excused,  readily 
omitted;  done  because  it  is  necessary  but  not  because  we  love  it; 
and  we  shall  find  that  such  persons  in  their  old  age  do  it  worst  of  all. 
And  it  was  observed  by  a  Spanish  confessor,  who  was  also  a  famous 
preacher,  that  in  persons  not  very  religious  the  confessions  winch 
they  made  upon  their  death-bed  were  the  coldest,  the  most  imperfect^ 
and  with  less  contrition  than  all  that  he  had  observed  them  to  make 

^  [Plat  ubi  tupr.  p.  38Sb  2^|rior  r^r'PwfMMy.  Taylor  read  the  Utin  translatioD.] 
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in  many  years  before.  For  so  the  canes  of  Egypt,  when  they  newly 
arise  from  their  bed  of  mud  and  sUme  of  Nilus,  start  up  into  an  equal 
and  continual  lengthy  and  are  interrupted  but  with  few  knots,  and 
are  strong  and  beauteous,  with  great  distances  and  intervals ;  but 
when  they  are  grown  to  their'  fall  length,  they  lessen  into  the  point 
of  a  pyramis,  and  multiply  their  knots  and  joints,  interrupting  the 
fineness  and  smoothness  of  its  body.  So  aw  the  steps  and  declensions 
of  him  that  does  not  grow  in  grace :  at  first  when  he  springs  up 
from  his  impurity  by  the  waters  of  baptism  and  repentance,  he  grows 
straight  and  strong,  and  suffers  but  few  interruptions  of  piety ;  and 
his  constant  courses  of  religion  are  but  rarely  intermitted  till  they 
ascend  up  to  a  full  age,  or  towards  the  ends  of  their  life ;  then  they 
are  weak,  and  thdr  devotions  often  intermitted,  and  their  breaches 
are  frequent,  and  they  seek  excuses,  and  labour  for  dispensations,  and 
love  God  and  religion  less  and  less ;  till  their  old  age,  instead  of  a 
crown  of  their  virtue  and  perseverance,  ends  in  levity  and  unprofit- 
able courses ;  light  and  useless  as  the  tufted  feathers  upon  the  cane, 
every  wind  can  {day  with  it  and  abuse  it,  but  no  man  can  make  it 
useful.  When  therefore  our  piety  interrupts  its  greater  and  more 
solemn  expressions,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  greater  offices  and 
bigger  solemnities  we  find  them  to  come  upon  our  spirits  like  the 
wave  of  a  tide,  which  retired  only  because  it  was  natural  so  to  do, 
and  yet  came  further  upon  the  strand  at  the  next  rolling;  when 
every  new  confession,  every  succeeding  communion,  every  time  of 
separation  for  more  solemn  and  intense  prayer  is  better  spent  and 
more  affectionate,  leaving  a  greater  relish  upon  the  spirit,  and  possess- 
ing greater  portions  of  our  affections,  our  reason,  and  our  choice; 
then  we  may  dve  Qoi  thanks,  who  hath  given  us  more  grace  to  use 
that  grace,  and  a  blessing  to  endeavour  oui  duty,  and  a  blessing  upon 
our  endeavour. 

4.  To  discern  our  growth  in  grace,  we  must  enquire  conconing 
our  passions,  whether  they  be  mortified  and  quiet,  complying  with 
our  ends  of  virtue,  and  under  command.  For  since  the  passions  are 
the  matter  of  virtue  and  vice  respectively,  he  that  hath  brought  into 
his  power  idl  the  strengths  of  the  enemy  and  the  forts  from  whence 
he  did  infest  him,  he  only  hath  secured  his  holy  walking  with  GK>d ; 
but  because  this  thing  is  never  perfectlv  done  and  yet  must  always 
be  doing,  grace  grows  according  as  we  have  finished  our  portions  of 
this  work.  And  in  this  we  must  not  only  enquire  concerning  our 
passions,  whether  they  be  sinful  and  habitually  prevalent,  for  if  they 
be  we  are  not  in  the  state  of  grace ;  but  whether  they  return  upon 
us  in  violences  and  undecencies,  in  transportation,  and  unreasonable 
and  imprudent  expressions ;  for  although  a  good  man  may  be  incident 
to  a  violent  passion,  and  that  without  sin,  yet  a  perfect  man  is  not; 
a  well  grown  Christian  hath  seldom  such  sufferings.  To  suffer  such 
things  sometimes  may  stand  with  the  being  of  virtue,  but  not  with 
its  security;  for  if  passions  range  up  and  down,  and  transport  us 
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frequently  and  violently,  we  may  keep  in  our  forts  ta^iti  o^  dwell- 
ings, but  our  enemy  is  master  of  the  field,  and  our  virtues  are  re- 
strained, and  apt  to  be  starved,  and  will  not  hold  out  long.  A  good 
man  may  be  spotted  with  a  violence,  but  a  wise  man  will  not ;  and  he 
that  does  not  add  wisdom  to  his  virtue,  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  his  virtuous  habits,  will  be  a  good  man  but  till  a  storm 
come.  But  beyond  this,  enquire  aft»  the  state  of  your  passions  in 
actions  of  religion.  Some  men  fast  to  mortify  their  lust,  and  their 
&sting  makes  them  peevish ;  some  reprove  a  vice,  but  they  do  it 
with  much  impatience ;  some  charitably  give  excellent  oounsd,  but 
they  do  that  also  with  a  pompous  and  proud  spirit;  and  passion, 
being  driven  from  open  hostihties,  is  forced  to  march  along  in  the 
retinue  and  troops  of  virtue.  And  although  this  be  rather  a  deception 
and  a  cozenage  than  an  imperfection,  and  supposes  a  state  of  sin 
rather  than  an  imperfect  grace;  yet  because  it  tacitly  and  secretly 
creeps  along  among  the  circumstuices  of  pious  actions,  as  it  spoils  a 
virtue  in  some  so  it  lessens  it  in  others,  and  therefore  is  considerable 
also  in  this  question. 

And  although  no  man  must  take  accounts  of  his  being  in  or  out 
of  the  state  of  grace  by  his  being  dispassionate,  an^  free  from  all  the 
assaults  of  passion;  yet,  as  to  the  securing  h^  bemg  in  the  state  of 
grace  he  must  provide  that  he  be  not  a  slave  of  passion,  so  to  declare 
his  growth  in  grace  he  must  be  sure  to  take  the  measures  of  his 
affections,  and  see  that  they  be  lessened,  more  apt  to  be  suppressed ; 
not  breaking  out  to  inconvenience  and  imprudencies,  not  rifling  our 
spirit  and  drawing  us  from  our  usual  and  more  sober  tempers.  Try 
therefore  if  your  fear  be  turned  into  caution,  your  lust  into  chaste 
friendships,  your  imperious  spirit  into  prudent  government*  your 
revenge  into  justice,  your  anger  into  charity,  and  your  peevishness 
and  rage  into  sQence  and  suppression  of  language.  Is  our  ambition 
changed  into  virtuous  and  noble  thoughts  ?  can  we  emulate  without 
envy  ?  is  our  covetousness  lessened  into  good  husbandry,  and  mingled 
with  alms,  that  we  may  certainly  discern  the  love  of  money  to  be 
gone?  do  we  leave  to  despise  our  inferiors,  and  can  we  willingly 
endure  to  admit  him  that  excels  us  in  any  gift  or  grace  whatsoever, 
and  to  commend  it  without  abatement  and  mingling  allays  with  the 
commendation  and  disparagements  to  the  man  ?  H  we  be  arrived 
but  thus  far,  it  is  well,  and  we  must  go  further.  But  we  use  to  tliink 
that  all  disaffections  of  the  body  are  removed,  if  they  be  changed  into 
the  more  tolerable,  although  we  have  not  an  athletic  health,  or  the 
strength  of  portera  or  wrestlera.  For  although  it  be  fehcity  to  be 
quit  of  all  passion  that  may  be  sinful  or  violent,  and  part  of  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven  shall  consist  in  that  freedom ;  yet  our  growth  in 
grace  consists  in  the  remission  and  lessening  of  our  passions :  only 
he  that  is  incontinent  in  his  lust  or  in  his  anger,  in  his  desires  of 
money  or  of  honour ;  in  his  revenge  or  in  his  fear,  in  his  joys  or  in 
his  sorrows,  that  man  is  not  grown  at  all  in  the  grace  and  knowledge 
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of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  only :  in  the  scrutinj  and  consequent 
judgment  couceming  our  passions^  it  will  concern  the  curiosity  of 
our  care  to  watch  against  passions  in  the  reflex  act ;  against  pride^  or 
lustj  complacency  and  peevishness  attending  upon  virtue.  For  he 
was  noted  for  a  vain  person^^  who^  bein^  overjoyed  for  the  cure  of 
his  pride^  as  he  thought^  cried  out  to  his  wife,  Ceme,  IHonyHa,  de- 
posui/asium,  ^  behold,  I  have  laid  aside  all  my  pride ;'  and  of  that 
very  dream  the  silly  man  thought  he  had  reason  to  boast,  but  con- 
sidered not  that  it  was  an  act  of  pride  and  levity  besides.  If  thou 
hast  given  a  noble  present  to  thy  Mend ;  if  thou  hast  rejected  the 
unjust  desire  of  thy  prince ;  if  thou  hast  endured  thirst  and  hunger 
for  religion  or  continence ;  if  thou  hast  refused  an  ofl!er  like  that 
which  was  made  to  Joseph;  sit  down  and  rest  in  thy  good  con- 
science, and  do  not  please  thvself  in  opinions  and  fantastic  noises 
abroad ;  and  do  not  despise  him  that  did  not  do  so  a&  thou  hast 
done,  and  reprove  no  man  with  an  upbraiding  circumstance;  for  it 
will  give  thee  but  an  ill  return,  and  a  contemptible  reward,  if  thou 
shalt  overlay  thy  infEOit  virtue,  or  drown  it  with  a  flood  of  breast- 
milk. 


SERMON  XV. 

5.  Hte  is  well  grown  in  or  towards  the  state  of  grace,  who  is  more 
patient  of  a  sharp  reproof  than  of  a  secret  flattery.  For  a  reprehen- 
sion contains  so  much  mortification  to  the  pride  and  complacencies 
of  a  man,  is  so  great  an  affront  to  an  easy  and  undisturbed  person,  is 
so  empty  of  pleasure  and  so  full  of  profit,  that  he  must  needs  love 
virtue  in  a  great  degree  who  can  take  in  that  which  only  serves  her 
end,  and  is  displeasant  to  himself  and  all  his  gaieties.  A  severe 
reprehender  of  another's  vice  comes  dressed  like  Jacob  when  he  went 
to  cozen  his  brother  of  the  blessing ;  his  outside  is  '  rou^h  and  hairy,' 
but  ''the  voice  is  Jacob's  voice:"  rough  hands  and  a  healtliful 
language  get  the  blessing,  even  against  the  will  of  him  that  shall  fed 
it;  but  he  that  b  patient  and  even,  not  apt  to  excuse  his  fault,  that 
is  less  apt  to  anger,  or  to  scorn  him  that  snatches  him  rudely  from 
the  flames  of  heU,  he  is  virtue's  confessor,  and  suffers  these  lesser 
stripes  for  that  interest  which  will  end  in  spiritual  and  eternal  bene- 
dictions. 

They  who  are  furious  against  their  monitors  are  incorrigible; 
but  it  is  one  degree  of  medcness  to  suffer  discipline;  and  a  meek 
man  cannot  easily  be  an  ill  man,  especially  in  the  present  instance ; 
he  appears  at  least  to  have  a  healthful  constitution^  he  hath  good 

,  k  [Plat  de  profeot.  Tirtnt.  Mnt,  torn,  vi  p.  301.] 
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flesh  to  heal,  his  spirit  is  capable  of  medicine ;  and  that  man  can 
never  be  despaired  of  who  hath  a  disposition  so  near  his  health  as  to 
improve  all  physic,  and  whose  nature  is  relieved  by  every  good 
accident  from  without.  But  that  which  I  observe  is^  that  this  is  not 
only  a  good  dis^sition  towards  repentance  and  restitution,  but  is  a 
sign  of  growth  m  grace,  according  as  it  becomes  natural,  easy,  and 
habitual.  Some  men  chide  themselves  for  all  their  misdemeanors, 
because  they  would  be  represented  to  the  censures  and  opinions  of 
other  men  with  afair  character,  and  such  as  need  not  to  be  reproved: 
others  out  of  inconsideration  sleep  in  their  own  dark  rooms,  and, 
until  the  charity  of  a  guide  or  of  a  Mend  draws  the  curtain  and  lets 
in  a  beam  of  hght,  dream  on  until  the  graves  open  and  hell  devours 
them :  but  if  they  be  called  unon  by  the  grace  of  God,  let  down  with 
a  sheet  of  counsels  and  friencUy  precepts,  they  are  presently  inclined 
to  be  obedient  to  the  heavenly  monitions;  but  unless  they  be  dressed 
with  circumstances  of  honour  and  civiUty,  with  arts  of  entertainment 
and  insinuation,  they  are  rejected  utterly,  or  received  unwiUingly. 
Therefore  although  npon  any  terms  to  endure  a  sharp  reproof  be  a 
good  sign  of  amendment,  yet  the  growth  of  grace  is  not  properly 
signified  by  every  such  sufferance;  for  when  this  disposition  begins, 
amendment  also  b^^,  and  goes  on  in  proportion  to  the  increment 
of  this.  1.)  To  endure  a  reproof  urithout  adding  a  new  sin  is  the  first 
ste^  to  amendment ;  thai  is,  to  endure  it  without  scorn,  or  hatred, 
or  in£gnation«  2.)  The  next  is  to  suffer  reproof  without  excusing 
ourselves ;  for  he  thaik  is  apt  to  excuse  himself  is  only  desirous  in  a 
cavil  manner  to  set  the  reproof  aside,  and  to  represent  the  charitable 
monitor  to  be  too  hasty  in  his  judgment  and  deceived  in  his  informa- 
tion; and  the  &ult  to  dweQ  tnere,  not  with  himself.  3.)  Then  he 
that  proceeds  in  this  instance  admits  the  reprover's  sermon  or  dis- 
course without  a  private  regret;  he  hath  no  secret  murmurs  or  un- 
willingnesses to  the  humiliation,  but  is  only  ashamed  that  he  should 
deserve  it ;  but  for  the  reprehension  itself,  that  troubles  him  not,  but 
he  looks  on  it  as  his  own  medicine  and  the  other's  chari^.  4.)  But 
if  to  this  he  adds  that  he  voluntarilv  confesses  his  own  mult,  and  of 
his  own  accord  vomits  out  the  loaos  of  his  own  intemperance,  and 
eases  his  spirit  of  the  infection ;  then  it  is  certain  h^  is  not  only  a 
professed  and  hearty  enemy  against  sin,  but  a  zealous,  and  a  prudent^ 
and  an  active  person  against  all  its  interests;  and  never  counts  him- 
self at  ease  but  while  he  rests  upon  the  banks  of  Sion,  or  at  the  gates 
of  the  temple ;  never  pleased  out  in  virtue  and  religion :  then  he 
knows  the  state  of  his  soul  and  the  state  of  his  danger ;  he  reckons 
it  no  abjection  to  be  abased  iu  the  face  of  man,  so  he  may  be  gracious 
in  the  eyes  of  Otoi :  and  that's  a  si^  of  a  good  grace  and  a  holy 

*  "  "       3e'  of  God  'and  in  the 


wisdom;  that  man  is  'grown'  in  the  'grace' 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'    Justus  in  prmeipio  sermonis 
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in  the  beginning/  that  is^  'quickly/  lest  he  be  prevented.    And 
certain  it  is  he  cannot  be  either  wise  or  good,  that  had  rather  have  a 
real  sin  within  him  than  that  a  good  man  should  believe  him  to  be  a 
repenting  sinner,  that  had  rather  keep  his  crime  than  lose  his  reputa- 
tion ;  that  is,  rather  to  be  so  than  to  be  thought  so,  rather  be  with* 
out  the  favour  of  QoA  than  of  his  neighbour.    Diogenes"  once  spied 
a  young  man  coming  out  of  a  tavern  or  place  of  entertainment,  who, 
perceiving  himself  observed  by  the  philosopher,  with  some  confusion 
stepped  back  again,  that  he  might  if  possible  preserve  his  fame  with 
that  severe  person ;  but  Diogenes  tola  him,  Quai^  magis  iiUraneru 
tanio  magis  eria  in  caupona,  '  the  more  you  go  back,  the  longer  yon 
are  in  the  place  where  you  are  ashamed  to  be  seen/    And  he  that 
conceals  his  sin,  still  retains  that  which  he  counts  his  shame  and  his 
burden.     Hippocrates"  was  noted  for  an  ingenuous  person  that  he 
published  and  confessed  his  error  concerning  the  sutures  of  the  head : 
and  all  ages  since  St.  Austin  have  called  him  pious  for  writing  his 
book  of  Betractations,  in  which  he  published  his  former  ignorances 
and  mistakes,  and  so  set  his  shame  off  to  the  world  invested  with  a 
garment  of  modesty,  and  above  half  changed  before  they  were  seen. 
I  did  the  rather  insist  upon  this  particular  because  it  is  a  considera- 
tion of  huge  concernment,  and  yet  much  neglected  in  all  its  instances 
and  degrees :  we  neither  confess  bur  shame  nor  endure  it,*  we  are 
privately  troubled,  and  publicly  excuse  it ;  we  turn  charity  into  bitter- 
ness, and  our  reproof  into  contumacy  and  scorn :  and  who  is  there 
amongst  us  that  can  endure  a  personal  charge,  «r  is  not  to  be  taught 
his  personal  duty  by  general  discoursings,  by  parable  and  apologue, 
by  acts  of  insinuation  and  wary  distances  f    But  by  this  state  of  per- 
sons we  know  the  estate  of  our  own  spirits. 

When  God  sent  His  prophets  to  the  people,  and  they  stoned  them 
with  stones,  and  sawed  them  asunder,  and  cast  them  into  dungeons, 
and  made  them  beggars  °,  the  people  fell  into  the  condition  of  Baby- 
lon", quam  curavimus  ei  non  eat  sanata,  '  we  healed  her/  said  the 
prophets,  '  but  she  would  not  be  cured  /  derelin^juamus  earn,  that^s 
ner  doom ;  let  her  enjoy  her  sins,  and  all  the  fruits  of  sin  laid  up  in 
treasures  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  vengeance  and  retribution. 

6.  He  that  is  grown  in  grace  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ  esteems 
no  sin  to  be  httle  or  contemptible,  none  fit  to  be  cherished  or  in- 
dulged  to.  For  it  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  Grod  to 
entertain  any  undecency  or  beginning  of  a  crime,  any  thing  that  dis- 
pleases Him  j  but  he  alwavs  remembers  how  much  it  cost  him  to 
arrive  at  the  state  of  good  things  whither  the  grace  of  God  hath 
already  brought  him :  he  thinks  of  his  prayers  and  tears,  his  restless 
nights  and  his  daUy  fears,  his  late  escape  and  his  present  danger,  the 
ruins  of  his  former  state,  and  the  difficult  and  imperfect  reparations 

m  ■  [PluL  de  profecL  virtuL  icnt,  torn.  yi.  p.  807.] 
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of  this  new,  his  proclivity  and  aptness  to  vice,  and  natural  «averseness 
and  uneasj  inclinations  to  the  strictness  of  holy  Uving;  and  when 
these  are  considered  troly,  thej  naturally  make  a  man  unwilling  to 
entertain  any  beginnings  of  a  state  of  life  contrary  to  that  which  with 
so  much  danger  and  difficulty,  through  so  many  objections  and 
enemies,  he  hath  attained.  And  the  truth  is,  when  a  man  hath 
escaped  the  dangers  of  his  first  state  of  sin,  he  cannot  but  be  ex- 
tremely unwUliug  to  return  again  thither,  in  which  he  can  never  hope 
for  heaven.  And  so  it  must  be ;  for  a  man  must  not  flatter  himself 
in  a  small  crime,  and  say,  as  LotP  did,  when  he  begged  a  reprieve  for 
Zoar,  "  Alas,  Lord,  is  it  not  a  little  one,  and  my  soul  shall  live  V* 
And  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  entert3ined,  because  it  is  little ;  for  it  is 
the  more  without  excuse  if  it  be  little :  the  temptations  to  it  are  not 
great,  the  allurements  not  mighty,  the  promises  not  insnaring,  the 
resistance  easy ;  and  a  wise  man  considers  it  is  a  greater  danger  to 
be  overcome  by  a  little  an  than  by  a  great  one :  a  greater  danger,  I 
say,  not  directly,  but  accidentally ;  not  in  respect  of  the  crime,  but  in 
relation  to  the  person  :  for  he  that  cannot  overcome  a  small  crime  is 
in  the  state  of  infirmity  so  great,  that  he  perishes  infallibly  when  he 
is  arrested  by  the  sins  of  a  stronger  temptation :  but  he  that  easily 
can,  and  yet  will  not,  he  is  in  love  with  sin,  and  courts  his  danger, 
that  he  may  at  least  kiss  the  apples  of  paradise,  or  feast  himself  with 
the  parings,  since  he  is  by  some  displeasing  instrument  aflrighted 
from  glutting  himself  witli  the  forbidden  fruit  in  ruder  and  bigger 
instances.  But  the  well  grown  Christian  is  curious  of  his  newly 
trimmed  soul ;  and,  like  a  nice  person  with  clean  clothes,  is  careful 
that  no  spot  or  stain  sully  the  virgin  whiteness  of  his  robe ;  whereas 
another  whose  'albs  of  baptism'  are  sullied  in  many  places  with  the 
smoke  and  filth  of  Sodom  and  undeanness,  cares  not  in  what  paths 
he  treads;  and  a  shower  of  dirt  changes  not  his  state  who  already 
lies  wallowing  in  the  puddles  of  impurity.  It  makes  men  negligent 
and  easy  when  they  have  an  opinion,  or  certain  knowledge,  that  they 
are  persons  extraordinary  in  nothing,  that  a  httle  care  will  not  mend 
them,  that  another  sin  cannot  make  them  much  worse ;  but  it  is  a 
sign  of  a  tender  conscience  and  a  reformed  spirit  when  it  is  sensible 
of  every  alteration,  when  an  idle  word  is  troublesome,  when  a  wander- 
ing thought  puts  the  whole  spirit  upon  its  guard,  when  too  free  a 
merriment  is  wiped  oS  with  a  sigh  and  a  sad  thought,  and  a  severe 
recollection,  and  a  holy  prayer.  Polycleitus**  was  wont  to  say  that 
'  they  had  work  enough  to  ao,  who  were  to  make  a  curious  picture  of 
day  and  dirt,  when  they  were  to  take  accounts  for  the  handling  of 
mud  and  mortar.'  A  man's  spirit  is  naturally  cardess  of  baser  and 
uncostly  materials;  but  if  a  man  be  to  work  in  gold,  then  he  wiH 
save  the  filings  and  his  dust,  and  suffer  not  a  grain  to  perish  :  and 
when  a  man  hath  laid  his  foundations  in  precious  stones,  he  will  not 

9  [Gen.  six.  20.]  ^  [Plut.  de  prefect  virtut  sent,  torn,  vi  p.  319.] 
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build  yfle  matter^  stubble  and  dirt,  upon  it.  So  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
a  man ;  if  he  have  built  upon  the  Bock,  Christ  Jesus,  and  is  grown 
up  to  a  good  stature  in  Christ,  he  will  not  easily  dishonour  his  build- 
ing nor  lose  his  labours  by  an  incurious  entertainment  of  vanities  and 
little  instances  of  sin ;  which  as  they  can  never  satisfy  any  lust  or 
appetite  to  sin,  so  they  are  like  a  fly'  in  a  box  of  ointment,  or  like 
little  follies  to  a  wise  man ;  they  are  extremely  full  of  dishonour  and 
disparagement,  they  disarray  a  man's  soul  of  his  virtue,  and  dishonour 
him  for  cockleshells  and  baubles,  and  tempt  to  a  greater  foUy ;  which 
every  man  who  is  grown  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  therefore  care- 
fully avoids,  because  he  fears  a  relapse  with  a  fear  as  great  as  his 
hopes  of  heaven  are ;  and  knows  that  the  entertainment  of  smaU  sins 
does  but  entice  a  man's  resolutions  to  disband;  they  unravel  and 
untwist  his  holy  purposes,  and  begin  in  infirmities,  and  proceed  in 
folly,  and  end  in  death. 

7.  He  that  is  grown  in  grace  pursues  virtue  for  its  own  interest^ 
purely  and  simply,  without  the  mixture  and  allay  of  collateral  de- 
signs and  equally  inclining  purposes.  Ck>d  in  the  beginning  of  our 
returns  to  Him  entertains  us  with  promises  and  threatenings,  the 
apprehensions  of  temporal  advantages,  with  fear  and  shame,  and 
with  reverence  of  friends  and  secular  respects,  with  reputation  and 
coercion  of  human  laws ;  and  at  first  men  snatch  at  the  lesser  and 
lower  ends  of  virtue,  and  such  rewards  as  are  visible,  and  which  Otoi 
sometimes  gives  in  hand  to  entertain  our  weak  and  imperfect  de- 
sires. The  young  philosophers  were  very  forward  to  get  the  precepts 
of  their  sect  and  the  rules  of  severity,  that  they  might  discourse  with 
kings,  not  that  they  might  reform  their  own  manners;  and  some 
men  study  to  get  the  ears  and  tongues  of  the  people,  rather  than 
to  gain  their  souls  to  God;  and  they  obey  good  laws  for  fear  of 
punishment,  or  to  preserve  their  own  peace;  and  some  are  worse, 
they  do  good  deeds  out  of  spite,  and  "  preach  Christ  out  of  envy  V 
or  to  lessen  the  authority  and  fame  of  othera.  Some  of  these  lessen 
the  excellency  of  the  act,  others  spoil  it  quite :  it  is  in  some  imi>er- 
fect,  in  others  criminal ;  in  some  it  is  consistent  with  a  beginning 
infant  grace,  in  others  it  is  an  argument  of  the  state  of  sin  and 
death;  but  in  all  cases  the  well  grown  Christian,  he  that  improves 
or  goes  forward  in  his  way  to  heaven,  brings  virtue  forth  not  into 
discourses  and  panegyrics  but  into  his  life  and  mannera.  His  virtue 
although  it  serves  many  good  ends  acddentally,  yet  by  his  intention 
it  only  suppresses  his  inordinate  passions,  makes  him  temperate  and 
chaste,  casts  out  his  devils  of  drunkenness  and  lust,  pride  and  rage^ 
malice  and  revenge ;  it  makes  him  useful  to  his  brother  and  a  ser- 
vant of  God.  And  although  these  flowers  cannot  choose  but  please 
his  eye  and  delight  his  smell,  yet  he  chooses  to  gather  honey,  and 
licks  up  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  feasts  his  spirit  upon  the  manna, 

*  [Ecclea.  x.  1.]  •  [Pliil.  1 16.] 
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and  dwells  not  in  the  collateral  usages  and  accidental  sweetnesses 
which  dwell  at  the  gates  of  other  senses;  but  like  a  bee^  loads  his 
thighs  with  wax  and  his  bag  with  honey^  that  is,  with  the  useful 
parts  of  virtue  in  order  to  holiness  and  felicity ;  of  which  the  best 
signs  and  notices  we  can  take  will  be,  if  we  as  earnestly  {)ursue  vir- 
tues which  are  acted  in  private  as  those  whose  scene  hes  in  public; 
if  we  pray  in  private,  under  the  only  eye  of  God  and  Bis  nunister- 
ing  angels,  as  in  churches ;  if  we  give  our  alms  in  secret  rather  than 
in  public;  if  we  take  more  pleasure  in  the  just  satisfaction  of  our 
consciences  than  securing  our  reputation;  if  we  rather  pursue  inno- 
cence than  seek  an  excuse ;  if  we  desire  to  please  God  though  we 
bse  our  fame  with  men;  if  we  be  just  to  the  poorest  servant  as  to 
ine  greatest  prince;  if  we  choose  to  be  among  the  jewels  of  God, 
thoueh  we  be  the  ncpiKoBipixaTa^  the  'offscouring'  of  the  world; 
if,  when  we  are  secure  from  witnesses  and  accusers,  and  not  ob- 
noxious to  the  notices  of  the  law,  we  think  ourselves  obliged  by 
conscience  and  practice,  and  live  accordingly :  then  our  services  and 
intentions  in  vnrtue  are  right;  then  we  are  past  the  twilights  of 
conversion  and  the  umbrages  of  the  world,  and  walk  in  the  light  of 
God,  of  His  word  and  of  His  Spirit,  of  grace  and  reason,  as  becom- 
eth  not  babes,  but  men  in  Christ  Jesus. — ^In  this  progress  of  grace 
I  have  not  yet  expressed,  that  perfect  persons  should  serve  God  out  * 
of  mere  love  of  God  and  the  divine  excellencies,  without  the  con- 
siderations of  either  heaven  or  h'eU ;  such  a  thing  as  that  is  talked 
of  in  mystical  theology,  and  I  doubt  not  but,  many  good  persons 
come  to  that  growth  of  charity  that  the  goodness  and  excellency  of 
God  are  more  incumbent  and  actually  pressing  upon  their  spirit  than 
any  considerations  of  reward.  But  then  I  shall  add  this,  that  when  per- 
sons come  to  that  height  of  grace,  or  contemplation  rather,  and  they 
love  God  for  Himself,  and  do  their  duties  in  order  to  the  fruition 
of  Him  and  His  pleasure ;  all  that  is  but  heaven  in  another  sense, 
and  under  another  name :  just  as  the  mystical  theology  is  the  highest 
duty  and  the  choicest  part  of  obedience  under  a  new  method.  But 
in  order  to  the  present,  that  which  I  call  a  signification  of  our 
growth  in  grace  is  a  pursuance  of  virtue  upon  such  reasons  as  are 
propounded  to  us  as  motives  in  Christianity,  (such  as  are  to  glorify 
God,  and  to  enjoy  His  promises  in  the  way  and  in  our  country,  to 
avoid  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  to  be  united  to  His  glories ;)  and 
then  to  exercise  virtue  in  such  parts  and  to  such  purposes  as  are 
useful  to  good  life  and  profitable  to  our  neighbours,  not  to  such  only 
where  they  serve  reputation  or  secular  ends.  For  though  the  great 
Physician  of  our  souls  hath  mingled  profits  and  pleasures  with  vir- 
tue, to  make  its  chalice  sweet  and  apt  to  be  drai^  off;  yet  he  that 
takes  out  the  sweet  ingredient,  and  feasts  his  palate  with  the  less 
wholesome  part  because  it  is  ddicious,  serves  a  low  end  of  sense  or 
interest,  but  serves  not  God  at  all,  and  as  little  does  benefit  to  his 

*  £1  Cor.  W.  13.1 
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soul.  Such  a  persoii  is  like  Homer's  bird,  deplumes^  himself  to 
feather  all  the  naked  callows  that  he  sees,  and  holds  a  taper  that 
may  Ught  others  to  heaven  while  he  bnms  his  own  fingers :  but  a 
well-grown  person  ont  of  habit  and  choice,  out  of  love  and  virtue 
and  just  intention,  goes  on  his  jonmej  in  straight  ways  to  heaven, 
even  when  the  bridle  and  coercion  of  laws,  or  we  spurs  of  interest 
or  reputation,  are  laid  aside :  and  desires  witnesses  of  his  actions 
not  that  he  may  advance  his  feone,  but  for  reverence  and  fear,  and 
to  make  it  still  more  necessary  to  do  holy  things. 

8.  Some  men  there  are  in  the  beginning  of  their  holy  walking 
with  God,  and  while  they  are  babes  in  Chnst,  who  are  presently 
busied  in  delights  of  prayers,  and  rejoice  in  public  commumon,  and 
count  all  solemn  assemblies  festival;  but  as  they  are  pleased  witH 
them,  so  they  can  easily  be  without  them.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  common 
and  vulgar  love,  only  to  be  pleased  with  the  company  of  a  friend, 
and  to  be  as  well  without  him; 

Amorit  it  monam  qui  Ten  lenBeritS 

'he  that  has  felt  the  sting  of  a  sharp  and  very  dear  affection'  is  im- 
patient in  the  absence  of  his  beloved  object;  the  soul  that  is  sick 
and  swallowed  up  with  holy  fire  loves  nothing  else,  all  pleasures  else 
seem  unsavouiy;  company  is  troublesome,  visitors  are  tedious,  homi- 
lies of  comfort  are  flat  and  useless.  The  pleasures  of  virtue  to  a 
^ood  and  perfect  man  are  not  like  the  perfumes  of  nard-pistic,  which 
is  very  delightful  when  the  box  is  newly  broken,  but  the  want  of  it 
is  no  trouble,  we  are  well  enough  without  it :  but  virtue  is  like  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  it  must  be  satisfied  or  we  die.  And  when  we  fed 
great  longings  after  religion  and  faintings  for  want  of  holy  nutriment, 
when  a  famine  of  the  word  and  sacraments  is  more  intolerable,  and  we 
think  ourselves  really  most  miserable  when  the  church  doors  are  shut 
against  us,  or  like  the  Christians  in  the  {persecution  of  the  Yandals, 
who  thought  it  worse  than  death  that  their  bishops  were  taken  from 
them ;  if  we  understand  excommunication  or  church  censures  (abat- 
ing the  disreputation  and  secular  apnendages)  in  the  sense  of  the 
Spirit,  to  be  a  misery  next  to  heU  itself;  then  we  have  made  a  good 
proCTcss  in  the  charity  and  grace  of  God :  till  then  we  are  but  pre- 
tenders, or  infants,  or  imperfect,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  our 

■  [Taylor  read  Plutarcli  in  the  latin,  and  sometimes  rather  hastily.  The  passage 
referred  to  (De  profecL  virtut  sent,  torn,  tl  p.  286),  with  its  translation  by  Aylan- 
der,  is  as  follows  i — 

OiO^p  6  ToiovTot  ffo^tffr^t  Bm^o€i  r^f  Hojoamodi  sophista  nihil  ah  Homericm 
'Ofiripunis  BpptBos,  trthf  hifiot  rott  /m-  ilia  ave  distat,  qus  discipulis  suis  tao- 
$rrrw  &<nrcp  iarniffi  vtorroTs  Siik  rod  quam  implumibus  pullis  ore  in  os  iugerii 
ffr6fiaros  vpotrtpipur,  quidquid  est  nacU,  atque 

Ncurwf  U  r4  ol  WXci  a&r^,  Interea  proprium  genium  defiraudat^ — 

/tifS^y  cis  6rnvtw  ohctlav  &ya8t8om  firith  cum  nihil  eorum  qus  percepit  in  aoam 
icoraircTTOKri  Twr  kaiJkfiayofi4iwy.  verUt  utilitatem,  neque  concoquat] 

x  ['Ory  8*  ipm-os . .  Sq^fia  wwMuthv 

wpiawri, — Poet,  apud  Plut  ubi  supr.  p.  28d.J 
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affections  are  cold  and  our  desires  remiss.  Eor  a  constant  and  pru- 
dent zeal  is  the  best  testimony  of  our  masculine  and  vigorous  heats, 
and  an  hour  of  fervour  is  more  pleasing  to  God  than  a  month  of  luke- 
Ti'armness  and  indifferency. 

9.  But  as  some  are  active  only  in  the  presence  of  a  good  objectj 
but  remiss  and  careless  for  the  want  of  it^  so  on  the  other  side 
an  infant  grace  is  safe  in  the  absence  of  a  temptation^  but  falls  easily 
when  it  is  in  presence.  He  therefore  that  would  understand  if  he  be 
grown  in  grace^  may  consider  if  his  safety  consists  only  in  peace, 
or  in  the  strength  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  good  that  we  wul  not  seek 
out  opportunities  to  sin;  but  are  not  we  too  apprehensive  of  it  when 
it  is  presented  ?  or  do  we  not  sink  under  it  when  it  presses  us  P  can 
we  hold  our  tapers  near  the  flame,  and  not  suck  it  in  greedily  like 
naphtha  or  prepared  nitre?  or  can  we,  like  the  children  of  the 
captivityy,  walk  in  the  midst  of  flames  and  not  be  scorched  or  con* 
sumed?  Many  men  will  not,  like  Judah,  go  into  highways  and 
untie  the  girdles  of  harlots ;  but  can  you  reject  the  importunity  of  a 
'beauteous  and  an  imperious  lady,,  as  Joseph  did  P  We  had  need  pray 
that  we  be  'not  led  into  temptation/  that  is,  not  only  into  the 
possession,  but  not  into  the  allurements  and  neighbourhood  of  it, 
lest  by  little  and  little  our  strongest  resolutions  be  untwist,  and  crack 
in  sunder  like  an  easy  cord  severed  into  single  threads;  but  if  we 
by  the  necessity  of  our  lives  and  manner  of  living  dwell  where  a 
temptation  will  assault  us,  then  to  resist  i3  the  sign  of  a  great  grace; 
but  such  a  sign  that  without  it  the  grace  turns  to  wantonness,  and 
the  man  into  a  beast,  and  an  angel  into  a  devil.  E.  Moses'  will 
not  allow  a  man  to  be  a  true  penitent  until  he  hath  left  all  his  sin, 
and  in  all  tiie  like  circumstances  refuses  those  temptations  under 
which  formerly  he  sinned  and  died ;  and  indeed  it  ma^  happen  that 
such  a  trial  only  can  secure  our  judgment  concemmg  ourselves. 
And  although  to  be  tried  in  aU  the  same  accidents  be  not  safe,  nor 
always  contingent,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  resist  all  the 
temptations  we  have,  and  avoid  the  rest,  and  decree  against  all;  yet 
if  it  please  Ood  we  are  tempted,  as  David  was  by  h£  eyes,  or  the 
jnartyrs  by  tortures,  or  Joseph  by  his  wanton  mistress,  then  to  stand 
sure,  and  to  ride  upon  the  temptation  like  a  ship  upon  a  wave,  or  to 
stand  like  a  rock  in  an  impetuous  storm,  thaf  s  the  sign  of  a  great 
grace  and  of  a  well  grown  Christian. 

10.  No  man  is  grown  in  grace  but  he  that  is  ready  for  eveiy  work, 
that  chooses  not  his  emplovment,  that  refuses  no  imposition  from 
Ood  or  his  superior.  A  ready  hand,  an  obedient  heart,  and  a  willing 
cheerful  soul,  m  all  the  work  of  God  and  in  every  office  of  religion,  is 
a  great  index  of  a  good  proficient  in  the  ways  of  godliness.  The  heart 
of  a  man  is  like  a  wounded  hand  or  arm,  which  if  it  be  so  cured  that  it 
can  only  move  one  way  and  cannot  turn  to  all  postures  and  natural 
uses,  it  is  but  imperfect,  and  still  half  in  health  and  half  wounded : 

7  [Dan.  iii  25.]  ■  [Scil.  Maimon.  De  poenit.,  ci^.  ii  §  1.] 

17.  l1 
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so  is  our  spirit;  if  it  be  apt  for  prayer  and  close-fisted  in  alms^  if 
it  be  sound  in  faith  and  dead  in  chmty^  if  it  be  religious  to  Qod  and 
nniust  to  our  neighbour^  there  wants  some  integral  part,  or  there  is 
a  lameness;  and  'the  deficiency  in  any  one  duty  implies  the  guilt 
of  all/  said  St.  James*;  and,  Banum  ex  inte^a  catisa,  malum  ex 
guaUhet particulari^  ;  eveiy  fault  spoils  a  grace,  but  one  grace  alone 
cannot  make  a  good  man.  But  as  to  be  universal  in  our  obedience 
is  necessary  to  the  being  in  the  state  of  graoe^  so  readily  to  change 
employment  from  the  better  to  the  worse,  from  the  honourable  to 
the  poor,  from  useful  to  seemingly  unprofitable,  is  a  good  character 
of  a  well  grown  Christian,  if  he  t^kes  the  worst  part  with  indifferency, 
and  a  spirit  equally  choosing  all  the  events  of  the  divine  providraioe. 
Can  you  be  cont^t  to  descend  from  ruling  of  a  province  to  the 
keeping  of  a  herd,  from  the  work  of  an  apostle  to  be  confined  into 
a  prison,  firom  disputing  before  princes  to  a  conversation  with  shep- 
herds f  can  you  be  willing  to  all  that  Qod  is  willing,  and  suffer  all 
that  He  chooses,  as  willingly  as  if  you  had  chosen  your  own  fortune  ? 
In  the  same  degree  in  which  you  can  conform  to  Ood,  in  the  same 
you  have  approached  towards  that  perfection  whither  we  must  by 
degrees  arrive  in  our  journey  towards  heaven. 

This  is  not  to  be  expected  of  beginners,  for  they  must  be  enticed 
with  apt  employments,  and  it  may  be  their  office  and  work  so  fits 
their  spirits  that  it  makes  them  &:st  in  love  with  it,  and  then  with 
Qod  for  giving  it.  And  many  a  man  goes  to  heaven  in  the  days 
of  peace,  whose  faith,  and  hope,  and  patience,  would  have  been 
dashed  in  pieces  if  he  had  fallen  into  a  storm  or  persecution.  '*  Op- 
pression will  make  a  wise  man  mad,'^  saith  Solomon*^:  there  are 
some  usages  that  will  put  a  sober  person  out  of  all  patience,  such 
which  are  besides  the  customs  of  this  life,  and  contrary  to  all  his 
hopes,  and  unworthy  of  a  person  of  his  quality.  And  when  Nero* 
durst  not  die,  yet  when  his  servants  told  him  that  the  senators  had 
condemned  him  to  be  put  to  death  more  majorum,  that  is  by  scoui^- 
ing  like  a  slave,  he  was  forced  into  a  preternatural  confidence,  and  fell 
upon  his  own  sword.  But  when  Ood  so  changes  thy  estate  that 
thou  art  fallen  into  accidents  to  which  thou  art  no  otherwise  dis- 
posed but  by  grace  and  a  holy  spirit,  and  yet  thou  canst  pass  through 
them  with  quietness,  and  do  the  work  of  suffering  as  well  as  the 
works  of  a  prosperous  employment,  this  is  an  argument  of  a  great 
grace  and  an  extraordinary  spirit.  For  many  persons  in  a  change  of 
fortune  perish,  who  if  they  had  still  been  prosperous  had  gone  to 
heaven,  being  tempted  in  a  persecution  to  perjuries,  and  apostasy, 
and  unhandsome  compliances,  and  hypocrisy,  and  irreligion:  and 

*  [Chap.  ii.  10.]  U  quoted  and  paraphrased  by  Cornelias 

^  [T^  i,yaBhv  ix  rris  fuat  Kctt  r^s  Zkiis  a  Lapide  on  James  ii.  10.] 

curias,  rh  5i  Kaxhv  ^k  voAAttf^  wo)  fi«pt-  *  [Eccles.  vii.  7.] 

■K»y  4Wtiy^9wv. — Dionys.  Areop.  De  di^.  «  [Suet  in  Neron.,  cap.  xlix.] 
nomin.,  cap.  iv.  p.  216  B.    The  passive 
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many  men  are  brought  to  virtae^  and  to  God^  and  to  felicity,  by 
being  persecuted  and  made  unprosperous.  And  these  are  effects  of  a 
more  absolute  and  irrespective  predestination.  But  when  the  grace 
of  Gtoi  is  great  and  prudent,  and  masculine,  and  well  growui  it  is 
unaltered  in  all  chaises;  save  only  that  every  accident  tlu^  is  new 
and  violent,  brings  him  nearer  to  God,  and  niakes  him  with  greater 
caution  and  severity  to  dwell  in  virtue. 

11.  Lastly,  some  there  are  who  are  firm  in  all  great  and  fore- 
seen changes,  and  have  laid  up  in  their  storehouses  of  the  spirit, — 
Beason  and  Eeligion, — arguments  and  discourses  enough  to  defend 
them  against  all  violences,  and  stand  at  watch  so  much  that  they  are 
safe  where  they  can  consider  and  deliberate ;  but  there  may  be  some- 
thing wanting  yet;  and  in  the  direct  line,  in  the  straight  pro- 
gress to  heaven,  I  call  that  an  infaUible  sign  of  a  great  grace,  and 
indeed  the  greatest  degree  of  a  great  grace,  when  a  man  ia  prepared 
against  sudden  invasions  of  the  spirit,  surreptitious  and  extemporary 
assaults.  Many  a  valiant  peraon  dares  fight  a  battle,  who  yet  will  be 
timorous  and  surprised  in  a  midnight  alarm,  or  if  he  falls  into  a 
river.  And  how  many  discreet  persons  are  there,  who,  if  you  offer 
them  a  sin,  and  give  them  time  to  consider,  and  tell  them  of  it  be- 
forehand, will  rather  die  than  be  perjured,  or  tell  a  deUberate  lie,  or 
break  a  promise;  who  it  may  be  tell  many  sudden  lies  and  excuse 
themselves,  and  break  their  promises  and  yet  think  themselves  safe 
enough  and  sleep  without  either  affrightments  or  any  apprehension  of 
dishonour  done  to  their  persons  or  their  religion.  Every  man  is 
not  armed  for  all  sudden  arrests  of  passions.  Few  men  have  cast 
such  fettera  upon  their  lusts,  and  have  their  passions  in  so  strict 
confinement,  that  they  may  not  be  over-run  with  a  midnight  flood  or 
an  unlooked-for  inundation.  He  that  does  not  start  when  he  is 
smitten  suddenly,  is  a  constant  person.  And  that  is  it  which  I 
intend  in  this  instance;  that  he  is  a  perfect  man  and  well  grown 
in  grace,  who  hath  so  habitual  a  resolution,  and  so  unhasty  and  wary 
a  spirit,  as  that  he  decrees  upon  no  act  before  he  hath  considered 
maturdv,  and  changed  the  sudden  occasion  into  a  sober  counsel. 
David  by  chance  spied  Bathsheba  washing  herself,  and  being  sur- 
prised gave  his  heart  away  before  he  comd  consider,  and  when  it 
was  once  gone  it  was  hard  to  recover  it :  and  sometimes  a  man  is 
betrayed  by  a  sudden  opportunity,  and  all  things  fitted  for  his  sin 
ready  at  the  door;  the  act  stands  in  all  its  dress,  and  will  not  st^y 
for  an  answer;  and  inconsideration  is  the  defence  and  guard  of  the 
sin,  and  makes  that  his  conscience  can  the  more  easily  swallow  it : 
what  shall  the  man  do  then  P  Unless  he  be  strong  by  his  old 
strengths,  by  a  great  grace,  by  an  habitual  virtue  and  a  sober  unmoved 
spirit,  he  fedls  and  cues  the  death,  and  hath  no  new  strengths  but 
such  as  are  to  be  employed  for  his  recovery;  none  for  his  present 
guard,  unless  upon  the  old  stock  and  if  he  be  a  well  grown  Chris- 
tian* 
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These  are  the  parts^  acts,  and  offices  of  our  growing  in  grace ;  and 
yet, 

III.  I  have  sometimes  called  them  Signs ;  but  thej  are  signs,  as 
eating  and  drinking  are  signs  of  life;  they  are  signs  so  as  also  they 
are  parts  of  life ;  and  these  are  parts  of  our  growth  in  grace,  so  that 
a  man  can  grow  in  grace  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  these  or  the  like 
improvements. 

Concerning  which  I  have  a  caution  or  two  to  interpose. 

1.  The  growth  of  grace  is  to  be  estimated  as  other  moral  things 
are,  not  according  to  the  growth  of  things  natural.  Grace  does  not 
grow  by  observation,  and  a  continual  efflux,  and  a  constant  propor- 
tion ;  and  a  man  cannot  call  himself  to  an  account  for  the  growth  of 
every  day,  or  week,  or  month;  but  in  the  greater  portions  of  our 
life,  in  which  we  have  had  many  occasions  and  instances  to  exercise 
and  improve  our  virtues,  we  may  call  ourselves  to  account ;  but  it  is 
a  snare  to  our  consciences  to  be  examined  in  the  growth  of  grace  in 
every  short  revolution  of  solemn  duty,  as  against  every  communion 
or  great  festival. 

2.  Growth  in  ^race  is  not  always  to  be  discerned,  either  in  single 
instances  or  in  smgle  graces.  Not  in  single  instances:  for  every 
time  we  are  to  exercise  a  virtue  we  are  not  in  the  same  natural  dis- 
positions, nor  do  we  meet  with  the  same  circumstances :  and  it  is  not 
always  necessary  that  the  next  act  should  be  more  earnest  and  intense 
than  the  former ;  all  single  acts  are  to  be  done  after  the  manner  of 
men,  and  therefore  are  not  always  capable  of  increasing,  and  they 
have  th^  terms  beyond  which  they  caimot  easily  swell ;  and  there- 
fore if  it  be  a  good  act  and  zealous,  it  may  proceed  bom  a  well  grown 
grace,  and  yet  a  younger  and  weaker  person  may  do  some  acts  as 
great  and  as  religious  as  it.  But  neither  do  single  graces  always 
afford  a  regular  and  certain  judgment  in  this  affair.  Eor  some  per- 
sons at  the  first  had  rather  die  than  be  unchaste  or  peijured;  and 
"  greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  that  he  lay  down  his  life*^^  for 
God :  he  cannot  easily  grow  in  the  substance  of  that  act ;  and  if 
other  persons,  or  himself,  in  process  of  time,  do  it  more  cheerfully 
or  with  fewer  fears,  it  is  not  always  a  sign  of  a  greater  grace,  but 
sometimes  of  greater  collateral  assistances,  or  a  better  habit  of  body, 
or  more  fortunate  circumstances:  for  he  that  goes  to  the  block 
tremblingly  for  Christ,  and  yet  endures  his  death  certainly,  and  en- 
dures his  trembling  too,  and  runs  through  aU  his  infirmities  and 
the  bigger  temptations,  looks  not  so  well  many  times  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  but  suffers  more  for  God  than  those  confident  martyrs 
that  courted  death  in  the  primitive  church,  and  therefore  may  be 
much  dearer  in  the  eyes  of  God.  But  that  which  I  say  in  this 
particular  is,  that  a  smallness  in  one  is  not  an  argument  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  whole  estate :  because  God  does  not  always  give 

•  [John  XT.  13.] 
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to  every  man  occasions  to  exercise,  and  therefore  not  to  improve, 
every  grace;  and  the  passive  virtues  of  a  Christian  are  not  to  be 
expected  to  grow  so  fast  in  prosperous  as  in  suffering  Christians.  But 
in  this  case  we  are  to  take  accounts  of  ourselves  by  the  improvement 
of  those  graces  which  God  makes  to  happen  often  in  our  lives ;  sucli 
as  are  charity  and  temperance  in  young  men,  liberality  and  religion 
in  aged  persons,  ingenuity  and  humility  in  scholars,  justice  in  mer- 
chants and  artificers,  forgiveness  of  injuries  in  great  men  and  persons 
tempted  by  law-suits :  for  since  virtues  grow  lifce  other  moral  habits, 
by  use,  diligence,  and  assiduity,  there  where  God  hath  appointed  our 
work  and  our  instanpes,  there  we  must  consider  concerning  our  growth 
in  grace ;  in  other  things  we  are  but  beginners.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  Gk)d  will  try  us  concerning  degrees  hereafter,  in  such  things  of 
which  in  this  world  He  was  sparing  to  give  us  opportunities. 

3.  Be  careful  to  observe  that  these  rules  are  not  all  to  be  under- 
stood negatively,  but  positively  and  affirmatively :  that  is,  that  a  man 
may  conclude  that  he  is  grown  in  grace  if  he  observes  these  characters 
in  himself  which  I  have  here  discoursed  of;  but  he  must  not  con- 
clude negatively,  that  he  is  not  grown  in  grace  if  he  cannot  observe 
such  signal  testimonies :  for  sometimes  God  covers  the  graces  of  His 
servants,  and  hides  the  beauty  of  His  tabernacle  with  goat's  hair  and 
the  skins  of  beasts,  that  he  may  rather  suffer  them  to  want  present 
comfort  than  the  grace  of  humility.  For  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  pre- 
serve the  gaieties  and  their  spiritual  pleasures ;  but  if  their  humility 
fails  (which  may  easily  be  under  the  sunshine  of  conspicuous  and 
illustrious  graces,)  their  virtues  and  themselves  perish^  in  a  sad  declen- 
sion. But  sometimes  men  have  not  skill  to  make  a  judgment;  and 
all  this  discourse  seems  too  artificial  to  be  tried  by,  in  the  hearty  pur- 
poses of  rehgion.  Sometimes  they  let  pass  much  of  their  life,  even 
of  their  better  days,  without  observance  of  particulars ;  sometimes 
their  cases  of  conscience  are  intricate,  or  allayed  with  unavoidable 
infirmities ;  sometimes  they  are  so  uninstructed  in  the  more  secret 
parts  of  religion,  and  there  are  so  many  illusions  and  accidental  mis- 
carriages, that  if  we  shall  conclude  negatively  in  the  present  question 
we  may  produce  scruples  infinite,  but  understand  nothing  more  of 
our  estate,  and  do  much  less  of  our  duty. 

4.  In  considering  concerning  our  growth  in  grace,  let  us  take 
more  care  to  consider  matters  that  concern  justice  and  charity  than 
that  concern  the  virtue  of  religion ;  because  in  this  there  may  be 
much,  in  the  other  there  cannot  easily  be  any,  illusion  and  cozenage^ 
That  is  a  good  religion  that  believes,  and  trusts,  and  hopes  in  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  His  sake  does  all  justice  and  .all  charity 
that  he  can;  and  our  blessed  Lord?  gives  no  other  description  of 
'love'  to  God,  but  obedience  and  'keeping  His  commandments.' 
Justice  and  charity  are  like  the  matter,  religion  is  the  form,  of 

*  [Qui  sine  humilitate  virtutes  con-      Greg,  in  evang.,  lib.  i,  hom.  7.] 
gregat,  in  ventum  puWerem  portat. —         *  [John  ziv.  15,  21,  8.] 
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Christianity :  but  althoagh  the  form  be  more  noble  and  the  principle 
of  Ufe,  yet  it  is  less  discernible^  less  material,  and  less  sensible ;  and 
we  judge  concerning  the  form  by  the  matter,  and  by  material  acci- 
dents, and  by  actions :  and  so  we  must  of  our  religion,  that  is,  of  our 
love  to  God,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  our  prayers,  and  the  usefulness  of 
our  fastings;  we  must  make  our  judgments  by  the  more  material 
parts  of  our  duty,  that  is,  by  sobriety,  and  by  justice,  and  by  charity. 

I  am  much  prevented  in  my  intention  for  the  perfecting  of  this  so 
very  material  consideration :  I  shall  therefore  only  tell  yon  that  to 
these  parts  and  actions  of  a  good  life,  or  of  our  growth  in  grace, 
some  have  added  some  accidental  considerations  which  are  rather 
signs  than  parts  of  it.  Such  are :  1.  To  praise  aU  good  things,  and 
to  study  to  imitate  what  we  praise.  2.  To  be  impatient  that  any 
man  should  excel  us,  not  out  of  envy  to  the  person,  but  of  noble 
emulation  to  the  excellency;  for  so  ThemistociesS  could  not  sleep 
after  the  great  victonr  at  Ms^thon  purchased  by  Miltiades,  till  he 
had  made  himself  illustrious  by  equal  services  to  his  country.  8. 
The  bearing  of  sickness  patiently,  and  ever  with  improvement,  and 
the  addition  of  some  excellent  principle,  and  the  finn  pursuing  it. 
4.  Qreat  devotion,  and  much  delight  in  our  prayers.  6.  Ftequent 
inspirations,  and  often  whispers,  oi  the  Spirit  of  Gh)d,  prompting  us 
to  devotion  and  obedience ;  especially  if  we  add  to  this  a  constant 
and  ready  obedience  to  all  those  holy  invitations.  6.  Offering  peace 
to  them  that  have  injured  me,  and  the  abating  of  the  circumstances 
of  honour  or  of  .right,  when  either  justice  or  charity  is  concerned  in 
it.  7.  Love  to  the  brethren.  8.  To  behold  our  companions,  or  our 
inferiors,  full  of  honour  and  fortune ;  and  if  we  sit  still  at  home  and 
murmur  not,  or  if  we  can  rejoice  both  in  their  honour  and  our  own 
quiet,  thafs  a  fair  work  of  a  good  man.  And  now,  9.  After  all 
this,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  reckoning  a  freedom  from  being 
tempted,  not  only  from  being  overcome  but  from  being  tried;  for 
though  that  be  a  rare  felicity,  and  hath  in  it  much  safety ;  yet  it  hath 
less  honour,  and  fewer  instances  of  virtue,  unless  it  proceed  from  a 
confirmed  and  heroical  grace ;  which  is  indeed  a  little  image  of  heaven 
and  of  a  celestial  chari^,  and  never  happens  signally  to  any  but  to 
old  and  very  eminent  persons.  10.  But  some  also  add  an  excellent 
habit  of  body  and  material  passions,  such  as  are  chaste  and  virtuous 
dreams ;  and  suppose  that  as  a  disease  abuses  the  fancy  and  a  vice 
does  prejudice  it,  so  may  an  excellent  virtue  of  the  soul  smooth  and 
calcine  the  body,  and  make  it  serve  perfectly,  and  without  rebellious 
indispositions.  11.  Others  are  in  love  with  Mary  Magdalen's  tears, 
and  fancy  the  hard  knees  of  St.  James^,  and  the  sore  eyes  of  St. 
Peter*,  and  the  very  recreations  of  St.  John'';  Prohl  quam  virlute 

s  [Plut  in  yit  Thesei,  cap.  vi.  torn.  i.  ^  [The  alliuion  is  to  a  passage  in 

p.  15.1  Cassian,  (collat  xsav,  cap.  21.)  Feitujr 

>>  [Easeb.  Hist  eccl.,  lib.  il  cap.  23.]  beatissimus    evangelista    Joannes    cum 

*  Ivid.  p.  463,  not  e  supr.]  perdicem  manibos  moUiter  demalcereti 
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praditos  omnia  decent  ^  t  thinkiiig  '  all  things  become  a  good  man/ 
even  his  gestures  and  little  incuriosities.  And  though  this  may.  pro- 
ceed from  a  great  love  of  virtue^  yet  because  some  men  do  thus  much 
and  no  more,  and  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  lustre  of  virtue,  which 
shines  a  little  through  a  man's  eyelids,  though  he  perversely  winks 
against  the  light ;  yet  as  the  Jormer  of  these  two  is  too  metaphysical, 
so  is  the  latter  too  fantastiod;  he  that  by  the  foregoing  material 
parts  and  proper  significations  of  a  growing  grace  does  not  under- 
stand his  own  condition,  must  be  content  to  work  on  still  euper 
totam  materiam,  without  considerations  of  particulars ;  he  must  pray 
earnestly  and  watoh  diligently,  and  consult  with  prudent  guides,  and 
ask  of  God  great  measures  of  His  spirit,  and  "  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness :"  for  he  that  does  so  shall  certainly  "  be  satisfied/' 
Ajad  if  he  understands  not  his  present  good  condition,  yet  if  he  be 
not  wanting  in  the  downright  endeavours  of  piety  and  in  hearty  pur- 
poses, he  shall  then  find  that  he  is  grown  in  grace  when  he  spnngs 
up  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  shall  be  ingrafted  upon  a  tree 
of  paradise  which  beareth  fruit  for  ever,  glory  to  Qod,  rejoicing  to 
saints  and  angels,  and  eternal  felidty  to  his  own  pious,  though  un- 
diBceming  soul. 

Prima  sequentem^  honestum  est  in  seeundis  aut  tertiie  consistere^. 

quemdam  ad  se  habita  yenatorio  yenl-  lescat  atque  depereat ;  et  cam  oportnerit 

entem  subito  conipexiise*    Qui  miratns  ut  fortiora  in  aliqaam  feram  spicula  diri- 

quod  rir  tants  opinionis  ac  fame  ad  gantur,  rigore  per  nimietatem  continuie 

tain  panra  et  hamilia  se  oblectamenta  tensionii   amisso,  violentior  ictus   noa 

submitterct :  Tune  es,  inquit,  ille  Joannes  possit  emitti.    Nee  nostri,  inquit  beatus 

cujus  fama  insignia  atque  celeberrima  Joannes,  animi  te  offendat,  0  jurenis, 

me  quoque  summo  desiderio  tusB  agni-  tarn  parva  hso  brevisque  laxatio,  qnsB 

tionis  illexit?     Car  ergo  oblectamentis  nisi  remissione  quadam  rigorem  inten- 

tam  vilibus  occupaiis  ?     Cui  beatus  Jo-  tionis  suse  interdum  releret  ac  relaxet, 

annes :  Quid  est  quod  manus  tua  gestat  ?  irremisso  vigors  lentescens,  virtati  spiri- 

At  ille :  Arcns,  inquit   £t  cur,  ait,  non  tus,  cum  necessitas  poscit,  obsecundare 

eum  tensum  ubique  semper  circumfers  ?  non  poterit — Cf.  *  Holy  Living/  chap.  L 

Cui  ille  respondit :  Non  oportet,  ne  jugi  sect.  i.  {  16.  toL  iiL  p.  14.] 
curramine  ligoris  fortitude  laxata  moT- 

Eurip.  apud  Plut  de  profect  virtut  sent,  torn.  vL  p.  S16.] 
"  Cic  [vide  Oratorem  ad  M.  Brutom,  cap.  L  torn.  L  p.  421.] 
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OP  GROWTH  IN  SIN  :   OR, 

THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AND  DEGREES  OF  SINNERS, 

WITH  THE  MANNER  HOW  THEY  ARE  TO  BE  TREATED. 


JUDE  22,  28. 

And  of  wme  iave  campasnon,  maiing  a  difference;  and  others  save 
wUh  fear  ^putting  them  out  of  the  fire. 

Man  hath  but  one  entrance  into  the  world,  but  a  thousand  ways 
to  pass  from  thence.  And  as  it  is  in  the  natural,  so  it  is  in  the 
spiritual :  nothing  but  the  union  of  faith  and  obedience  can  secure 
our  regeneration  and  our  new  birth,  and  can  bring  us  to  see  the 
light  of  heaven;  but  there  are  a  thousand  passages  of  turning  into 
darkness.  And  it  is  not  enough  that  our  bodies  are  exposed  to  so 
many  sad  infirmities  and  dishonourable  imperfections,  unless  our  soul 
also  be  a  subject  capable  of  so  many  diseases,  follies,  irregular  passions, 
false  principles,  accursed"'  habits  and  degrees  of  peryerseness,  that  the 
very  kinds  of  «them  are  reducible  to  a  method,  and  make  up  the  part 
of  a  science.  There  are  variety  of  stages  and  descents  to  death,  as 
there  are  diversity  of  torments,  and  of  sad  regions  of  misery  in  hell, 
which  is  the  centre  and  kingdom  of  sorrows.  But  that  we  may  a 
little  refiresh  the  sadnesses  of  this  consideration;  for  every  one  of 
these  stages  of  sin  Gh>d  hath  measured  out  a  proportion  of  mercy; 
for  'if  sin  abounds,  grace  shall  much  more  abound*^;'  and  'God 
hath  concluded  all  under  sin,'  not  with  purposes  to  destroy  us,  but 
nt  omnium  misereatwr,  'that  He  might  have  mercy  upon  all°;'  that 
light  may  break  forth  from  the  deepest  enclosures  of  darkness,  and 
mercy  may  rejoice  upon  the  recessions  of  justice,  and  grace  may 
triumph  upon  the  ruins  of  sin,  and  God  may  be  glorified  in  the 
miracles  of  our  conversion,  and  the  wonders  of  our  preservation  and 
glories  of  our  being  sayed.  There  is  no  state  of  sin  but,  if  we  be 
persons  capable  (according  to  God's  method  of  healing)  of  receivinff 
antidotes,  we  shall  find  a  sheet  of  mercy  spread  over  our  wounds  and 
nakedness.  If  our  diseases  be  small,  almost  necessary,  scarce  avoid- 
able ;  then  God  does,  and  so  we  are  commanded  to  cure  them,  and 
cover  them  with  a  veil  of  pity,  compassion,  and  gentle  remedies :  if 
our  eyils  be  violent,  inveterate,  gangrened,  and  incorporated  into  our 
«  [See  ToL  vii.  p.  883.]  ■  [Rom.  t.  20 ;  zi.  32.] 
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natoie  by  evil  customs,  they  most  be  pulled  from  the  flames  of  hell 
with  censores,  and  cauteries,  and  punishments,  and  sharp  remedies, 
quickly  and  rudely;  their  dsmger  is  present  and  sudden,  its  effect  is 
quick  and  intolerable,  and  there  are  no  soft  counsels  then  to  be 
entertained ;  they  are  already  in  the  fire,  but  they  may  be  saved  for 
all  that.  So  great,  so  infinite,  so  miracalous  is  God's  mercy,  that  He 
will  not  give  a  smner  over  though  the  hairs  of  his  head  be  singed 
with  the  flames  of  hell.  Ood's  desires  of  having  us  to  be  saved 
continue,  even  when  we  begin  to  be  damned ;  even  tiU  we  will  not 
be  saved,  and  are  gone  beyond  Ood's  method  and  all  the  revelations 
of  His  kindness.  And  certainly  that  is  a  bold  and  a  mighty  sinner 
whose  iniquity  is  swelled  beyond  all  the  balk  and  heap  of  God's 
revealed  loving-kindness :  if  sin  hath  swelled  beyond  grace,  and 
superabounds  over  it,  that  sin  is  gone  beyond  the  measures  of  a 
man;  such  a  person  is  removed  beyond  all  the  malice  of  human 
nature  into  the  evil  and  spite  of  devils  and  accursed  spirits;  there 
is  no  greater  sadness  in  tne  world  than  this.  Gh>d  hath  not  ap- 
pointed a  remedy  in  the  vast  treasures  of  grace  for  some  men,  and 
some  sins ;  they  have  sinned  like  the  fallen  angels,  and  having  over- 
run the  ordinary  evil  inclinations  of  their  nature,  they  are  without 
the  protection  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  conditions  of  that  grace 
whicn  was  designed  to  save  all  the  world,  and  was  sufficient  to  have 
saved  twenty.  This  is  a  condition  to  be  avoided  with  the  care  of 
God  and  His  angels,  and  all  the  whole  industry  of  man.  In  order 
to  which  end,  my  purpose  now  is  to  remonstrate  to  you  the  several 
states  of  sin  and  death,  together  with  those  remedies  which  God  had 
proportioned  out  to  them ;  that  we  may  observe  the  evils  of  the  least, 
and  so  avoid  the  intolerable  mischiefs  of  the  greater,  iiren  of  those 
sins  which  still  are  within  the  power  and  possibilities  of  recovery ; 
lest  insensibly  we  fall  into  those  rins,  and  into  those  circumstances 
of  person,  for  which  Christ  never  died,  which  the  holy  Ghost  never 
means  to  cure,  and  which  the  eternal  Qoi  never  w^  pardon :  for 
there  are  of  this  kind  more  than  commonly  men  imagine,  whilst  they 
amuse  their  spirits  with  gaieties  and  false  principles,  till  they  have 
run  into  horrible  impieties,  from  whence  they  are  not  willing  to 
withdraw  their  foot,  and  God  is  resolved  never  to  snatch  and  force 
them  thence. 

I.  "Of  some  have  compassion." — ^And  these  I  shall  reduce  to 
four  heads  or  orders  of  men  and  actions;  all  which  have  their  pro- 
per cure  proportionable  to  their  proper  state,  gentie  remedies  to  the 
lesser  irregularities  of  the  soul. 

1.  The  first  are  those  that  sin  without  observation  of  their  par- 
ticolar  state ;  either  a)  because  they  are  uninstructed  in  the  special 
cases  of  conscience,  or  P)  because  they  do  an  evil  against  which 
there  is  no  express  commandment. 
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a)  It  is  a  sad  calamity,  that  there  are  so  many  millions  of  men  and 
women  that  are  entered  into  a  state  of  sickness  and  danger,  and  yet 
are  made  to  believe  they  are  in  perfect  health;  and  they  do  actions 
concerning  which  they  never  made  a  question  whether  th^  were  lust 
or  no,  nor  were  ever  taught  by  what  names  to  call  them.  For  while 
they  observe  that  modesty  is  sometimes  abused  by  a  &lse  name;,  and 
called  clownishness  and  want  of  breeding,  and  contentedness  and 
temperate  living  is  suspected  to  be  want  of  courage  and  noble 
thoughts,  and  severity  of  life  is  called  imprudent  and  unsociable,  and 
simplicity  and  hearty  honesty  is  counted  foolish  and  impolitic;  they 
are  easily  tempted  to  honour  prodigality  and  foolish  dissolution  of 
their  es^tes  with  the  title  of  liberal  and  noble  usages.  Timorous- 
ness  is  called  caution,  rashness  is  called  quickness  of  spirit,  covetous- 
ness  is  frugality,  amorousness  is  society  and  genteel®,  peevishness 
and  anger  is  courage,  flattery  is  humane  and  courteous :  and  under 
these  false  veils  virtue  slips  away  (like  truth  from  under  the  hand 
of  them  that  fight  for  her,)  and  leaves  vice  dressed  up  with  the  same 
imagery,  and  the  fraud  not  discovered  till  the  day  of  recompenses, 
when  men  are  distinguished  b^  their  rewards.  'But  so  men  think 
they  sleep  freely,  when  their  spirits  are  loaden  with  a  lethargy ;  and 
they  call  a  hectic  fever  the  vigour  of  a  natural  heat,  till  nature 
changes  those  less  discerned  states  into  the  notorious  images  of 
death.  Very  many  men  never  consider  whether  they  sin  or  no  in 
ten  thousand  of  their  actions  every  one  of  which  is  very  disputable, 
and  do  not  think  they  are  bound  to  consider;  these  men  are  to  be 
pitied  and  instructed,  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to  use  religion  like 
a  daily  diet;  their  consciences  must  be  made  tender,  and  their  cate- 
chism enlarged;  teach  them,  and  make  them  sensible,  and  they  are 
cured. 

/3)  But  the  other  in  this  place  are  more  considerable :  men  sin 
without  observation,  because  their  actions  have  no  restraint  of  an 
express  conmiandment,  no  letter  of  the  law  to  condemn  them  by  an 
express  sentence.     And  this  happens, 

1.)  "When  the  crime  is  comprehended  under  a  general  notion, 
without  the  instancing  of  particulars :  for  if  you  search  over  all  the 
scripture,  you  shall  never  find  incest  named  and  marked  with  the 
black  character  of  death ;  and  there  are  divers  sorts  of  uncleaimess  to 
which  scripture  therefore  gives  no  name  because  she  would  have 
them  have  no  being.  And  it  had  been  necessary  that  God  should 
have  described  all  particulars,  and  all  kinds,  if  He  had  not  given 
reason  to  man :  for  so  it  is  fit  that  a  guide  should  point  out  every 
turning,  if  he  be  to  teach  a  child  or  a  fool  to  return  under  his  father's 
roof:  but  he  that  bids  us  avoid  intemperance  for  fear  of  a  fever, 
supposes  you  to  be  sufficiently  instructed  that  you  may  avoid  the 
plague;  and  when  to  look  upon  a  woman  with  lust  is  condemned,  it 

o  ['  gentile'  is  the  early  spelling,  as  in  p.  416.] 
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will  not  be  necessary  to  add,  'Ton  must  not  do  more/  when  even 
the  least  is  forbidden ;  and  when  to  uncover  the  nakedness  of  Noah 
brought  an  universal  plague  upon  the  posterity  of  Cham,  it  was 
not  necessary  that  the  lawgiver  should  say, '  You  must  not  ascend  to 
your  father's  bed,  or  draw  the  curtains  from  your  sister's  retirements/ 
When  the  Athenians  forbade  to  transport  figs  from  Athens,  there 
was  no  need  to  name  the  gardens  of  Aldbiades :  much  less  was  it 
necessary  to  add  that  Chabrias  should  send  no  plants  to  Sparta. 
Whatsoever  is  comprised  under  the  general  notion,  and  partakes 
of  the  common  nature  and  the  same  iniquity,  needs  no  special  prohi- 
bition; unless  we  think  we  can  mock  God,  and  elude  His  holy  pre- 
cepts with  an  absurd  trick  of  mistaken  logic.  I  am  sure  that  will 
not  save  us  harmless  from  a  thunderbolt. 

2.)  Men  sin  without  an  express  prohibition,  when  £hey  commit 
a  thing  that  is  like  a  forbidaen  evil.  And  when  St.  Faul^  had 
reckoned  many  works  of  flesh,  he  adds,  'and  such  like/  all  that  have 
the  same  unreasonableness  and  carnality.  For  thus  polygamv  is  un- 
lawful :  for  if  it  be  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  '  to  put  away  his  wife 
and  marry  another,  unless  for  adultery  V  much  less  may  he  keep 
a  first  and  take  a  second  when  the  first  is  not  put  away.  If  a 
Christian  may  not  be  drunk  with  wine,  neither  may  he  be  drunk 
with  passion ;  if  he  may  not  kill  his  neighbour,  neither  then  must  he 
tempt  him  to  sin,  for  that  destroys  him  more ;  if  he  may  not  wound 
him,  then  he  may  not  persuade  him  to  intemperance  and  a  drunken 
fever;  if  it  be  not  lawful  to  cozen  a  man,  much  less  is  it  permitted 
that  he  make  a  man  a  fool,  and  a  beast,  and  exposed  to  every  man^s 
abuse,  and  to  all  ready  evils.  And  yet  men  are  taught  to  start 
at  the  one  half  of  these,  and  make  no  conscience  of  the  other  half; 
whereof  some  have  a  greater  baseness  than  the  other  that  are  named^ 
and  all  have  the  same  unreasonableness. 

S.)  A  man  is  guilty  even  when  no  law  names  his  action,  if  he 
does  any  thing  tbit  is  a  cause  or  an  effect,  a  part  or  unhandsome 
adjunct,  of  a  forbidden  instance.  He  that  fortod  all  intemperance 
is  as  much  displeased  with  the  infinite  of  fooUsh  talk  that  happens 
at  such  meetings,  as  he  is  at  the  spoiling  of  the  drink  and  the 
destroying  the  health.  If  Qod  cannot  endure  wantonness,  how  can 
He  sudSTer  lascivious  dreraings,  tempting  circumstances,  wanton  eyes, 
high  diet  F  If  idleness  be  a  sin,  then  all  immoderate  misspending  of 
our  time,  all  long  and  tedious  games,  all  absurd  contrivances  how  to 
throw  away  a  precious  hour  and  a  day  of  salvation  also,,  are  against 
God  and  against  religion.  He  that  is  commanded  to  be  charitable, 
it  is  also  intended  he  should  not  spend  his  money  vainly,  but  be  a 
good  husband  and  provident  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  to  the  poor, 
as  he  would  be  to  purchase  a  lordship  or  pay  his  daughter's  portion. 
And  upon  this  stock  it  is  that  christian  religion  forbids  jeermg  and 

»  [GaL  V.  21.]  «  [Matt.  m.  9.] 
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immoderate  laughter,  and  reckons  'lestings'  amongst  the  'things 
that  are  unseemly/ — This  also  would  be  considered^ 

4.)  Besides  the  express  laws  of  our  religion,  there  is  an  universal 
line  and  limit  to  our  passions  and  designs,  which  is  called  'the 
analogy  of  Christianity;^  that  is,  the  proportion  of  its  sanctity,  and 
the  strictness  of  its  holy  precepts.  This  is  not  forbidden;  but,  does 
this  become  you?  is  it  decent  to  see  a  Christian  live  in  plenty 
and  ease,  and  heap  up  money,  and  never  to  partake  of  Christ's  pas- 
sions P  There  is  no  law  against  a  judge  his  being  a  dresser  of  gardens^ 
or  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruits ;  but  it  becomes  him  not,  and  de- 
serves a  reproof.  If  I  do  exact  justice  to  my  neighbour,  and  cause 
him  to  be  punished  legally  for  all  the  evils  he  makes  me  suffer,  I 
have  not  broken  a  fragment  from  the  stony  tables  of  the  law;  but 
this  is  against  the  analogy  of  our  rehgion;  it  does  not  become  a 
disciple  of  so  gentle  a  Master  to  take  all  advantages  that  he  can. 
Christ,  that  quitted  all  the  glories  that  were  essential  to  Him  and 
that  grew  up  in  His  nature  when  He  lodged  in  His  Father's  bosom ; 
Christ,  that  suffered  all  the  evils  due  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  Him- 
self remaining  most  innocent;  Christ,  that  promised  persecution, 
injuries,  and  affronts,  as  part  of  our  present  portion,  and  gave  them 
to  His  disciples  as  a  legacy,  and  gave  us  His  spirit  to  enable  us 
to  suffer  injuries,  and  made  that  the  parts  of  suffering  evils  should 
be  the  matter  of  three  or  four  christian  graces,  of  patience,  of  forti- 
tude, of  longanimity,  and  perseverance;  He  that  of  eight  beatitudes, 
made  that  five  of  them  should  be  instanced  in  the  matter  of  humili- 
ation and  suffering  temporal  inconvenience; — that  blessed  Master 
was  certainly  desirous  that  His  disciples  should  take  their  crowns 
from  the  cross,  not  from  the  evenness  and  felicities  of  the  world; 
He  intended  we  should  give  something,  and  suffer  more  things, 
and  forgive  all  things,  all  injuries  whatsoever.  And  though  together 
with  tins  may  consist  our  securing  a  just  interest,  yet  in  very  many 
circumstances  we  shall  be  put  to  consider  how  far  it  becomes  us 
to  quit  something  of  that,  to  pursue  peace;  and  when  we  have 
secured  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  we  also  look  to  its  analogy ;  when 
we  do  what  we  are  strictly  bound  to,  then  also  we  must  consider 
what  becomes  us  who  are  disciples  of  such  a  Master,  who  are  in- 
structed with  such  principles,  charmed  with  so  severe  precepts, 
and  invited  with  the  certainty  of  infinite  rewards.  Now  altliough 
this  discourse  may  seem  new  and  strange  and  very  severe,  yet  it 
is  infinitely  reasonable,  because  Christianity  is  a  law  of  love  and 
voluntary  services;  it  can  in  no  sense  be  confined  with  laws  and 
strict  measures  :  well  may  the  ocean  receive  its  limits,  and  the  whole 
capacity  of  fire  be  glutted,  and  the  grave  have  his  belly  so  full  tliat 
it  shall  cast  up  all  its  bowels,  and  disgorge  the  continual  meal  of  so 
many  thousana  years ;  but  love  can  never  have  a  limit ;  and  it  is 
indeed  to  be  swallowed  up,  but  nothing  can  fill  it  but  God,  who 
hath  no  bound.    Christianity  is  a  law  for  sons,  not  for  servants ; 
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and  God,  that  gives  His  grace  without  measure',  and  rewards  with- 
out end,  and  acts  of  favour  beyond  our  askings,  and  provides  for 
us  beyond  our  needs,  and  gives  us  counsels  beyond  commandments, 
intends  not  to  be  limited  out  by  the  just  evennesses  and  stricken 
measures  of  the  words  of  a  commandment.  Give  to  God  "full 
measure,  shaken  together,  pressed  down,  heaped  up,  and  running 
over"  /'  for  God  does  so  to  us  :  and  when  we  have  aone  so  to  Him, 
we  are  infinitely  short  of  the  least  measure  of  what  God  does  for 
us;  we  are  still  'unprofitable  servants*/  And  therefore  as  the 
breaking  any  of  the  laws  of  Christianity  provokes  God  to  anger,  so 
the  prevaricating  in  the  analogy  of  Christianity  stirs  Him  up  to 
jealousy.  He  hath  reason  to  suspect  our  hearts  are  not  right  with 
Uim,  when  we  are  so  reserved  in  the  matter  and  measures  of  our 
services;  and  if  we  will  give  God  but  just  what  He  calls  for  by 
express  mandate,  it  is  just  in  Him  to  require  all  of  that  at  our  hands 
without  any  abatement,  and  then  we  are  sure  to  miscarry.  And 
let  us  remember,  that  when  God  said  He  was  '  a  jealous  God, '  He 
expressed  the  meaning  of  it  to  be.  He  did  'punish  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation/     '  Jealousy  is  like  the  rage  of  a  man*  /  but 


if  it  be  also  like  the  anger  of  God,  it  is  insupportable,  and  will 
crush  us  into  the  ruins  of  our  grave. 

But  because  these  things  are  not  fre€[uently  considered,  there 
are  very  many  sins  committed  against  religion,  which  because  the 
commandment  hath  not  marked,  men  refuse  to  mark,  and  think 
God  requires  no  more.  I  am  entered  into  a  sea  of  matter,  which 
I  must  not  now  prosecute ;  but  I  shall  only  note  this  to  you,  that 
it  is  but  reasonable  we  should  take  accounts  of  our  lives  by  the 
proportions,  as  well  as  by  the  express  rules,  of  our  religion,  because 
in  human  and  civil  actions  all  the  nations  of  the  world  use  so  to 
call  their  subjects  to  account.  For  that  which  in  the  accounts  of 
men  is  called  reputation  and  public  honesty,  is  the  same  which  in 
religion  we  call  analogy  and  proportion ;  in  both  cases  there  being 
some  things  which  are  besides  the  notices  of  laws,  and  yet  are  the 
most  certain  consignations  of  an  excellent  virtue.  He  is  a  base  per- 
son that  does  any  thing  against  pubUc  honestv;  and  yet  no  man  can 
be  punished,  if  he  marries  a  wife  the  next  day  after  his  first  wife's 
funeral:  and  so  he  that  prevaricates  the  proportions  and  excellent 
reasons  of  Christianity,  is  a  person  without  zeal  and  without  love ; 
and  unless  care  be  taken  of  him,  he  will  quickly  be  without  religion. 
But  yet  these,  I  say,  are  a  sort  of  persons,  which  are  to  be  used 
with  gentleness,  and  treated  with  compassion:  for  no  man  must 
be  handled  roughly  to  force  him  to  do  a  kindness;  and  coercion 
of  laws  and  severity  of  judges,  Serjeants  and  executioners,  are 
against  offenders  of  commandments;  but  the  way  to  cure  such 

»  [John  ill  84,  Gr.]         «  [Luke  vL  38 ;  xriL  10.]         •  [Vid.  Ptot.  fi  8*.] 
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persons  is  the  easiest  and  gentlest  remedy  of  all  others.  They  are 
to  be  instructed  in  all  the  ports  of  duty,  and  invited  forward  by 
the  consideration  of  the  great  rewards  which  are  laid  up  for  all  the 
sons  of  God,  who  serve  Him  without  constraint,  without  measures 
and  allays,  even  as  fire  bums,  and  as  the  roses  ^row,  even  as  much 
as  they  can,  and  to  all  the  extent  of  their  natural  and  artificial  capa- 
cities. For  it  is  a  thing  fit  for  our  compassion  to  see  men  fettered 
in  the  iron  bands  of  laws,  and  yet  to  break  the  golden  chains  of 
love;  but  all  those  instruments  which  are  proper  to  enkindle  the 
love  of  God  and  to  turn  fear  into  charity,  are  the  proper  instances 
of  that  compassion  which  is  to  be  used  towards  these  men. 

2.  The  next  sort  of  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  sin,  and  yet  to 
be  handled  gentlv  and  with  compassion,  are  those  who  entertain 
themselves  with  the  beginnings  and  Uttle  entrances  of  sin :  which 
as  they  are  to  be  more  pitied,  because  they  often  come  by  reason  of 
inadvertency,  and  an  unavoidable  weakness  in  many  degrees;  so 
thev  are  more  to  be  taken  care  of,  because  they  are  undervalued, 
and  undiscemibly  run  into  inconvenience.  When  we  see  a  child 
strike  a  servant  rudely,  or  jeer  a  silly  person,  or  wittily  cheat  his 
play-fellow,  or  talk  words  hght  as  the  skirt  of  a  summer  garment ; 
we  laugh,  and  are  delighted  with  the  wit  and  confidence  of  the  boy, 
and  encourage  such  hopeful  beginnings :  and  in  the  meantime  we 
consider  not  that  from  these  beginnings  he  shall  grow  up  till  he 
become  a  tyrant,  an  oppressor,  a  goat,  and  a  traitor.  Nemo  simul 
tnahis  fit  et  mains  esse  cemitur,  sicui  nee  scorpiis  turn  innascuntur 
stimuli  cum  pungunt^  ;  '  no  man  is  discerned  to  be  vicious  so  soon 
as  he  is  so;'  and  vices  have  their  infancy  and  their  childhood;  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  in  a  child's  age  should  be  the  vice  of  a 
man ;  that  were  monstrous,  as  if  he  wore  a  beard  in  his  cradle;  'and 
we  do  not  believe  that  a  serpent's  sting  does  just  then  grow,  when 
he  strikes  us  in  a  vital  part;'  the  venom  and  the  little  spear  was 
there  when  it  first  began  to  creep  from  his  little  shell.  Aiid  httle 
boldnesses  and  looser  words,  and  wranglings  for  nuts,  and  lying  for 
trifles,  are  of  the  same  proportion  to  the  malice  of  a  child,  as  impu- 
dence, and  duels,  and  injurious  law-suits,  and  false  witness  in  judg- 
ment, and  perjuries,  are  in  men.  And  the  case  is  the  same  when 
men  enter  upon  a  new  stock  of  any  sin :  the  vice  is  at  first  apt  to 
be  put  out  of  countenance,  and  a  nttle  thing  discourages  it,  and  it 
amuses  the  spirit  with  words,  and  fantastic  images,  and  cheap  in- 
stances of  sin ;  and  men  think  themselves  safe,  because  they  are  as 
yet  safe  from  laws,  and  the  sin  does  not  as  yet  outcir  the  healthful 
noise  of  Christ's  loud  cryings  and  intercession  with  His  Father,  nor 
call  for  thunder  or  an  amazing  judgment :  but,  according  to  the  old 
saying,  "The  thorns  of  Dauphm^  will  never  fetch  blood,  if  they  do 

"  [Plut  de  ser.  num.  yindict,  torn,  priy.,  Wednesday,  '  One  does  not  begin 
viil  p.  225.— Compare  bp.  Wilaon,  sacr.      to  fall  when  the  faU  becomes  sensible.'] 
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not  scratch  the  first  day  ^  /'  and  we  shall  find  that  the  little  onde- 
oencies  and  riflings  of  our  souls^  the  first  openings  and  disparkings 
of  our  virtue,  differ  only  from  the  state  of  perdition  as  infancy  does 
from  old  age^  as  sickness  from  death ;  it  is  the  entrance  into  those 
rejgions,  whither  whosoever  passes  finally  shall  lie  down  and  groan 
with  an  eternal  sorrow.  Now  in  this  case  it  may  happen  that  a 
compassion  may  ruin  a  man,  if  it  be  the  pity  of  an  indiscreet  mother, 
and  nurse  the  sin  from  its  weakness  to  toe  strength  of  habit  and 
impudence.  The  compassion  that  is  to  be  used  to  such  persons  is 
the  compassion  of  a  physician  or  a  severe  tutor ;  chastise  thy  infant 
sin  by  discipUne  and  acts  of  virtue ;  and  never  begin  that  way  from 
whence  you  must  return  with  some  trouble  and  much  shame,  or  else 
if  you  proceed  you  finish  your  eternal  ruin. 

He  that  means  to  be  temperate,  and  avoid  the  crime  and  disho- 
nour of  being  a  drunkard,  must  not  love  to  partake  of  the  songs, 
or  to  bear  a  part  in  the  foolish  scenes  of  laughter,  which  distract 
wisdom  and  fright  her  from  the  company.  And  Lssvina^,  that  was 
chaster  than  the  elder  Sabines,  and  severer  than  her  philosophical 
guardian,  was  well  instructed  in  the  great  lines  of  honour  and  cold 
justice  to  her  husband :  but  when  she  gave  way  to  the  wanton  oint- 
ments and  looser  circumstances  of  the  Baise,  and  bathed  often  in 
Avemus,  and  from  thence  hurried  to  the  companies  and  dressings  of 
Lucrinus,  she  quenched  her  honour,  and  gave  her  virtue  and  her 
body  as  a  spoil  to  the  follies  and  intemperance  of  a  young  gentle- 
man. For  so  have  I  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring  sweat  through 
the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  intenerate  the  stubborn  pavement  till  it 
hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impression  of  a  child's  foot;  and  it  was 
despised,  like  the  descending  pearls  of  a  misty  morning,  till  it  had 
opened  its  way,  and  made  a  stream  large  enough  to  carry  away  the 
ruins  of  the  undermined  strand,  and  to  invade  the  neighbouring 
gardens;  but  then  the  despised  drops  were  grown  into  an  artifici^ 
river,  and  an  intolerable  mischief.  So  are  the  first  entrances  of  sin 
stopped  with  the  antidotes  of  a  hearty  prayer,  and  checked  into 
sobriety  by  the  eye  of  a  reverend  man,  or  the  counsels  of  a  single 
sermon :  but  when  such  begimiings  are  neglected,  and  our  religion 
hath  not  in  it  so  much  philosophy  as  to  think  anv  thing  evil  as  long 
as  we  can  endure  it,  they  grow  up  to  idcers  and  pestSential  evils ; 
they  destrov  the  soul  bv  their  abode,  who  at  their  first  entry  might 
have  been  killed  with  the  pressure  of  a  little  finger. 

'AfxV  ^oofoi  wo\l  kAtor  ^^  rcXcvr^y". 

m  [«  They  say  in  Daulphin^, 

Si  V  espine  nou  picque  quand  nai, 
A  peine  que  picque  jamaL 

A  thorne,  unleise  at  first  it  pricke, 
Will  hardly  ever  pearce  to  th'  quicke." 

Montaigue,  transl.  by  Florio,  foL  Lond.  1618.  book  i.  chap.  57.] 
f  [Mart,  lib.  L  ep.  63.]  *  [ProT.  incert  in  Mich.  Apostol.,  cent  iv.  41.] 
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Those  men  are  in  a  condition  in  whicli  they  msj,  if  they  please, 
pitj  themselves;  keep  their  green  womid  from  festering  and  un- 
cleanness^  and  it  will  heal  alone :  non  procul  absuiU\  'they  are  not 
far'  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  but  they  are  not  within  its  por- 
tion. And  let  me  say  this,  that  although  little  sins  have  not  yet 
made  our  condition  desperate,  but  left  it  easily  recoverable,  yet  it  is 
a  condition  that  is  quite  out  of  Gbd's  favour ;  although  they  are  not 
far  advanced  in  their  progress  to  ruin,  yet  they  are  not  at  all  in  the 
state  of  grace ;  and  therefore  though  they  are  to  be  pitied  and  reheved 
accordingly,  yet  that  supposes  the  incumbency  of  a  present  misery. 

3.  There  are  some  very  much  to  be  pitied  and  assisted,  because 
they  are  going  to  hell,  and,  as  matters  stand  with  them,  they  can- 
not, or  they  think  they  cannot,  avoid  it.  Quidam  ad  alienum  dor- ' 
miunt  somnum,  . .  ad  alienum  comedunt  qppetilum;  amare  el  odi^e, 
res  omnium  liberrimas^  jubentur^ ;  '  there  are  some  persons  whose 
life  is  so  wholly  in  dependence  from  others,  that  they  sleep  when 
others  please,  they  eat  and  drink  according  to  their  master's  appetite 
or  intemperance ;  they  are  commanded  to  love  or  hate,  and  are  not 
left  free  m  the  very  charter  and  privileges  of  nature/ 

Miserom  est— 

Seryire  sub  dominif  param  felicibus*. 

For  suppose  the  prince  or  the  patron  be  vicious ;  suppose  he  calls 
his  servants  to  bathe  their  souls  in  the  goblets  of  intemperance;  il 
he  be  also  imperious,  (for  such  persons  love  not  to  be  contradicted 
in  their  vices,)  it  is  the  loss  of  that  man's  fortune  not  to  lose  his 
soul ;  and  it  is  the  servant's  excuse,  and  he  esteems  it  also  his  glory, 
that  he  can  tell  a  merry  tale  how  his  master  and  himself  did  swim 
in  drink  till  they  both  talked  like  fools  and  then  did  lie  down  like 
beasts. 

Facmus  quos  inqninat,  squat'; 

there  is  then  no  difference  but  that  the  one  is  the  fauiest  bull,  and 
the  master  of  the  herd.  And  how  many  tenants  and  relatives  are 
known  to  have  a  servile  conscience,  and  to  know  no  affirmation  or 
negation  but  such  as  shall  serve  their  landlord's  interest?  Alas, 
the  poor  men  live  by  it,  and  they  must  beg  their  bread  if  ever  they 
turn  recreant,  or  shall  offer  to  be  honest.  There  are  some  trades 
whose  very  foundation  is  laid  in  the  vice  of  others;  and  in  many 
others,  if  a  thread  of  deceit  do  not  quite  run  through  all  their  nego- 
tiations they  decay  into  the  sorrows  of  beggary,  and  therefore  they 
will  support  their  neighbour's  vice  that  he  may  support  their  trade. 
And  what  would  you  advise  those  men  to  do  to  whom  a  false  oath 
is  offered  to  their  lips  and  a  dagger  at  their  heart  ?  Their  reason  is 
surprised,  and  their  choice  is  seized  upon,  and  all  their  consultation 
is  arrested ;  and  if  they  did  not  prepare  beforehand,  and  stand  armed 

•  rVid.  Mark  xiL  84.]  •  [Poet,  apud  Plut  de  lapent, 

b  [Sen.  de  brevit  vit,  cap.  xix.  torn,     ft  p*  635.] 
i  p.  622.]  *  [Lucan.  ?.  290.] 
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with  religion  and  perfect  resolution,  would  not  any  man  fall,  and 
tbink  that  every  good  man  will  say  his  case  is  pitiaole?  Although 
no  temptation  is  bigger  than  the  grace  of  God,  yet  many  temptations 
are  greater  than  our  strengths;  and  we  do  not  live  at  the  rate  of  a 
mi^ty  and  a  victorious  grace. 

Those  persons  which  cause  these  vicious  necessities  upon  their 
brethren,  will  lie  low  in  hell;  but  the  others  will  have  but  small 
comfort  in  feeling  a  lesser  damnation.. 

Of  the  same  consideration  it  is,  when  i^orant  people  are  cate- 
chized into  tsiae  doctrine,  and  know  nothmg  but  such  principles 
which  weaken  the  nerves  and  enfeeble  the  joints  of  holy  livmg ;  they 
never  heard  of  any  other:  those  that  follow  great  and  evil  exam- 
ples, the  people  that  are  engaged  in  the  public  sins  of  a  kingdom, 
which  they  understand  not,  and  either  must  venture  to  be  undone 
upon  the  strength  of  their  own  little  reasonings  and  weak  discours- 
ings,  or  else  must  go  qua  itur,  turn  qua  eundwm  est%  there  where 
the  popular  miseiv  mtth  made  the  way  plain  before  their  eyes,  though 
it  be  uneven  and  dangerous  to  their  consciences.  In  these  cases 
I  am  forced  to  reckon  a  catalogue  of  mischiefs ;  but  it  will  be  hard 
to  cure  any  of  them.  Aristippus'  in  his  discourses  was  a  ^reat  flat- 
terer of  Dionysius  of  Sicily,  and  did  own  doctrines  which  might  eive 
an  easmess  to  some  vices,  and  knew  not  how  to  contradict  the  plea- 
sures of  his  prince,  but  seemed  like  a  person  disposed  to  partake 
of  them,  that  the*  example  of  a  philosopher  and  the  practice  of  a 
king  might  do  countenance  to  a  shameful  life.  But  when  Dionysius 
sent  him  two  women  slaves,  fiEor  and  young,  he  sent  them  back,  and 
shamed  the  easiness  of  his  doctrine  by  the  severity  of  his  manners; 
he  daring  to  be  virtuous  when  he  was  alone,  though  in  the  presence 
of  him  whom  he  thought  it  necessary  to  flatter  he  had  no  boldness 
to  own  the  virtue.  So  it  is  with  too  many ;  if  they  be  left  alone, 
and  that  they  stand  unshaken  with  the  eye  of  their  tempter  or  the 
authority  of  their  lord,  they  go  whither  their  education  or  their  cus- 
tom carries  them;  but  it  is  not  in  some  natures  to  deny  the  face  of 
a  man  and  the  boldness  of  a  sinner,  and,  which  is  yet  worse,  it  is 
not  in  most  men's  interest  to  do  it.  These  men  are  in  a  pitiable 
condition,  and  are  to  be  helped  by  the  following  rules. 

1.)  Let  eveiv  man  consider  thiat  he  hath  two  relations  to  serve, 
and  he  stands  oetween  God  and  his  master  or  his  nearest  relative; 
and  in  such  cases  it  comes  to  be  disputed  whether  interest  be  pre- 
ferred, which  of  the  persons  is  to  be  oispleased,  God  or  my  master, 
God  or  my  prince,  God  or  my  friend.  Ii  we  be  servants  of  the  man, 
remember  also  that  I  am  a  servant  of  God :  add  to  this,  that  if  my 
present  service  to  the  man  be  a  slavery  in  me  and  a  tyranny  in  him, 
yet  Gk>d'8  service  is  a  noble  freedom.  And  ApoUonius^  said  well, 
'It  was  for  slaves  to  lie,  and  for  frieemen  to  speak  the  truth/    If 

•  [Sen.  de  Tit  beat,  &  L  torn.  i.p.  526.]         '  [Apnd  Btoh,  floriL  zl  20.  Tc^SCfffos 
'  (Vid.  Diog.  Lacrt,  iL  8.  f  S.J  AMAcMcpor,  Ax^atia  Yivnubr.] 
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you  be  freed  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  then  you  are  '  free  in- 
deed :'  and  then  consider  how  dishonourable  it  is  to  lie,  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  and  only  to  please  your  fellow  servant.  The  differ- 
ence here  is  so  great,  that  it  might  be  sufScient  only  to  consider  the 
antithesis.  Did  the  man  make  you  what  you  are  ?  did  he  pay  his 
blood  for  you,  to  save  you  from  death  ?  does  he  keep  you  from  sick- 
ness ?  True,  you  eat  at  his  table ;  but  they  are  of  God's  provisions 
that  he  and  you  feed  of.  Can  your  master  free  you  from  a  fever 
when  you  have  drunk  yourself  into  it,  and  restore  your  innocence 
when  you  have  forsworn  yourself  for  his  interest?  is  the  change 
reasonable  f  He  gives  you  meat  and  drink,  for  which  you  do  mm 
service ;  but  is  not  he  a  tyrant  and  an  usurper,  an  oppressor  and  an 
extortioner,  if  he  will  force  thee  to  give  thy  soul  for  him,  to  sell  thy 
soul  for  old  shoes  and  broken  bread  P  But  when  thou  art  to  make 
thy  accounts  of  eternity,  will  it  be  taken  for  an  answer.  My  patron 
or  my  governor,  my  prince  or  my  master,  forced  me  to  it  ?  or  if  it 
will  not,  will  he  undertake  a  portion  of  thy  flames  ?  or  if  that  may 
not  be,  will  it  be  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  torments  any  ease  to  thy 
sorrows  to  remember  all  the  rewards  and  clothes,  all  the  money  and 
civilities,  all  the  cheerful  looks  and  familiarity  and  fellowship  of  vices, 
which  in  your  lifetime  made  your  spirit  so  gay  and  easy  ?  It  will  in 
the  eternal  loads  of  sorrow  add  a  duplicate  of  groans  and  indignation, 
when  it  shall  be  remembered  for  now  base  and  trifling  an  interest, 
and  upon  what  weak  principles,  we  fell  sick  and  died  eternally. 

2.)  The  next  advice  to  persons  thus  tempted  is,  that  they  woidd 
learn  to  separate  duty  from  mistaken  interest,  and  let  them  oe  both 
served  in  their  just  proportions,  when  we  have  learned  to  make  a 
difference.  A  wife  is  bound  to  her  husband  in  all  his  just  designs, 
and  in  all  noble  usages  and  christian  comportments ;  but  a  wife  is 
no  more  bound  to  pursue  her  husband's  vicious  hatreds  than  to  serve 
and  promote  his  unlawful  and  wandering  loves.  It  is  not  always  a 
part  of  duty  to  think  the  same  propositions,  or  to  curse  the  same 
persons,  or  to  wish  him  success  in  unjust  designs :  and  yet  the  sad- 
ness of  it  is  that  a  good  woman  is  easily  tempted  to  believe  the  cause 
to  be  just;  and  when  her  affection  hath  forced  her  judgment,  her 
judgment  for  ever  after  shall  carry  the  affection  to  all  its  erring  and 
abused  determinations.  A  friend  is  turned  a  flatterer  if  he  does  not 
know  that  the  limits  of  friendship  extend  no  further  than  the  pale 
and  enclosures  of  reason  and  religion.  No  master  puts  it  into  his 
covenant  that  his  servant  shall  be  drunk  with  him,  or  give  in  evidence 
in  his  master's  cause  according  to  his  master's  scrolls ;  and  therefore 
it  is  besides  and  against  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  sin  by  that  authority ; 
it  is  as  if  he  should  set  mules  to  keep  his  sheep,  or  make  his  dogs  to 
carry  burdens ;  it  is  besides  their  nature  and  design.  And  if  any 
person  falls  under  so  tyrannical  relation,  let  him  consider  how  hard  a 
master  he  serves,  where  the  devil  gives  the  employment,  and  shame 
is  his  entertaiiunent,  and  sin  is  his  work,  and  hell  is  his  wages.  Take 
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therefore  the  counsel  of  the  son  of  Sirach  ', '' Acoq>t  no  person  against 
thy  sool^  and  let  not  the  reyerence  of  any  man  cause  thee  to  tm" 

8.)  When  passion  mingles  with  duty,  and  is  a  necessary  instrument 
of  serving  Qoa,  let  not  that  passion  run  its  own  course,  and  pass  on  to 
Uberiy,  and  thence  to  license  and  dissolution ;  but  let  no  more  of  it 
be  entertained  than  will  just  do  the  work.  For  no  zeal  of  duty  will 
warrant  a  violent  passion  to  prevaricate  a  duty.  I  have  seen^  some 
officers  of  war,  in  passion  and  zeal  of  their  duty,  have  made  no  scruple 
to  command  a  soldier  with  a  dialect  of  cursmg  and  accents  of  swear- 
ing, and  pretended  they  could  not  else  speak  words  effective  enough 
and  of  sufficient  authority :  and  a  man  may  easily  be  overtaken  in 
the  issues  of  his  government,  while  his  authoritjr  serves  itself  with 
passion ;  if  he  be  not  curious  in  his  measures,  ms  passion  also  will 
serve  itself  upon  the  authority,  and  overrule  the  ruler. 

4.)  Let  every  such  tempted  person  remember,  that  all  evil  comes 
from  ourselves,  and  not  from  others ;  and  therefore  all  pretences  and 
prejudices,  all  commands  and  temptations,  all  opinions  and  necessi- 
ties, are  but  instances  of  our  weakness,  and  arguments  of  our  folly; 
for  unless  we  listed,  no  man  can  make  us  drink  beyond  our  measures ; 
and  if  I  tdl  a  lie  for  my  master's  or  my  friencTs  advantage,  it  is 
because  I  prefer  a  little  end  of  monev  or  flattery  before  my  honour 
and  my  innocence.  They  are  huge  rallies  which  go  up  and  down  in 
the  mouths  and  heads  of  men.  'He  that  knows  not  how  to  dissem- 
ble, knows  not  how  to  reign* :'  He  that  will  not  do  as  his  company 
does,  must  go  out  of  the  world>  and  quit  all  society  of  men.  We 
create  necessities  of  our  own,  and  then  think  we  have  reason  to  serve 
their  importunity.  Non  ego  ambitiosu3  sum,  sed  nemo  aUter  Soma 
voteat  vtvere;  non  ego  sufnptuosua  sum,  sed  urbs  ipsa  magnas  tm- 
pensas  exigit :  non  est  meum  vitium  quod  iracundus  sum,  quod  non^ 
dum  eonstitui  cerium  genus  vita;  adolescentia  hac  facit^ ;  'the 
place  we  live  in  makes  us  expensive,  the  state  of  life  1  have  chosen 
renders  me  ambitious,  my  age  makes  me  angr^  or  lustfcd,  proud  or 
peevish.'  These  are  nothing  else  but  resolutions  never  to  mend  as 
long  as  we  can  have  excuses  for  our  follies,  and  until  we  can  cozen 
ourselves  no  more.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  necessity  for  a  prince 
to  dissemble,  or  for  a  servant  to  lie,  or  for  a  friend  to  flatter,  for  a 
civil  person  and  a  sociable  to  be  drunk;  we  cozen  ourselves  with 
thinkmg  the  fault  is  so  much  derivative  from  others,  till  the  smart 
and  the  shame  falls  upon  ourselves,  and  covers  our  heads  with 
sorrow.  And  unless  this  gap  be  stopped,  and  that  we  build  our 
duty  upon  our  own  bottoms,  as  supported  with  the  grace  of  God, 
there  is  no  vice  but  may  find  a  patron,  and  no  age,  or  relation,  or 
state  of  life,  but  will  be  an  engagement  to  sin ;  and  we  shall  think  it 
necessary  to  be  lustful  in  our  youth,  and  revengeful  in  our  manhood, 

■  [Ecclufc  iv.  22.]  f  17.  p.  478.)  and  adopted  by  Louia  XL 

*  [c£  Tol.  i.  p.  XX9,  and  p.  459  aboTe.]      of  France,  who  would  aUow  hia  ion  to 
['  Qui  nescit  simulare  neacit  reg-     learn  no  latin  but  those  fi?e  words ;  layi 
nare;'  a  proverb  of  the  emperor  Sigis-     Paulua  JEmylius,  lib.  x.  p.  368.] 
inund(iEn.SylT.inPanonn.Ub.LprooenL        ^  [Sen.  ep.  t.  torn.  iL  p.  170.] 
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and  covetous  in  oni  old  age;  and  we  shall  perceive  that  every  state 
of  men^  and  evenr  trade  and  profession,  lives  upon  the  vices  of  others^ 
or  upon  their  miseries,  and  therefore  they  will  think  it  xieoessair  to 
promote  or  to  wish  it.  If  men  were  temperate,  physicians  woula  be 
poor ;  and  unless  some  princes  were  amoitious  or  others  injurious^ 
there  would  be  no  employment  for  soldiers.  The  vintner's  retail 
supports  the  merchant  s  trade,  and  it  is  a  vice  that  supports  the 
vintner's  retail;  and  if  all  men  were  wise  and  sober  persons,  we 
should  have  fewer  beggars  and  fewer  rich.  And  if  our  lawgivers 
should  imitate  Demades  of  Athens^,  who  condemned  a  man  that  lived 
by  selling  things  belonging  to  funerals,  as  supposing  he  could  not 
enoose  but  wish  the  death  of  men,  by  whose  dying  he  got  his  living; 
we  should  find  most  men  accounted  criminals,  because  vice  is  so  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  the  world  that  it  is  made  the  support  of  many 
trades,  and  the  business  of  great  multitudes  of  men.  Certainly  from 
hence  it  is  that  iniquity  does  so  much  abound ;  and  unless  we  state 
our  questions  right,  and  perceive  the  evil  to  be  designed  only  from 
ourselves,  and  that  no  sucn  pretence  shall  keep  off  the  punishment  or 
the  shame  from  ourselves,  we  shall  fall  into  a  state  which  is  only 
capable  of  compassion,  because  it  is  irrecoverable ;  and  then  we  shall 
be  infinitely  miserable,  when  we  can  only  receive  an  useless  and  in- 
effective pity.  Whatsoever  is  necessary  cannot  be  avoided;  he  there- 
fore that  shall  say  he  cannot  avoid  his  sin  is  out  of  the  mercies  of 
this  text:  they  who  are  appointed  guides  and  physicians  of  souls 
cannot  to  any  purpose  do  their  offices  of  pibr.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  serve  God,  and  do  our  duty,  and  secure  the  interest  of  our  souls^ 
and  be  as  careful  to  preserve  our  relations  to  Ood  as  to  our  friend  or 
prince.  But  if  it  can  be  necessary  for  any  man  in  any  condition  to 
sm,  it  is  also  necessary  for  that  man  to  perish. 


SEBMON  XVn. 

4.  The  last  sort  of  them  that  sin  and  yet  are  to  be  treated  with 
compassion,  is  of  them  that  interrupt  the  course  of  an  honest  life 
with  single  acts  of  sin,  stepping  aside  and  '  starting  like  a  broken 
bow™;'  whose  resolution  stands  fair,  and  their  hearts  are  towards 
God,  and  they  sojourn  in  religion,  or  rather  dwell  there;  but  that, 
like  evil  husbands,  they  go  abroad,  and  enter  into  places  of  dis- 
honour and  unthriftiness.  Such  as  these  all  stories  remember  with 
a  sad  character ;  and  every  narrative  concerning  David  which  would 
end  in  honour  and  fair  report,  is  sullied  with  the  remembrances  of 
Bathsheba;  and  the  holy  Ghost  hath  called  him  'a  man  after  God's 

>  [Sen.  de  benef.,  lib.  yi  cap.  88.  torn.  i.  p.  822.]  ■  [Pa.  Izzriii.  57.] 
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own  heart"/  'save  in  the  matter  of  Uriah®  •/  there  indeed  he  was  a 
man  after  his  own  heart;  even  then  when  his  reason  was  stobie  from 
him  by  passion^  and  his  religion  was  snllied  by  the  beauties  of  a  fair 
woman.  I  wish  we  lived  in  an  age  in  which  the  people  were  to  be 
treated  with  concerning  renouncing  the  single  actions  of  sin,  and  the 
seldom  interruptions  of  piety.  Men  are  taught  to  say  that  every 
man  sins  in  every  action  he  does,  and  this  is  one  of  the  doctrines 
for  the  believing  of  which  he  shall  be  accounted  a  good  man ;  and 
upon  this  ground  it  is  easy  for  men  to  allow  themselves  some  sins, 
when  in  all  cases  and  in  every  action  it  is  unavoidable.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  question,  save  that  the  scriptures  reckon  otherwise; 
and  in  the  accounts  of  David's  life  reckon  but  one  great  sin ;  and 
in  Zachary  and  Elizabeth!^  give  a  testimonjr  of  an  unblamable  con- 
versation; and  Hezekiah<i  did  not  make  lus  'confession'  when  he 
prayed  to  Ood  in  his  sickness,  and  said  'he  had  walked  uprijghtly 
before  Ood :'  and  therefore,  St.  Paul"^  after  his  conversion  designea 
and  laboured  hard,  and  the^fore  certainly  with  hopes  to  accomplish 
it,  that  he  might  keep  his  ''conscience  void  of  offence  both  towards 
God  and  towards  man;''  and  one  of  Christ's  great  purposes  is,  'to 
present  His  whole  church  pure  and  spotless  to  the  throne  of  grace";' 
and  St.  John  the  baptist  offended  none  but  Herod ;  and  no  pious 
Christian  brought  a  bill  of  accusation  against  the  holy  virgin  mother. 
Certain  it  is  that  Ood  hath  given  us  precepts  of  sucn  a  holiness  and 
such  a  purity,  such  a  meekness  and  such  humilitv,  as  hath  no  pat- 
tern but  Christ,  no  precedent  but  the  purities  of  God;  and  there- 
fore it  is  intended  we  should  live  with  a  life  whose  actions  are  not 
chequered  with  white  and  black,  half  sin  and  half  virtue.  God's 
sheep  are  not  like  Jacob's  flock,  'streaked  and  spotted;'  it* is  an 
entire  holiness  that  God  requires,  and  will  not  endure  to  have  a  holy 
course  interrupted  by  the  dishonour  of  a  base  and  ignoble  action. 
I  do  not  mean  that  a  man's  life  can  be  as  pure  as  the  sun,  or  the 
rays  of  celestial  Jerusalem;  but  like  the  moon,  in  which  there  are 
spots,  but  they  are  no  deformity;  a  lessening  only  and  an  abate- 
ment of  light,  no  doud  to  hinder  and  draw  a  veil  before  its  face, 
but  sometimes  it  is  not  so  serene  and  bright  as  at  other  times. 
Every  mai^  hath  his  indiscretions  and  infirmities,  his  arrests  and 
sudden  incursions,  his  neighbourhoods  and  semblances  of  sin,  his 
Uttle  violences  to  reason,  and  peevish  melancholy,  and  humorous, 
fantastic  discourses ;  unaptness  to  a  devout  prayer,  his  fondnesses  to 
judge  favourably  in  his  own  cases,  little  deceptions,  and  voluntaiy 
and  involuntary  cozenages,  ignorances,  and  inadvertencies,  careless 
hours,  and  unwatchful  seasons.  But  no  good  man  ever  commits 
one  act  of  adultery;  no  godly  man  will,  at  any  time,  be  drunk;  or 
if  he  be,  he  ceases  to  be  a  godly  man,  and  is  run  into  the  confines 
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of  deaths  and  is  sick  at  hearty  and  may  die  of  the  sickness^  die  eter- 
nally. This  hap{>ens  more  frequently  in  persons  of  an  infant  piety, 
when  the  virtae  is  not  corroborated  by  a  long  abode,  and  a  con- 
firmed resolution,  and  an  usual  victory,  and  a  triumphant  grace; 
and  the  longer  we  are  accustomed  to  piety,  the  more  infrequent  will 
be  the  Uttle  breaches  of  folly  and  a  returning  to  sin.  But  as  the 
needle  of  a  compass,  when  it  is  directed  to  its  beloved  star,  at  the 
first  addresses  waves  on  either  side,  and  seems  indifferent  in  his 
courtship  of  the  rising  or  declining  sun ;  and  when  it  seems  first 
determined  to  the  north,  stands  awhile  trembling,  as  if  it  suffered 
inconvenience  in  the  first  fruition  of  its  desires,  and  stands  not  still 
in  a  full  enjoyment  till  after  first  a  great  variety  of  motion,  and  then 
an  undisturbed  posture;  so  is  the  piety  and  so  is  the  conversion  of 
a  man,  wrought  by  degrees  and  several  steps  of  imperfection :  and 
at  first  our  choices  are  wavering;  convinced  by  the  grace  of  Ood, 
and  yet  not  oersuaded;  and  then  persuaded,  but  not  resolved;  and 
then  resolved,  but  deferrinff  to  begin ;  and  then  beginning,  but,  as 
all  beginnings  are,  in  wewiess  and  uncertamty;  and  we  fly  out 
often  mto  huge  indiscretions,  and  look  back  to  Sodom,  and  long 
to  return  to  Egypt :  and  when  the  storm  is  qiiite  over,  we  find  Utile 
bubblings  and  unevennesses  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  we  often 
weaken  our  own  purposes  by  the  returns  of  sin;  and  we  do  not  call 
ourselves  conquerors,  till  by  the  long  possession  of  virtues  it  is  a 
strange  and  unusual,  and  therefore  an  uneasy  and  unpleasant  thing; 
to  act  a  crime.  When  Polemon  of  Athens,  by  chance  coming  into 
the  schools  of  Xenocrates,  was  rdbrmed  upon  the  hearing  of  that 
one  lecture,  some  wise  men*  gave  this  censure  of  him,  Peregrinaius 
est  kujua  animus  in  nequitia,  nan  habitavit;  '  his  mind  wandered  in 
wickedness,  and  travelled  in  it,  but  never  dwelt  there.'  The  same 
is  the  case  of  some  men ;  thev  make  inroads  into  the  enem/s  coun- 
tiy,  not  like  enemies  to  spoil,  but  like  Dinah,  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  stranger  beauties  of  the  land,  till  their  virtues  are  deflowered^ 
and  they  enter  into  tragedies,  and  are  possessed  by  death  and  in- 
tolerable sorrows.  But  because  this  is  like  the  fate  of  Jacob's 
daughter,  and  happens  not  by  design,  but  follv;  not  by  malice,  but 
surprise;  not  by  the  strength  of  wul,  but  b^  the  weakness  of  grace; 
and  yet  carries  a  man  to  the  same  place  whither  a  great  vice  usually 
does;  it  is  hugely  pitiable,  and  the  persons  are  to  be  treated  with 
compassion,  and  to  oe  assisted  by  the  following  considerations  and 
exercises. 

1.)  First  let  us  consider,  that  for  a  good  man  to  be  overtaken 
in  a  single  crime  is  the  greatest  dishonour  and  unthriftiness  in  the 
whole  world.  ''As  a  flv  in  a  box  of  ointment,  so  is  a  little  folly 
to  him  who  is  accounted  wise,''  said  the  son  of  Sirach^.  No  man 
chides  a  fool  for  his  weaknesses,  or  scorns  a  child  for  playing  with 

t  [Val.  Max^  lib.  vi.  cap.  9.  ext  Iw—     p.  264.1 
Plut  do  adulat  et  amic.  diBcr.,  torn.  yL         •  [vid.  Eccles.  z.  1.] 
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flies^  and  preferring  the  present  appetite  before  ail  the  possibilities 
of  to-morrow's  event:  but  men  wondered  when  they  saw  Socrates 
ride  upon,  a  cane;  and  when  Solomon  laid  his  wisdom  at  the  foot 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  changed  his  glory  for  the  interest  of 
wanton  sleep,  he  became  the  discourse  of  heaven  and  earth:  and 
men  think  themselves  abused,  and  their  expectation  cozened,  when 
they  see  a  wise  man  do  the  actions  of  a  fool,  and  a  good  man  seized 
upon  by  the  dishonours  of  a  crime.  But  the  loss  of  his  reputation 
is  the  least  of  his  evil.  It  is  the  greatest  improvidence  in  the  world 
to  let  a  healthful  constitution  be  destroyed  in  the  surfeit  of  one 
night.  For  although  when  a  man,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  a  long 
endeavour,  hath  obtained  the  habit  of  christian  graces,  every  single 
sin  does  not  spoil  the  habit  of  virtue,  because  that  cannot  be  lost 
but  as  it  was  gotten,  that  is,  by  parts  and  succession;  yet  every 
crime  interrupts  the  acceptation  of  the  grace,  and  makes  the  man 
to  enter  into  the  state  of  enmity  and  displeasure  with  God.  The 
habit  is  onlv  lessened  naturally,  out  the  value  of  it  is  wholly  taken 
away.  And  in  this  sense  is  that  of  Josephus',  ri  yhp  M  yuKpols 
kolL  ix€yikoi9  'napavofjL€iv  l<roliiljvafJL6v  iarr  which  St.  James^  well 
renders,  ''He  that  keeps  the  whole  law,  and  offends  in  one  point, 
is  guilty  of  all;"  that  is,  if  he  prevaricates  in  any  commanoment 
the  transgression  of  which  by  the  law  was  capital,  he  shall  as  cer- 
tainly die  as  if  he  broke  the  whole  law.  And  the  same  is  the  case 
of  those  single  actions  which  the  school  calls  deadly  sins,  that  is, 
actions  of  choice  in  any  sin  that  hath  a  name,  and  makes  a  kind, 
and  hath  a  distinct  matter.  And  sins  once  pardoned  return  again 
to  all  the  purooses  of  mischief,  if  we  by  a  new  sin  forfeit  Gtod's 
former  loving-kindness.  "When  the  righteous  man  tumeth  from 
his  righteousness  and  committeth  iniauitv,  all  his  righteousness  that 
he  hath  done  shall  not  be  remembered ;  m  the  trespass  that  he  hath 
trespassed  and  in  the  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  m  them  shall  he 
die*."  Now  then  consider  how  great  a  fool  he  is  who,  when  he 
hath  with  much  labour  and  by  suffering  violence  contradicted  his 
first  desires ;  when  his  spirit  hath  been  in  agony  and  care,  and  with 
much  uneasiness  hath  denied  to  please  the  lower  man ;  when  with 
many  prayers  and  groans,  and  innumerable  sighs,  and  strong  cryings 
to  God,  with  sharp  sufferances  and  a  long  severity,  he  hath  obtained 
of  God  to  begin  his  pardon  and  restitution,  and  that  he  is  in  some 
hopes  to  return  to  God's  favour,  and  that  he  shall  become  an  hdr 
of  heaven;  when  some  of  his  amazing  fears  and  distracting  cares 
begin  to  be  taken  off;  when  he  begins  to  think  that  now  it  is  not 
certain  he  shall  perish  in  a  sad  eternity,  but  he  hopes  to  be  saved, 
and  he  considers  how  excellent  a  conmtion  that  is ;  he  hopes  when 
he  dies  to  go  to  God,  and  that  he  shall  never  enter  into  the  posses* 
don  of  devils ;  and  this  state,  which  is  but  the  twilight  of  a  glorioui 

•  [De  Maccab.  cap.  y.  p.  1397.]  r  [Chap.  iL  lai 

»  [Exck.  xviii.  24.] 
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felicity,  he  hath  obtamed  with  great  labour,  and  mnch  caie,  and 
infinite  danger :  that  this  man  should  throw  all  this  structoie  down^ 
and  then  when  he  is  ready  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  by  one 
indiscreet  action  to  set  fire  upon  nis  com  fields,  and  destroy  all  his 
dearly  earned  hopes  for  the  madness  and  loose  wanderings  of  an  hour : 
this  man  is  an  indiscreet  gamester,  who  doubles  his  stake  as  he 
thrives,  and  at  one  throw  iis  dispossessed  of  all  the  prosperities  of  a 
IvLckv  hand. 

Tney  that  are  poor,  as  Plutarch*  observes,  are  cardess  of  little 
things ;  because  by  saving  them  they  think  no  great  moments  can 
accrae  to  their  es^tes ;  and  they,'  despairing  to  be  rich,  think  such 
frugality  impertinent :  but  they  that  feel  their  banks  swell,  and  are 
within  the  possibilities  of  wealth,  think  it  useful  if  thcnr  reserve  the 
smaller  minutes  of  expense,  knowing  that  every  thing  will  add  to  their 
heap.  But  then,  after  long  sparing,  in  one  night  to  throw  away  the 
wedth  of  a  long  purchase,  is  an  imprudence  becoming  none  but  such 
persons  who  are  to  be  kept  under  tutors  and  guardians,  and  such  as 
are  to  be  chastised  by  their  servants,  and  to  be  punished  by  them 
whom  they  clothe  and  feed. 


•  &XA&  Kol  liuin}s 


Al<rx(f6i^  rot  ^p6¥  re  lUv^uf,  KtwtSy  re  vUtr^ai  K 

These  men  sow  much  and  gather  little,  stay  long  and  return  empty ; 
and  after  a  long  voyage  they  are  dashed  in  pieces  when  their  vessels 
are  laden  with  the  spoils  of  provinces.  Every  deadly  am  destroys  the 
rewards  of  a  seven-years'  piety.  I  add  to  this,  that  Ood  is  more  im- 
patient at  a  sin  committed  by  His  servants  than  at  many  by  persons 
that  are  His  enemies ;  and  an  uncivil  answer  from  a  son  to  a  father, 
from  an  obliged  person  to  a  benefactor,  is  a  greater  undecencj  than  if 
an  enemy  should  storm  his  house  or  revile  mm  to  his  head.  Augustus 
Osesar  tcaed  all  the  world,  and  God  took  no  public  notices  of  it ;  but 
when  David  taxed  and  numbered  a  petty  province,  it  was  not  to  be 
expiated  without  a  plague ;  because  such  persons,  besides  the  direct 
sin,  add  the  circumstance  of  ingratitude  to  God,  who  hath  redeemed 
them  from  their  vain  conversation,  and  from  death,  and  from  hell, 
and  consigned  them  to  the  inheritance  of  sons,  and  given  them  His 
grace  and  His  spirit,  and  many  periods  of  comfort,  and  a  certain 
hope,  and  visible  earnests  of  immortality.  Nothing  is  baser  than 
that  such  a  person,  agamst  his  reason,  against  his  mterest,  against 
his  God,  against  so  many  obligations,  against  his  custom,  against  his 
very  habits  and  acquired  inclinations,  should  do  an  action 
Quam  nisi  aeductia  nequeas  oommittere  diyia'i 

which  a  man  must  for  ever  be  ashamed  of,  and,  like  Adam,  must  run 
from  God  himself  to  tio  it,  and  depart  from  the  state  in  which  he  had 
placed  all  his  hopes,  and  to  which  he  had  designed  all  his  labours^ 

•  [De  prefect  yirtot  aeat,  torn,  tL         *  [Horn.  H.  fi^.  297.] 
!».  318.]  •  [Pen.  sat  ii.  Un.  4.] 
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The  consideration  is  effective  enongh^  if  we  snm  up  the  particulars ; 
for  he  that  hath  lived  well  and  then  falls  into  a  deliberate  sin^  is 
infinitely  dishonoured^  is  most  imprudent^  most  unsafe^  and  most 
unthankful. 

2.)  Let  persons  tempted  to  the  single  instances  of  sm  in  the  midst 
of  a  laudable  life  be  very  careful  that  mej  suffer  not  themselves  to  be 
drawn  aside  by  the  eminency  of  great  examples,  for  some  think 
drunkenness  hath  a  little  honesty  derived  unto  it  by  the  example  of 
Noah ;  and  adultery  is  not  so  scandalous  and  intolerably  dishonour- 
able since  Bathsheba  bathed  and  David  was  defiled ;  and  men  think 
a  flight  is  no  cowardice  if  a  general  turns  his  head  and  runs; 

Pompeio  fagiente  timent' ; 

well  might  all  the  gowned  Eomans  '  fear  when  Pompey  fled.'  And 
who  is  there  that  can  hope  to  be  more  righteous  than  David^  or 
stronger  than  Samson,  or  have  less  hypocrisy  than  St.  Peter,  or  be 
more  temperate  than  Noah  P  These  great  examples  bear  men  of  weak 
discourses  and  wei^er  resolutions  fiom  the  severity  of  virtues.  But 
as  Diafforas%  to  them  that  shewed  to  him  the  votive  garments  of 
those  that  had  escaped  shipwreck  upon  their  prayers  and  vows  to 
Neptune,  answered  that  they  kept  no  account  of  those  that  prayed 
and  vowed  and  yet  were  drowned :  so  do  these  men  keep  catalogues 
of  those  few  persons  who  broke  the  thread  of  a  fair  me  in  sunder 
with  the  violence  of  a  great  crime,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  recovered, 
and  repented,  and  lived ;  but  they  consider  not  concerning  those  in- 
finite numbers  of  men  who  died  in  their  first  fit  of  sickness,  who  after 
a  fair  voyage  have  thrown  themselves  over-board,  and  perished  in  a 
sudden  wildness.  One  said  well^.  Si  quid  Socrates  out  Amtippus 
contra  morem  et  consuetudiTiem/ecerunt,  idem  aibi  ne  arbitretur  quis 
licere,  magnis  enim  UK  et  divinis  bonis  hone  licentiam  aasequebafUur; 
'if  Socrates  did  any  unusual  thing,  it  is  not  for  thee  who  art  of  an 
ordinary  virtue  to  assume  the  same  licence,  for  he  by  a  divine  and 
excellent  life  hath  obtained  leave'  or  pardon  respectively  for  what 
thou  must  never  hope  for,  till  thou  hast  arrived  to  the  same  glories. 
First  be  as  devout  as  David,  as  good  a  Christian  as  St.  Peto-,  and 
then  thou  wilt  not  dare,  with  design^  to  act  that  which  they  fell  into 
bv  surprise ;  and  if  thou  dost  fall  as  thev  did,  by  that  time  thou  hast 
also  repented  like  them,  it  may  be  saia  concerning  thee,  that  thou 
didst  fall  and  break  thy  bones,  but  Ood  did  1^  thee  and  pardon 
thee.  Bemember  that  all  the  damned  souls  shidl  bear  an  eternity  of 
torments  for  the  pleasures  of  a  short  sinfulness;  but  for  a  single 
transient  action  to  die  for  ever,  is  an  intolerable  exchange,  and  the 
effect  of  so  great  a  folly,  that  whosoever  falls  into  and  then  con- 
siders it,  it  mil  make  hun  mad  and  distracted  for  ever. 

8.)  Bemember  that  smce  no  man  can  please  Gk)d,  or  be  partaker 

*  [Lncan  i.  522.1  cap.  2.  torn.  it.  pw  41.] 

«  [Diog.  LmtL  In  vit  IMog>,  lib.  tL         '  [rid.  Cie.  off  i  41.] 
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of  any  promises^  or  reap  the  reward  of  any  actions  in  the  retnms  of 
eternity,  unless  he  performs  to  Gtod  an  entire  datv,  according  to  the 
capacities  of  a  man  so  taught,  and  so  tempted,  and  so  assisted;  such 
a  person  must  he  curious  that  he  be  not  cozened  with  the  duties  and 
performances  of  any  one  relation.     1.  Some  there  are  that  think  all 
our  religion  consists  in  prayers  and  public  or  private  offices  of  devo- 
tion, and  not  in  moral  actions,  or  entercourses  of  justice  and  temper- 
ance, of  kindness  and  friendships,  of  sincerity  and  liberality,  of  chastity 
and  humility,  of  repentance  and  obedience.    Indeed  no  humour  is  so 
easy  to  be  counterfeited  as  devotion ;  and  yet  no  hypocrisy  is  more 
common  among  men,  nor  any  so  useless  as  to  Grod :  for  it  being  an 
address  to  Him  alone,  who  Knows  the  heart  and  all  the  secret  pur- 
poses, it  can  do  no  service  in  order  to  heaven  so  long  as  it  is  without 
the  power  of  godliness,  and  the  ener^  and  vivacity  of  a  holy  life. 
God  will  not  suffer  us  to  commute  a  duty,  because  all  is  His  due ; 
and  religion  shall  not  pay  for  the  want  of  temperance.  If  the  devoutest 
hermit  be  proud ;  or  he  that '  fasts  thrice  in  the  week,'  be  uncharit- 
able once ;  or  he  that  gives  much  to  the  poor,  gives  also  too  much 
liberty  to  himself;  he  hath  planted  a  fair  ffarden,  and  invited  a  wild 
boar  to  refresh  himself  under  the  shade  of  the  fruit-trees;  and  his 
guest,  being  something  rude,  hath  disordered  his  paradise,  and  made 
it  become  a  wilderness.     2.  Others  there  are,  thai  judge  themselves 
by  the  censures  that  kings  and  princes  give  concerning  them,  or  as 
they  are  spoken  of  by  their  betters;  and  so  make  fal^  judgments 
concerning  their  condition.     For  our  betters,  to  whom  we  shew  our 
best  parts,  to  whom  we  speak  with  caution  and  consider  what  we 
represent,  they  see  our  arts  and  our  dressings,  but  nothing  of  our 
nature  and  deformities:  trust  not  their  censures  concerning  thee; 
but  to  thy  own  opinion  of  thyseKfi^,  whom  thou  knowest  in  thy  retire- 
ments, and  natural  peevishness,  and  unhandsome  incUnations,  and 
secret  baseness.     8.  Some  men  have  been  admired  abroad,  in  whom 
the  wife  and  the  servant  never  saw  any  thing  excellent ;  a  rare  judge 
and  a  good  commonwealth's  man  in  the  streets  and  public  meetings, 
and  a  just  man  to  his  neighbour,  and  charitable  to  the  poor;  for  in 
all  these  places  the  man  is  observed,  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  sun,  by 
light,  and  by  voices :  but  this  man  is  a  tyrant  at  home,  an  unkind 
husband,  an  ill  father,  an  imperious  master.     And  such  men  are  like 
'  prophets  in  their  own  countries**',  not  honoured  at  home;  and  can 
never  be  honoured  by  God,  who  will  not  endure  that  many  virtues 
should  excuse  a  few  vices,  or  that  any  of  His  servants  shall  take  pen- 
sions of  the  devil,  and  in  the  profession  of  His  service  do  His  enemy 
single  advantages. 

4.)  He  that  hath  passed  many  stages  of  a  good  life,  to  prevent 
his  being  tempted  to  a  single  sin  must  be  very  careful  that  he  never 
entertain  his  spirit  with  the  remembrances  of  his  past  sin,  nor  amuse 

■  [—  Vereor  ne  oui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  eredas.— Hor.  ep.  L  16,  lin.  19.] 
*  [Matt  au.  67.]      • 
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it  with  the  fantastic  apprehensions  of  the  present.  When  the  Israel- 
ites fancied  the  sapidness  and  relish  of  the  flesh-pots,  they  longed 
to  taste  and  to  return. 

So  when  a  Libyan  tiger*,  drawn  from  his  wilder  foragings,  is  shut 
np,  and  taught  to  eat  civil  meat,  and  suffer  the  authority  of  a  man, 
he  sits  down  tamely  in  his  prison,  and  pays  to  his  keeper  fear  and 
reverence  for  his  meat :  but  if  he  chance  to  come  agam  and  taste 
a  draught  of  warm  blood,  he  presently  leaps  into  his  natural  crueliy : 

AdmoniUeque  tument  gustato  sanguine  fauces  t 
Fervet,  et  a  trepido  vix  abstinet  ira  magistro  ^ ; 

he  scarce  abstains  from  eating  those  hands  thai  brought  him  dis- 
cipline and  food.  So  is  the  nature  of  a  man  made  tame  and  gentle 
by  the  grace  of  Ood,  and  reduced  to  reason,  and  kept  in  awe  by 
rehgion  and  laws,  and  by  an  awful  virtue  is  taught  to  forget  those 
alluring  and  sottish  relishes  of  sin :  but  if  he  diverts  from  his  path, 
and  snatches  handfuls  from  the  wanton  vineyards,  and  remembers 
the  lasdviousness  of  his  unwholesome  food  that  pleased  his  childish 

SJate;  then  he  grows  sick  again,  and  hungiy  after  unwholesome 
et,  and  longs  for  the  apples  of  Sodom^.  A  man  must  walk  through 
the  world  without  eyes  or  ears,  fancy  or  appetite,  but  such  as  are 
created  and  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  Goa;  and  being  once  made 
a  new  man,  he  must  serve  all  the  needs  of  nature  by  the  appetites 
and  faculties  of  grace;  nature  must  be  wholly  a  servant:  and  we 
must  so  look  towards  the  deliciousness  of  our  religion  and  the 
ravishments  of  heaven,  that  our  memoiy  must  be  for  ever  useless  to 

i  Sto  ubi  desueta  sylyis  in  carcere  clauso 
Mansnerere  ferm,  et  vnltus  posuere  minaees, 
Atque  hominem  didicere  pad  ;  si  torrida  parvus 
Yenitinora  crnor,  redeunt  rabiesque  furorque. — Lucan.  [it.  2S7>  41.] 
^  [For  the  origin  of  this  expression,     jcol  rf  ieyy&ri  wap4xov<rou  iroXA^  rhs 
see  Tac.  hist  v.  7  ;  Tert.  apol^  cap.  xl. ;     i\iri9as'  cl  9h  Xi^c7«r  c2f  x*W'>  SioicXa- 
or  the  following  from  S.  Chiysostom ;—     trBttffai  KOfrwhv  fwr  068^1^  K6vuf  tl  koX 

mri ;   ^ffttyM   otfuu,    rt   ow ;  futprwyfi^  Mviov,   roiabrm   icol  ^  7^  ir&ra*  k&v  A(- 

9wr4  /iot  ^/icif  0/  robs  riwovs  htpwcirts  Bov  ftms,  rert^pttfA^yw  €6p^€is,  koI  rl 

itphs  robs  ob  y€yofi4povs  intt  *AfficdXm¥os  \4yw  xbop  koI  (oXa  icol  y^y,  Hfwov  y«  Ktd, 

yhp  tuw  Ktd  Tdfiis  €ls  ainh  rod  *lop^ov  i>^p,  ical  r&  Sictra  furiax^  "^^  ffvft^pasi 

woTOfwv  rh  t4\os,  iirrl  x^pa  iroXX^  ris  KoBiiwtp  yhp  tr^fiaros  ifiitprfa$4yTos  ical 

«al  ^H^pof  ftoAXor  8^  iir  yw  yhp  oIk  KoroKavOirrot,  rh  ftkv  trjcnv^  fi^y^h  Koi  A 

firrar  aJhri  8^  ohf  itt  irapJJituros    ^'  rinros  4v  r^  rov  vvphs  6^€i,  Koi,  iyxos  koX 

ffl8«  ydp,  ^nfcrt,  Ai/r  wa'aw  t^k  w€plx»po9  ii  hyciKoylat  ^  8^  Zdvofus  obKirc  offr«  8^ 

rov  lopiJufov,  ical  lip  irori^oft^rn,  &s  ^dpd^  <jce»  ytiw  icruf  J8€tr,   AXA*  oWiv  ^x'^^f- 

^uros  rov  Btov.   oSnf  ^  olr  ^  oUrms  oar  yriSf  &AX^  ir^a  ri^pw*  94f9pa  icol 

ffMoX^f,  ical  irpbs  irdffas  rhs  x^P*"  ^^-  Kopvobs,  &XX*  ob^^p  %x^'^<''  ^4p9ptty  ob9b 

XMfi4ini9  If  ^Bdiowra  rf  tbOtfwUf.  rhp  wapd-  ttapw&ir  h4pa  koI  88wp,  ftXX'  obikp  i4pof 

Z^urop  rov  Ocov,  wtur&p  rmv  ipfi/JUfp  4prf  ob9^  08arot*  itaiyhp  KairaSrartr4^pvrau 

iim'4pa  iarl  pvp*  Kid  l^niicf  fi^p  i4pipa.  In  1  Thess.  It.  hom.  Tiii.  §  8.  torn,  xi  p. 

icol  Kopvbp  lx«'  *  ^  tcapvhs  rris  rov  481. — See  also  Cyprian  (ed.  foL  Gcnev. 

eeov  ipyris  iorip  bw6fAyrifjM,    ^<rr^Kairt  1593,  inter  spuria,  num«  xx.)  Sodom,  lin. 

pAp  yitp  p6at,  ical  rh  \i\jop  \4yof  jcol  4  126  ;  and  compare  Milton,  Paradise  lost, 

M^v^f,  Ka^pitp  rV  ^t^^fftoy  Ix^^iwoi,  z.  662  sqq.] 
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the  affairs  and  perceptions  of  sin*  We  cannot  standi  we  cannot  live, 
unless  we  be  curious  and  watchful  in  this  particular. 

By  these  and  all  other  arts  of  the  Spirit  if  we  stand  upon  out 
guard,  never  indulging  to  ourselves  one  sin  because  it  is  but  one^ 
as  knowing  that  one  sin  brought  in  death  upon  all  the  world,  and 
one  sin  brought  slavery  upon  the  posterity  of  Cham ;  and  always 
fearinff  lest  death  surprise  us  in  that  one  sin;  we  shall  by  th&igraoe 
of  Qm  either  not  ne^,  or  else  easily  perceive  the  effects  and  bless- 
ings of  that  compassion  which  God  reserves  in  the  secrets  of  His 
mercy  for  such  persons  whom  His  grace  hath  ordained  and  disposed 
with  excellent  dispositions  unto  life  eternal. 

These  are  the  sorts  of  men  which  are  to  be  used  with  compassion^ 
concerning  whom  we  are  to  make  a  difference;  ''making  a  differ- 
ence/' so  says  the  text.  And  it  is  of  high  concernment  that  we 
should  do  so,  that  we  mav  relieve  the  infirmities  of  the  men,  and 
rdieve  their  sicknesses,  and  transcribe  the  copy  of  the  Divine  mercy, 
who  loves  not  to  ''  quench  the  smoking  flax  nor  break  the  bruised 
reed™/'  For  although  all  sins  are  against  God's  commandments 
directly  or  bv  certain  consequents,  by  June  or  by  analogy;  yet  they 
are  not  all  of  the  same  tincture  and  mortality, 

Neo  Tincet  ratio  hoc,  tantnndem  nt  peccet  idemque 

Qui  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti, 

£t  qui  noctumus  sacra  divum  legerit  '^ ;  — • 

'he  that  robs  a  garden  of  coleworts  and  carries  away  an  armful 
of  spinage,  does  not  deserve  hell  as  he  that  steals  the  chalice  from 
the  church,  or  betrays  a  prince ;'  and  therefore  men  are  distinguished 
accordingly. 

Est  inter  Tanaim  quiddam  socerumque  ViseUi «. 

The  poet  that  Sejanus^  condemned  for  dishonouring  the  mem<»y 
of  Agamemnon  was  not  an  equal  criminal  with  Catiline  or  Gracchus : 
and  Simon  Magus  and  the  Nicolaitans  committed  crimes  which 
God  hated  more  than  the  complying  of  St.  Barnabas  or  the  dissimu- 
lation of  St.  Peter;  and  therefore  God  does  treat  these  persons 
severally.  Some  of  these  are  restrained  with  a  fit  of  sickness,  some 
with  a  great  loss,  and  in  these  there  are  degrees ;  and  some  arrive  at 
death.  And  in  this  manner  God  scourged  the  Corinthians  for  their 
irreverent  and  disorderly  receiving  the  holy  sacrament.  For  al- 
though even  the  least  of  the  sins  that  I  have  discoursed  of  will 
lead  to  death  eternal  if  their  course  be  not  interrupted  and  the 
disorder  chastised;  yet  because  we  do  not  stop  their  progress  in* 
stantly,  God  many  times  does,  and  visits  us  with  proportionable 
judgments;  and  so  not  only  checks  the  rivulet  from  swelling  into 
rivers  and  a  vastness,  but  plainly  tells  us,  that  although  smaller 

■  [Is.  xliL  8.]  ■  r  Hor.  sat  I S.  lin,  1 15,  et  1.  lin.  105.] 

•  [Suet  in  Tiber.,  cap.  Ixl] 
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crimes  shall  not  be  punished  with  eqnal  seyerily  as  the  greatest^ 
yet  even  in  hell  there  are  eternal  rods  as  well  as  eternal  scorpions ; 
and  the  smallest  crime  that  we  act  with  an  infant  malice  and  manly 
deliberation^  shall  be  revenged  with  the  lesser  strokes  of  wrath^ 
but  yet  with  the  infliction  of  a  sad  eternity.  Bat  then  that  we 
also  should  make  a  difference^  is  a  precept  concerning  church  dis- 
cipline^ and  therefore  not  here  proper  to  be  considered  but  only 
as  it  may  concern  our  own  particulars  in  the  actions  of  repentancoi 
and  our  brethren  in  £ratemal  correction. 


Adsit 


Regula,  peccatiB  qus  pcenas  irroget  equas, 
Ne  Bcutica  dignum  horribili  sectere  flagelloP. 

Let  US  be  sure  that  we  neglect  no  sin^  but  repent  for  every  one^ 
and  judge  ourselves  for  every  one,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
malice,  or  the  scandal,  or  the  danger.  And  although  in  this  there 
is  no  fear  that  we  would  be  excessive :  yet  when  we  are  to  reprove 
a  brother  we  are  sharp  enough,  and  either  by  pride  or  by  animosity, 
by  the  itch  of  government  or  the  indignation  of  an  angry  mind,  we 
run  beyond  the  gentleness  of  a  christian  monitor.  We  must  re- 
member that  by  Christ's  law  some  are  to  be  admonished  privately, 
some  to  be  shamed  and  corrected  publicly;  and,  beyond  these  there 
is  an  abscission,  or  a  cutting  off  &om  the  communion  of  faithful 
people,  a  '  delivering  over  to  Satan  <i.'  And  to  this  purpose  is  that 
old  reading  of  the  words  of  my  text  which  is  still  in  some  copies, 
kclL  Tohs  fJL^v  ikiyX'^^  bicucpivofjiivovs,  '  reprove  them  sharply  when 
they  are  convinced,*  or  'separate  by  sentence.'  But  because  this 
also  is  a  design  of  mercy  acted  with  an  instance  of  discipline,  it  is  a 

Junishment  of  the  flesh  that  the  soul  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
lOrd,  it  means  the  same  with  the  usual  reading  and  with  the  last 
words  of  the  text,  and  teaches  us  our  usage  towards  the  worst  of 
recoverable  sinners. 

U.  "  Others  save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire.''  Some 
sins  there  are  which  in  their  own  nature  are  damnable,  and  some 
are  such  as  will  certainly  bring  a  man  to  damnation :  the  first  are 
curable,  but  with  much  danger;  the  second  are  desperate  and  irre- 
coverable. When  a  man  is  violently  tempted,  and  allured  with  an 
object  that  is  proportionable  and  pleasant  to  his  vigorous  appetite, 
and  his  unabated,  unmortified  nature,  this  man  falls  into  death ;  but 
yet  we  pity  him,  as  we  pity  a  thief  that  robs  for  his  necessity :  this 
man  dia  not  tempt  himself,  but  his  spirit  suffers  violence,  and  his 
reason  is  invaded,  and  his  infirmities  are  mighty  and  his  aids  not 
yet  prevailing.  But  when  this  single  temptation  hath  prevailed  for 
a  single  instance,  and  leaves  a  relish  upon  the  palate,  and  this  pro- 
duces another,  and  that  also  is  fruitful,  and  swells  into  a  family  and 
kindred  of  sin,  that  is,  it  grows  first  into  approbation,  then  to  a  dear 

»  [Hor.  sat  L  8.  lio.  117.]  «  [1  Tun.  I  20.] 
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assent^  and  an  untronbled  conscience,  thence  into  frequency,  from 
thence  unto  a  cnstom,  and  easiness,  and  a  habit;  this  man  is  fallen 
into  the  fire.  There  are  also  some  single  acts  of  so  great  a  maUce 
that  they  must  suppose  a  man  habitually  sinful  before  he  could  arrive 
at  that  height  of  wickedness.  No  man  begins  his  sinful  course  with 
killing  of  his  father  or  his  prince;  and  Simon  Magus  had  pream- 
bulatory  impieties,  he  was  covetous  and  ambitious  long  berore  he 
offered  to  buy  the  holy  Ohost. 

Nemo  repente  ftdt  tnipiBaimuB*;  — - 

and  although  such  actions  may  have  in  them  the  malice  and  the 
mischief,  the  disoi'der  and  the  wrong,  the  principle  and  the  perma- 
nent effect  of  a  habit  and  a  long  course  of  sin ;  yet  because  they 
never,  or  very  seldom,  go  alone,  but  after  the  predisposition  of  other 
huishering'  crimes,  we  shall  not  amiss  comprise  them  under  the  name 
of  habitual  sins :  for  such  they  are,  either  formally  or  equivalenilyj 
And  if  any  man  hath  Men  into  a  sinfd  habit,  into  a  course  and 
order  of  sinning,  his  case  is  Uttle  lesser'  than  desperate;  but  that  little 
hope  that  is  remanent,  hath  its  degree  accordii^  to  the  infemcy  or 
the  growth  of  the  habit. 

1.  For  all  sins  less  than  habitual,  it  is  certain  a  pardon  is  ready 
to  penitent  persons ;  that  is,  to  all  that  sin  in  ignorance  or  in  in- 
firmity, by  surprise  or  inadvertency,  in  smaller  instances  or  infrequent 
returns,  with  involuntary  actions  or  imperfect  resolutions.  'Eicrcf- 
rar€*  ray  x€Xpas  'vix&v  irpbs  rbv  TravTOKpiropa  &€bv,  Ik€T€6ovt€s 
avrbv  tKccDv  y€vi(r$ai,  el  rt  ixovTes  rjixiprerf,  said  Clemens  "in  his 
epistle,  'Lift  up  your  hands  to  almighty  God,  and  pray  Him  to  be  • 
merciftd  to  you  m  all  things  when  you  sin  unwiUmgly,'  that  is,  in 
which  you  sin  with  an  imperfect  choice.  For  no  man  sins  against 
his  will  directly,  but  when  his  understanding  is  abused  by  an 
inevitable  or  an  intolerable  weakness';  or  wills  follow  their  blind 
guide,  and  are  not  the  perfect  mistresses  of  their  own  actions,  and 
therefore  leave  a  way  and  easiness  to  repent  and  be  ashamed  of  them^ 
and  therefore  a  possibility  and  readiness  for  pardon.  And  these  are 
the  sins  that  we  are  taught  to  pray  to  God  that  He  would  pardon  as 
He  gives  us  our  bread,  that  is,  every  day.  For  "in  many  things  we 
offend  all,'^  said  St.  James  ^;  that  is,  in  many  smaller  matters,  in 
matters  of  surprise  or  inevitable  infirmity.  And  therefore  Posi- 
donius'  said  that  St.  Austin  was  used  to  say,  that  ''  he  would  not 
have  even  good  and  holy  priests  go  from  this  world  without  the 
susception  of  equal  and  worthy  penances :"  and  the  most  innocent 
life  in  our  account  is  not  a  competent  instrument  of  a  peremptory 
confidence  and  of  justifying  ourselves.  "  I  am  guilty  of  nothing, ' 
said  St.  Paul^ ;  that  is,  of  no  ill  intent,  or  negligence,  in  preaching 

«  [JvLY,  iL  83.]  •  [Ad  Cor.  ep.  i.  cap.  2.  torn,  t  p.  148.] 

»  f* ushering*  ed.  1678.]  '  [Chap.  iii.  2.] 

•  ( *  legs'  ed.  1678.]  «  [al. '  Possidius/  vit  S.  Ang.,c»p. 31.] 

•  [Al.  ^{fTcfwTc]  »  [1  Cox.  iy.  4.] 
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the  gospel;  "yet  lam  not  hereby  justified,"  for  God,  it  may  be, 
knows  many  little  irregularities  and  insinuations  of  sin.  Li  this  case 
we  are  to  make  a  difference ;  but  humility^  and  prayer,  and  watchful- 
ness, are  the  direct  instruments  of  the  expiation  of  such  sins. 

2.  But  then  secondly,  whosoever  sins  without  these  abating  cir- 
cumstances, that  is,  in  great  instances,  in  which  a  man's  understand- 
ing cannot  be  cozened,  as  in  drunkenness,  murder,  adultery ;  and  in 
the  frequent  repetitions  of  any  sort  of  sin  whatsoever,  in  which  a 
man's  cnoice  cannot  be  surprised,  and  in  which  it  is  certain  there  is 
a  love  of  the  sin  and  a  delight  in  it,  and  a  power  over  a  man's  reso- 
lutions ;  in  these  cases  it  is  a  miraculous  grace  and  an  extraordinary 
change  that  must  turn  the  current  and  the  stream  of  the  iniquity ; 
and  when  it  is  begun,  the  pardon  is  more  uncertain,  and  the  repent- 
ance more  difficult,  and  the  effect  much  abated,  and  the  man  must 
be  made  miserable  that  he  may  not  be  accursed  for  ever. 

1.)  I  say  his  pardon  is  uncertain;  because  there  are  some  sins 
which  are  unparaonable  (as  I  shall  shew),  and  they  are  not  all 
named  in  particular;  and  the  degrees  of  malice  being  uncertain,  the 
salvation  of  that  man  is  to  be  wrought  with  infinite  fear  and  trembling. 
It  was  the  case  with  Simon  Magus' ;  "  Eepent,  and  ask  pardon  for 
thy  sin,  if  peradventure  the  thought  of  thy  heart  may  be  forgiven 
thee."  "  If  peradventure ;"  it  was  a  new  crime,  and  concerning  its 
possibility  of  pardon  no  revelation  had  been  made,  and  by  analogy  to 
other  crimes  it  was  very  like  an  unpardonable  sin :  for  it  was  '  a 
thinking  a  thought'  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  was  next  to 
'  speaking  a  word'  against  Him.  Cain's  sin  was  of  the  same  nature : 
"  It  is  greater  than  it  can  be  forgiven^  :"  his  passion  and  his  fear  was 
too  severe  and  decretory ;  it  was  pardonable,  but  truly  we  never  find 
that  God  did  pardon  it. 

2.)  But  besides  this,  it  is  uncertain  in  the  pardon,  because  it  may 
be  the  time  of  pardon  is  past ;  and  though  God  hath  pardoned  to 
other  people  the  same  sins,  and  to  thee  too  sometimes  before,  yet  it 
may  be  lie  will  not  now :  He  hath  not  promised  pardon  so  often  as 
wc  sin,  and  in  all  the  returns  of  impudence,  apostasy,  and  ingratitude ; 
and  it  may  be,  'thy  day  is  past,'  as  was  Jerusalem's  in  the  day  that 
they  crucified  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

3.)  Pardon  of  such  habitual  sins  is  uncertain,  because  life  is  uncer- 
tain, and  such  sins  require  much  time  for  their  abolition  and  expiation : 
and  therefore  although  these  sins  are  not  necessario  morlifera,  that 
is,  unpardonable ;  yet  by  consequence  they  become  deadly,  because 
our  life  may  be  cut  off  before  we  have  finished  or  performed  those 
necessary  parts  of  repentance  which  are  the  severe  and  yet  the  only 
condition  of  getting  pardon.  So  that  you  may  perceive  that  not  only 
every  great  single  crime,  but  the  habit  of  any  sin,  is  dangerous  :  and 
therefore  these  persons  are  to  be  'snatched  from  the  fire'  if  you 

•  [Act!  TiiL  22.]  •  [Gen.  vr.  18  marg.] 
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mean  to  rescae  them ;  ip  to€  mpbs  ttpviCovrts,  if  you  stay  a  day  it 
may  be  you  stay  too  long. 

4.)  To  which  I  add  tnis  fourth  consid^ation,  that  every  delay  of 
return  is^  in  the  case  of  habitual  sms^  an  approach  to  desperaUon; 
because  the  nature  ot  habits  is  like  that  of  crocodiles^  they  grow  as 
long  as  they  live;  and  if  they  come  to  obstinacy  or  coufimatioiij 
they  are  in  heU  already^  and  can  never  return  back*  For  so  the 
Pannonian  bears^  when  they  have  clasped  a  dart  in  the  region  of 
their  liver,  wheel  themselves  upon  the  wound,  and  with  anger  and 
malicious  revenge  strike  the  deadly  barb  deeper,  and  cannot  be  quit 
from  that  fatal  steel,  but  in  flying  bear  along  that  which  themselves 
make  the  instrument  of  a  more  hs^ty  death  :  so  is  every  vicious  per- 
son struck  with  a  deadly  wound,  ana  his  own  hands  force  it  into  the 
entertainments  of  the  heart;  and  because  it  is  pamful  to  draw  it 
forth  by  a  sharp  and  salutary  repentance,  he  stQl  rolls  and  turns  upon 
his  wound,  and  carries  his  death  in  his  bowels,  where  it  first  entered 
by  choice,  and  then  dwelt  by  love,  and  at  last  shall  finish  the  tragedy 
by  divine  judgments  and  an  unalterable  decree. 

But  as  the  pardon  of  these  sins  is  uncertain,  so  the  conditions  of 
restitution  are  hard  even  to  them  who  shall  be  pardoned :  their  par- 
don, and  themselves  too,  must  be  fetched  from  the  fire;  water  will 
not  do  it;  tears  and  ineffective  sorrow  cannot  take  off  a  habit  or  a 
great  crime. 

Ah  nimium  faciles,  qui  tristia  criraina  oedis 
Fliuninea  toUi  posse  puteds  aqua  « 1 

Bion^  seeing  a  prince  weep  and  tearing  his  hair  for  sorrow,  asked 
if  baldness  would  cure  his  grief?  Sucn  pompous  sorrows  may  be 
good  indices,  but  no  perfect  instruments  of  restitution.  St.  James^ 
plainly  declares  the  possibilities  of  pardon  to  great  sins,  in  the  cases 
of  contention,  adultery,  lust,  and  envy,  which  are  the  four  great  in- 
decencies that  are  most  contrary  to  Christianity :  and  in  the  fifth 
chapter^^  he  implies  also  a  possibility  of  pardon  to  an  habitual  sinner, 
whom  he  calls  rbv  irkainiOivTa  iiri  Trjs  ^ov  ttjs  ikrjOtCas,  '  one  that 
errs  from  the  truth,'  that  is,  from  the  life  of  a  Christian,  the  life  of 
the  Spirit  of  truth :  and  he  adds,  that  such  a  person  may  be  reduced, 
and  80  be  pardoned,  though  he  have  sinned  long;  ^' he  that  converts 
such  a  one,  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.''  But  then  the  way  that 
he  appoints  for  the  restitution  of  such  persons,  is  humiliiy  and  humi- 
liation, penances  and  sharp  penitential  sorrows  and  afflictions,  resist- 
ing the  devil,  returning  to  God,  weeping  and  mourning,  confessions 

^  [The  allusion  is  to  a  beautiful  passage  in  Lucan : —  * 

Pannonis  baud  aliter  post  ictum  tovior  ursa. 
Cum  jaculum  parra  Libys  amentavit  habena, 
Se  rotat  in  Tulnus :  telumque  irata  receptum 
Impetit,  et  secum  fug;ientem  drcnit  hastanu— Phalli  vL  S20.] 

«  rOvid.  fast  ii.  45.]  •  [Chap,  ir.] 

«  [C^ic.  Tusc.  qu.,  lib.  ill  cap.  26.         <  [Yer.  ult] 
torn.  iL  p.  822.] 
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and  prayers^  as  you  may  read  at  lai^  in  tiie  fourth  and  fifth  chapters : 
and  there  it  is  that  you  shall  find  it  a  duty  that  such  persons  should 
^  be  afflicted/  and  should  'confess  to  their  brethren :'  and  these  are 
harder  conditions  than  God  requires  in  the  former  cases ;  these  are  a 
kind  ot  fiery  trial. 

I  have  now  done  with  mj text;  and  should  add  no  more^  but  that 
the  nature  of  these  sins  is  such  that  they  may  increase  in  their 
weighty  and  duration^  and  malice^  and  then  they  mcrease  in  mischief 
and  fatahty,  and  so  go  beyond  the  text.  Cicero?  said  well^  Ipsa  con- 
suetudo  assentiendi  periculosa  esse  videtur  et  lubrica,  'the  veiy 
custom  of  consenting  in  the  matters  of  civility  is  dangerous  and 
slipneiy/  and  will  quickly  engage  us  in  error :  and  then  we  think  we 
are  bound  to  defend  them;  or  else  we  are  made  flatterers  by  it^  and 
so  become  vicious :  and  we  love  our  own  vices  that  we  are  used  to^ 
and  keep  them  till  they  are  incurable,  that  is,  till  we  will  never  repent 
of  them ;  and  some  men  resolve  never  to  rqpent,  that  is,  they  resolve 
they  will  not  be  saved,  they  tread  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant**.  Those  persons  are  in  the  fire  too,  but  they  will 
not  be  pulled  out :  concerning  whom  Ood's  prophets  must  say  as 
once  concerning  Babylon*,  Curavimus  et  non  est  sanata,  dereUnqua^ 
mus  earn,  'we  would  have  healed  them,  but  they  would  not  be 
healed ;  let  us  leave  them  in  their  sins,  and  they  shall  have  enough 
of  it.'  Only  this  :  those  that  put  themselves  out  of  the  condition  of 
mercy  are  not  to  be  endured  m  christian  societies ;  they  deserve  it 
not,  and  it  is  not  safe  that  they  should  be  suflered. 

But  besides  all  this,  I  shall  name  one  thing  more  unto  you;  for 

-^—  nunquam  adeo  foedis  adeoqne  pudendii 
Utimiu  exemplu,  at  non  pejora  sapenint''. 

There  are  some  single  actions  of  sin  of  so  great  a  malice  that  in 
their  own  nature  they  are  beyond  the  limit  of  gospel  pardon;  they 
are  not  such  things  for  the  pardon  of  which  God  entered  into  cove- 
nant, because  they  are  such  sins  which  put  a  man  into  perfect  indis- 
fositions  and  incapacities  of ,  entering  into  or  being  in  the  covenant, 
n  the  first  ages  of  the  world  atheism  was  of  that  nature,  it  was 
against  their  whole  religion;  and  the  sin  is  worse  now,  against  the 
whole  religion  still,  and  agamst  a  brighter  light.  In  the  ages  after 
the  flood,  idolatry  was  also  just  such  another :  for  as  God  was  known 
first  only  as  the  Creator,  then  He  began  to  manifest  Himself  in 
special  contracts  with  men,  and  He  quickly  was  declared  the  God  of 
Israel ;  and  idolatry  perfectly  destroyed  all  that  religion,  and  there- 
fore was  never  pardoned  entirely,  but  God  did  visit  it  upon  them 
that  sinned;  and  when  He  pardoned  it  in  some  degrees,  yet  He 

>  Acad,  qo.,  lib.  it.  [I  e.  LucuUub,  ed.         ^  [Jer.  11  9.] 
OliYet,  cap.  21.  torn.  ii.  p.  SO.]  ^  [Jut.  Tiil  1S3.] 

^  [Yid.  Heb.  s.  29.] 
IV.  N  n 
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also  pnnished  it  in  some :  and  yet  rebellion  against  the  supreme 

Sower  of  Moses  and  Aaron  was  worse ;  for  that  also  was  a  perfect 
estruction  of  the  whole  religion,  because  it  refused  to  submit  to 
those  hands  upon  which  Ood  had  placed  all  the  religion  and  all  the 
government.  And  now  if  we  would  know  in  the  gospel  what  an- 
swers these  precedent  sins;  I  answer,  first,  the  same  sms  acted  by 
a  resolute  hand  and  heart  are  worse  now  than  ever  they  were :  and 
a  third  or  fourth  is  also  to  be  added;  and  that  is  apostasy,  or  a 
voluntary  malicious  renouncing  the  faith;  the  church  hath  often 
declared  that  sin  to  be  unpardonable'.  Witchcraft,  or  final  impeni- 
tence"^ and  obstinacy  in  any  sin,  are  infallibly  desperate;  and  in 
genera],  and  by  a  certain  parity  of  reason,  whatsoever  does  destroy 
chariU>  or  the  good  life  of  a  Christian,  with  the  same  general  venom 
and  deletery  as  apostasy  destroys  faith:  and  he  that  is  a  renegado 
from  charity  is  as  unpardonable  as  he  that  returns  to  solemn  atheism 
or  infidelity;  for  all  that  is  directly  the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost, 
that  is,  a  throwing  that  away  whereby  only  we  can  be  Christians, 
whereby  only  we  can  hope  to  be  saved.  To  ''speak  a  word  against 
the  holy  Ghost,'^  in  the  pharisees  was  declared  unpardonable,  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  word  which,  if  it  had  been  true  or  believed, 
would  have  destroved  the  whole  religion;  for  they  said  that  Christ 
wrought  by  Beelzeoub,  and  bv  consequence  did  not  come  from  God. 
He  that  destroys  all  tlie  whole  order  of  priesthood,  destroys  one  of 
the  greatest  pads  of  the  religion,  and  one  of  the  greatest  effects  of 
the  holy  Ghost ;  he  that  destroys  government  destroys  another  part. 
But  that  we  may  come  nearer  to  ourselves :  To  '  quench  the  Spirit"' 
of  God  is  worse  than  to  speak  some  words  against  Him;  to  'grieve 
the  Spirit  of  God<»'  is  a  part  of  the  same  impiety;  to  'resist  the 
holy  Ghost P'  is  another  part:  and  if  we  consider  tiiat  every  great 
sin  does  this  in  its  proportion,  it  would  concern  us  to  be  careful  lest 
we  fall  into  "presumptuous  sins,  lest  they  get  the  dominion  over 
ns<i.''  Out  of  this  that  I  have  spoken  you  may  easily  gather  what 
sort  of  men  those  are  who  cannot  be  '  snatched  from  the  fire,'  for 
whom  as  St.  John'  says  'we  are  not  to  pray;'  and  how, near  men 
come  to  it  that  continue  in  any  known  sin.  If  I  should  descend  to 
particulars,  I  might  lay  a  snare  to  scrupulous  and  nice  consciences. 
This  only :  eveiy  confirmed  habitual  sinner  does  manifest  the  divine 
justice  in  punishing  the  sins  of  a  short  life  with  a  never  dying  worm 
and  a  never  quenched  flame;  because  he  hath  an  affection  to  sin 
that  no  time  will  diminish,  but  such  as  would  increase  to  eternal 
ages :  and  accordingly  as  any  man  hath  a  degree  of  love,  so  he  hath 
lodged  in  his  soul  a  spark  which,  unless  it  be  speedily  and  effectively 
quenched,  will  break  forth  into  unquenchable  fire. 

»  [Cf.  Hooker,  R  P.  tL  6.]  >  [Acta  tii.  51.] 

■  [See  Bingham.  Ant  xri  7.  §  8.]  <  [P*.  xir.  IS.] 

■  [1  Thess.  ▼.  19.]  »  [Vid.  1  John  t.  !«.] 
•  [Eph.  iT.  50.] 
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Matthew  zvi.  26. 

Far  what  is  a  nuin  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soiUf 

When  the  eternal  mercy  of  God  had  decreed  to  rescue  mankind 
from  misery  and  infelicily,  and  so  trimnphed  over  His  own  justice^ 
the  excellent  wisdom  of  God  resolved  to  do  it  in  ways  contradictory 
to  the  appetites  and  designs  of  man,  that  it  also  might  triumph  over 
our  weaknesses  and  impmect  conceptions.  So  God  decreed  to  glo- 
rify His  mercy  by  curing  our  sins^  and  to  exalt  His  wisdom  by  the 
reproof  of  our  ignorance,  and  the  representing  upon  what  weak  and 
false  principles  we  had  built  our  hopes  and  expectations  of  felicity. 
Pleasure  and  profit,  victory  over  our  enemies^  ridies  and  pompous 
honours,  power  and  revenge,  desires  according  to  sensual  appetites, 
and  prosecutions  violent 'and  passionate  of  those  appetites,  health 
and  long  life,  free  from  trouble,  without  poverty  or  persecution, 

Vitam  quae  fadunt  beatiorem, 
Jociindusiine  MartialiB,  hec  funt"; 

these  are  the  measures  of  good  and  evil,  the  object  of  our  hopes  and 
fears,  the  securing  our  content,  and  the  portion  of  this  world;  and 
for  the  other,  let  it  be  as  it  may.  But  the  blessed  Jesus,  having 
made  revelations  of  an  immortal  duration,  of  another  world,  and  of 
a  strange  restitution  to  it,  even  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
a  new  investiture  of  the  soul  with  the  same  upper  garment,  clarified 
and  made  pure,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  it,  hath  also 
preached  a  new  philosophy,  hath  cancelled  all  the  old  principles, 
reduced  the  appetites  of  sense  to  the  discourses  of  reason,  and  height- 
ened reason  to  the  sublimities  of  the  Spirit,  teaching  us  abstractions 
and  immaterial  conceptions,  giving  us  new  eyes,  and  new  objects, 
and  new  proportions :  for  now  sensual  pleasures  are  not  deUghtful, 
riches  are  dross,  honours  are  nothing  but  the  appendages  of  virtue^ 

•  [Marti  Ub.  z.  ep.  47.] 

Kn2 
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and  in  relation  to  it  are  to  receive  their  account.  But  now  if  you 
would  enjoy  life,  you  must  die ;  if  you  would  be  at  ease,  you  must 
take  up  Christ's  cross,  and  conform  to  His  sufferings ;  if  you  would 
*  save  your  life/  you  must  'lose  it/  and  if  you  would  be  rich,  you 
must  abound  in  good  works,  you  must  be  'poor  in  spirit/  and  de- 
spise the  world,  and  be  rich  unto  God :  for  whatsoever  is  contrary 
to  the  purchases  and  affections  of  this  world  is  an  endearment  of  our 
hopes  m  the  world  to  come.  And  therefore  He  having  stated  the 
question  so  that  either  we  must  quit  this  world  or  the  other;  our 
affections,  I  mean,  and  adherencies  to  this,  or  our  interest  and  hopes 
of  the  other :  the  choice  is  rendered  very  easy  by  the  words  of  my 
text,  because  the  distance  is  not  less  than  infinite,  and  the  compari- 
son hath  terms  of  a  vast  difference ;  heaven  and  hell,  eternity  and  a 
moment,  vanity  and  real  feUcitv,  life  and  death  eternal,  all  that  can 
be  hoped  for,  and  all  that  can  be  feared ;  these  are  the  terms  of  our 
choice :  and  if  a  maH  have  his  wits  about  him,  and  be  not  drunk 
with  sensuality  and  senselessness,  he  need  not  much  to  dispute 
before  he  pass  the  sentence.  For  nothing  can  be  given  to  us  to 
recompense  the  loss  of  heaven;  and  if  our  souls  be  lost,  there  is 
nothing  remaining  to  us  whereby  we  can  he  happy. 

'What  shall  it  profit  a  man?*  or  'what  shaU  a  man  give?*  Is 
there  any  exchange  for  a  man's  soul?  The  question  is  an  av^a-i? 
of  the  negative;  nothing  can  be  given  for  an  iarrJiXXayfjLa,  or  a 
price  to  satisfy  for  its  loss. 

The  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  was  given  to  recover  it,  or  as  an 
iarrAXkayim  to  God}  and  when  our  souls  were  forfeit  to  Him, 
nothing  less  than  the  life  and  passion  of  God  and  man  could  pay 
the  price,  I  say,  to  Gx)d ;  who  yet  was  not  concerned  in  the  loss, 
save  only  that  such  was  His  goodness  that  it  pitied  Him  to  see  His 
creature  lost.  But  to  us  what  shall  be  the  di/rciAXay/ia,  what  can 
make  us  recompense  when  we  have  lost  our  own  souls  and  are  lost 
in  a  miserable  eternity?  what  can  then  recompense  us?  Not  all 
the  world,  not  ten  thousand  worlds ;  and  of  this  that  miserable  man 
whose  soul  is  lost  is  the  best  judge.  For  the  question  is  d^vwynicor, 
and  hath  a  potential  signification,  and  means  nroaa  hv  b^aji'  that  is. 
Suppose  a  man  ready  to  die,  condemned  to  the  sentence  of  a  horrid 
death,  heightened  with  all  the  circumstances  of  trembling  and  amaze- 
ment, 'what  would  he  give'  to  save  his  life?  "Eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth V^  and  "all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  hfe^." 
And  this  turned  to  a  proverb  among  the  Jews ;  for  so  the  last  words 
of  the  text  are,  tC  bt^arci  AvOfKairos  iLVT6XKaytia  rrjs  ^jfvxv^;  which 
proverb  being  usually  meant  concerning  a  temporal  death,  and  in- 
tended to  represent  the  sadnesses  of  a  condemned  person,  our  blessed 
Saviour  fits  to  His  own  purpose,  and  translates  to  the  signification 
of  death  eternal,  which  He  ffcst  revealed  clearly  to  the  world.    And 

•  fExod.  xxi  24.]  .»  [Job  ii.  ♦.] 
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because  no  interest  of  the  world  can  make  a  man  recompense  for  his 
life,  because  to  lose  that  makes  him  incapable  of  enjoying  the  ex- 
change, (and  he  were  a  strange  fool  who,  having  no  design  upon 
immortality  or  virtue,  should  be  willing  to  be  hanged  for  a  thousand 
pound  jD^  annum,)  this  argument  increases  infinitely  in  the  purpose 
of  our  blessed  Saviour;  and  to  gain  the  world,  and  to  lose  our 
souls,  in  the  christian  sense,  is  infinitely  more  madness  and  a  worse 
exchange  than  when  our  souls  signify  nothing  but  a  temporal  life. 
And  although  possibly  the  indefinite  hopes  of  Elysium,  or  an  honour- 
able name,  might  tempt  some  hardy  persons  to  leave  this  world, 
hoping  for  a  better  condition,  even  among  the  heathens;  yet  no 
excuse  will  acquit  a  CSiristian  from  madness,  if  for  the  purchase  of 
this  world  he  lose  his  eternity. 

Here  then  first  we  will  consider  the  propositions  of  the  exchange, 
the  'world,'  and  'a  man's  soul,'  by  way  of  supposition,  supposing  all 
that  is  propounded  were  obtained,  '  the  whole  world/ 

Secondly  we  will  consider  what  is  likely  to  be  obtained  really  and 
indeed  of  the  world,  and  what  are  really  the  miseries  of  a  lost  soul; 
for  it  is  propounded  in  the  text  by  way  of  supposition,  '  if  a  man 
should  gain  the  world,'  which  no  man  ever  did  nor  ever  can,  and  he 
that  gets  most  gets  too  little  to  be  exchanged  for  a  temporal  life:  and. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  apply  it  to  your  practice,  and  make  material  con- 
siderations. 

I.  First  then,  suppose  a  man  gets  all  the  world, 

1.  What  is  it  that  he  gets  P  It  is  a  bubble  and  a  fantasm,  and 
hath  no  reality  beyond  a  present  transient  use ;  a  thing  that  is  im- 
possible to  be  enjoved  because  its  fruits  and  usages  are  transmitted 
to  us  by  parts  and  by  succession.  He  that  hath  sil  the  world  (if  we 
can  suppose  such  a  man)  cannot  have  a  dish  of  fresh  summer  fruits 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  not  so  much  as  a  green  fig :  and  very  much 
of  its  possessions  is  so  hid,  so  fugacious,  and  of  so  uncertain  pur- 
chase, that  it  is  like  the  riches  of  the  sea  to  the  lord  of  the  shore ; 
all  the  fish  and  wealth  within  all  its  hollownesses  are  his,  but  he  is 
never  the  better  for  what  he  cannot  get;  all  the  shell-fishes  that 
produce  nearl  produce  them  not  for  him ;  and  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  shall  hide  her  treasures  in  undiscovered  retirements :  so  that 
it  will  signify  as  much  to  this  great  purchaser  to  be  entitled  to  an 
inheritance  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air;  he  is  so  far  from  pos- 
sessing all  its  riches,  that  he  does  not  so  much  as  know  of  them, 
nor  understand  the  philosophy  of  her  minerals. 

2.  I  consider  that  he  that  is  the  greatest  possessor  in  the  world 
enjovs  its  best  and  most  noble  parts,  and  those  which  are  of  most 
excellent  perfection,  but  in  common  with  the  inferior  persons,  and 
the  most  despicable  of  Ids  kingdom.  Can  the  greatest  prince  enclose 
the  sun,  and  set  one  little  star  in  his  cabinet  for  his  own  use,  or  se- 
cure to  himself  the  gentle  and  benign  influence^  of  any  one  constel- 

*  [Compare  p.  380  above.] 
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lation  P  Are  not  his  subjects'  Mds  bedewed  with  the  same  showers 
that  water  his  gardens  of  pleasnre  P 

Nay^  those  things  which  he  esteems  his  ornament  and  the  singa- 
larity  of  his  possessions^  are  they  not  of  more  use  to  others  than  to 
himself  P  For  suppose  his  garments  splendid  and  shining  like  the 
robe  of  a  cherub  or  the  clothing  of  the  fields^  all  that  he.  that  wears 
them  enjojs  is  that  they  keep  him  warm,  and  dean^  and  modest; 
and  all  uus  is  done  by  clean  and  less  pompous  vestments ;  and  the 
beauty  of  them>  which  distmguishes  nim  from  others^  is  made  to 
please  the  eyes  of  the  beholders ;  and  he  is  like  a  fair  bird^  or  the 
meretricious  painting  of  a  wanton  woman^  made  wholly  to  be  looked 
on,  that  is,  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  one  but  himself:  and  the  fedrest 
face  and  the  sparkling  eye  cannot  perceive  or  enjoy  their  own  beau- 
ties but  by  rdiection.  it  is  I  that  am  pleased  with  beholding  his 
gaiety;  and  the  gay  man  in  his  greatest  oravery  is  only  pleasea  be- 
cause I  am  pleased  with  the  sight;  so  borrowing  his  little  and  ima- 
ginary complacency  from  the  delight  that  I  have,  not  from  any  in- 
herency of  his  own  possession. 

The  poorest  artisan  of  Borne,  walking  in  Csesar's  gardens,  had  the 
same  pleasures  which  they  ministered  to  their  lord :  and  although  it 
may  be  he  was  put  to  gather  fruits  to  eat  from  another  place,  yet  his 
other  senses  were  delighted  equally  with  Caesar's :  the  birds  made 
him  as  good  music,  the  flowers  gave  him  as  sweet  smells;  he  there 
sucked  as  good  air,  and  delighted  in  the  beauty  and  order  of  the 
place,  for  uie  same  reason  and  upon  the  same  perception  as  the 
prince  himself;  save  only  that  Cffisar  paid  for  all  that  pleasure  vast 
sums  of  money,  the  blood  and  treasure  of  a  province,  which  the  poor 
man  had  for  nothing. 

3.  Suppose  a  man  lord  of  all  the  world  (for  still  we  are  but  in 
supposition) ;  yet  since  every  thing  is  received  not  according  to  its 
own  greatness  and  worth  but  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
ceiver, it  signifies  very  little  as  to  our  content  or  to  the  riches  of  our 
possession.  If  any  man  should  give  to  a  lion  a  fair  meadow  full  of 
hay  or  a  thousand  quince  trees ;  or  should  give  to  the  goodly  bull, 
the  master  and  the  lairest  of  the  whole  herd,  a  thousand  fair  stags ; 
if  a  man  should  present  to  a  child  a  ship  laden  with  Persian  carpets 
and  the  ingredi^ts  of  the  rich  scarlet ;  all  these,  being  dispropor- 
tionate either  to  the  appetite  or  to  the  understanding,  could  add 
nothing  of  content,  and  might  declare  the  freeness  of  the  presenter, 
but  they  upbraid  the  incapacity  of  the  receiver.  And  so  it  does  if 
God  should  give  the  whole  world  to  any  man.  .  He  knows  not  what 
to  do  with  it;  he  can  use  no  more  but  according  to  the  capacities  of 
a  man;  he  can  use  nothing  but  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothes;  and 
infinite  riches,  that  can  give  him  changes  of  raiment  every  day  and 
a  fall  table,  do  but  give  him  a  dean  trencher  every  bit  he  eats;  it 
signifies  no  more  but  wantonness  and  variety,  to  the  same,  not  to  any 
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new  purposes.  He  to  whom  the  world  can  be  given  to  any  purpose 
greater  tnan  a  private  estate^can  minister^  must  have  new  capacities 
created  in  him :  he  needs  the  understanding  of  an  angel  to  take  the 
accounts  of  his  estate ;  he  had  need  have  a  stomach  like  fire  or  the 
grave^  for  else  he  can  eat  no  more  than  one  of  his  healthful  subjects ; 
and  unless  he  hath  an  eye  like  the  sun^  and  a  motion  like  that  of 
a  thought^  and  a  bulk  as  big  as  one  of  the  orbs  of  heaven^  the  plea- 
sures ^of  his  eye  can  be  no  greater  than  to  behold  the  beauty  of 
a  little  prospect  from  a  lull,  or  to  look  upon  the  heap  of  gold  packed 
up  in  a  little  room,  or  to  dote  upon  a  cabinet  of  jewels,  better  than 
which  there  is  no  man  that  sees  at  all  but  sees  every  day.  For,  not 
to  name  the  beauties  and  sparkling  diamonds  of  heaven,  a  man^s,  or 
a  woman's,  or  a  hawk's  eye,  is  more  beauteous  and  exceUent  than  all 
the  jewels  of  his  crown.  And  when  we  remember  that  a  beast,  who 
hath  quicker  senses  than  a  man,  yet  hath  not  so  great  delight  in  the 
fruition  of  any  object,  because  he  wants  understanding  and  the  power 
to  make  reflex  acts  upon  his  perception ;  it  will  fofiow  that  under- 
standing and  knowledge  is  the  greatest  instrument  of  pleasure,  and 
he  that  is  most  knowing  hath  a*  capacity  to  become  happv  which 
a  less  knowing  prince  or  a  rich  person  hath  not;  and  in  tms  only 
a  man's  capacity  is  capable  of  enlargement.  But  then,  although  they 
only  have  power  to  relish  any  pleasure  rightly  who  rightly  under- 
stand the  nature,  and  degrees,  and  essences,  and  ends  of  thin^;  yet 
they  that  do  so  understs^d  also  the  vanity  aitd  the  unsatisfymgness 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  so  that  the  relish,  which  could  not  be 
great  but  in  a  great  understanding,  appears  contemptible,  because  its 
vanity  appears  at  the  same  time;  the  understanding  sees  all,  and 
sees  through  it. 

4.  The  greatest  vanity  of  this  world  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  all 
its  joys  summed  up  together  are  not  big  enough  to  counterpoise  the 
evil  of  one  sharp  disease,  or  to  allay  a  sorrow.  Eor  imagine  a  man 
great  in  his  dominion  as  Cyrus,  rich  as  Solomon,  victorious  as  David, 
beloved  like  Titus,  learned  as  Trismegist,  powerful  as  all  the  Boman 
greatness;  all  this,  and  the  results  of  all  this,  give  him  no  more 
pleasure  in  the  midst  of  a  fever  or  the  tortures  of  the  stone,  than  if 
he  were  only  lord  of  a  little  dish,  and  a  dish-full  of  fountain  water. 
Indeed  the  excellency  of  a  holy  conscience  is  a  comfort  and  a  maga- 
zine of  joy  so  great  that  it  sweetens  the  most  bitter  potion  of  the 
world,  and  makes  tortures  and  death  not  only  tolerable  but  amiable; 
and  therefore  to  part  with  this,  whose  excellency  is  so  great,  for  the 
world,  that  is  of  so  inconsiderable  a  worth  as  not  to  have  in  it  re- 
compense enough  for  the  sorrows  of  a  sharp  disease,  is  a  bargain  fit 
to  be  made  by  none  but  fools  and  madmen.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  Herod  the  great,  and  his  grandchild  A^ppa,  were  sad  in- 
stances of  this  great  truth;  to  every  of  which  it  happened,  that  the 
f^randeur  of  their  fortune,  the  greatness  of  their  possessions,  and  the 
mcrease  of  their  estate,  disappeared  and  expired  like  camphirc),  at 
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their  arrest  by  those  several  sharp  diseases^  which  covered  their 
head  with  cypress^  and  hid  their  crowns  in  an  inglorious  grave. 

For  what  can  all  the  world  minister  to  a  sick  person^  if  it  repre- 
sents all  the  spoils  of  nature,  and  the  choicest  delicacies  of  hmd  and 
sea?  Alas,  ms  appetite  is  lost,  and  to  see  a  pebble-stone  is  more 
pleasing  to  him,  for  he  can  look  upon  that  without  loathing,  but  not 
so  upon  the  most  delicious  fare  that  ever  made  famous  the  Boman 
luxuiy.  Perfumes  make  his  head  ache ;  if  you  load  him  with  jewels, 
you  press  him  with  a  burden  as  troublesome  as  his  giave-stone :  and 
what  pleasure  is  in  all  those  possessions  that  cannot  make  his  pillow 
easy,  nor  tame  the  rebellion  of  a  tumultuous  humour,  nor  restore  the 
use  of  a  withered  hand,  or  straighten  a  crooked  finger  P  Yain  is  the 
hope  of  that  man  whose  soul  rests  upon  vanity  imd  such  unprofit- 
able possessions. 

5.  Suppose  a  man  lord  of  all  this  world,  an  universal  monarch,  as 
some  princes  have  lately  designed;  all  that  cannot  minister  content 
to  him ;  not  that  content  which  a  poor  contemplative  man,  bv  the 
strength  of  christian  philosophy  and  the  support  of  a  very  small  for- 
tune, daily  does  enjoy.  All  his  power  and  greataiess  cannot  command 
the  sea  to  overflow  his  shores,  or  to  stay  from  retiring  to  the  opposite 
strand ;  it  cannot  make  his  children  dutiful  or  wise ;  and  though  the 
world  admired  at  the  greatness  of  Philip  the  second's  fortune,  in  the 
accession  of  Portugal  and  the  East  Indies  to  his  principalities,  yet 
this  could  not  allay  tiie  infelicity  of  his  family,  and  the  unhandsome- 
ness  of  his  condition,  ia  having  a  proud,  and  indiscreet,  and  a  vicious 
young  prince  likely  to  inherit  all  his  greatness.  And  if  nothing  ap- 
pears in  the  face  of  such  a  fortune  to  tell  all  the  world  that  it  is 
spotted  and  imperfect ;  yet  there  is  in  all  conditions  of  the  world 
such  weariness  and  tediousness  of  the  spirits,  that  a  man  is  ever  more 
pleased  with  ho]^  of  going  off  from  the  present,  than  in  dwelling 
upon  that  condition,  which,  it  may  be,  others  admire  and  think 
beauteous,  but  none  knoweth  the  smart  of  it  but  he  that  drank  off 
the  little  pleasure  and  felt  the  ill  relish  of  the  appendage.  How 
many  kings  have  groaned  under  the  burden  of  their  crowns,  and  have 
sunk  down  and  died  P  How  many  have  quitted  their  pompous  cares, 
and  retired  into  private  lives,  there  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  philo- 
sophy and  religion,  which  their  thrones  demed  P 

And  if  we  consider  the  supposition  of  the  text,  the  thing  will 
demonstrate  itself.  For  he  who  can  be  supposed  the  owner  and 
purchaser  of  the  whole  world,  must  either  be  a  king  or  a  private 
person*  A  private  person  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  the  man ; 
for  if  he  be  subject  to  another,  how  can  he  oe  lord  of  the  whole 
world  P  But  if  he  be  a  king,  it  is  certain  that  his  cares  are  greater 
than  any  man's,  his  fears  are  bi^er,  his  evils  mountainous,  the  acci- 
dents that  discompose  him  are  more  frequent,  and  sometimes  intoler- 
able ;  and  of  all  his  great  possessions  he  hath  not  the  greatest  use 
and  benefit ;  but  they  are  lixe  a  great  harvest,  which  more  labourers 
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must  bring  in^  and  more  must  eat  of ;  only  he  is  the  centre  of  all  the 
cares,  and  they  fix  upon  him,  but  the  profits  run  out  to  all  the  lines 
of  the  circle,  to  all  that  are  about  him ;  whose  good  is  therefore  greater 
than  the  good  of  the  prince  because  what  they  enjoy  is  the  purchase  of 
the  prince's  care,  ana  so  they  feed  upon  his  cost ; 

PriTttiuqiie  magis  Tiram  te  rege  beatns*. 

Servants  live  the  best  lives,  for  thdr  care  is  single,  only  how  to 
please  their  lord ;  but  all  the  burden  of  a  troublesome  providence 
and  ministration  makes  the  outside  pompous  and  more  full  of  cere- 
mony, but  iutricates  the  condition  and  disturbs  the  quiet  of  ihe 
great  possessor. 

And  imagine  a  person  as  blest  as  can  be  supposed  upon  the  stock 
of  worldly  interest ;  when  all  his  accounts  are  cast  up,  he  differs 
nothing  from  his  subjects  or  his  servants  but  in  mere  circumstance, 
nothing  of  reality  or  substance.  He  hath  more  to  wait  at  his  table, 
or  persons  of  higher  rank  to  do  the  meanest  offices ;  more  cejremonies 
of  address,  a  fairer  escutcheon,  louder  titles  :  but  can  his  multitude 
of  dishes  make  him  have  a  good  stomach,  or  does  not  satiety  cloy  it  ? 
when  his  high  diet  is  such  that  he  is  not  capable  of  being  feasted', 
and  knows  not  the  frequent  delights  and  oftener  possibilities  a  poor 
man  hath  of  being  refreshed,  while  not  only  his  labour  makes  hunger, 
and  so  makes  his  meat  delicate  (and  then  it  cannot  be  ill  fare,  let  it 
be  what  it  will) ;  but  also  his  provision  is  such  that  every  little  addi- 
tion  is  a  direct  feast  to  him,  while  the  greatest  owner  of  the  world, 
giving  to  himself  the  utmost  of  his  desires,  hath  nothing  left  beyond 
his  ordinary  to  become  the  entertainment  of  his  festival  days,  but 
more  loads  of  the  same  meat^  And  then  let  him  consider  how  much 
of  feUcity  can  this  condition  contribute  to  him,  in  which  he  is  not 
further  gone  beyond  a  person  of  a  little  fortune  in  the  greatness  of 
his  possession,  than  he  is  fallen  short  in  the  pleasures  and  possibility 
of  their  enjoyment. 

And  that  is  a  sad  condition  when,  like  Midas,  all  that  the  man 
touches  shall  turn  to  gold  :  and  his  is  no  better  to  whom  a  perpetual 
full  table,  not  recreated  with  fasting,  not  made  pleasant  with  inter- 
vening scarcity,  ministers  no  more  good  than  a  heap  of  gold  does ; 
that  is,  he  hath  no  benefit  of  it  save  the  beholding  of  it  with  his  eyes. 
Cannot  a  man  quench  his  thirst  as  well  out  of  an  urn  or  chalice  as 
out  of  a  whole  river?  It  is  an  ambitious  thirst,  and  a  pride  of 
draught,  that  had  rather  lay  his  mouth  to  Euphrates  than  to  a  petty 
goblet ;  but  if  he  had  rather,  it  adds  not  so  much  to  his  content  as 
to  his  danger  and  his  vanity ; 


•  [Hot.  Mt  L  8.  Un.  142.]  «  [C£  p.  193  snpr.] 

f  Rara  ▼  olte  ha  tune  chi  sta  sempre  a  taTola. 

[ProT.  Ital.  Gmter.  floril.  etfa.  pol.,  torn.  iL  part  2.  p.  823.] 
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•eofit. 


Plenior  nt  li  qnos  delectet  copia  juato, 
Cum  ripa  Bimul  avulsos  ferat  Aufidus  acer  "• 

For  SO  I  have  heard  of  persons  whom  the  river  hath  swept  away 
together  with  the  turf  they  pressed,  when  they  stooped  to  drown  their 
pride  rather  than  their  thirst. 

6.  But  this  supposition  hath  a  lessening  term.  If  a  man  conld 
be  bom  heir  of  all  the  world,  it  were  something ;  but  no  man  ever 
was  so,  except  Him  only  who  enjoyed  the  least  of  it,  the  Son  of  man, 
that  ^  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.'  But  in  the  supposition  it  is, 
^'  If  a  man  could  gain  the  whole  world,''  which  supposes  labour  and 
sorrow,  trouble  and  expense,  venture  and  hazard,  and  so  much  time 
expired  in  its  acquist  and  purchase,  that,  besides  the  possession  is  not 
secured  to  us  for  a  term  of  life,  so  our  lives  are  almost  expired  before 
we  become  estated  in  our  purchases.  And  indeed  it  is  a  sad  thing 
to  see  an  ambitious  or  a  covetous  person  make  his  life  unplea- 
sant, troublesome,  and  vexatious,  to  grasp  a  power  bigger  than 
himself,  to  fight  for  it  with  infinite  hazards  of  his  life,  so  that  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  he  perishes  in  the  attempt,  and  gets  nothing  at 
all  but  an  untimely  grave,  a  reproachful  memory,  and  an  early  damna- 
tion. But  suppose  he  gets  a  victory,  and  that  the  unhappy  party 
is  put  to  begin  a  new  game;  then  to  see  the  fears,  the  watchfulness, 
the  diligence,  the  laborious  arts  to  secure  a  possession,  lest  the  de- 
sperate party  should  recover  a  desperate  game.  And  suppose  this 
with  a  new  stock  of  labours,  danger,  and  expense,  be  seconded  by  a 
new  success ;  then  to  look  upon  the  new  emergencies,  and  troubles, 
and  discontents  among  his  friends,  about  parting  the  spoil;  the 
envies,  the  jealousies,  the  slanders,  the  underminings,  and  the  per- 
petual inseciurity  of  his  condition :  all  this,  I  say,  is  to  see  a  man  take 
mfinite  pains  to  make  himself  miserable.  But  if  he  will  be  so  un- 
learned as  to  call  this  gallantry  or  a  splendid  f<Hrtune;  vet  by  tliis 
time,  when  he  remembers  he  hath  certainly  spent  much  of  nis  time  in 
trouble,  and  how  long  he  shall  enjoy  this  he  is  still  uncertain ;  he  is 
not  certain  of  a  month ;  and  suppose  it  be  seven  vears,  yet  when 
he  comes  to  die  and  cast  up  his  accounts,  and  shall  find  nothing 
remaining  but  a  sad  remembrance  of  evils  and  troubles  past,  and  ex- 
pectations of  worse,  infinitely  worse,  he  must  acknowledge  himself 
convinced  that  to  gain  all  this  world  is  a  fortune  not  worth  the  labour 
and  the  dangers,  the  fears  and  transportations  of  passions,  though 
the  soul's  loss  be  not  considered  in  the  bargain. 

II.  But  I  told  you  all  this  while  that  this  is  but  a  supposition  still, 
the  putting  of  a  case  or  like  a  fiction  of  law ;  nothing  real.  For  if 
we  consider  in  the  second  place  how  much  every  man  is  likely  to  get 
really,  and  how  much  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  get,  we  shall  find 
the  account  far  shorter  yet,  and  the  purchaise  most  tnfling  and  incon- 
siderable. 

>  [Hor.  sat  I  1.  lin.  M.} 
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1.  For  firsts  the  world  is  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  by  all  its  inhabi- 
iants^  and  the  eame  portion  of  it  by  several  persons  in  their  several 
capacities.  A  prince  enjoys  his  whole  kingdom,  not  as  all  his  people 
enjoys  it,  but  in  the  manner  of  a  prince;  the  snbject  in  the  manner 
of  subjects.  The  prinoe  hath  certain  regalia  beyond  the  rest,  but  the 
feudal  right  of  subjects  does  them  more  emolument,  and  the  regalia 
does  the  piinoe  more  honour ;  and  those  that  hold  the  fees  in  sub- 
ordinate right  transmit  it  also  to  their  tenants,  beneficiaries  and 
dependants,  to  public  uses,  to  charity,  and  hospitality ;  all  which  is  a 
lessening  of  the  lord's  possessions,  and  a  cutting  his  river  into  little 
streams,  not  that  himscQf  alone,  but  that  all  his  relatives,  ma;fr  drink 
and  be  refreshed.  Thus  the  well  where  the  woman  of  Samaria  sate, 
was  Jacob's  wdl,  and  he  drank  of  it ;  but  so  did  his  wives,  and  his 
chilcbren  and  his  cattle.  So  that  what  we  call  ours  is  really  ours  but 
for  our  portion  of  expense  and  use ;  we  have  so  little  of  it  that  our 
servants  have  far  more,  and  that  which  is  ours  is  nothing  but  the 
title,  and  the  care,  and  the  trouble  of  securing  and  dispensing; 
save  only  that  God,  whose  stewards  we  all  are,  wul  call  such  owners 
(as  they  are  pleased  to  call  themselves)  to  strict  accounts  for  their 
disbursements.  And  by  this  account  the  possession  or  dominion  is 
but  a  word,  and  serves  a  fancy,  or  a  passion,  or  a  vice,  but  no  real 
end  of  nature.  It  is  the  use  and  spending  it  that  makes  a  man,  to 
all  real  purposes  of  nature,  to  be  the  owner  of  it;  and  in  this  the 
lord  and  master  hath  but  a  share. 

2.  But  secondly,  consider  how  far  short  of  the  whole  world  tlie 
greatest  prince  that  eyer  reigned  did  come.  Alexander,  that  wept 
because  he  had  no  mote  worlds  to  conquer,  was  in  his  knowledge 
deceived  and  brutish  as  in  his  passion ;  he  over-ran  much  of  Asia, 
but  he  could  never  pass  the  Ganges,  and  never  thrust  his  sword  in 
the  bowels  of  Europe,  and  knew  nothing  of  America.  And  the 
olKovpAvT),  or  the  'whole  world,'  began  to  have  an  appropriate  sense; 
and  was  rather  put  to  the  Soman  greatness  as  an  honourable  appella- 
tive, than  did  signify  that  they  were  lords  of  the  world,  who  never 
went  beyond  Persia,  Egypt,  nor  Britain. 

But  whv  do  I  talk  of  great  things  in  this  question  of  the  exchange 
of  the  soul  for  the  world  ?  Because  it  is  a  real  bargain  which  many 
men  (too  many  God  knows)  do  make,  we  must  consider  it  as  applicable 
to  practice.  Every  man  th^  loses  his  soul  for  the  purchase  of  the 
world,  must  not  look  to  have  the  portion  of  a  king.  How  few  men 
are  princes ;  and  of  those  that  are  not  bom  so,  how  seldom  instances 
are  found  in  story  of  persons  that  by  their  industry  became  so  ?  But 
we  must  come  far  lower  yet.  Thousands  there  are  that  damn  them- 
selves ;  and  yet  their  purchase,  at  long-running,  and  after  a  base  and 
weary  life  spent,  is  but  five  hundred  pounds  a  year :  nay,  it  may  be„ 
they  only  cozen  an  easy  person  out  of  a  good  estate,  and  pay  for  it  at 
an  easy  rate,  which  they  obtain  by  lying,  by  drinking,  hj  flattery,  by 
force;  and  the  gain  is  nothing  but  a  thousand  pound  m  the  whole, 
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or,  it  may  be,  nothing  but  a  convenience.  Nay,  how  many  men 
hazard  their  salvation  for  an  acre  of  ground,  for  twenty  pound,  to 
please  a  master,  to  get  a  smile  and  a  kind  usage  from  a  superior  ? 
These  men  get  but  little,  though  they  did  not  give  so  much  for  it : 
so  little,  that  Epictetus*  thought  the  purchase  dear  enough  tiiough 
you  paid  nothing  for  it  but  flattery  and  observance :  Ov  irap€Kkri$ij9 
i<l>*  iarCaa-Cv  vivos  ;  ov  yhp  (b<aKas  rf  koXovvti  Saov  TrooXcircu  ri 
bcXirvov  ivaCvov  5'  airb  7ra)\ci,  BepavcCas  TrcoXct.  Observance  was 
the  price  of  his  meal ;  and  he^  paid  too  dear  for  one  that  gave  his 
birthright  for  it,  but  he  that  exchanges  his  soul  for  it  knows  not  the 
vanity  of  his  purchase  nor  the  value  of  his  loss.  He  that  gains  the 
purchase  and  spoil  of  a  kingdom,  hath  got  that  which  to  all  that  are 
placed  in  heaven,  or  to  a  man  that  were  seated  in  the  paths  of  the 
sun,  seems  but  like  a  spot  in  an  eye,  or  a  mathematical  point,  so  with- 
out vastness  that  it  seems  to  be  without  dimensions :  but  he  whose 
purchase  is  but  his  neighbour's  field  or  a  few  unjust  acres,  hath  got 
that  which  is  inconsiderable  below  the  notice  and  description  of  the 
map;  for  by  such  hieroglyphical  representments  Socrates °  chid  the 
vanity  of  a  proud  Athenian. 

3.  Although  these  premises  may  suffice  to  shew  that  the  supposed 

Eurchase  is  but  vain,  and  that  all  which  men  use  really  to  obtain  is 
»s  than  trifles ;  yet  even  the  possession  of  it,  whatsoever  it  be,  is 
not  mere  and  unmixed,  but  allayed  with  sorrow  and  uneasiness ;  the 
gain  hath  but  enlarged  our  appetite,  and,  like  a  draught  to  an  hydro- 
pic person,  hath  enraged  his  thirst ;  and  still  that  which  he  hath  not, 
IS  inJGnitely  bigger  than  what  he  hath,  since  the  first  enlargement  of 
his  purchase  was  not  to  satisfy  necessity,  but  his  passion,  bis  lust  or 
his  avarice,  his  pride  or  his  revenge.  These  things  cease  not  by  their 
fuel ;  but  their  flames  grow  bigger,  and  the  capacities  are  stretched, 
and  they  want  more  ihxa  they  did  at  first.  For  who  wants  most,  he 
that  wants  five  pound,  or  he  that  wants  five  thousand  ?  And  sup- 
posing a  man  naturally  supported  and  provided  for,  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  nature  there  is  no  difference  but  that  the  poor  hath  enough 
to  fill  his  belly,  and  the  rich  man  can  never  have  enough  to  fill  liis 
eye.  The  poor  man's  wants  are  no  greater  than  what  may  be  sup- 
plied by  charity;  and  the  rich  man's  wants  are  so  big  that  none  but 
princes  can  relieve  them ;  and  they  are  left  to  all  the  temptations  of 
great  vices  and  huge  cares  to  make  their  reparations. 

Biyes  eget  gemmii,  Cereali  mupere  pAuper ; 

Sed  cam  egeant  ambo^  pauper  egens  minus  est'. 

If  the  greatness  of  the  world's  possessions  produce  such  fruits, 
vexation,  and  care,  and  want ;  the  ambitious  requuring  of  great  estates 
is  but  like  the  selling  of  a  fountain  to  buy  a  fever,  a  parting  with 
content  to  buy  necessity,  and  the  purchase  of  an  unhandsome  con- 
dition at  the  price  of  infelicity. 

*  [Enchir.,  gap*  xzxil  p.  17.]  <  F^lian.  yar.  hist  liL  28.] 

*  [Gen.  XXV.  S3.]  *  [Auson.  cp.  oxxxiy.] 
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4.  He  that  enjoys  a  great  portion  of  this  world  hath  most  com- 
monly the  allay  of  some  great  cross,  which  although  sometimes  God 
designs  in  mercy,  to  wean  his  affections  from  the  world,  and  for  the 
abstracting  them  from  sordid  adherencies  and  cohabitation,  to  make 
his  eyes  like  stars,  to  fix  them  in  the  orbs  of  heaven  and  the  regions 
of  felicity,  yet  they  are  an  inseparable  appendant  and  condition  of 
humanity.  Solomon^  observed  the  vamfy  of  some  persons,  that 
heaped  up  great  riches  for  their  heirs,  and  yet  *  knew  not  whether  a 
wise  man  or  a  fool  should  possess  them;  this  is  a  great  evil  under 
the  sun/  And  if  we  observed  the  great  crosses  many  times  6od 
permits  in  great  families,  as  discontent  in  marriages,  artificial  or 
natural  bastardies,  a  society  of  man  and  wife  like  the  conjunction  of 
two  politics,  full  of  state  and  ceremony  and  design,  but  empW  of 
those  sweet  caresses  and  natural  hearty  complications  and  endear- 
ments usual  in  meaner  and  innocent  persons ;  the  perpetual  sickness, 
fulness  of  diet,  fear  of  dying,  the  abuse  of  flatterers,  the  trouble  and 
noise  of  company,  the  tedious  officiousness  of  impertinent  and  cere- 
monious visits,  the  declension  of  estate,  the  sadness  of  spirit,  the 
notoriousness  of  those  dishonours  which  the  meanness  of  lower  per- 
sons conceals,  but  their  eminency  makes  as  visible  as  the  spots  in  the 
moon^s  face ;  we  shall  find  him  to  be  most  happy  that  hath  most  of 
wisdom  and  least  of  the  world,  because  he  only  bath  the  least  danger 
and  the  most  security. 

5.  And  lastly,  his  soul  so  gets  nothing  that  wins  all  this  world  if 
he  loses  his  soul,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  that  gets  the  one  there^ 
fore  shall  lose  the  other ;  for  to  a  great  and  opulent  fortune  sin  is  so 
adherent  and  insinuating,  that  it  comes  to  him  in  the  nature  of  civi- 
lity. It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  great  personage  undertake  an  action 
passionately  and  upon  great  interest ;  and  let  him  manage  it  as  indis- 
creetly, let  the  whole  design  be  unjust,  let  it  be  acted  with  all  the 
malice  and  impotency  in  the  world,  he  shall  have  enough  to  tell  him 
that  he  proceeds  wisely  enough,  to  be  servants  of  his  interest  and 
promoters  of  his  sin,  instruments  of  his  malice  and  actors  of  revenge; 
but  which  of  all  his  relatives  shall  dare  to  tell  him  of  his  indiscretion, 
of  his  rage,  and  of  his  folly  P  He  had  need  be  a  bold  man  and  a 
severe  person  that  shall  tell  him  of  his  danger,  and  that  he  is  in  a 
direct  progress  towards  hell.  And  indeed  such  personages  have  been 
so  lonff  nourished  up  in  softness,  flattery,  and  effeminacy,  that  too 
often  themselves  are  impatient  of  a  monitor,  and  think  the  charity 
and  duty  of  a  modest  reprehension  to  be  a  rudeness  and  incivility. 
That  prince  is  a  wise  man  that  loves  to  have  it  otherwise ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  a  strange  civility  and  dutifulness  in  friends  and  relatives 
to  suffer  him  to  go  to  hell  uncontrolled,  rather  than  to  seem  unman- 
nerly towards  a  great  sinner.  But  certainly  this  is  none  of  the  least 
infelicities  of  them  who  are  lords  of  the  world,  and  masters  of  great 
possessions. 

•  [Vid.  Ecclei.  ii.  19.] 
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I  omit  to  speak  of  the  habitual  intemperance  which  is  too  com- 
monly annexed  to  festiyal  and  delicions  tables^  where  there  is  no 
other  measure  or  restraint  npon  the  appetite  but  its  fulness  and 
satiety^  and  when  it  cannot  or  dare  not  eat  more.  Oftentimes  it 
happens  that  the  intemperance  of  a  poor  taUe  is  more  tenmerate  and 
hath  less  of  loxory  in  it  than  the  temperance  of  a  rich.  To  this  are 
consequent  all  the  evil  accidents  and  effects  of  fulness;  pride,  lust, 
wantonness,  softnesses  of  disposition  and  dissolution  of  manners,  huge 
talking,  imperiousness,  despite  and  contempt  of  poor  persons ;  and 
at  the  best  it  is  a  great  temptation  for  a  man  to  have  in  his  power 
whatsoever  he  can  have  in  his  sensual  desires.  Who  then  shall  check 
his  voracitjr,  or  cahn  his  revenge,  or  allay  his  pride,  or  mortify  his 
lust,  or  humble  his  spirit?  It  is  like  as  when  a  lustful  young  and 
tempted  person  lives  perpetually  with  his  amorous  and  dehcious  mis- 
tress :  if  he  scapes  burning  that  is  inflamed  from  within  and  set  on 
fire  from  without,  it  is  a  greater  miracle  than  the  escaping  from  the 
flames  of  the  furnace  by  the  three  children  of  the  captivity.  And 
just  such  a  thing  is  the  possession  of  the  world ;  it  furnishes  us  with 
abilities  to  sin  and  opportunities  of  ruin,  and  it  makes  us  to  dwell 
with  poisons,  and  dangers,  and  enemies. 

And  although  the  grace  of  God  is  sui&cient  to  great  personages 
and  masters  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  young  man  to 
be  tied  upon  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  fastened  by  the  arms  and  band  of 
a  courtesan,  and  tempted  wantonly,  and  yet  to  escape  the  danger 
and  the  crime,  and  to  triumph  gloriously,  for  so  St.  Hierome^  reports 
of  a  son  of  the  king  of  Nicomedia;  and  riches  and  a  free  fortune 
are  desired  by  6oa  to  be  a  mercy,  and  an  opportunity  of  doing 
noble  things,  and  excellent  charity,  and  exact  justice,  and  to  protect 
innocence,  and  to  defend  oppressed  people :  yet  it  is  a  mercy  mixed 
with  much  danger;  yea,  it  is  like  the  present  of  a  whole  vintage  to 
a  man  in  a  hectic  fever;  he  will  be  shrewdly  tempted  to  drink  of 
it,  and  if  he  does,  he  is  inflamed,  and  may  chance  to  die  with  the 
kindness.  Happy  are  those  persons  who  use  the  world,  and  abuse 
it  not ;  who  possess  a  part  of  it,  and  love  it  for  no  other  ends  but 
for  necessities  of  nature,  and  conveniences  of  person,  and  dischai^  of 
all  their  duty  and  the  oflSces  of  religion,  ana  charity  to  Christ  and 
all  Chrjsf  s  members.  But  since  he  that  hath  all  the  world  cannot 
command  nature  to  do  him  one  office  extraordinary,  and  enjoys  the 
best  part  but  in  common  with  the  poorest  man  in  the  world,  and  can 
use  no  more  of  it  but  according  to  a  limited  and  a  very  narrow  capa- 
city; and  whatsoever  he  can  use  or  possess  cannot  outweigh  the 
present  pressure  of  a  sharp  disease,  nor  can  it  at  all  give  him  con- 
tent, without  which  there  can  be  nothing  of  felicity ;  since  a  prince, 
in  the  matter  of  using  the  world,  differs  nothing  from  his  objects 


'  [In  Tito  S.  Pauli,  torn.  It.  part  2.  ooL  69.-*Idcm  mcmont  Nioeph.  H.  £•  vii.  IS.] 
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but  in  mere  accidents'  and  circumstances^  and  yet  these  very  many 
trifling  dififerences  are  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  so  much  htbour  and 
care,  so  great  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  that  the  possession  will 
not  pay  tiius  much  of  the  price;  and  after  all  this  the  man  may  die 
two  hours  after  he  hath  made  his  troublesome  and  expensive  pur- 
chase, and  is  certain  not  to  enjoy  it  long ;  add  to  this  last,  that  most 
men  get  so  little  of  the  world  that  it  is  altogether  of  a  trifling  and 
inconsiderable  interest;  that  they  who  have  the  most  of  this  world 
have  the  most  of  that  but  in  tide  and  in  supreme  rights  and  reserved 
privileges,  the  real  use  descending  upon  others  to  more  substantial 
purposes;  that  the  possession  of  this  trifle  is  mixed  with  sorrow 
upon  other  accidents,  and  is  aUayed  with  fear;  and  that  the  great- 
ness of  men's  possessions  increases  their  thirst,  and  enlarges  their 
wants  by  swelling  their  capacity,  and,  above  all,  is  of  so  great  danger 
to  a  man's  virtue  that  a  great  fortune  and  a  verv  great  virtue  are  not 
alwavs  observed  to  grow  together;  he  that  observes  all  this,  and 
much  more  he  may  observe,  will  see  that  he  that  gains  the  whole 
world  hath  made  no  such  great  bargain  of  it,  although  he  had  it  for 
nothing  but  the  necessary  unavoidable  troubles  in  getting  it.  But 
how  great  a  folly  is  it  to  buy  so  great  a  trouble,  so  great  a  vanity, 
with  the  loss  of  our  precious  souls,  remains  to  be  considered  in  the 
following  parts  of  the  text. 


SERMON  XIX. 

PABT  n. 

*'  And  lose  his  own  soul  f  or,  "What  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul  ?" — ^And  now  the  question  is  finally  stated,  and 
the  dispute  is  concerning  the  sum  of  afiiairs, 

—  De  morte  hominis  nulla  est  cunctatio  longa\ 

And  therefore  when  the  soul  is  at  stake,  not  for  its  temporal  but 
for  its  eternal  interest,  it  is  not  good  to  be  hasty  in  determining 
without  taking  iust  measures  of  the  exchange.  Solomon  had  the 
good  things  of  the  world  actually  in  possession,  and  he  tried  them  at 
the  touchstone  of  prudence  and  natural  value,  and  found  them  allayed 
with  vanity  and  imperfection ;  and  we  that  see  them  '  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,'  and  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  the  Spirit^ 
find  them  not  only  light  and  unprofitable,  but  pungent  and  dolorous. 
But  now  we  are  to  consider  what  it  is  that  men  part  with  and  lose, 
when  with  passion  and  impotency  they  get  the  world ;  and  that  will 
present  the  bargain  to  be  an  huge  infelicity.    And  tins  I  observe  to 

ff  [*accedente'  in  fint  ed.]  1^  [Yid.  Jut.  vL  221.] 
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be  intimated  in  the  word,  'lose/  Eor  he  that  gives  gold  for  cloth 
or  precious  stones  for  breads  serves  his  needs  of  nature  and  loses 
nothing  by  it ;  and  the  merchant  that  found  a  pearl  of  great  price 
and  sold  all  that  he  had  to  make  the  purchase  of  it^^  made  a  good 
venture ;  he  was  no  loser:  but  here  the  case  is  otherwise;  when  a 
man  gains  the  whole  world  and  his  soul  goes  in  the  exchange,  he 
hath  not  done  like  a  merchant  but  like  a  child  or  prodigal ;  he  hath 
given  himself  away>  he  hath  lost  all  that  can  distinguish  him  from  a 
slave  or  a  miserable  person,  he  loses  his  soul  in  the  exchange.  For 
the  soul  of  a  man  all  the  world  cannot  be  a  just  price ;  a  man  may 
lose  it  or  throw  it  away,  but  he  can  never  make  a  good  exchange 
when  he  parts  with  this  jewel :  and  therefore  our  messed  Saviour 
rarely  well  expresses  it  by  Cwiovv,  which  is  fully  opposed  to  tcipbos, 
'gain  /  it  is  such  an  ill  market  a  man  makes  as  if  he  should  pro- 
claim his  riches  and  goods  vendible  for  a  garland  of  thistles  dedced 
and  trimmed  up  with  the  stinking  poppy. 

But  we  shall  better  understand  the  nature  of  this  bargain  if  we 
consider  the  soul  that  is  exchanged ;  what  it  is  in  itself,  in  order,  not 
of  nature,  but  to  felicity  and  the  capacities  of  joy ;  secondlv,  what 
price  the  Son  of  God  paid  for  it ;  and,  thirdly,  what  it  is  to  lose  it ; 
that  is,  what  miseries  and  tortures  are  signified  by  losing  a  soul''. 

1.  First,  if  we  consider  what  the  soul  is  in  its  own  capacity  to 
happiness,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  an  excellency  greater  than  the  sun, 
of  an  angeUcal  substance,  sister  to  a  cherubin,  an  image  of  the  Divinity, 
and  the  great  argument  of  that  mercy  whereby  Qt)d  did  distinguish 
us  from  the  lower  form  of  beasts,  and  trees,  and  minerals. 

For  so  it  was  the  scripture  aiEbrms,  that  "  God  made  man  after  His 
own  image,''  that  is,  secundum  illam  imoffinem  et  ideam  quam  concejait 
ij3se^;  not  according  to  the  likeness  of  any  of  those  creatures  which 
were  pre-existent  to  man's  production,  not  according  to  any  of  those 
images  or  ideas  whereby  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but 
by  a  new  form  to  distinguish  him  from  aU  other  substances;  He 
made  him  by  a  new  idea  of  His  own,  by  an  uncreated  exemplar. 
And*  besides  that  this  was  a  donation  of  intelligent  faculties  sucn  as 
we  understand  to  be  perfect  and  essential,  or  rather  the  essence  of 
God,  it  was  also  a  designation  of  him  to  a  glorious  immortality,  and 
a  communication  of  the  rays  and  refiections  of  His  own  essential 
felicities. 

But  the  soul  is  all  that  whereby  we  may  be,  and  without  which 
we  cannot  be,  happy.  It  is  not  the  eye  that  sees  the  beauties  of 
the  heaven,  nor  the  ear  that  hears  the  sweetnesses  of  music,  or  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  prosperous  accident,  but  the  soul  that  perceives  all 
the  relishes  of  sensual  and  intellectual  perfections;   and  the  more 

'  [Matt  xiii.  45.]  in  Gen.   L  26..opp.  torn.  i.  p.  11,  foL 

k  ['a  man's  soul'  in  first  ed.]  Lugd.  1660.] 

*  [Ita  uonnulli  Becundum  Malrend. 
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noble  and  excellent  the  soul  is,  the  greater  and  more  sayouiy  are  its 
perceptions.  And  if  a  child  beholds  the  rich  ermine,  or  the  diamonds 
of  a  starry  night,  or  the  order  of  the  world,  or  hears  the  discourses  of 
an  apostle ;  because  he  makes  no  reflex  acts  upon  himself,  and  sees 
not  that  he  sees,  he  can  have  but  the  pleasure  of  a  fool  or  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  a  mule.  But  although  the  reflection  of  its  own  acts  be 
a  rare  instrument  of  pleasure  or  pain  respectively,  yet  the  soul's  ex- 
cellency is  upon  the  same  reason  not  perceived  by  us,  by  which  the 
sapidness  of  pleasant  things  of  nature  are  not  understood  by  a  child ; 
even  because  the  soul  cannot  reflect  far  enough.  For  as  the  sun> 
which  is  the  fountain  of  li^ht  and  heat,  makes  violent  and  direct 
emission  of  his  rays  from  himself,  but  reflects  them  no  furth^  than 
to  the  bottom  of  a  cloud,  or  the  lowest  imaginary  circle  of  the  middle 
region,  and  therefore  receives  not  a  duplicate^  of  his  own  heat :  so  is 
the  soul  of  man ;  it  reflects  upon  its  own  inferior  actions  of  particular 
sense  or  general  understanding ;  but  because  it  knows  little  of  its 
own  nature,  the  manners  of  volition,  the  immediate  instruments  of 
understanding,  the  way  how  it  comes  to  meditate ;  and  cannot  discern 
how  a  sudden  thought  arrives,  or  the  solution  of  a  doubt  not  depend- 
ing upon  preceding  premises ;  therefore  above  half  its  pleasures  are 
abated,  and  its  own  worth  less  understood.  And  possibly  it  is  the 
better  it  is  so :  if  the  elephant  knew  his  strength  or  the  horse  the 
vigorousness  of  his  own  spirit,  they  would  be  as  rebellious  against 
their  rulers  as  unreasonable  men  against  government;  nay,  the  angels 
themselves,  because  their  light  reflected  home  to  their  orbs  and  they 
understood  all  the  secrets  of  their  own  perfection,  they  grew  ver- 
tiginous and  fell  from  the  battlements  of  heaven.  But  the  excellency 
of  a  human  soul  shall  then  be  truly  understood,  when  the  reflection 
will  make  no  distraction  of  our  faculties,  nor  enkindle  any  irregular 
fires ;  when  we  may  understand  ourselves  without  danger. 

In  the  mean  tms  consideration  is  gone  high  enough,  when  we 
:under8tand  the  soul  of  a  man  to  be  so  excellently  perfect,  that  we 
cannot  understand  how  excellently  perfect  it  is ;  that  being  the  best 
way  of  expressing  our  conceptions  of  God  himself.  And  therefore 
I  shall  not  need  by  distinct  discourses  to  represent  that  the  will  of 
man  is  the  last  resort  and  sanctuary  of  true  pleasure,  which  in  its 
formaUty  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  conformity  of  possession  or  of 
being  to  the  will ;  that  the  understanding,  being  the  channel  and 
conveyance  of  the  noblest  perceptions,  feeds  upon  pleasures  in  all  its 
proportionate  acts,  and  unless  it  be  disturbed  by  intervening  sins  and 
remembrances  derived  hence,  keeps  a  perpetual  festival ;  that  the 
passions  are  every  of  them  fitted  with  an  object  in  which  they  rest  as 
m  their  centre;  that  they  have  such  delight  in  these  their  proper 
objects  that  too  often  they  venture  a  damnation  rather  than  quit  their 
interest  and  possession.  But  yet  from  these  considerations  it  would 
follow  that  to  lose  a  soul,  which  is  designed  to  be  an  inmiense  sea  of 

^  [<  receives  a  duplicate '  in  first  ed.] 
IV.  O  O 
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pleasures  even  in  its  natural  capacities^  is  to  lose  all  that  whereby  a 
man  can  possibly  be^  or  be  supposed^  happy.  And  so  mnch  the 
rather  is  this  understood  to  be  an  insupportable  calamity,  because 
losing  a  soul  in  this  sense  is  not  a  mere  privation  of  those  feUcities 
of  which  a  soul  is  naturally  designed  to  be  a  partaker,  but  it  is 
an  investing  it  with  contrary  objects,  and  cross  effects,  and  dolorous 
perceptions:  for  the  will,  if  it  misses  its  desires,  is  afi9icted;  and 
the  understanding,  when  it  ceases  to  be  ennobled  with  excellent 
things,  is  made  ignorant  as  a  swine,  dull  as  the  foot  of  a  rock; 
and  the  affections  are  in  the  destitution  of  their  perfective  actions 
made  tumultuous,  vexed  and  discomposed  to  the  height  of  rage 
and  violence.  But  this  is  but  the  dpx^  dtb(v<av\  'the  beginning 
of  those  throes,'  which  end  not  but  in  eternal  infelicity. 

2.  Secondly,  if  we  consider  the  price  that  the  Son  of  God  paid  for 
the  redemption  of  a  soul,  we  shall  oetter  estimate  of  it  than  from  the 
weak  discourses  of  our  imperfect  and  unlearned  philosophy:  not 
the  spoil  of  rich  provinces,  not  the  estimate  of  kingdoms,  not  the 
price  of  Cleopatra  s  draught^,  not  any  thing  that  was  corruptible  or 
perishing;  for  that  which  could  not  one  minute  retard  the  term  of 
its  own  natural  dissolution  could  not  be  a  price  for  the  redemption 
of  one  perishing  soul.  And  if  we  list  but  to  remember,  and  then 
consider,  that  a  miserable,  lost,  and  accursed  soul,  does  so  infinitely 
undervalue  and  disrelish  all  the  goods  and  riches  that  this  world 
dotes  on  that  he  hath  no  more  gust  in  them  or  pleasure  than  the 
fox  hath  in  eating  a  turf  i ;  that  if  he  could  be  imagined  to  be  the 
lord  of  ten  thousand  worlds,  he  would  give  them  all  for  any  shadow 
of  hope  of  a  possibility  of  returning  to  life  again ;  that  Dives  in  hell 
would  have  willingly  gone  on  embassy  to  his  father's  house,  that  he 
might  have  been  quit  a  little  from  his  flames,  and  on  that  condition 
would  have  given  Lazarus  the  fee-simple  of  b1\  his  temporal  posses- 
sions, though  he  had  once  denied  to  relieve  him  with  the  super- 
fluities of  his  table ;  we  shall  soon  confess  that  a  moment  of  time  is 
no  good  exchange  for  an  eternity  of  duration ;  and  a  light  unprofit- 
able possession  is  not  to  be  put  m  the  balance  against  a  soul,  which 
is  the  glory  of  the  creation;  a  soul,  with  whom  God  had  made 
a  contract,  and  contracted  excellent  relations,  it  being  one  of  God's 
appellatives,  that  He  is  'the  Lover  of  souls*.' 

When  God  made  a  soul,  it  was  only,  Faciamus  hominem  ad  imagi^ 
nem  nostram  ;  He  spake  the  word,  and  it  was  done.  But  when  mau 
had  lost  this  soul  which  the  Spirit  of  God  breathed  in  him,  it  was 
not  so  soon  recovered.  It  is  like  the  resurrection,  which  hath 
troubled  the  faith  of  many,  who  are  more  apt  to  believe  that  God 
made  a  man  from  nothing,  than  that  He  can  return  a  man  from  dust 
and  corruption.  But  for  tliis  resurrection  of  the  soul,  for  the  reim- 
placiug'the  divine  image,  for  tlie  rescuing  it  from  the  devil's  power, 
for  the  re-entitling  it  to  the  kingdoms  of  grace  and  glory,  God  did 
^  [Matt.  xxiv.  8.]    »  [Plin.  N.  H.  ix.  68.]     1  [cf.  192  above.]     »  [Wisd.  xi.  26.] 
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a  greater  work  than  the  creation ;  He  was  fain  to  contract  divinity 
to  a  span^,  to  send  a  Person  to  die  for  us  who  of  Himself  coold  not 
die,  and  was  constrained  to  use  rare  and  mysterious  arts  to  make 
Him  capable  of  dying;  He  prepared  a  Person  instrumental  to  His 
purpose,  by  sending  His  Son  firom  His  own  bosom,  a  Person  both 
God  and  man,  an  enigma  to  all  nations  and  to  all  sciences;  one  that 
ruled  over  all  the  angels,  that  walked  upon  the  pavements  of  heaven, 
whose  feet  were  clothed  with  stars,  whose  eyes  were  brighter  than 
the  sun,  whose  voice  is  louder  than  thunder,  whose  understanding  is 
larger  than  that  infinite  space  which  we  imagine  in  the  uncircum- 
scribed  distance  beyond  the  first  orb  of  heaven;  a  Person  to  whom 
felicity  was  as  essential  as  life  to  God :  this  was  the  only  Person  that 
was  designed  in  the  eternal  decrees  of  the  divine  predestination  to 

giy  the  price  of  a  soul,  to  ransom  us  from  death.  Less  than  this 
erson  could  not  do  it ;  for  although  a  soul  in  its  essence  is  finite, 
yet  there  were  many  infinites  which  were  incident  and  annexed  to  the 
condition  of  lost  souls;  for  all  which  because  provision  was  to  be 
made,  nothing  less  than  an  infinite  excellence  could  satisfy  for  a  soul 
who  was  lost  to  infinite  and  eternal  ages,  who  was  to  be  amicted  with 
insupportable  and  indetermined,  that  is,  next  to  infinite,  pains;  who 
was  to  bear  the  load  of  an  infinite  anger  firom  the  provocation  of  an 
eternal  God.  And  yet  if  it  be  possible  that  infinite  can  receive  de- 
grees, this  is  but  one  half  of  the  abyss,  and  I  think  the  lesser.  For 
that  this  Person,  who  was  God  eternal,  should  be  lessened  in  all  His 
appearances  to  a  span',  to  the  little  dimensions  of  a  man;  and  that 
He  should  really  become  very  contemptibly  little,  although  at  the 
same  time  He  was  infinitely  and  unalterably  great;  that  is,  essential, 
natural,  and  necessary  felicity,  should  turn  into  an  intolerable,  vio- 
lent, and  immense  calamity  to  His  person;  that  this  ^reat  Grod 
should  not  be  admitted  to  pay  the  price  of  our  redemption  unless 
He  would  suffer  that  homd  misery  which  that  lost  soul  should 
suffer;  as  it  represents  the  glories  of  His  goodness  who  used  such 
rare  and  admirable  instruments  in  actuating  the  designs  of  His 
mercy,  so  it  shews  our  condition  to  have  been  very  desperate,  and 
our  loss  invaluable. 

A  soul  in  God's  account  is  valued  at  the  price  of  the  blood,  and 
shame,  and  tortures  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  yet  we  throw  it  away 
for  the  exchange  of  sins  that  a  man  naturally  b  ashamed  to  own ;  we 
lose  it  for  the  pleasure,  the  sottish  beastly  pleasure  of  a  night.  I 
need  not  say,  we  lose  our  soul  to  save  our  lives;  for  though  that 
was  our  blessed  Saviour's  instance ""  of  the  great  unreasonableness  of 
men,  who  by  '  saving  their  Uves,  lose  them,'  that  is,  in  the  great  ac- 
count of  doomsday ;  though  this,  I  say,  be  extremely  unreasonable, 
yet  there  is  something  to  oe  pretended  in  the  bargain;  nothing  to 
excuse  him  with  God,  but  something  in  the  accounts  of  timorous 
men;  but  to  lose  our  souls  with  swearing,  that  unprofitable,  dis- 

*  let  llymn  on  the  AnouncUtaou,  vol.  viL  pi  669.]  "  [Matt  ztL  25.] 
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honourable^  and  unpleasant  vice;  to  lose  jout  sonls  with  disobedi- 
ence or  rebellion^  a  rice  that  brings  a  curse  and  danger  all  the  way 
in  this  life;  to  lose  our  souls  with  drunkenness^  a  vice  which  is  pain- 
ful and  sickly  in  the  very  acting  it,  which  hastens  our  damnation  by 
shortening  our  lives ;  are  instances  fit  to  be  put  in  the  stories  of 
fools  and  madmen.  And  all  vice  is  a  degree  oi  the  same  unreason- 
ableness; the  most  splendid  temptation  being  nothing  but  a  pretty 
well-weaved  fallaey,  a  mere  trick,  a  sophism,  and  a  cheating  and 
abusing  the  understanding.  But  that  which  I  consider  here  is,  that 
it  is  an  affirimt  and  contradiction  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  we 
should  so  slight  and  undervalue  a  soul,  in  which  our  interest  is  so 
concerned ;  a  soul,  which  He  who  made  it,  and  who  delighted  not  to 
see  it  lost,  did  account  a  fit  purchase  to  be  made  by  the  exchange  of 
His  Son,  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  To  which  also  I  add  this  addi- 
tional account,  that  a  soul  is  so  greatly  valued  bv  God  that  we  are 
not  to  venture  the  loss  of  it  to  save  all  the  world.  For  therefore 
whosoev^  should  commit  a  sin,  to  save  kingdoms  from  perishing ; 
or  if  the  case  should  be  put  that  all  the  good  men  and  good  causes 
and  good  things  in  this  world  were  to  be  destroyed  by  tyranny,  and 
it  were  in  oxa  power  by  peijury  to  save  all  these;  that  doing  this 
sin  would  be  so  fieur  from  hallowing  the  crime,  that  it  were  to  offer  to 
God  a  sacrifice  of  what  He  most  hates,  and  to  serve  Him  with  swine's 
blood';  and  the  rescuing  all  these  from  a  tyrant,  or  a  hangman, 
could  not  be  pleasing  to  God  upon  those  terms,  because  a  soul  is 
lost  b^  it,  which  is  in  itself  a  greater  loss  and  misery  than  all  the 
evils  m  tihe  world  put  together  can  outbalance,  and  a  loss  of  that 
thing  for  which  Christ  gave  His  blood  a  price.  Persecutions  and 
temporal  death  in  holy  men  and  in  a  just  cause,  are  but  seeming 
evils,  and  therefore  not  to  be  bought  off  with  the  loss  of  a  souH 
which  is  a  real  but  an  intolerable  calamity.  And  if  God  for  His 
own  sake  would  not  have  all  the  world  saved  by  sin,  that  is,  by  the 
hazarding  of  a  soul,  we  should  do  well  for  our  own  sakes  not  to  lose 
a  soul  for  trifles,  for  things  that  make  us  here  to  be  miserable,  and 
even  here  also  to  be  ashamed. 

3.  But  it  may  be  some  natures  or  some  understandings  care  not 
for  all  this  j  therefore  I  proceed  to  the  third  and  most  material  con- 
sideration as  to  us,  and  1  consider  what  it  is  to  lose  a  soul.  Which 
Hierocles"*  thus  explicates,  *Q.9  oUv  re  i^aviri^  avclq,  Oavirov  fioC* 
pas  ti€TaXax€w,  ov  rfj  €ls  rb  fxii  €tvcu  lKpia-€i,  &KXh  r^  tov  €?  etvai 
iLTTOTmaaci,  'an  immortal  substance  can  die,  not  by  ceasing  to  be,  but 
by  losing  all  being  well,'  by  becoming  miserable.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, when  our  blessed  Saviour  gave  us  caution  that  we  should 
'  not  fear  them  that  can  kill  the  body'  only,  but '  fear  Him,'  He  says 
not,  that  can  kill  the  soul,  but  rbv  bwa^ievov  koI  yjfvx^v  koI  <ra>fia 
iiroXia-ou  iv  y^iwg, '  Him  that  is  able  to  destroy  the  body  and  soul  in 
hell";'  which  word  signifieth  not  'death,'  but  'tortures.'  For  some 
>  [Is.  IxvL  3.]  »  [In  Pythag.  p.  16.]  n  [Matt  x.  28.] 
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have  chosen  death  for  sanctuary^  and  fled  to  it  to  avoid  intolerable 
shame,  to  give  a  period  to  the  sense  of  a  sharp  grief,  or  to  cure  the 
earthquakes  of  fear ;  and  the  damned  perishing  souls  shall  wish  for 
death  with  a  desire  impatient  as  their  calamity;  but  this  shall  be 
denied  them,  because  death  were  a  deliverance,  a  mercy,  and  a  plea- 
•  sure,  of  which  these  miserable  persons  must  despair  for  ever. 

I  shall  not  need  to  represent  to  your  considerations  those  ex- 
pressions of  scripture  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  set  down  to  re- 
present to  our  capacities  the  greatness  of  this  perishing,  choosing 
such  circumstances  of  character  as  were  then  usual  in  the  world, 
and  which  are  dreadful  to  our  understanding  as  any  thing;  'hell- 
fire,'  is  the  common  expression;  for  the  eastern  nations  accounted 
burnings  the  greatest  of  their  miserable  punishments,  and  burning 
malefactors  was  frequent.  '  Brimstone  and  fire,'  so  St.  John®  calls 
the  state  of  punishment,  'prepared  for  the  devil  and  all  his  servants'* :' 
he  added  the  circumstance  of  brimstone,  for  by  this  time  the  devil 
had  taught  the  world  more  ingenious  pains,  and  himself  was  newly 
escaped  out  of  boiling  oil^  and  brimstone,  and  such  bituminous 
matter;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  knew  right  well  the  worst  expression 
was  not  bad  enough.  2k6tos  i^tartpov,  so  our  blessed  Saviour' 
calls  it,  'the  outer  darkness;'  that  is,  not  only  an  abjection  from 
the  beatific  regions  where  God  and  His  angels  and  His  saints  dwell 
for  ever;  but  then  there  is  a  positive  state  of  misery  expressed  by 
darkness,  CH^ov  ckStovs,  as  two  apostles,  St.  Peter*  and  St.  Jude*, 
call  it,  'the'  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.'  In  which  although 
it  is  certain  that  Gk>d,  whose  justice  there  rules,  will  inflict  but 
just  so  much  as  our  sins  deserve,  and  not  superadd  degrees  of  un- 
deserved misery,  as  He  does  to  the  saints  of  glory,  (for  God  gives  to 
blessed  souls  in  heaven  more,  infinitely  more,  than  all  thenr  good 
works  could  possibly  deserve;  and  therefore  their  glory  is  infinitely 
bigger  glory  than  the  pains  of  hell  are  great  pains;)  yet  because 
God's  justice  in  hell  roles  alone,  without  the  allays  and  sweeter 
abatements  of  mercy,  they  shall  have  pure  and  unmingled  misery; 
no  pleasant  thought  to  refresh  their  weariness,  no  comfort  in  an- 
other accident  to  alleviate  their  pressures,  no  waters  to  cool  their 
flames.  But  because  when  there  is  a  great  calamity  upon  a  man, 
every  such  man  thinks  himself  the  most  miserable;  and  though 
there  are  great  degrees  of  pain  in  hell,  yet  there  are  none  perceived 
by  him  that  thinks  he  suflers  the  greatest ;  it  follows  that  every  man 
that  loses  his  soul  in  this  darkness  is  miserable  beyond  all  those 
expressions  which  the  tortures  of  this  world  could  furnish  to  the 
writers  of  holy  scripture. 

But  I  shall  choose  to  represent  this  consideration  in  that  expres- 
sion of  our  blessed  Saviour,  Mark  ix.  44,  which  Himself  took  out 

•  FRev.  xiv.  10.]  '  [Matt  xxv.  80.] 

9  fVid.  Matt  XXV.  41.]  ■  [2  Pet  iL  17.] 

'*  [Ten,  de  prsscr.  har.,  cap.  xxxtL  «  [Ver.  13.] 
p.  215.] 
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of  the  prophet  Esay^  Ixvi.  £4^  ''where  the  worm  dieth  not^  aad 
the  fire  is  not  quenched/'  This  is  the  avvT€K€(as  iprifmcis  spoken 
of  by  Daniel^  the  prophet :  for  although  this  expression  was  a  pre- 
diction of  that  horrid  calamity  and  abscission  of  the  Jewish  nation 
when  Qod  poured  out  a  full  phial  of  His  wrath  upon  the  cnicifiera 
of  His  Son,  and  that  this,  which  was  the  greatest  calamity  which 
ever  did  or  ever  shall  happen  to  a  nation,  Christ  with  great  reason 
took  to  describe  the  calamity  of  accursed  souls,  as  being  the  greatest 
instance  to  signify  the  greatest  torment :  yet  we  must  observe  that 
the  difference  of  each  state  makes  the  same  words  in  the  several 
cases  to  be  of  infinite  distinction.  The  worm  stuck  dose  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  flamed  out  till  they  were 
consumed  with  a  great  and  unheard-of  destruction,  till  many  millions 
did  die  accursedly,  and  the  small  remnant  became  vagabonds,  and 
were  reserved,  like  broken  pieces  after  a  storm,  to  shew  the  great- 
ness of  the  storm  and  misery  of  the  shipwreck :  but  then  this  being 
translated  to  signify  the  state  of  accuned  souls,  whose  dying  is  a 
continual  perishing,  who  cannot  cease  to  be,  it  must  mean  an  eternity 
of  duration  in  a  proper  and  natural  signification. 

And  that  we  may  understand  it  fully,  observe  the  place  in  Esay, 
xxxiv.  8,  &c.  The  prophet  prophesies  of  the  great  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  for  all  her  great  iniquities :  '^  It  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
vengeance,  and  the  year  of  recompenses  for  the  controversy  of  Sion : 
and  the  streams  thereof  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  the  dust 
thereof  into  brimstone,  and  the  land  thereof  shall  become  burning 
pitch;  it  shall  not  be  quenched  night  nor  day,  the  smoke  thereof 
shall  go  up  for  ever;  from  generation  to  generation  it  shall  lie  wastes 
none  shall  pass  tluough  it  for  ever  and  ever.''  This  is  the  final 
destruction  of  the  nation;  but  this  destruction  shall  have  an  end, 
because  the  nation  shall  end,  and  the  anger  also  shall  end  in  its  own 
period,  even  then  when  God  shall  call  the  Jews  into  the  common 
mheritance  with  the  gentiles,  and  dll  'become^  the  sons  of  Qod\* 
And  tins  also  was  the  period  of  their  'worm,'  as  it  is  of  their  'fire,' 
the  fire  of  the  divine  vengeance  upon  the  nation ;  which  was  not  to  be 
extinguished  till  they  were  destroyed,  as  we  see  it  come  to  pass. 
And  thus  also  in  St.  Jude^,  "  the  an^eb  who  kept  not  their  first  state,'' 
are  said  to  be  ''reserved"  by  God  "in  everlasting  chains  under  dark- 
ness :"  which  word,  'everlasting,'  signifies  not  absolutely  to  eternity, 
but  to  the  utmost  end  of  that  period;  for  so  it  follows,  "unto  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day ;"  that '  everlasting'  lasts  no  longer.  And  in  ver. 
7,  the  word 'eternal'  is  just  so  used:  the  men  of  "Sodom  and 
Glomorrah  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire;"  that  is,  of  a  fire  whicn  burned  t^  they  were  quite 
destroyed,  and  the  cities  and  the  country  witii  an  irreparable  ruin, 

«    [2vrr4\€ta  .  . .  M  d^r  ip^fmaur.         '  [John  L  12.J 
Dan.  ix.  27.]  y  [veh  8.  Cf.  vol  ix.  853 ;  CaWin  on 

^  ['become'  not  in  first  ed.]  Heb.TiL  17;  Dav.onproplLdi8Cv.pt.2.J 
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never  to  be  rebuilt  and  reinhabited  as  long  as  this  world  continues. 
The  effect  of  which  observation  is  this  ;— 

That  these  words,  'for  ever/  'everlasting,'  'eternal,'  'the  never 
dying  worm,'  the  'fbre  unquenchable,'  being  words  borrowed  by  our 
blessed  Saviour  and  His  apostles  from  the  sb^le  of  the  Old  testament, 
must  have  a  signification  just  proportionable  to  the  state  in  which 
they  signify;  so  that  as  this  worm,  when  it  signifies  a  temporal 
infliction,  means  a  worm  that  never  ceases  giving  torment  till  the 
body  is  consumed,  so  when  it  is  transkted  to  an  immortal  state, 
it  must  signify  as  much  in  that  proportion ;  that '  eternal,'  that '  ever- 
lasting,' hath  no  end  at  all,  because  the  soul  cannot  be  killed  in 
the  natural  sense,  but  is  made  miserable  and  perishing  for  ever ; 
that  is,  'the  worm  shall  not  die'  so  long  as  the  soul  shall  be  un- 
consumed;  'the  fire  shall  not  be  quenched'  till  the  period  of  an 
immortal  nature  comes.  And  that  this  shall  be  absolutely  for  ever, 
without  any  restriction,  appears  unanswerably  in  this,  because  the 
same  'for  ever'  that  is  for  the  blessed  souls,  the  same  'for  ever' 
is  for  the  accursed  souls :  but  the  'blessed'  souls  'that  die  in  the 
Lord,'  'henceforth'  shall  'die  no  more,  death  hath  no  power  over 
them ;'  for  '  death  is  destroyed,'  it  is  '  swallowed  up  in  victory,'  saith 
8t.  Paul*;  and  "there  shall  be  no  more  death,''  saith  St.  John^ 
So  that  because  ' for  ever'  hath  no  end  till  the  tlung  or  the  duration 
itself  have  end,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  saints  and  angels 
'  give  glory  to  God  for  ever,'  in  the  same  sense  the  lost  souls  shall 
suffer  the  evils  of  their  sad  inheritance :  and  since  after  this  death  of 
nature  which  is  a  separation  of  soul  and  body,  there  remains  no 
more  death,  but  this  second  death,  this  eternal  perishing  of  miserable 
accursed  souls  whose  duration  must  be  eternal;  it  foUows  that  the 
'worm  of  conscience,'  and  the  'unquemshable  fire'  of  hell,  have  no 
period  at  all,  but  shall  last  as  long  as  God  lasts,  or  the  measures 
of  a  proper  eternity;  that  they  who  provoke  God  to  wrath  b^  their 
base,  unreasonable,  and  sottish  practices,  may  know  what  their  por- 
tion shall  be  in  the  everlasting  nabitations.  And  yet  suppose  that 
Origen's^  opinion  had  been  true,  and  that  accursed  souls  should 
have  ease  and  a  period  to  their  tortures  after  a  thousand  years;  I 
pray  let  it  be  considered  whether  it  be  not  a  great  madness  to  choose 
the  pleasures  or  the  wealth  of  a  few  years  here,  with  trouble,  with 
danger,  with  uncertainty,  with  labour,  with  intervals  of  sickness; 
and  for  this  to  endure  the  flames  of  hell  for  a  thousand  years  to- 
gether. The  pleasures  of  the  world  no  man  can  have  for  a  hundred 
years ;  and  no  man  hath  pleasure  a  hundred  days  together,  but  he 
hath  some  trouble  intervening,  or  at  least  a  weariness  and  a  loathing 
of  the  pleasure;  and  therefore  to  endure  insufferable  calamities,  sup- 
pose it  be  for  a  hundred  years,  without  any  interruption,  without 

■  [1  Cor.  XV.  54.]  •  [Rev.  xxi  4.] 

*  [Vid.  Uuet  OrigenUma,  UK  ii.  qo.  11.  |  26  fin.] 
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80  much  comfort  as  the  light  of  a  small  candle  or  a  drop  of  water 
amounts  to  in  a  fever^  is  a  oargain  to  be  made  by  no  man  thai)  loves 
himself^  or  is  not  in  love  with  infinite  affliction. 

If  a  man  were  condemned  but  to  lie  stiH,  or  to  lie  a-bed  in 
one  posture^  without  turnings  for  seven  years  together^  would  he 
not  buy  it  off  with  the  loss  of  all  his  estate  P  If  a  man  were  to  be 
put  upon  the  rack  for  every  day  for  three  months  together  (sup- 
pose Imn  able  to  live  so  long)^  what  would  he  do  to  be  quit  of  his 
torture  P  Would  an^  man  curse  the  king  to  his  fiftce,  if  he  were 
sure  to  have  both  his  hands  burnt  off,  and  to  be  tormented  with 
torments  three  years  together  7  Would  any  man  in  his  wits  accept  of 
a  hundred  pound  a  year  for  forty  vears,  if  he  were  sure  to  be  tor- 
mented in  the  fire  for  the  next  hunored  years  together  .without  inter- 
mission P  Think  then  what  a  thousand  years  signify;  ten  ages,  the 
age  of  two  empires.  But  this  account  I  must  teU  you  is  infinitely 
short,  though  I  tiius  discourse  to  you  how  great  fods  wicked  men 
are  though  this  opinion  should  -be  true.  A  goodly  eomfnrt  surely, 
that  for  two  or  th^e  years'  sottish  pleasure,  a  man.  shall  be  infinitely 
tormented  but  for  a  thousand  years !  But  then  when  we  cast  up 
the  minutes,  and  years,  and  ages  of  eternity,  the  consideration  itself 
is  a  great  hell  to  those  persona  who  by  their  evil  lives  are  consigned 
to  such  sad  and  miserable  portions. 

A  thousand  years  is  a  long  while  to  be  in  torment;  we  find  a  fever 
of  one  and  twenty  days  to  be  like  an  age  in  length ;  but  when  the 
duration  of  an  int(demble  misery  is  for  ever  in  the  height,  and  for 
ever  beginning,  and  ten  thousand  years  hath  spent  no  part  of  its 
term,  but  it  makes  a  perpetual  efflux,  and  is  like  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
which  ever  transmits  lines  to  the  circumference :  this  is  a  considera- 
tion so  sad,  that  the  horroipof  it,  and  the  reflection  upon  its  abode 
and  duration,  make  a  great  part  of  the  hell :  for  hell  could  not  be 
hell  without  the  despair  of  accursed  souls ;  for  anv  hope  were  a  re- 
freshment, and  a  drop  of  water,  which  would  help  to  allay  those 
flames,  which  as  they  bum  intolerably,  so  thev  must  bum  for  ever. 

And  I  desire  you  to  consider  that  although  the  scripture  uses  the 
word  'fire'  to  express  the  torments  of  accursed  souls,  yet  fire  can  no 
more  equal  the  pangs  of  hell  than  it  can  torment  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance; the  pains  of  perishing  souls  t>eing  as  much  more  afflictive 
than  the  smart  of  fi^,  as  the  smart  of  fire  is  troublesome  beyond 
the  softness  of  Persian  carpets,  or  the  sensuality  of  the  Asian-luxury. 
For  the  pains  of  hell,  and  the  perishing  or  losmg  of  the  soul,  is,  to 
suffer  the  wrath  of  God :  Kci  yap  6  &€6s  rjfi&v  vvp  KarawiXurKov^, 
*  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,'  that  is,  the  fire  of  hell.  When  God 
takes  away  all  comfort  from  us,  nothing  to  support  our  spirit  is  left 
us  :  when  sorrow  is  our  food,  and  tears  our  drink ;  when  it  is  etemal 
night,  without  sun,  or  star,  or  lamp,  or  sleep ;  when  we  bom  with 

*  [cf:  Yol.  il  p.  781.]  •  [Hcb.  xiL  29.1 
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fire  without  light^^  that  is,  are  loaden  with  sadness^  without  remedy, 
or  hope  of  ease;  and  that  this  wrath  is  to  be  expressed  and  to  fall 
apon  us  in  spiritual,  immaterial,  but  most  accursed,  most  pungent, 
and  dolorous  emanations ;  then  we  feel  what  it  is  to  lose  a  soul. 

We  may  guess  at  it  by  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience,  those 
verbera  el  laniatus,  those  secret  'lashings  and  wtdps'  of  the  exter- 
minating angel,  those  thorns  in  the  soul  when  a  man  is  haunted  by 
an  evil  spirit :  those  butcheries  which  the  soul  of  a  tyrant  or  a  vio- 
lent or  a  vicious  person,  when  he  falls  into  fear  or  any  calamify,  does 
fed,  are  the  infimte  arguments  that  hell,  which  is  the  consummation 
of  the  torment  of  conscience,  just  as  manhood  is  the  consummation 
of  inffmcy,  or  as  glory  is  the  perfection  of  grace,  is  an  affliction 
greater  tlum  the  bulk  of  heaven  and  earth;  for  there  it  is  that  God 
pours  out  the  treasures  of  His  wrath  and  empties  the  whole  maga- 
zine of  thunderbolts,  and  all  the  armouiy  of  God  is  employed,  not 
in  the  chastising  but  in  the  tormenting  of  a  perishing  soul.  Lucian* 
brings  in  Bhadamanthus  telling  the  poor  wandering  souls  upon  the 
banlu  of  Elysium,  *Ov6a'a  Up  ns  iit&v  vovrjph  ipyiar)r<a  iraph  top 
pCoVj  Koff  (kootov  abrQv  ifJMvfj  arlyiixira  iiA  r$(  V^^^  V€pi<l>ip€i, 
'for  every  wickedness  that  any  man  commits  in  his  life,  when  he 
comes  to  hell  he  hath  stamped  upon  his  soul  an  invisible  brand'  and 
mark  of  torment ;  and  this  oegins  here,  and  is  not  cancelled  by  death, 
but  there  is  enlarged  by  the  greatness  of  infinite  and  the  abodes  of 
eternity.  How  great  these  torments  of  conscience  are  heie,  let  an^ 
man  imagine  that  can  but  understand  what  despair  means;  despair 
upon  just  reason :  let  it  be  what  it  will,  no  miseiy  can  be  greater 
than  despair.  And  because  I  hope  none  here  have  felt  those  horrors 
of  an  evil  conscience  which  are  consignations  to  eternity,  you  may 
please  to  leam  it  by  your  own  reason,  or  else  by  the  sad  instances  of 
stoiy.  It'  is  reported  of  Petrus  Uosuanus,  a  Polonian  schoolmaster, 
that,  having  read  some  ill-managed  discourses  of  absolute  decrees 
and  divine  reprobation,  began  to  be  fantastic  and  melancholy,  and 
apprehensive  that  he  might  be  one  of  those  many  whom  God  had 
decreed  for  hell  from  all  etemify;  from  possible  to  probable,  from 
probable  to  certain,  the  temptation  soon  carried  him :  and  when  he 
once  began  to  believe  himself  to  be  a  person  inevitably  perishing,  it 
is  not  possible  to  understand  perfectly  what  infinite  fears  and  agonies 
and  despairs,  what  tremblings,  what  honors,  what  confusion  and 
amazement,  the  poor  man  felt  within  him,  to  consider  that  he  was 
to  be  tormented  extremely,  without  remedy,  even  to  eternal  ages. 
This  in  a  short  continuance  grew  insufierable,  and  prevailed  upon 
'him  so  fSur  that  he  hanged  hio^elf,  and  left  this  account  of  it,  or  to 
this  purpose,  in  writing  in  his  Study;  'I  am  gone  from  hence  to  the 
flunes  of  hdl,  and  have  forced  my  way  thither,  being  impatient  to 
try  what  those  great  torments  are  which  here  I  have  feared  with  an 
insupportable  amazement/  This  instance  may  suffice  to  shew  what 
'  [Yid.  p.  470.  not.  z  rapr.]  •  [KcercRrX.  cap.  24.  torn.  ilL  p.  219.] 
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it  is  to  lose  a  soul.     But  I  will  take  oiF  from  this  sad  discourse ; 
only  I  shall  crave  your  attention  to  a  word  of  exhortation. 

in.  That  you  take  care  lest  for  the  purchase  of  a  little^  trifling, 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  world,  you  come  into  this  place  and 
state  of  torment.  Although  Homer  was  pleased  to  compliment  the 
beauty  of  Helena  to  such  a  height  as  to  say  it  was  a  sufficient  price 
for  all  the  evils  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffered  in  ten  years, 

oil  v4/jLWts  Tp&as  Kcti,  if>KirfifuJku  *Ax«<o6f 

yet  it  was  a  more  reasonable  conjecture  of  Herodotus'  that  during 
the  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy  Helena,  for  whom  the  Greeks  fought,  was 
in  Egypt,  not  in  the  city ;  because  it  was  unimaginable  but  that  the 
Trojans  would  have  thrown  her  over  the  walls,  rather  than  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  trifle  have  endured  so  great  calamities.  We  are  more 
sottish  than  the  Trojans  if  we  retain  our  Helena,  any  one  beloved 
lust,  any  painted  devil,  any  sugared  temptation,  with  (not  the  hazard, 
but)  the  certainty  of  having  such  horrid  miseries,  such  invaluable 
losses.  And  certainly  it's  a  strange  stupidity  of  spirit  that  can  sleep 
in  the  midst  of  such  thunder ;  when  God  speaks  from  heaven  with 
His  loudest  voice,  and  draws  aside  His  curtain,  and  shews  His  arsenal 
and  His  armoury,  full  of  arrows  steeled  with  wrath,  headed  and 
pointed,  and  hardened  with  vengeance,  still  to  snatch  at  those  arrows 
if  they  came  but  in  the  retinue  of  a  rich  fortune  or  a  vain  mistress,  if 
they  wait  but  upon  pleasure  or  profit  or  in  the  rear  of  an  ambitious 
design. 

But  let  not  us  have  such  a  hardiness  against  the  threats  and  repre- 
sentments  of  the  divine  vengeance  as  to  take  the  little  imposts  and 
revenues  of  the  world,  and  stand  in  defiance  against  God  and  the 
fears  of  hell,  unless  we  have  a  charm  that  we  can  be  iL6paToi  r^ 
Kpirfi^,  'invisible  to  the  Judge'  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  are  im- 
pregnable against,  or  are  sure  we  shall  be  insensible  of,  the  miseries 
of  a  perishing  soul. 

There  is  a  sort  of  men  who,  because  they  will  be  vicious  and  athe- 
istical in  their  lives,  have  no  wav  to  go  on  with  any  plaisance  and 
without  huge  disturbances  but  by  being  also  atheistical  in  their 
opinions,  and  to  believe  that  the  story  of  hell  is  but  a  bugbear  to 
affright  children  and  fools,  easy  beUeving  people,  to  make  them  soft 
and  apt  for  government  and  designs  of  princes.  And  this  is  an 
opinion  that  befriends  none  but  impure  and  vicious  persons.  Others 
there  are  that  believe  God  to  be  all  mercy,  that  he  forgets  His  jus- 
tice ;  believing  that  none  shall  perish  with  so  sad  a  ruin,  if  they  do 
but  at  their  death-bed  ask  God  forgiveness,  and  say  they  are  sorry, 
but  yet  continue  their  impiety  till  their  house  be  ready  to  fall;  beinc^ 
like  the  Circassians,  whose  gentlemen  enter  not  in  the  church  till 

II.  y\  156.]  ^  [Alluding  to  the  notion  of  Marcus 

Euterp.  120.]  the  Valentini&n.— Iren.  L  13.  $  6.  p.  64.] 
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they  be  threescore  years  old^  that  is  in  effect,  till  by  their  age  they 
cannot  any  longer  use  rapine;  till  then  they  hear  service  at  their 
windows,  dividing  nneqoallv  their  life  between  sin  and  devotion, 
dedicating  their  youth  to  robbery  and  their  old  age  to  a  repentance 
without  restitution. 

Our  youth,  and  our  manhood,  and  old  age,  are  all  of  them  due  to 
God,  and  justice  and  mercy  are  to  Him  equally  essential;  and  as  this 
life  is  a  time  of  the  possibilities  of  mercy,  so  to  them  that  neglect  it 
the  next  world  shall  oe  a  state  of  pure  and  unmingled  justice. 

Bemember  the  fatal  and  decretory  sentence  which  Gtod  hath  passed 
upon  all  mankind,  "  It  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die,  and  after 
death  comes  judgment*.''  And  if  any  of  us  were  certain  to  die  next 
morning,  with  what  eamesfhess  should  we  pray,  with  what  hatred 
should  we  remember  our  sins,  with  what  scorn  should  we  look  upon 
the  licentious  pleasures  of  the  world !  Then  nothing  could  be  wel- 
come unto  us  but  a  prayer  book,  no  company  but  a  comforter  and  a 
guide  of  souls,  no  employment  but  repentance,  no  passions  but  in 
order  to  religion,  no  kmdness  for  a  lust  that  hath  undone  us.  And 
if  any  of  you  have  been  arrested  with  alarms  of  death,  or  been  in 
hearty  fear  of  its  approach,  remember  what  thoughts  and  designs 
then  possessed  you,  how  precious  a  soul  was  then  in  your  account, 
and  wnat  then  you  would  give  that  you  had  despised  the  world,  and 
done  your  duty  to  Qod  and  man,  and  lived  a  holy  life.  It  will  come 
to  that  again ;  and  we  shall  be  in  that  condition  in  which  we  shall 
perfectly  understand  that  all  the  things  and  pleasures  of  the  world 
are  vain  and  unprofitable  and  irksome,  and  that  he  only  is  a  wise 
man  who  secures  the  interest  of  his  soul,  though  it  be  with  the 
loss  of  all  this  world,  and  his  own  life  into  the  bargain.  When 
we  are  to  depart  this  life,  to  go  to  strange  company  and  stranger 
places  and  to  an  unknown  condition,  then  a  holy  conscience  will  be 
the  best  security,  the  best  possession;  it  will  be  a  horror,  that 
every  friend  we  meet  shall  with  triumph  upbraid  to  us  the  sottish- 
ness  of  our  folly,  'Lo,  this  is  the  goodly  change  you  have  made, 
you  had  your  good  thrngs  in  your  lifetime,  and  how  like  you  the 
portion  that  is  reserved  to  you  for  ever?'  The  old  rabbins^, 
those  poets  of  religion,  report  of  Moses  that  when  the  courtiers  of 
Pharaoh  were  sporting  witn  the  child  Moses  in  the  chamber  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  they  presented  to  his  choice  an  ingot  of  gold  in  one 
hand  and  a  coal  of  fire  in  the  other;  and  that  the  child  snatched  at 
the  coal,  thrust  it  into  his  mouth,  and  so  singed  and  parched  his 
tongue  that  he  stammered  ever  after.  And  certainly  it  is  infinitely 
more  childish  in  us,  for  the  glittering  of  the  small  gloworms^  and 
the  charcoal  of  worldly  possessions,  to  swallow  the  flames  of  heU 
greedily  in  our  choice :  such  a  bit  will  produce  a  worse  stammering 

'  FHeb.  ix.  27.]  8m  Par.  1629.    The  legend  however  is 

k  I*  De  vita  et  morte  Mosis/ p.  11.    A     nuBundentood.] 
rabbinical  tract  translated  by  Oaulmyn,         >  [sic  edd. ;  and  aee  voL  tIL  p.  84.] 
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than  Moses  had :  for  so  the  accursed  and  lost  sonls  have  their  ugly 
and  horrid  dialect ;  they  roar  and  blaspheme^  blaspheme  and  roar^  for 
ever.  And  suppose  God  should  now  at  this  instant  send  the  great 
archangel  with  his  trumpet  to  summon  all  the  world  to  judgment, 
would  not  all  this  seem  a  notorious  visible  truth,  a  truth  which  you 
will  then  wonder  that  eveiy  man  did  not  lay  to  his  heart  and  pre- 
serve there  in  actual,  pious,  and  effective  consideration?  Let  the 
trumpet  of  God  perpetually  sound  in  your  ears,  Sur^te  mortui,  et 
venite  ad  judicium} :  place  yourselves  by  meditation  every  day  upgn 
your  death-bed,  and  remember  what  thoughts  shall  then  possess  you, 
and  let  such  thoughts  dwell  in  your  understanding  for  ever,  and  be 
the  parent  of  all  your  resolutions  and  actions.  'Hie  doctors  of  the 
Jews*^  report  that  when  Absalom  hanged  among  the  oaks  by  the 
hair  of  the  head,  he  seemed  to  see  under  him  hell  gaping  wide  ready  - 
to  receive  hun;  and  he  durst  not  cut  off  the  hair  that  entangled  him 
for  fear  he  should  fedl  into  the  horrid  lake  whose  portion  is  flames 
and  torment,  but  chose  to  protract  his  miserable  life  a  few  minutes 
in  that  pain  of  posture,  and  to  abide  the  stroke  of  his  pursuing  ene- 
mies :  Ins  condition  was  sad  when  his  arts  of  remedy  were  so  vain; 

T^  yhp  fiporSy  t»  ffhy  Kcucots  /itfuy/Uyop 
9v4\aK€iv  6  fUWmif  rod  xp^^ov  Wp8os  ^^pct*' ; 

a  condemned  man  hath  but  small  comfort  to  stay  the  singing  of  a 
long  psalm.  It  is  the  case  of  every  vicious  person ;  hell  is  wide  open 
to  every  impenitent  persevering  sinner,  to  every  unpurged  person ; 

Noctes  ttque  dies  patet  atii  janua  Ditts<* ; 

and  although  God  hath  lighted  His  candle,  and  the  lantern  of  His 
word  and  clearest  revelations  is  held  out  to  us,  that  we  can  see  heU 
in  its  worst  colours  and  most  horrid  representments ;  yet  we  run 
greedily  after  baubles,  into  that  precipice  which  swallows  up  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind ;  and  then  only  we  begin  to  consider,  when 
all  consideration  is  fruitless. 

He  therefore  is  a  huge  fool  that  heaps  up  riches,  that  greedily 
pursues  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  (for  so  it  must  be)  '  heaps 
up  wrath  to  himself  against  the  day  of  wrath?  /  when  sickness  and 
death  arrests  him,  then  they  appear  unprofitable,  and  himself  ex- 
tremely miserable;  and  if  you  would  know  how  great  that  misery  is, 
you  may  take  account  of  it  by  those  fearful  words  and  killing  rhetoric 
of  scripture, ''  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God**;**  and,  "Who  can  dwell  with  the  everlasting  burnings'?" 
That  is,  no  patience  can  abide  there  one  hour,  where  they  must  dwell 
for  ever. 

>  [These  words  are  ascribed  to  St  Je-  xyiii.  9.] 
rome,  (Corn,  a  Lap.  on  1  Thess.  iv.  16,)  ■  [Soph.  El.  1485.] 

though  not  found  exactly  in  his  works  «    |Virg.  ^n.  vi.  127*] 

now  extant    They  are  cited  by  Soto  Db-         '   [Rom.  "   -  ~ 
minic.  in  iv.  Sent  dist  xliii.  qu.  1.  art  4.]  ^  [Heb. 


ii.  5.] 
X.  81.] 


-  [Teste  R.  Saldm.  Jarchi,  ad  2  Sam.         '  [Is.  xxxlii  14.] 
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OF  CHBI6TIAN  PBIODENCS. 

Matthew  x.  latter  part  of  verse  16.  •  '     .' 

Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  AamUess  as  doves. 

When  our  blessed  Saviour  entailed  a  law  and  a  condition  of  suf- 
ferings^ and  promised  a  state  of  persecution  to  His  servants;  and 
withal  had  charmed  them  with  the  bands  and  unactive  chains  of  so 
many  passive  graces  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  stir  against  the 
violence  of  tyrants^  or  abate  the  edge  of  axes,  by  any  instrument  but 
their  own  blood  ;  being  '  sent  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves/  innocent 
and  silent,  harmless  and  defenceless,  certainly  exposed  to  sorrow,  and 
uncertainly  guarded  in  their  persons ;  their  condition  seemed  nothing 
else  but  a  designation  to  slaughter :  and  when  they  were  drawn  into 
the  folds  of  the  church,  they  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  evil 
men,  infinitely  and  unavoidably  :  and  when  an  apostle  invited  a 
proselyte  to  come  to  Christ,  it  was  in  effect  a  snare  laid  for  his  life ; 
and  he  could  neither  conceal  his  religion,  nor  hide  his  person,  nor 
avoid  a  captious  question,  nor  deny  his  accusation,  nor  elude  the 
bloody  arts  of  orators  and  informers,  nor  break  prisons,  nor  any  thing 
but  die.  If  the  case  stood  just  thus,  it  was  well  eternity  stood  at  the 
outer  doors  of  our  life,  ready  to  receive  such  harmless  people :  but 
surely  there  could  be  no  art  in  the  design,  no  pitying  of  human  weak- 
nesses, no  complying  with  the  condition  of  man,  no  allowances  made 
for  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  world,  no  inviting  men  by  the 
things  of  men,  no  turning  nature  into  religion ;  but  it  was  all  the 
way  a  direct  violence,  and  an  open  prostitution  of  our  lives,  and  a 
throwing  away  our  fortune  into  a  sea  of  rashness  and  credulity.  But 
therefore  God  ordered  the  affairs  and  necessities*  of  religion  in  other 
ways  and  to  other  purposes.  Although  God  bound  our  hands  behind 
us,  yet  He  did  not  tie  our  understandings  up  :  although  we  might  not 
use  our  swords,  yet  we  might  use  our  reason  :  we  were  not  suffered 
to  be  violent,  but  we  might  avoid  violence  by  all  the  arts  of  prudence 
and  innocence  :  if  we  did  take  heed  of  sin,  we  might  also  take  heed 
of  men.  And  because  in  all  contentions  between  wit  and  violence, 
prudence  and  rudeness,  learning  and  the  sword,  the  strong  hand  took 
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it  firsts  and  the  strong  head  possessed  it  last ;  the  strong  man  first 
governed^  and  the  witty  man  succeeded  him  and  lasted  longer;  it 
came  to  pass^  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Father  hath  so  ordered  it  that 
all  His  disciples  should  overcome  the  power  of  the  Boman  legions  by 
a  wise  religion;  and  prudence  and  innocence  should  become  the 
mightiest  guards ;  and  the  Christian^  although  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion^ yet  is  so  secured  that  he  shall  nerer  need  to  die  but  when  the 
circumstances  are  so  ordered  that  his  reason  is  convinced  that  then 
it  is  fit  he  should ;  fit^  I  say,  in  order  to  God's  purposes  and  his 
own. 

For  he  that  is  innocent  is  safe  against  all  the  rods  and  the  axes  of 
all  the  consuls  of  the  world,  if  they  rule  by  justice ;  and  he  that  is 
prudent  will  also  escape  from  many  rudenesses  and  irregular  violences 
that  can  come  by  injustice;  and  no  wit  of  man,  no  government,  no 
armies,  can  do  more.  For  Geesar  perished  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
legions  and  all  his  honours ;  and  against  chance  and  irregularities 
there  is  no  provision  less  than  infinite  that  can  give  security.  And 
although  prudence  alone  cannot  do  this,  yet  innocence  gives  the 
greatest  title  to  that  Providence  which  only  can,  if  He  pleases,  and 
will  if  it  be  fitting.  Here  then  are  the  two  arms  defensive  of  a 
Christian :  prudence  against  the  evils  of  men,  innocence  against  the 
evils  of  devils  and  all  that  relates  to  his  kingdom. 

Prudence  fences  against  persecution  and  the  evil  snares,  against 
the  opportunities  and  occasions  of  sin;  it  prevents  surprises,  it  for- 
tifies all  its  proper  weaknesses,  it  improves  our  talents,  it  does  advan- 
tage to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  interests  of  the  gospel^  it 
secures  our  concLltion,  and  instructs  our  choice  in  all  the  ways  and 
just  passages  to  felicity,  it  makes  us  to  live  profitably  and  die  wisely ; 
and  without  it  simphcity  would  turn  to  silliness,  zeal  into  passion, 
passion  into  fury,  religion  into  scandal,  conversation  into  a  snare, 
civiUties  into  temptation,  courtesies  into  danger :  and  an  imprudent 
person  falls  into  a  condition  of  harmless,  rich,  and  unwary  fools,  or 
rather  of  birds,  sheep,  and  beavers,  who  are  hunted  and  persecuted 
for  the  spoils  of  their  fleece  or  their  flesh,  their  skiis  or  their  entrails, 
and  have  not  the  foresight  to  avoid  a  snare,  but  by  their  fear  and  un- 
defending  foUies  are  driven  thither  where  they  die  infaUibly. 

Every  good  mantis  encircled  with  many  enemies  and  dangers;  and 
his  virtue  shall  be  rifled,  and  the  decency  of  his  soul  and  spirit  shall 
be  discomposed,  and  turned  into  a  heap  of  inarticulate  and  disorderly 
fancies,  unless  by  the  methods  and  guards  of  prudence  it  be  managed 
and  secured. 

But  in  order  to  the  following  discourse  and  its  method,  we  are 
first  to  consider  whether  this  be,  or  indeed  can  be  a  commandment, 
or  what  is  it  ?  For  can  all  men  that  give  up  their  names  in  baptism 
*  [Sophocles,  dram,  incert,  apud  StoK  floril.  ii.  18.] 
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be  enjoined  to  be  wise  and  pradent  ?  It  is  as  if  God  would  command 
us  to  be  eloquent  or  witty  men,  fine  speakers^  or  straight-bodied,  or 
excellent  scholars,  or  rich  men :  if  He  please  to  make  us  so,  we  are 
so.  And  prudence  is  a  gift  of  God,  a  blessing  of  an  excellent  nature, 
and  of  great  leisure,  and  a  wise  opportunity,  and  a  severe  education, 
and  a  great  experience,  and  a  strict  observation,  and  good  companv ; 
all  which,  being  either  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  our  power,  may  be 
expected  as  free  gifts,  but  cannot  be  imposed  as  commandments. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  christian  prudence  is  in  very  many  in- 
stances a  direct  duty ;  in  some,  an  instance  and  advice,  in  order  to 
degrees  and  advantages.  Where  it  is  a  duty,  it  is  put  into  every 
man's  power ;  where  it  is  an  advice,  it  is  only  eimected  according  to 
what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not :  and  even 
here,  although  the  events  of  prudence  are  out  of  our  power,  yet  the 
endeavours  and  the  observation,  the  dib'gence  and  caution,  the  moral 
part  of  it,  and  the  plain  conduct  of  our  necessaiy  duty,  (which  are 
portions  of  this  grace,)  are  such  things  which  Gk)d  will  demand  in 
proportion  to  the  talent  which  He  hath  entrusted  into  our  banks. 
There  are  indeed  some  Christians  very  unwary  and  unwise  in  the 
conduct  of  their  religion ;  and  they  cannot  all  help  it,  at  least  not  in 
all  degrees ;  but  yet  they  may  be  taught  to  do  prudent  things,  though 
not  to  be  prudent  persons :  if  they  have  not  the  prudence  of  advice 
and  conduct,  yet  they  may  have  the  prudence  of  obedience  and  of 
disciples.  And  the  event  is  this :  without  prudence  their  virtue  is 
unsafe,  and  their  persons  defenceless,  and  their  interest  is  unguarded ; 
for  prudence  is  a  handmaid  waiting  at  the  production  and  birth  of 
virtue ;  it  is  a  nurse  to  it  in  its  infancy,  its  patron  in  assaults,  its 
guide  in  temptations,  its  security  in  all  portions  of  chance  and  con- 
tingencies ;  and  he  that  is  imprudent,  if  he  have  many  accidents  and 
varieties,  is  in  great  danger  of  being  none  at  all,  or  if  he  be,  at  the 
best  he  is  but  a  '  weak  and  an  unprofitable  servant,'  useless  to  his 
neighbour,  vain  in  himself,  and  as  to  God,  'the  least  in  the  king- 
dom:' his  virtue  is  contingent  and  by  chance,  not  proportioned  to 
the  reward  of  wisdom  and  the  election  of  a  wise  religion. 

Upoyoias  olBhv  &y$p^ots  l^v 

K4p^5  Aa3c«y  fy^wow,  oM  yov  <ro^w  *. 

No  purchase,  no  wealth,  no  advantage,  is  great  enough  to  be 
compared  to  a  wise  soul  and  a  prudent  spirit;  and  he  that  wants  it 
hath  a  less  virtue  and  a  defenceless  mind,  and  will  suffer  a  mighty 
hazard  in  the  interest  of  eternity.  Its  parts  and  proper  acts  consist 
in  the  following  particulars ; — 

1.  It  is  the  Quty  of  christian  prudence  to  choose  the  end  of  a 
Christian,  that  which  is  perfective  of  a  man,  satisfactory  to  reason, 
the  rest  of  a  Christian,  and  the  beatification  of  his  spirit;  and  that 
is,  to  choose  and  desire  and  propoxmd  to  himself  heaven  and  the 

•  Soph.  [El.  1015.] 
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fruition  of  God  as  the  end  of  all  his  acts  and  arts,  his  desims  and 
purposes.  For  in  the  nature  of  things  that  is  most  eligible  and 
most  to  be  pursued  which  is  most  p^ectiye  of  our  nature,  and  is 
the  acquiescence,  the  satisfaction,  and  proper  rest  of  our  most  reason- 
able appetites.  Now  the  things  of  this  world  are  difficult  and  uneasy, 
full  of  thorns  and  empty  of  pleasures;  they  fOl  a  diseased  faculty  or 
an  abused  sense,  but  are  an  infinite  di^tisfaction  to  reason  and  the 
appetites  of  the  soul ;  they  are  short  and  transient,  and  they  never 
abide  unless  sorrow  like  a  cham  be  bound  .about  their  leg,  and  then 
they  never  stir  till  the  grace  of  God  and  religion  breaks  it,  or  else 
that  the  rust  of  time  eats  the  chain  in  pieces;  they  are  dangerous 
and  doubtful,  few  and  difficult,  sordid  and  particular,  not  only  not 
communicable  to  a  multitude,  but  not  diffusive  upon  the  whole  man, 
there  being  no  one  pleasure  or  object  in  this  wond  that  delights  all 
the  parts  of  man :  and  after  all  this,  they  are  originally  from  earth 
and  from  the  creatjires,  only  that  they  onentimes  contract  alliances 
with  hell  and  the  grave,  with  shame  and  sorrow;  and  all  these  put 
together  make  no  great  amabiUty  or  proportion  to  a  wise  man's 
choice.  But  on  the  other  side  the  things  of  God  are  the  noblest 
satisfactions  to  those  desires  which  ought  to  be  cherished  and 
swelled  up  to  infinite ;  their  deliciousness  is  vast  and  full  of  relish, 
and  their  very  appendent  thorns  are  to  be  chosen;  for  they  are 
gilded,  they  are  safe  and  medicinal,  they  heal  the  wound  they  make, 
and  bring  forth  fruit  of  a  blessed  and  a  noly  life.  The  things  of  God 
and  of  religion  are  easy  and  sweet,  they  bear  entertainments  in  their 
hand  and  reward  at  their  back;  their  good  is  certain  and  perpetual, 
and  they  make  us  cheerful  to-day  and  pleasant  to-morrow;  and  spi- 
ritual songs  end  not  in  a  sigh  and  a  groan :  neither,  like  unwhole- 
some physic,  do  they  let  loose  a  present  humour,  and  introduce  an 
habitual  indisposition;  but  they  bring  us  to  the  fdicity  of  Gtod,  "the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever"  \"  they  do  not  giye  a  pri- 
vate  and  particular  delight,  but  their  benefit  is  pubhc ;  like  the  in- 
cense of  tne  altar,  it  sends  up  a  sweet  smell  to  heaven,  and  makes 
atonement  for  the  rehgious  man  that  kindled  it,  and  delights  all  the 
standers-by,  and  makes  the  very  air  wholesome.  There  is  no  blessed 
soul  goes  to  heaven,  but  he  makes  a  general  joy  in  all  the  mansions 
where  the  saints  do  dwell,  and  in  all  the  chapels  where  the  angels 
sing :  and  the  joys  of  religion  are  not  univocal,  but  productive  of 
rare,  and  accidental,  and  preternatural  pleasures;  for  the  music  of 
holy  hymns  delights  the  ear,  and  refreshes  the  spirit,  and  makes  the 
veiy  bones  of  the  saint  to  rejoice.  And  charity,  or  the  giving  alms 
to  the  poor,  does  not  only  ease  the  poverty  of  the  receiver,  but  makes 
the  giver  rich,  and  heals  his  sickness,  and  delivers  from  death :  and 
temperance,  though  it  be  in  the  matter  of  meat,  and  drink,  and  plea- 
sures, yet  hath  an  effect  upon  the  understanding,  and  makes  the  rea- 
son sober,  and  the  will  orderly,  and  the  affections  regular,  and  does 

■  [Heb.xiiL8.] 
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things  beside  and  beycnid  their  natural  and  proper  efficacy :  for  all 
the  parts  of  our  duty  are  watered  with  the  showers  of  blessings  and 
bring  forth  fruit  according  to  the  influence  of  heaven^  and  beyond 
the  capacities  of  nature. 

And  now  let  the  voluptuous  person  go  and  try  whether  nutting 
his  wanton  hand  to  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  will  get  half  such 
honour  as  Scsevola'  put  upon  his  head  when  he  put  his  hand  into 
the  fire.  Let  him  see  whether  a  drunken  meeting  wiU  cure  a  fever 
or  make  him  wise;  a  hearty  and  a  persevering  prayer  will.  Let  him 
tell  me  if  spending  great  sums  of  money  upon  his  lusts  will  make 
him  sleep  soundly^  or  be  rich :  charity  will ;  alms  will  increase  his 
fortune^  and  a  good  conscience  shall  charm  all  his  cares  and  sorrows 
into  a  most  delicious  slumber.  Well  may  a  full  goblet  wet  the 
drunkard's  tongue^  and  then  the  heat  rising  from  the  stomach  will 
dry  the  sponge^  and  heat  it  into  the  scorchings  and  little  images  of 
hell :  and  the  follies  of  a  wanton  bed  will  turn  the  itch  into  a  smarts 
and  empty  the  reins  of  all  their  lustful  powers :  but  can  they  do 
honour  or  satisfaction  in  any  thing  that  must  last  and  that  ought  to 
be  provided  for?  No;  all  the  taings  of  this  world  are  little^  and 
trifling,  and  limited,  and  particular;  and  sometimes  necessary,  be- 
cause men  are  miserable,  wanting,  and  imperfect,  but  they  never  do 
any  thing  toward  perfection,  but  their  pleasure  dies  like  the  time  in 
which  it  danced  awhile;  and  when  the  minute  is  gone,  so  is  the 
pleasure  too,  and  leaves  no  footstep  but  the  impression  of  a  sigh, 
and. dwells  no  where  but  in  the  same  house  where  you  shall  find 
yesterday,  that  is,  in  forgetfulness  and  annihilation ;  unless  its  only 
child,  sorrow,  shall  marry,  and  breed  more  of  its  kind,  and  so  con- 
tinue its  memory  and  name  to  eternal  ages.  It  is  therefore  the  most 
necessary  part  of  prudence  to  choose  well  in  the  main  stake :  and  the 
dispute  is  not  much;  for  if  eternal  things  be  better  than  temporal, 
the  soul  more  noble  tiian  the  body,  virtue  more  honourable  thm  the 
basest  vices,  a  lasting  joy  to  be  chosen  before  an  eternal  sorrow, 
much  to  be  preferred  before  little,  certainty  before  danger,  public 
good  things  before  private  evils,  eternity  before  moments;  then  let 
us  sit  down  in  religion,  and  make  heaven  to  be  our  end,  God  to  be 
our  Father,  Christ  our  elder  Brother,  the  Holy  Ghost  the  earnest  of 
our  inheritance,  virtue  to  be  our  employment;  and  then  we  shall 
never  enter  into  the  portion  of  fools  and  accursed  ill-choosing  spirits. 
NazianzenT  said  well,  Malim  prudentuB  guttam  quamfoecundiorisfor' 
tuna  pelagus,  '  one  drop  of  prudence  is  more  useful  than  an  ocean  of 
a  smooth  fortune ;'  for  prudence  is  a  rare  instrument  towards  heaven, 
and  a  great  fortune  is  made  oftentimes  the  highway  to  hell  and  de- 
struction.. However,  thus  far  prudence  is  our  duty;  every  man  can 
be  so  wise,  and  is  bound  to  it,  to  choose  heaven  and  a  cohabitation 
with  God  before  the  possessions  and  transient  vanities  of  the  world, 

»  [Liv.  ii.  12.]  y  [Carm.  xxxix.  torn.  ii.  pw  627.] 
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2.  It  is  a  duty  of  christian  prndence  to  pursue  this  great  end  with 
apt  means  and  instruments  in  proportion  to  that  end.  No  wise  man 
will  sail  to  Ormus  in  a  cock-boat,  or  use  a  child  for  his  interpreter; 
and  that  general  is  a  Cyclops  without  an  eye,  who  chooses  the  sickest 
men  to  man  his  towns  and  the  weakest  to  fight  his  battles.  It  cannot 
be  a  vigorous  prosecution  unless  the  means  have  an  efficacy  or  worth 
commensurate  to  all  the  difficulty,  and  something  of  the  excellency, 
of  that  end  which  is  designed.  And  indeed  men  use  not  to  be  so 
weak  in  acquiring  the  possessions  of  their  temporals,  but  in  matters 
of  religion  they  think  any  thing  effective  enough  to  secure  the  greatest 
intere^ ;  as  if  all  the  fields  of  heaven  and  the  regions  of  that  Uogdom 
were  waste  ground,  and  wanted  a  colony  of  planters ;  and  that  God 
invited  men  to  heaven  upon  any  terms,  that  He  might  rejoice  in  the 
multitude  of  subjects.  For  certain  it  is,  men  do  more  to  get  a  little 
money  than  for  all  the  glories  of  heaven  :  men  'rise  up  early  and  sit 
up  late,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,'  to  become  richer  than  their 
neighbours ;  and  are  amazed  at  every  loss,  and  impatient  of  an  evil 
accident,  and  feel  a  direct  storm  of  passion  if  they  suffer  in  thar 
interest.  But  in  order  to  heaven  they  are  cold  in  their  religion, 
indevout  in  their  prayers,  incurious  in  their  walking,  unwatchful  in 
their  circumstances,  indifferent  in  the  use  of  their  opportunities, 
infrequent  in  their  discoursings  of  it,  not  inquisitive  of  the  wav,  and 
yet  think  they  shsHH  surely  go  to  heaven.  But  a  prudent  man  knows 
that  bv  the  greatness  of  the  purchase  he  is  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  value  and  the  price.  When  we  ask  of  God  any  great  thing,  as 
wisdom,  delivery  m)m  sickness.  His  holy  spirit,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  grace  of  chastity,  restitution  to  His  favour,  or  the  like,  do 
we  hope  to  obtain  them  without  a  high  opinion  of  the  things  we 
ask  ?  and  if  we  value  them  highly,  must  we  not  desire  them  earnestly  ? 
and  if  we  desire  them  earnestly,  must  we  not  pray  for  them  fervently  ? 
and  whatsoever  we  ask  for  fervently,  must  we  not  beg  for  iBrequentiy  f 
And  then,  because  prayer  is  but  one  hand  toward  the  reaching  a 
blessing,  and  God  requires  our  co-operation  and  endeavour,  and  we 
must  work  with  both  hands,  are  we  not  convinced  that  our  prayers 
are  either  faint,  or  a  design  of  laziness,  when  we  either  ask  coldly,  or 
else  pray  loudly,  hoping  to  receive  the  graces  we  need  without  labour  ? 
A  prudent  person  that  knows  to  value  the  best  object  of  his  desires^ 
will  also  know  that  he  must  observe  the  degrees  of  labour  according 
to  the  excellency  of  the  reward.  That  prayer  must  be  effectual^ 
fervent,  frequent,  continual,  holy,  passionate,  that  must  get  a  grace 
or  secure  a  blessing :  the  love  that  we  must  have  to  God  must  be 
such  as  to  keep  His  commandments,  and  make  us  willing  to  part 
with  all  our  estate,  and  all  our  honour,  and  our  life,  for  the  testimony 
of  a  holy  conscience :  our  charity  to  our  neighbour  must  be  expressive 
in  a  language  of  a  real  friendship,  aptness  to  forgive,  readiness  to 
forbear,  in  pitying  infirmities,  in  relieving  necessities,  in  giving  our 
goods  and  our  lives,  and  quitting  our  privileges  to  save  his  soul,  to 
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secure  and  support;  his  yirtue :  our  repentance  must  be  full  of  sorrows, 
and  care,  of  diligence  and  hatred  against  sin ;  it  must  drive  out  all, 
and  leave  no  affections  towards  it;  it  must  be  constant  and  per- 
severing,  fearful  of  relapse,  and  watchful  of  all  accidents  :  our  tem- 
perance must  sometimes  turn  into  abstinence,  and  most  commonly  be 
severe,  and  ever  without  reproof :  ''  He  that  striveth  for  masteries  is 
temperate,^'  saith  St.  Paul',  ''  in  all  things/'  He  that  does  all  this 
may  with  some  pretence  and  reason  say  he  intends  to  go  to  heaven. 
But  they  that  will  not  deny  a  lust,  nor  refrain  an  appetite ;  they  that 
will  be  drunk  when  their  friends  do  merrily  constram  them,  or  love  a 
cheap  religion,  and  a  gentle  and  lame  prayer,  short  and  soft,  quickly 
said  and  soon  passed  over,  seldom  returning  and  but  little  observed ; 
how  is  it  possible  that  they  should  think  themselves  persons  disposed 
to  receive  such  glorious  crowns  and  sceptres,  such  excellent  con- 
ditions, which  they  have  not  faith  enough  to  believe  nor  attention 
enough  to  consider,  and  no  man  can  have  wit  enough  to  understand? 
But  so  might  an  Arcadian  shepherd  look  from  the  rocks,  or  through 
the  clefts  of  the  tslley  where  Ms  sheep  paze,  and  wonder  that  the 
messenger  stays  so  long  from  coming  to  lum  to  be  crowned  king  of 
all  the  Ghreek  islands,  or  to  be  adopted  heir  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchy.  It  is  an  infinite  love  of  God  that  we  have  heaven  upon 
conditions  which  we  can  perform  with  greatest  diU^nce :  but  truly 
the  lives  of  men  are  generally  such,  that  they  do  thmgs  in  order  to 
heaven,  things,  I  say,  so  few,  so  trifling,  so  unworthy,  that  they  are 
not  proportionable  to  the  reward  of  a  crown  of  oak  or  a  jellow  riband, 
the  slender  reward  with  which  the  Bomans  paid  their  soldiers  for 
their  extraordinary  valour.  True  it  is  that  heaven  is  not  in  a  just 
sense  of  a  commutation  a  reward,  but  a  gift  and  an  infinite  favour : 
but  yet  it  is  not  reached  forth  but  to  persons  disi)08ed  by  the  con- 
ditions of  Gk>d,  which  conditions  when  we  pursue  in  kind,  let  us  be 
very  careful  we  do  not  fiedl  of  the  mighty  price*  of  our  h^h  calling 
for  want  of  degrees  and  just  measures,  tne  measures  of  zeal  and  a 
mighty  love. 

3.  It  is  an  office  of  prudence  to  serve  Gh>d  so  that  we  may  at  the 
same  time  preserve  our  lives  and  our  estates,  our  interest  and  reputa- 
tion, for  ourselves  and  our  relatives,  so  far  as  they  can  consist  together. 
St.  Paul^  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity  was  careful  to  instruct  the 
forwardness  and  zeal  of  the  new  Qiristians  into  good  husbandry,  and 
to  catechize  the  men  into  ^ood  trades,  and  the  women  into  useful 
employments,  that  they  might  not  be  unprofitable.  For  christian 
religion  carrying  us  to  heaven,  does  it  by  the  way  of  a  man,  and  by 
tlie  body  it  serves  the  soul,  as  by  the  soul  it  serves  Ood ;  and  there- 
fore it  endeavours  to  secure  the  body  and  its  interest,  that  it  may 
continue  the  opportunities  of  a  crown,  and  prolong  the  stage  in  which 
we  are  to  run  for  the  mighty  price*  of  our  salvation :  and  this  is  that 

>  [1  Cor.  iz.  25.]        •  ['prise*  ed.  1678.— Tid.  p.  500  rapr.]     »  [Tit  il  U] 
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part  of  prudence  which  is  the  defensative  and  guard  of  a  Christian  in 
the  time  of  persecntion,  and  it  hath  in  it  much  of  duty.  He  that 
through  an  indiscreet  zeal  casts  himself  into  a  needless  danger^  hath 
betrayed  his  life  to  tyranny^  and  tempts  the  sin  of  an  enemy ;  he  loses 
to  God  the  service  of  many  years,  and  cuts  off  himself  mm  a  fair 
opportunity  of  working  his.  salvation,  in  the  main  parts  of  which  we 
shall  find  a  long  life  and  very  man^  years  of  reason  to  be  little 
enough ;  he  betrays  the  interest  of  his  relatives,  which  he  is  bound 
to  preserve ;  he  disables  himself  of  making  'provision  for  them  of  his 
own  housed ;'  and  he  that  fails  in  this  duty  by  his  own  fault '  is  worse 
than  an  infidel :'  and  denies  the  faith>  by  suck  unseasonably  dying  or 
being  undone,  which  by  that  testimony  he  did  intend  gloriously  to 
confess ;  he  serves  the  end  of  ambition  and  popular  services,  but  not 
the  sober  ends  of  religion ;  he  discourages  the  weak,  and  weakens  the 
hands  of  the  strong,  and  by  upbraiding  their  wariness  tempts  them  to 
turn  it  into  rashness  or  despair ;  he  affrights  strangers  from  entering 
into  religion,  while  by  such  imprudence  he  shall  represent  it  to  be 
impossible  at  the  same  time  to  be  wise  and  to  be  reUgious ;  he  turns 
all  the  whole  religion  into  a  forwardness  of  dying  or  beggary,  leaving 
no  space  for  the  parts  and  offices  of  a  holy  life,  which  in  times  of 
persecution  are  infinitely  necessary  for  the  advantages  of  the  institu- 
tion.   But  God  hath  provided  better  things  for  His  servants  : 

Quern  fata  cogunt,  ille  cum  Tenia  est  nuser  ^  f 

'  he  whom  God  by  an  inevitable  necessity  calls  to  sufferance,  he  hath 
leave  to  be  undone/  and  that  ruin  of  his  estate  or  loss  of  his  life 
shall  secure  first  a  providence,  then  a  crown. 

At  si  quis  ultro  se  malls  offert  Yolens, 
Seque  ipse  torquet,  perdere  est  dignus  bona 
Quels  nescit  uti  •  ;— 

'  but  he  that  invites  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant  by  his  own  follies  or 
the  indiscretions  of  an  unsignificant  and  impertinent  zeal,  suffers  as 
a  wilful  person,  and  enters  into  the  portion  and  reward  of  fools/  And 
this  is  the  precept  of  our  blessed  Saviour  next  after  my  text,  "  Beware 
of  men  f  use  your  prudence  to  the  purposes  of  avoiding  their  snare. 
T&v  0rjp<av  pporbs  /xoXXoi;  itnifxcpos,  'man  is  the  most  harmful  of 
all  the  wild  beasts/  "  Ye  arc  sent  as  sheep  among  wolves ;  be  there- 
fore wise  as  serpents  :^'  when  you  can  avoid  it,  suffer  not  men  to  ride 
over  your  heads  or  trample  you  under  foot ;  that's  the  wisdom  of 
serpents.  And  so  must  we;  that  is,  by  all  just  compliances,  and 
toleration  of  all  indifferent  changes  in  which  a  duty  is  not  destroyed 
and  in  which  we  are  not  active,  so  preserve  ourselves  that  we  might 
be  permitted  to  live,  and  serve  God,  and  to  do  advantages  to  reUgion ; 
so  purchasing  time  to  do  good  in,  by  bending  in  all  those  flexures  of 
fortune  and  condition  which  we  cannot  help,  and  which  we  do  not 

■*  [1  Thn.  V.  8.1  ^  [See  Montaigne,  Essays,  iL  19 ;  and 

<:  Sea.  llippoL  [act  iL  so.  2.  Un.  4'42.]      Ammian.  Marcell.  udi  5.] 
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set  forward,  and  which  we  never  did  procure.  And  this  is  the  direct 
meaning  of  St  Paul®,  *'  See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as 
fools  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil;*' 
that  is,  we  are  fallen  into  times  that  are  troublesome,  dangerous, 
persecuting,  and  afilictive;  purchase  as  much  respite  as  you  can;  buy 
or  'redeem  the  time'  by  all  honest  arts,  by  hunnlity,  by  fair  carriage 
and  sweetnesses  of  society,  by  dvility  and  a  peaceful  conversation,  by 
good  words  and  all  honest  offices,  oy  praying  for  your  persecutors, 
by  patient  sufferance  of  what  is  unavoidable.  And  when  the  tyrant 
draws  you  forth  tram  all  these  guards  and  retirements,  and  offers 
violence  to  your  duty,  or  tempts  you  to  do  a  dishonest  act  or  to  omit 
au  act  of  obligation,  then  come  forth  into  the  theatre  and  lay  your 
necks  down  to  the  hangman's  axe,  and  fear  not  to  die  the  most 
shameful  death  of  the  cross  or  the  gallows.  "For  so  have  I  known 
angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  those  ladders;  and  the  Lord 
of  glory  suffered  shame  and  purchased  honour  upon  the  cross.  Thus 
we  are  ''to  walk  in  wisdom  towards  them  that  are  without,  redeeming 
the  time' :"  for  so  St.  Paul  renews  that  permission  or  commandment ; 
give  them  no  just  cause  of  offence;  with  all  humility,  and  as  occasion 
is  offered,  represent  their  duty,  and  iuvite  them  sweetiy  to  fehcities 
and  virtue,  but  do  not  in  ruder  language  upbraid  and  reproach  their 
baseness;  and  when  they  are  incorrigible,  let  them  alone,  lest  like 
cats*  they  run  mad  with  the  smell  of  delicious  ointments.  And  there- 


,       ..,     -  . ^     -  ^ leammg, 

what  you  ask  you  shall  quickly  know ;  but  if  your  purpose  be  indirect, 
I  shall  not  preach  to  you,  to  my  hurt,  and  your  no  advantage.' — ^Thus 
the  wisdom  of  the  prmiitive  Christians  was  careful  not  to  profane  the 
temples  of  the  heathen,  not  to  revile  their  false  gods ;  and  when  they 
were  in  duty  to  reprehend*  the  follies  of  their  rehgion,  they  chose  to 
do  it  from  their  own  writings,  and  as  relators  of  their  own  records : 
they  fled  from  the  fury  of  a  persecution,  they  hid  themselves  in  caves, 
and  wandered  about  in  disguises,  and  preached  in  private,  and  cele- 
braticd  their  synaxea  and  communions  m  grots  and  retirements;  and 
made  it  appear  to  all  the  world  they  were  peaceable  and  obedient, 
charitable  and  patient,  and  at  this  price  bought  their  time; 

*         Ktuphs  yhp,  tarrtp  Sof^pdo'tw 
liiyurros  (fr/ov  waarr6s  im*  iwurrdnisK 

as  knowing  that  even  in  this  sense  time  was  very  precious,  and  the 
opportunity  of  giving  glory  to  God  by  the  offices  of  an  excellent  re- 
ligion was  not  too  dear  a  purchase  at  that  rate.  But  then  when  the 
wolves  had  entered  into  the  folds  and  seized  upon  a  lamb,  the  rest 

•  [Eph.  ▼.  15,  6.]  «•  [Euseb.  hist  eccl.  v.  1.  p.  204.] 
'  [Col.  W.  5.J1  I  ['represent*  in  first  two  edA] 

•  [Plut.  conj.  prsc,  torn.  vL  p.  5i5.]         J  [Soph.  El.  VS.] 
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fled  and  used  all  the  iimoceiit  arfca  of  concealment.  St  Athanasius^ 
being  overtaken  by  his  persecutors  but  not  known^  and  asked 
whether  he  saw  Athanasias  passing  that  way,  p(»nted  out  forward 
with  his  finger.  Nan  huge  abest  Athanoiiua,  'the .man  is  not  Car  off/ 
a  swift  footman  will  easily  overtake  him.  And  St.  Paul>  divided  the 
counsel  of  his  judges,  and  made  the  pharisees  his  parties  by  a  witty 
insinuation  of  his  own  belief  of  the  resurrection,  which  was  not  the 
main  question,  but  an  incident  to  the  matter  of  his  accusation.  And 
when  rlinius  Secundus"  in  the  face  of  a  tyrant  court  was  pressed  so 
invidiously  to  give  his  opinion  concerning  a  good  man  m  banish- 
ment and  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  unjust  sentence,  he  diverted 
the  snare  of  Marcus  Begulus  by  referring  his  answer  to  a  competent 
judicatory  according  to  the  laws ;  being  pressed  again,  by  offering 
a  direct  answer  upon  a  just  condition  which  he  knew  they  would  not 
accept;  and  the  third  time  by  turning  the  envy  upon  the  imper- 
tinent and  malicious  orator;  that  he  won  great  nonour,  the  honour 
of  a  severe  honesty,  and  a  witiy  man,  and  a  prudent  person.  The 
thing  I  have  noted  because  it  is  a  good  pattern  to  represent  the  arts 
of  honest  evasion,  and  religious,  prudent  honesty ;  which  any  good 
man  may  transcribe  and  turn  into  nis  own  instances  if  any  equal  case 
should  occur. 

For  in  this  case  the  rule  is  easy;  if  we  are  commanded  to  be 
'wise'  and  'redeem  our  time,'  that  we  serve  God  and  religion,  we 
must  not  use  unlawful  arts  wtuch  set  us  back  in  the  accounts  of  our 
time,  no  lying  subterfuges,  no  betraying  of  a  truth,  no  treacheiy  to 
a  good  man,  no  insnaring  of  a  brother,  no  secret  renouncing  of  any 
ps^  or  proposition  of  our  religion,  no  denying  to  confess  the  article 
when  we  are  called  to  it.  Eor  when  the  primitive  Christians  had  got 
a  trick  to  give  money  for  certificates  that  they  had  sacrificed  to  idols, 
though  indeed  they  did  not  do  it,  but  had  corrupted  the  officers  and 
ministers  of  state,  they  dishonoured  their  rehgion,  and  were  marked 
with  the  appellative  of  ^ii^/Ai^m",  'libellers;'  and  were  excommu- 
nicated, and  cast  off  from  the  society  of  Christians  and  the  hopes  of 
heaven,  till  they  had  returned  to  God  by  a  severe  repentance.  Op- 
tandum  est  ut  quod  libenter  fads  diu/acere  jMsais,  'it  is  good  to 
have  time,  long  to  do  that  which  we  ought  to  do :'  but  to  pretend 
that  which  we  dare  not  do,  and  to  say  we  have  when  we  have  not,  if 
we  know  we  ought  not,  is  to  dishonour  the  cause  and  the  person 
too;  it  is  exnressly  agamst  confession  of  Christ,  of  which  St. Paul 
saith®,  "By  ue  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  »edvation;"  and  our 
blessed  SaviourP,  'He  that  confesseth  Me  before  men,  I  will  confess 
him  before  My  heavenly  Father ;  and  if  here  he  refiiseth  to  own  Me, 
I  win  not  own  him  hereafter/    It  is  also  expressly  against  christian 

/  [Theodoret  H. E.  iii  9.— Soa;  H.B.         ■  [Cyprum.  de  Upsu,  p.  188,  et  tUbi.] 

»  [AcU  xxiiL  6.]  p  [Matt,  x.  32.1 

«  [Plin.  ep.  i.  5.  p.  7.] 
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fortitude  and  nobleness,  and  against  the  simplici^  and  sinceri^  of 
onr  religion,  and  it  turns  prudence  into  craft,  and  brings  the  devil 
to  wait  in  the  temple  and  to  minister  to  God;  and  it  is  a  lesser  kind 
of  apostasy.  And  it  is  well  that  the  man  is  tempted  no  further ;  for 
if  the  persecutors  could  not  be  corrupted  with  money,  it  is  odds  but 
the  complying  man  would;  and  though  he  would  with  the  money 
hide  his  shame,  yet  he  will  not  with  tlie  loss  of  all  his  estate  redeem 
his  rehgion ; 

ffl  rots  ifuwr^s  rhv  fiUv  v^m  kukcIis^* 

Some  men  will  lose  their  lives,  rather  than  a  &ir  estate :  and  do  not 
almost  all  the  armies  of  the  world,  I  mean  those  that  fight  in  the 
jttstest  causes,  pretend  to  fight  and  die  for  their  lands  and  hbertics  ? 
and  there  are  too  many  also  that  will  die  twice  rather  than  be  beg- 
gars once,  although  we  all  know  that  the  second  death  is  intolerable. 
Christian  prudence  forbids  us  to  provoke  a  danger ;  and  they  were 
fond  persons  that  ran  to  persecution,  and  when  the  proconsul  sate  on 
the  life  and  death  and  made  strict  inquisition  after  Christians,  went 
and  offered  themselves  to  die ;  and  he  was  a  fool  that,  being  in  Por- 
tugal', ran  to  the  priest  as  he  elevated  the  host,  and  overthrew  the 
mysteries,  and  openly  defied  the  rites  of  that  religion.  Ood,  when 
He  sends  a  persecution,  will  pick  out  such  persons  whom  He  will 
have  to  die,  and  whom  He  will  consign  to  banishment,  and  whom  to 
poverty.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  do  our  duty  when  we  can,  and  as 
long  as  we  can,  and  with  as  much  strictness  as  we  can ;  walking 
iucpi^Qs,  as  the  apostle's  phrase  is,  '  not  prevaricating^  in  the  least 
tittle :  and  then  if  we  can  be  safe  with  the  arts  of  civil,  innocent,  in- 
offensive compliance,  let  us  bless  God  for  His  permissions  made  to 
us,  and  His  assistances  in  the  using  them.  But  if  either  we  turn 
our  zeal  into  the  ambition  of  death,  and  the  follies  of  an  unnecessary 
beggary;  or  on  the  other  side  turn  our  prudence  into  craft  and 
covetousness ;  to  the  first  I  say,  that  'God  ha^h  no  pleasure  in 
fools' '/  to  the  latter,  '  If  you  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  your 
own  soul  V  your  loss  is  infinite  and  intolerable. 


SEEMON  XXL 

4.  It  is  the  office  of  christian  prudence  so  to  order  the  affairs  of 
our  life,  as  that  in  all  the  offices  of  our  souls  and  conversation  we  do 
honour  and  reputation  to  the  religion  we  profess ;  for  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  professors  give  great  advantages  to  the  adversary  to  speak 
reproachfully,  and  do  aliene  the  hearts  and  hinder  the  compliance 

4  [Soph.  El  767.]  '  [See  vol  Ik.  p.  488.] 

•  [Ecclea.  t.  4.]  *  l^^iL  zvL  26.] 
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of  those  nndetennined  persons^  who  are  apt  to  be  persuaded  if  thdr 
understandings  be  not  prejudiced. 

But  as  our  necessary  duty  is  bound  upon  us  by  one  ligament  more 
in  order  to  the  honour  of  the  cause  of  God^  so  it  particularly  binds 
us  to  many  circumstances^  adjuncts^  and  parts  of  duty^  which  have 
no  other  commandment  but  the  law  of  prudence.  There  axe  some 
sects  of  Christians  which  have  some  one  constant  indisposition  which 
as  a  character  divides  them  firom  all  others,  and  makes  them  reproved 
on  all  hands.  Some  are  so  suspicious  and  ill-natured  that  if  a  p^- 
son  of  a  facile  nature  and  sentle  disposition  fall  into  their  hands,  he 
is  presently  soured,  and  made  morose,  unpleasant,  and  uneasy  in  his 
conversation.  Others  there  are  that  do  things  so  like  to  what  them- 
selves condemn,  that  they  are  forced  to  take  sanctuary  and  labour  in 
the  mine  of  unsignificant  distinctions,  to  make  themselves  believe 
thev  are  innocent;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  offend  all  men  else, 
and  open  the  mouths  of  their  adversaries  to  sp^  reproachful  things, 
true  or  false  as  it  happens.  And  it  requires  a  great  wit  to  under- 
stand all  the  distinctions  and  devices  thought  of  for  legitimating  the 
worshipping  of  images;  and  those  people  that  are  lioeral  in  their 
excommunications,  make  men  think  they  have  reason  to  say,  their 
judges  are  proud,  or  self-wiUed,  or  covetous,  or  ill-natured  people. 
These  that  are  the  faults  of  governors,  and  continued,  are  quickly 
derived  upon  the  sect,  and  cause  a  disreputation  to  the  whole  society 
and  institution.  And  who  can  think  that  congregation  to  be  a  true 
branch  of  the  christian,  which  makes  it  their  profession  to  kill  men 
to  save  their  souls  against  their  will  and  against  their  understanding; 
who  calling  themselves  disciples  of  so  meek  a  Master,  do  live  like 
bears  upon  prey,  and  spoil,  and  blood?  It  is  a  huge  dishonour  to 
the  sincerity  of  a  man's  purposes  to  be  too  busy  in  fingering  money 
in  the  matters  of  religion;  and  they  that  are  zealous  for  their  rights 
and  tame  in  their  devotion,  furious  against  sacrilege  and  companions 
of  drunkards^,  implacable  against  breakers  of  a  canon  and  careless 
and  patient  enough  with  them  that  break  the  fifth  or  sixth  com- 
mandments of  the  decalogue,  tell  all  the  world  their  private  sense  is 
to  preserve  their  own  interest  with  scruple  and  curiosity,  and  leave 
God  to  take  care  for  His. 

Thus  Christ°  reproved  the  pharisees  for  'straining  at  a  gnat,  and 
swallowing  a  camel;'  the  very  representation  of  the  manner  and 
matter  of  fact  discovers  the  vice  by  reproving  the  folly  of  it.  They 
that  are  factious  to  get  a  rich  prosdyte  and  think  the  poor  not  worth 
saving,  dishonour  their  zeal,  and  teach  men  to  call  it  covetousness ; 
and  though  there  may  be  a  reason  of  prudence  to  desire  one  more 
than  the  other  because  of  a  bigger  efficacy  the  example  of  the  one 
may  have  more  than  the  other,  yet  it  will  quickly  be  discovered 
if  it  be  done  by  secular  design;  and  the  scripture',  that  did  not 
allow  the  preferring  of  a  gay  man  before  a  poor  saint  in  the  matter  of 

*  [C£  pp.  205,  469  sttpr.]  "  [Matt  zxiii  24.]  '  [James  iL  1  iqq.] 
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place,  will  not  be  pleased  that  in  the  matter  of  souls,  which  are 
all  equal,  there  should  be  a  &ction  and  design,  and  an  accepta- 
tion of  persons.  Never  let  sins^  pollute  our  religion  with  arts  of 
the  world,  nor  offer  to  support  the  ark  with  imhallowed  hands^ 
nor  mingle  false  propositions  with  true,  nor  make  religion  a  pretence 
to  profit  or  preferment,  nor  do  things  which  are  like  a  vice ;  neither 
ever  speak  things  dishonourable  of  God,  nor  abuse  thy  brother  for 
God's  sake;  nor  be  solicitous  and  over  busy  to  recover  thv  own 
little  things,  neither  always  think  it  fit  to  lose  thy  charity  by  forcing^ 
thy  brother  to  do  justice;  and  all  those  things  which  are  the  out-' 
sides  and  hces,  the  garments  and  most  discerned  parts  of  religion,  be 
sure  that  they  be  dressed  according  to  all  the  circumstances  of  men, 
and  by  all  the  rules  of  common  honesty  and  public  reputation.  Is  it 
not  a  sad  thing  that  the  Jew  should  say  the  Christians  worship 
ima^?  or  that  it  should  become  a  proverb  that  'the  Jew  spends 
all  m  his  passover,  the  Moor  in  his  marriage,  and  the  Christian  in 
his  law-smtsP'  that  what  the  first  sacrifice  to  religion,  and  the 
second  to  public  joy,  we  should  spend  in  malice,  covetousness,  and 
revenge  ? 

— -  Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 

£t  dici  potOLBM,  et  non  potuisse  refelti*. 

But  among  ourselves  also  we  serve  the  devil's  ends,  and  minister 
to  an  eternal  disunion,  bv  saying  and  doing  things  which  look  un- 
handsomely. One  sort  of  men  is  superstitious,  fantastical,  greedy  of 
honour,  and  tenacious  of  propositions  to  fill  the  purse,  and  his  re- 
ligion is  thought  nothing  but  policy  and  opinion.  Another  says 
he  hath  a  sood  religion,  but  he  is  the  most  indifferent  and  cold 
person  in  the  world  either  to  maintain  it  or  to  live  according  to 
it ;  the  one  dresses  the  images  of  saints  with  fine  clothes,  the  other, 
lets  the  poor  go  naked,  and  disrobes  the  priests  that  minister  in 
the  religion.  A  third  uses  God  worse  than  all  this,  and  says  of 
Him  such  things  that  are  scandalous  even  to  an  honest  man,  and 
such  which  would  undo  a  good  man's  reputation.  And  a  fourth 
yet  endures  no  governor  but  himself,  and  pretends  to  set  up  Christ, 
and  make  hims^  His  Ueutenant.  And  a  fifth  hates  all  government. 
And  from  all  this  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  choose 
his  side ;  and  he  that  chooses  wisest  takes  that  which  hath  in  it  least 
hurt ;  but  some  he  must  endure,  or  live  without  communion :  and 
every  church  of  one  denomination  is,  or  hath  been^  too  incurious  of 
preventing  infamy  or  disreputation  to  their  confessions. 

One  thing  I  desire  should  be  observed,  that  here  the  question 
being  concerning  prudence  and  the  matter  of  doing  reputation  to 
our  religion,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  we  can  with  learning  justify 
all  that  we  do,  and  make  all  whole  with  three  or  four  distinctions : 
for  possibly  the  man  that  went  to  visit  the  Corinthian  Lais,  if  he 

V  [Met  us'  in  first  ed.]  w  [Ovid.  Metaxn.  L  758.] 
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had  been  asked  why  he  dishonoured  himself  with  so  unhandsome 
an  entrance,  might  find  an  excuse  to  legitimate  his  act,  or  at  least  to 
make  himself  believe  well  of  his  own  person ;  but  he  that  intends 
to  do  himself  honour  must  take  care  that  he  be  not  suspected,  that 
he  give  no  occasion  of  reproachful  language;  for  fame  and, honour 
is  a  nice  thing,  tender  as  a  woman's  chastity,  or  like  the  face  of 
the  purest  mirror,  which  a  foul  breath,  or  an  unwholesome  air,  or 
a  watery  eye  can  sully,  and  the  beauty  is  lost,  although  it  be  not 
dashed  in  pieces.  When  a  man,  or  a  sect,  is  put  to  answer  for 
themselves  m  the  matter  of  reputation,  they  with  their  distinctions 
wipe  the  glass,  and  at  last  can  do  nothing  but  make  it  appear  it 
was  not  broken;  but  their  very  abstersion  and  laborious  excuses 
confess  it  was  foul  and  faulty,  n  e  must  know  that  all  sorts  of  men, 
and  all  sects  of  Christians,  have  not  only  the  mistakes  of  men  and 
their  prejudices  to  contest  withal,  but  the  calumnies  and  aggravation 
of  devils' ;  and  therefore  it  will  much  ease  our  accounts  of  doomsday 
if  we  are  now  so  prudent  that  men  will  not  be  offended  here,  nor 
the  devils  famished  with  a  hbel  in  the  day  of  our  great  account. 

To  this  rule  appertains  that  we  be  curious  in  observing  the  circum- 
stances of  men,  and  satisfying  all  their  reasonable  expectations,  and 
doing  thing|s  at  that  rate  of  charity  and  religion  which  tiiey  are  taught 
to  be  prescribed  in  the  institution.  There  are  some  things  which 
are  undecencies  rather  than  sins,  such  which  may  become  a  just  hea- 
then, but  not  a  holv  Christian;  a  man  of  the  world,  but  not  a 
man  'professing  godliness^ :'  because  when  the  ereatness  of  the 
man,  or  the  excellency  of  the  law,  hath  engaged  us  upon  great 
severity  or  an  exemplary  virtue,  whatsoever  is  less  than  it  renders  the 
man  unworthy  of  the  religion,  or  the  religion  unworthy  of  its  fame- 
Men  think  themselves  abused,  and  therefore  return  shame  for  pay- 
ment. We  never  read  of  an  apostle  that  went  to  law;  and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  expect  that  of  all  men  in  the  world  Christians 
should  not  be  such  fighting  people,  and  clergymen  should  not  com- 
mand armies,  and  kings  should  not  be  drunk,  and  subjects  should 
not  strike  princes  for  justice',  and  an  old  man  should  not  be  youth- 
ful in  talk  or  in  his  habit,  and  women  should  not  swear,  ana  great 
men  should  not  lie,  and  a  poor  man  should  not  oppress ;  for  besides 
the  sin  of  some  of  them,  there  is  an  undecency  in  all  of  them ;  and 
by  being  contrary  to  the  end  of  an  office,  or  the  reputation  of  a  state, 
or  the  sobrieties'  of  a  graver  or  sublimed  person,  they  asperse  the 
religion  as  insufficient  to  keep  the  persons  within  the  bpunds  of  fame 
and  common  reputation. 

But  above  all  things  those  sects  of  Christians  whose  professed 
doctrine  brings  destruction  and  diminution  to  government^  give 

»  [This  sense  is  given  by  Taylor  else-  S62,  442.] 
where  to  Pi   xxxi.  22,   '  the  strife  of         r  [l  Tim.  il  10.] 
tongues ;'   see  *  Holy  Dying,'  chap.  ir.         ■  [Prov.  xviL  26.] 
Met  2y  and  chap.  y.  sect  7.  toL  iii.  pp. 
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the  most  intolerable  scandal  and  dishonour  to  the  institution;  and 
it  had  been  impossible  that  Christianity  should  have  prevailed  over 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans^  if  it  had  not  been 
humble  to  superiors^,  patient  of  injuries,  charitable  to  the  needv,  a 
great  exactor  of  obedience  to  kings,  even  to  heathens,  that  they  might 
be  won  and  convinced;  and  to  persecutors,  that  they  might  be 
sweetened  in  their  anger,  or  upbraided  for  their  cruel  injustice: 
for  so  doth  the  humble  vine  creep  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and  leans 
upon  its  lowest  base,  and  begs  shade  and  protection,  and  leave  to 
grow  under  its  branches,  and  to  give  and  take  mutual  refreshment, 
and  pay  a  friendly  influence  for  a  mighty  patronage ;  and  they  grow 
and  dwell  together,  and  are  the  most  remarkable  of  friends  and 
married  pairs*  of  all  the  leafy  nation.  Beligion  of  itself  is  soft,  easy, 
and  defenceless ;  and  Qod  hath  made  it  grow  up  with  empire,  and 
lean  upon  the  arms  of  kings,  and  it  cannot  well  grow  alone :  and 
if  it  shall,  like  the  ivy,  suck  the  heart  of  the  oak,  upon  whose  body  it 
grew  and  was  supported,  it  will  be  pulled  down  from  its  usurped 
eminence,  and  fire  and  shame  shall  be  its  portion.  We  cannot  com- 
plain if  princes  arm  against  those  Christians,  who  if  they  are  suf- 
fered to  preach  will  disarm  the  princes ;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  per- 
suade that  kings  are  bound  to  protect  and  nourish  those  that  will 
prove  ministers  of  their  own  ezauctoration ;  and  no  prince  can  have 
juster  reason  to  forbid,  nor  any  man  have  greater  reason  to  deny,  com- 
munion to  a  family,  than  when  they  go  about  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  one,  or  corrupt  the  duty  of  the  other.  The  particulars  of  this 
rule  are  very  many :  I  shall  only  instance  in  one  more,  because  it  is 
of  great  concernment  to  the  public  interest  of  Christendom. 

There  are  some  persons  whose  religion  is  hugely  disgraced  because 
they  change  their  propositions  accormng  as  their  temporal  necessities 
or  advantages  do  return*  They  that  in  their  weakness  and  beginning 
cry  out  against  all  violence  as  against  persecution,  and  from  being 
simerers^  swell  up  till  they  be  prosperous,  and  from  thence  to  power, 
and  at  last  to  tyranny,  and  then  suffer  none  but  themselves,  and  trip 
up  those  feet  which  they  humbly  kissed  that  themselves  should  not 
be  trampled  upon ;  these  men  tdl  all  the  world  that  at  first  they  were 
pusillammous,  or  at  last  outrageous ;  that  their  doctrine  at  first  served 
their  fear,  and  at  last  served  their  rage,  and  that  they  did  not  at  all 
intend  to  serve  God;  and  then  who  shall  beUeve  them  in  any  thing 
else  ?  Thus  some  men  declaim  against  the  faults  of  governors  that 
themselves  may  govern ;  and  when  the  power  is  in  their  hands,  what 
was  a  fault  in  others  is  in  them  necessity ;  as  if  a  sin  could  be  hal« 
lowed  for  coming  into  their  hands.  Some  Greeks  at  Florence^  sub- 
scribed the  article  of  purgatory,  and  condenmed  it  in  their  own 
dioceses^;  and  the  king's  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastical  was 

•  [Hor.  apod.  iL  10.— Catnll.  IxiL  Mi]         *  [See  Eneycl.  letter  of  Mark  bishop 
^  r*  sufTered'  in  first  two  edd.]  of  Ephesus,  in  Dosithens,  Todl  Agap. 

^  [A.D.  1439,  torn.  iz.  coL  967.]  p.  6S5,  Une  23.] 
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eamestlj  defended  against  the  pretences  of  the  bishop  of  Borne^  and 
yet  when  he  was  thrust  out  some  men  were,  and  are,  violent  to  sub- 
mit the  king  to  their  consistories ;  as  if  he  were  supreme  in  defiance 
of  the  pope,  and  yet  not  supreme  over  his  own  clergy.  These  arti- 
cles are  managed  too  suspiciously; 

Omnia  li  perdai,  fanuun  servare  memento ; 

you  lose  all  the  advantages  to  your  cause  if  you  lose  your  reputation. 
5.  It  is  a  duty  also  of  christian  prudence  that  the  teachers  of  others 
by  authority,  or  reprovers  of  their  vices  by  charity,  should  also  make 
their  persons  apt  to  do  it  without  objection. 

Loripedem  rectos  derideati  iEthiopem  albas  '• 

No  man  can  endure  the  Gracchi  preaching  against  q^  dition,  nor 
Yerres  prating  against  thievery,  or  Milo  against  homicide ;  and  if 
Herod  had  made  an  oration  of  humility  or  Antiochus  of  mercy,  men 
would  have  thought  it  had  been  a  design  to  evil  purposes.  Ue  that 
means  to  gain  a  soul,  must  not  make  his  sermon  an  ostentation  of 
his  eloquence,  but  the  law  of  his  own  life.  If  a  grammarian  should 
speak  solecisms  or  a  musician  sing  like  a  bittern,  he  becomes  ridi- 
culous for  offending  in  the  feumlty  he  professes.  So  it  is  in  them 
who  minister  to  the  conversion  of  souls ;  if  they  fedl  in  their  own  life 
when  they  profess  to  instruct  another,  they  are  defective  in  their 
proper  part,  and  are  unskilful  to  all  their  purposes ;  and  the  cardinal 
of  Crema'  did  with  ill  success  tempt  the  English  priests  to  quit  their 
cliaste  marriages,  when  himseK  was  deprehended  in  unchaste  embraces. 
For  good  counsel  seems  to  be  unhallowed  when  it  is  reached  forth  by 
an  impure  hand,  and  he  can  ill  be  believed  by  another  whose  life  so 
confutes  his  rules  that  it  is  plain  he  does  not  beUeve  himself.  Those 
churches  that  are  zealous  for  souls  must  send  into  their  ministries 
men  so  innocent  that  evil  persons  may  have  no  excuse  to  be  any 
longer  vicious.  When  Gbrgias*^  went  about  to  persuade  the  Greeks 
to  be  at  peace,  he  had  eloquence  enough  to  do  advantage  to  his 
cause,  ana  reason  enough  to  press  it ;  but  Melanthus  was  glad  to  put 
him  off  by  telling  him  that  he  was  not  fit  to  persuade  peace,  who 
could  not  agree  at  home  with  his  wife,  nor  make  his  wife  agree  with 
her  maid;  and  he  that  could  not  make  peace  between  three  single 
persons  was  unapt  to  prevail  for  the  reuniting  fourteen  or  fifteen 
commonwealths.  And  this  thing  St.  Paul^  remarks,  by  enjoining 
that  a  bishop  should  be  chosen  such  a  one  as  knew  well  to  lule  his 
own  house ;  or  else  he  is  not  fit  to  rule  the  church  of  God.  And 
when  thou  persuadest  thy  brother  to  be  chaste,  let  him  not  deride 
thee  for  thy  intemperance ;  and  it  wiU  ill  become  thee  to  be  severe 
against  an  idle  servant,  if  thou  thyself  beest  useless  to  the  public; 

'  [Jnv.  ii.  2S.]  ^  [Plat  eonjag.  prseo.,  torn.  tL  p.  644.] 

t  [Hear.  Hantingd.,  HK  fii.  p.  882.--         >  [1  Tim.  ill  4,  6.] 
Roger,  de  Hored.  anna].|  par.  L  p.  448.] 
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and  every  notorious  vice  is  infinitely  against  the  spirit  of  government, 
and  depresses  the  man  to  an  evenness  ii?ith  common  persons; 

-— —  Fadnoa  qaos  inqninat  squat  ^. 

To  reprove  belongs  to  a  superior ;  and  as  innocence  gives  a  man  ad- 
vantage over  his  brother,  giving  him  an  artificial  and  adventitious 
authority ;  so  the  follies  and  scandals  of  a  public  and  governing  man 
destroy  the  efficacy  of  that  authority  that  is  just  and  natural.  Now 
this  is  directly  an  office  of  christian  prudence,  that  good  offices  and 
great  authori^  become  not  ineffective  by  ill  conduct. 

Hither  also  it  appertains  that  in  public  or  private  reproofs  we  ob- 
serve circumstances  of  time ;  of  place ;  of  person ;  of  disposition. 
The  vices  of  a  king  are  not  to  be  opened  publicly,  and  princes  must 
not  be  reprehended  as  a  man  reproves  his  servant ;  but  by  categorical 
propositions,  by  abstracted  declamations,  by  reprehensions  of  a  crime 
in  its  single  nature,  in  private,  with  humility  and  arts  of  insinuation ; 
and  it  is  against  christian  prudence,  not  only  to  use  a  prince  or  great 
personage  with  common  language,  but  it  is  as  great  an  imprudence 
to  pretend  for  such  a  rudeness  the  examples  of  the  prophets  in  the 
Old  testament.  For  their  case  was  extraordinary,  their  calling  pecu- 
liar, their  commission  special,  their  spirit  miraculous,  their  authority 
great  as  to  that  single  mission;  they  were  like  thunder  or  the  trump 
of  God,  sent  to  do  that  office  plainly,  for  the  doing  of  which  in  that 
manner  Gk)d  had  given  no  commission  to  any  ordinary  minister.  And 
therefore  we  never  find  that  the  priests  did  use  that  freedom  which 
the  prophets  were  commanded  to  use,  whose  very  words  being  put 
into  theur  mouths,  it  was  not  to  be  esteemed  a  human  act,  or  a  lawful 
manner  of  doing  an  ordinary  office ;  neither  could  it  become  a  prece- 
dent to  them  whose  authority  is  precarious'  and  without  coercion, 
whose  spirit  is  allayed  with  christian  graces  and  duties  of  humility, 
whose  words  are  not  prescribed,  but  1^  to  the  conduct  of  prudence, 
as  it  is  to  be  advised  by  public  necessities  and  private  circumstances, 
in  ages  where  all  things  are  so  ordered  that  what  was  fit  and  pious 
amongst  the  old  Jews  would  be  incivil  and  intolerable  to  the  latter 
Christians.  He  also  that  reproves  a  vice  should  also  treat  the  persons 
with  honour  and  civilities,  and  by  fair  opinions  and  sweet  aadresses 
place  the  man  in  the  regions  of  modesty,  and  the  confines  of  grace, 
and  the  fringes  of  repentance.  For  some  men  are  more  restrained 
by  an  imperfect  feared  shame  so  long  as  they  think  there  is  a  reserve 
of  reputation  which  they  may  secure,  than  they  can  be  with  all  the 
furious  declamations  of  the  world,  when  themselves  are  represented 
ugly  and  odious,  full  of  shame,  and  actually  punished  with  the  worst 
of  temporal  evils,  bevond  which  he  fears  not  here  to  suffer,  and  from 
whence  because  he  Knows  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  be  redeemed  by 
an  after-game  of  reputation,  it  makes  him  desperate  and  incorrigible 
by  fraternal  correption. 

^  [Lucan.  v.  290.]  >  [I  e.  '  depending  on  the  wiU  or  consent  of  another.'] 
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A  zealoBs  man  hath  not  done  his  dnty^  when  he  calls  his  brother 
'drunkard'  and  'beast;'  and  he  may  better  do  it  by  telling  him  he 
is  a  man^  and  sealed  with  God's  spirit,  and  honoured  with  the  title 
of  a  Christian,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  reputed  as  a  discreet  person  by 
his  friends,  and  a  governor  of  a  family,  or  a  guide  in  his  country,  or 
an  example  to  many,  and  that  it  is  huge  pity  so  many  excdlent 
things  should  be  sulUed  and  allayed  with  wliat  is  so  mucn  below  all 
this.  Then  a  reprover  does  his  duty,  when  he  is  severe  against  the 
vice  and  charitable  to  the  man,  and  careful  of  his  reputation,  and 
sorry  for  his  real  dishonour,  and  observant  of  his  circumstances,  and 
watchful  to  surprise  his  affections  and  resolutions  there  where  thqr 
are  most  tender  and  most  tenable :  and  men  will  not  be  in  love  with 
virtue  whither  they  are  forced  with  rudeness  and  incivilities ;  but 
they  love  to  dwell  there  whither  they  are  invited  friendly,  and  where 
they  are  treated  civilly,  and  feasted  liberally,  and  led  by  the  hand  and 
the  eye  to  honour  and  felicity. 

6.  It  is  a  duty  of  christian  prudence  not  to  suffer  our  souls  to 
walk  alone,  unguarded,  unguided,  and  more  single  than  in  other 
actions  and  interests  of  our  lives  which  are  of  less  concernment. 
Va  soli  et  dngulari,  said  the  wise  man",  'wo  to  him  that  is  alone.' 
And  if  we  consider  how  much  Gh)d  hath  done  to  secure  our  souls, 
and  after  all  that  how  Inany  ways  there  are  for  a  man's  soul  to  mis- 
carry, we  should  think  it  very  necessary  to  call  to  a  spiritual  man  to 
take  us  by  the  hand  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  to  lead  us  in  all 
the  regions  of  duty,  and  through  the  labyrinths  of  danger.  For  God, 
who  best  loves  and  best  knows  how  to  value  our  soul,  set  a  price  no 
less  upon  it  than  the  life-blood  of  His  holy  Son ;  He  hath  treated  it 
with  variety  of  usages,  according  as  the  world  had  new  guises  and 
new  necessities ;  He  abates  it  with  punishment,  to  make  us  avoid 
greater;  He  shortened  our  life,  that  we  might  live  for  ever;  He 
turns  sickness  into  virtue;  He  brings  good  out  of  evil.  He  turns 
enmities  to  advantages,  our  very  sins  into  repentances  and  stricter 
walking ;  He  defeats  all  the  foUies  of  men  and  all  the  arts  of  the 
devil,  and  lays  snares  and  uses  violence  to  secure  our  obedience ;  He 
3ends  prophets  and  priests  to  invite  us  and  to  threaten  us  to  felici- 
ties ;  He  restrains  us  with  laws,  and  He  bridles  us  with  honour  and 
shame,  reputation  and  society,  friends  and  foes;  He  lays  hold  on  us 
by  the  iukruments  of  all  the  passions ;  He  is  enough  to  fill  our 
love ;  He  satisfies  our  hope ;  He  affrights  us  with  fear ;  He  gives  us 
part  of  our  reward  in  hand,  and  entertains  all  our  faculties  with  the 
promises  of  an  infinite  and  glorious  portion ;  He  curbs  our  affections ; 
He  directs  our  wills ;  He  instructs  our  understandings  with  scrip- 
tures, with  perpetual  sermons,  with  good  books,  with  frequent  dis- 
courses, with  particular  observations  and  great  experience,  with 
accidents  aud  judgments,  with  rare  events  ot  providence  and  mira- 
des ;  He  sends  l£s  angds  to  be  our  guard,  and  to  place  us  in  oppor- 

■  [Ecclea.  W.  10.] 
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tunities  of  virfcae^  and  to  take  ub  off  from  ill  company  and  places  of 
danger^ to  set  us  near  to  good  example;  He  gives  ns  His  holy  spirit, 
and  He  becomes  to  us  a  principle  of  a  mighty  grace^  descending  upon 
us  in  great  variety  and  nndiscemed  evente,  b^des  all  those  parts  of 
it  which  men  have  reduced  to  a  method  and  an  art :  and  after  all 
this  He  forgives  us  infinite  irregularities,  and  spares  us  every  day, 
and  still  expects,  and  passes  by,  and  waits  all  our  days,  still  watching 
to  do  us  good,  and  to  save  that  soul  which  He  knows  is  so  precious, 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  the  works  of  Qod,  and  an  image  of  divinity. 
Now  from  all  these  arts  and  mercies  of  God  besides  that  we  have 
infinite  reason  to  adore  His  goodness,  we  have  also  a  demonstration 
that  we  ought  to  do  all  that  possibly  we  can,  and  extend  all  our 
faculties,  and  watch  all  our  opportunities,  and  take  in  all  assistances, 
to  secure  the  interest  of  our  soul,  for  which  Gk>d  is  pleased  to  take 
such  care,  and  use  so  many  arts  for  its  security.  If  it  were  not 
highly  worth  it,  God  would  not  do  it :  if  it  were  not  all  of  it  neces- 
sary, God  would  not  do  it.  But  if  it  be  worth  it,  and  all  of  it  be 
necessary,  why  should  we  not  labour  in  order  to  this  great  end  P  If 
it  be  worth  so  much  to  GK)d,  it  is  so  much  more  to  us :  for  if  we 
perish.  His  felicity  is  undisturbed,  but  we  are  undone,  infinitely  undone. 
It  is  therefore  worth  taking  in  a  spiritual  guide ;  so  far  we  are  gone. 

But  because  we  are  in  the  question  of  prudence,  we  must  consider 
whether  it  be  necessary  to  do  so :  for  every  man  thinks  himself  wise 
enough  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  soul  ana  managing  of  his  eternal 
interest;  and  divinity  is  every  man's  trade,  and  the  scriptures  speak 
our  own  language,  and  the  commandments  are  few  and  plain,  and 
the  laws  are  the  measure  of  justice ;  and  if  I  say  my  prayers  and  pay 
my  debts,  my  duty  is  soon  summed  up :  and  thus  we  usually  make 
our  accounts  for  eternity,  and  at  this  rate  only  take  care  for  heaven. 
But  let  a  man  be  questioned  for  a  portion  of  his  estate,  or  have  his 
life  shaken  with  diseases;  then  it  will  not  be  enough  to  employ  one 
agent,  or  to  send  for  a  good  woman  to  minister  a  potion  of  the  juices 
of  her  country-garden;  but  the  ablest  lawyers,  and  the  skilAiUest 
physicians,  and  the  advice  of  friends,  and  huge  caution  and  diligent 
attendances,  and  a  curious  watching  concerning  all  the  accidents  and 
little  passages  of  our  disease.  And  truly  a  man's  hfe  and  health  is 
worth  all  that  and  much  more,  and  in  many  cases  it  needs  it  all. 

But  then  is  the  soul  the  only  safe  and  the  only  trifling  thing 
about  us?  are  not  there  a  thousand  dangers,  and  ten  thousand  difiS- 
culties,  and  iniiumerable  possibilities  of  a  misadventure?  are  not  all 
tlie  congregations  in  the  world  divided  in  their  doctrines,  and  all  of 
them  call  their  own  way  necessary,  and  most  of  them  call  all  the  rest 
danmable  ?  We  had  need  of  a  wise  instructor  and  a  prudent  choice 
at  our  first  entrance  and  election  of  our  side ;  and  when  we  are  well 
in  the  matter  of  faith  for  its  object  and  institution,  all  the  evils  of 
myself,  and  all  the  evils  of  the  church,  and  ^  the  good  that  happens 
to  evil  men,  every  day  of  danger,  the  periods  of  sidmess,  and  the 
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da^  of  deaths  are  days  of  tempest  and  storm^  and  our  faith  will  suffer 
shipwreck  unless  it  be  strong,  and  supported^  and  directed.  But 
who  shall  guide  the  vessel  when  a  stormy  passion  or  a  violent  imagi- 
nation transports  the  man?  who  shall  awaken  his  reason  and  chann 
his  passion  into  slumber  and  instruction  P  how  shall  a  man  make  his 
fears  confident^  and  allay  his  confidence  with  fear^  and  make  the  allay 
with  just  proportions^  and  steer  evenly  between  the  extremes^  or  call 
upon  his  sleeping  purposes^  or  actuate  his  choices^  or  bind  him  to 
reason  in  all  lus  wanderings  and  ignorances,  in  his  passions  and  mis- 
takes? For  suppose  the  man  of  great  slull  and  great  learning  in 
the  ways  of  religion;  yet  if  he  be  abused  by  accident  or  by  his  own 
will,  who  shall  then  judge  his  cases  of  conscience,  and  awaken  his 
duty,  and  renew  his  holy  principle,  and  actuate  his  spiritual  powers  ? 
for  physicians,  that  prescribe  to  others,  do  not  minister  to  them- 
selves in  cases  of  dimger  and  violent  sicknesses ;  and  in  matter  of 
distemperature  we  shall  not  find  that  books  alone  will  do  all  the 
work  of  a  spiritual  physician  more  than  of  a  natural.  I  will  not  go 
about  to  increase  the  dangers  and  difSculties  of  the  soul,  to  represent 
the  assistance  of  a  spiritiutl  man  to  be  necessary.  But  of  this  I  am 
sure,  our  not  understanding  and  our  not  considering  our  soul,  makes 
us  &rst  to  neglect,  and  then  many  times  to  lose  it.  But  is  not  every 
man  an  unequal  judge  in  his  own  case  ?  and  therefore  the  wisdom 
of  God  and  the  laws  hath  appointed  tribunals,  and  judges,  and  arbi- 
trators. And  that  men  are  partial  in  the  matter  of  souls,  it  is  infi- 
nitely certain,  because  amongst  those  miUions  of  souls  that  perish, 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  but  beheves  himself  in  a  good  condition ; 
and  all  sects  of  Christians  think  they  are  in  the  right,  and  few  are 
patient  to  enquire  whether  they  be  or  no.  Then  add  to  this  that 
the  questions  of  souls,  being  clothed  with  circumstances  of  matter 
and  particular  contingency,  are  or  may  be  infinite;  and  most  men 
are  so  unfortunate  tlmt  they  have  so  entangled  their  cases  of  con- 
science, that  there  where  they  have  done  something  good,  it  may  be 
they  have  mingled  half  a  dozen  evils :  and  when  interests  are  con- 
founded and  governments  altered,  and  power  strives  with  right  and 
insensiblv  passes  into  right,  and  duty  to  Grod  would  fain  be  recon- 
ciled with  dutv  to  our  relatives,  will  it  not  be  more  than  necessary 
that  we  should  have  some  one  that  we  may  enquire  of  after  the  way 
to  heaven,  which  is  now  made  intricate  by  our  follies  and  inevitable 
accidents  P  But  by  what  instrument  shall  men  alone  and  in  their 
own  cases  be  able  to  discern  the  spirit  of  truth  from  the  spirit  of 
illusion,  just  confidence  from  presumption,  fear  from  pusillanimity  ? 
Are  not  all  the  things  and  assistances  in  the  world  little  enough 
to  defend  us  against  pleasure  and  pain,  the  two  great  fountains  of 
temptation  P  is  it  not  harder  to  cure  a  lust  than  to  cure  a  fever  f  and 
are  not  the  deceptions  and  follies  of  men,  and  the  arts  of  the  devil, 
and  enticements  of  the  world,  and  the  deceptions  of  a  man's  own 
heart,  and  the  evils  of  sin,  more  evil  and  more  numerous  than  the 
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eicknesses  and  diseases  of  any  one  man?  and  if  a  man  perislies  in 
his  soul^  is  it  not  infinitely  more  sad  than  if  he  could  rise  from  his 
grave  and  die  a  thonsand  deaths  over?  Thns  we  are  advanced  a 
second  step  in  this  prudential  motive :  God  used  many  arts  to  secure 
our  soul's  interest ;  and  there  are  infinite  dangers  and  infinite  ways 
of  miscarriage  in  the  soul's  interest:  and  therefore  there  is  great 
necessity  God  should  do  all  those  mercies  of  security,  and  that  w^ 
should  do  all  the  under-mimstries  we  can  in  this  great  work. 

But  what  advantage  shall  we  receive  by  a  spiritual  guide?  Much 
every  way.  For  this  is  the  way  that  God  hath  appointed,  who  in 
every  age  hath  sent  a  succession  of  spiritual  persons,  whose  ofSoe 
is  to  minister  in  holy  things,  and  to  be  ^  stewards  of  God's  house- 
hold,' 'shepherds  of  the  flock,'  'dispensers  of  the  mysteries,'  under- 
mediators  and  ministers  of  prayer;  preachers  of  the  law,  expounders 
of  questions,  monitors  of  duty,  conveyances  of  blessings;  and  that 
which  is  a  good  discourse  in  the  mouth  of  another  man,  is  from 
them  an  ordinance  of  God ;  and  besides  its  natural  efficacy  and  per- 
suasion, it  prevails  by  the  way  of  blessing,  by  the  reverence  of  his 
person,  by  divine  institution,  by  the  excellency  of  order,  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  opinion  and  assistances  of  reputation,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  president  of  sudli  ministries,  and  who  is 
appointed  to  all  Christians  according  to  the  dispensation  that  is  ap- 
pointed to  them,  to  the  people  in  their  obedience  and  frequenting 
of  the  ordinance,  to  the  priest  in  his  ministry  and  public  and  private 
offices.  To  which  also  I  add  this  consideration,  that  as  the  holy 
sacraments  are  hugely  effective  to  spiritual  purposes,  not  only  be- 
cause they  convey  a  blessing  to  the  worthy  suscqpients,  but  because 
men  cannot  be  worthy  suscipients  unless  tliey  do  many  excellent  acts 
of  virtue  in  order  to  a  previous  disposition;  so  that  in  the  whole 
conjunction  and  transaction  of  affairs  there  is  good  done  by  way  of 
proper  efficacy  and  divine  Uessing :  so  it  is  in  following  the  conduct 
of  a  spiritual  man,  and  consulting  with  him  in  the  matter  of  our 
souls;  we  cannot  do  it  unless  we  consider  our  souls,  and  make  reli- 
gion our  business,  and  examine  our  present  state>  and  consider  con- 
cerning our  danger,  and  watch  and  design  for  our  advantages,  which 
things  of  themselves  will  set  a  man  much  forwarder  in  &e  way  of 
godliness :  besides  that  naturally  eveiy  man  will  less  dare  to  act  a 
sin  for  which  he  knows  he  shall  feel  a  present  shame  in  his  dis- 
coveries made  to  the  spiritual  guide,  the  man  that  is  made  the  wit- 
ness of  his  conversation ; 

'  holy  men  ought  to  know  all  things  from  God,'  and  that  relate  to  God, 
in  order  to  the  conduct  of  souls.  And  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  this,  if  we  do  not  suffer  the  devil  in  this  affair  to  abuse  us, 

"  [Sopb.  EL  609.— 'JoTe  eDim  prognatoa  coasentanenm  ett  onmU  vidflse.' 
Branck.J 

IV.  Qq 
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as  he  does  many  people  in  tbeir  opinions,  teaching  men  to  suspect 
there  is  a  design  and  a  snake  under  the  plantain.  But  so  may 
they  snspect  kings  when  they  command  obedience,  or  the  Levit^ 
when  they  read  the  law  of  tithea,  or  parents  when  they  teach  tlieir 
children  temperance,  or  tutors  when  they  watch  their  charge.  How- 
ever, it  is  better  to  venture  the  worst  of  the  design  than  to  lose  the 
best  of  the  assistance ;  and  he  that  guides  himself  hath  much  work 
and  much  danger;  but  he  that  is  under  the  conduct  of  another, 
his  work  is  easy,  Utile,  and  secure ;  it  is  nothinff  but  diligence  and 
obedience :  and  though  it  be  a  hard  thing  to  rule  well,  yet  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  follow  and  be  obedient. 


SERMON  XXn. 

7.  As  it  is  a  part  of  christian  prudence  to  take  into  the  conduct 
of  our  souls  a  spiritual  man  for  a  guide,  so  it  is  also  of  great  concern- 
ment that  we  be  prudent  in  the  choice  of  him  whdm  we  are  to  trust 
in  so  great  an  interest. 

Ck>nceming  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  characters  and  sig- 
nifications particular  enough  to  enable  a  choice,  without  the  interval 
assistances  of  prayer,  experience,  and  the  grace  of  God.  He  that 
describes  a  man  can  tell  you  the  colour  of  his  hair,  his  stature  and 
proportions,  and  describe  bome  general  lines,  enoi^h  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  Cyclops  or  a  Saracen ;  but  when  you  chance  to  see  the 
man,  you  will  discover  figures  or  Uttle  features  of  which  the  descrip- 
tion had  produced  in  you  no  phantasm  or  expectation.  And  in  the 
exterior  significations  of  a  sect  there  are  more  semblances  than  iu 
men's  faces,  and  gresCtef  tmcertainty  in  the- signs;  and  what  is  fftulty, 
strives  so  craftily  to  act  the  true  and  proper  images  of  things ;  and 
the  more  they  are  defective  in  circumstances,  the  more  curious  they 
are  in  forms;  and  they  also  use  such  arts  of  gaining  proselytes  which 
are  of  most  advantage  towards  an  effect,  and  therefore  such  which  the 
true  Christian  ought  to  pursue,  and  the  apostles  actually  did ;  and 
they  strive  to  follow  their  patterns  in  arts  of  persuasion,  not  only 
because  they  would  seem  like  them,  but  because  they  can  have  none 
so  good,  so  effective  to  their  purposes ;  that  it  follows,  that  it  is  not 
more  a  duty  to  take  care  that  we  be  not  corrupted  with  false  teachers, 
than  that  we  be  not  abused  with  fabe  signs :  for  we  as  well  find  a 
good  man  teaching  a  false  proposition  as  a  good  cause  managed  by  ill 
men ;  and  a  holy  cause  is  not  idways  dressed  with  healthful  symptoms, 
nor  is  there  a  cross  always  set  upon  the  doors  of  those  congregations 
who  are  infected  with  the  plague  of  heresy. 
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When  St.  John  was  to  separate  false  teachers  from  true,  he  took 
no  other  coiiTse  but  to  remark  the  doctrine  which  was  of  God,  and  that 
should  be  the  mark  of  cognizance  to  distinguish  right  sh^herds  from 
robbers  and  invaders :  'Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  com6  in  the  flesh  is  of  God ;  he  that  denieth  it  is  not  of  God"/ 
By  this  he  bids  his  scholars  to  avoid  the  present  sects  of  Ebion, 
Cerinthus,  Simon  Magus,  and  such  other  parsons  as  denied  that 
Christ  was  at  all  before  He  came,  or  that  He  came  really  in  the  flesh 
and  proper  humanity.  This  is  a  clear  note,  and  they  that  conversed 
with  St.  John  or  believed  his  doctrine  were  sufficiaitly  instructed  in 
the  present  questions.  But  this  note  will  signify  notmng  to  us ;  for 
all  sects  of  Christians  '  confess  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh,'  and 
the  following  sects  did  avoid  that  rock  over  which  a  great  apostle 
had  hung  out  so  plain  a  lantern. 

In  the  following  ages  of  the  church  men  have  been  so  curious  to 
signify  misbelievers,  that  they  have  invented  and  observed  some  signs, 
which  indeed  in  some  cases  were  true,  real  appendages  of  false  be- 
lievers;  but  yet  such  which  were  also,  or  might  be,  common  to  them 
with  good  men  and  members  of  the  catholic  church.  Some  few 
I  shaU  remark,  and  give  a  short  account  of  them,  that  by  removing 
the  uncertain,  we  may  fix  our  enquiries  and  direct  them  by  certain 
significations,  lest  this  art  of  prudence  turn  into  folly  and  faction, 
error  and  secular  design. 

1.  Some  men  distinguish  error  from  truth  by  calling  their  adver- 
saries' doctrine,  'new  and  of  yesterday.'  And  oertamly  this  is  a 
good  sign  if  it  be  rightly  applied;  for  since  all  christian  doctrine  is 
that  which  Christ  taught  His  church,  and  the  Spirit  enlarged  or  ex- 
pounded, and  the  apostles  delivered ;  we  are  to  bqgin  the  christian 
era  for  our  faith  and  parts  of  religion  by  the  period  of  their  preaching ; 
our  account  begins  then,  and  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  what  they 
taught  is  new  and  false,  and  whatsoever  is  besides  what  they  taught 
is  no  part  of  our  religion,  (and  then  no  man  can  be  prejudiced  for 
believing  it  or  not,)  and  if  it  be  adopted  into  the  confessions  of  the 
church,  the  proposition  is  always  so  uncertain  that  it's  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  faith ;  and  therefore  if  it  be  old  in  respect  of  our  days, 
it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  be  believed ;  if  it  be  new,  it  may  be 
received  into  opinion  according  to  its  probability,  and  no  sects  or 
interests  are  to  be  divided  upon  such  accounts.  This  only  I  desire 
to  be  observed,  that  when  a  truth  returns  from  banishment  by  a 
postliminium^  if  it  was  from  the  first,  though  the  holy  fire  hath  been 
buried  or  the  river  ran  under  ground,  yet  we  do  not  call  that  new ; 
since  newness  is  not  to  be  accounted  of  by  a  proportion  to  our  short- 
lived memories,  or  to  the  broken  records  ana  fragments  of  story  left 
after  the  inundation  of  barbarism  and  war,  and  change  of  kingdoms, 
and  corruption  of  authors ;  but  by  its  relation  to  the  fountain  of  our 

■  [1  John  iv.  2,  8.] 
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truths,  and  the  birth  of  our  religion  under  our  fathers  in  Christ,  the 
holy  apostles  and  disciples.  A  camel  was  a  new  thing  to  them  that 
saw  it  in  the  fable,  but  yet  it  was  created  as  soon  as  a  cow  or  the 
domestic  creatures ;  and  some  people  are  apt  to  call  every  thing  new 
which  they  never  heard  of  before,  as  if  all  xeligion  w^re  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  standards  of  their  observation  or  country  customs. 
Whatsoever  was  not  taught  by  Christ  or  His  apostles,  though  it  came 
in  by  Fapias  or  Dionysius,  by  Arius  or  Liberius,  is  certainly  new  as 
to  our  account;  and  whatsoever  is  taught  to  us  by  the  doctors  of  the 
present  age,  if  it  can  shew  its  test  from  the  beginning  of  our  period 
for  revelation^  is  not  to  be  called  new,  though  it  be  pressed  itith  a 
new  zeal,  and  discoursed  of  by  unheard-of  arguments ;  that  is,  though 
men  be  ignorant  and  need  to  learn  it,  yet  it  is  not  therefore  new  or 
unnecessaiy. 

2.  Some  would  have  false  teachers  sufficiently  signified  by  a  name, 
or  the  owning  of  a  private  appellative,  as  of  rapist,  Lutheran,  Cal- 
vinist,  Zuinglian,  Socinian ;  and  think  it  enough  to  denominate  them 
not  of  Christ,  if  they  ^e  called  by  the  name  of  a  man.  And  indeed 
the  thing  is  in  itself  ill ;  but  then  if  by  this  mark  we  shall  esteem 
false  teachers  sufficiently  signified,  we  must  follow  no  man,  no  church, 
nor  no  communion ;  for  all  are  by  their  adversaries  marked  with  an 
appellative  of  separation  and  singularity,  and  yet  themselves  are  te- 
nacious of  a  good  name,  such  as  they  choose,  or  such  as  is  permitted 
to  them  by  fame,  and  the  people,  and  a  natural  necessity  of  making  a 
distinction.  Thus  the  Donatists  called  themselves  '  the  Flock  of 
God,'  and  the  Novatians  called  the  Catholics  '  Traditors,'  and  the 
Eustathians  called  themselves  'Catholics/  and  the  worshippers  of 
images  made  '  Iconoclast'  to  be  a  name  of  scorn ;  and  men  made 
names  as  they  listed,  or  as  the  fate  of  the  market  went.  And  if  a 
doctor  preaches  a  doctrine  which  another  man  likes  not,  but  preaches 
the  contradictory,  he  that  consents>  and  he  that  refuses,  have  each  of 
them  a  teacher ;  by  whose  name,  if  they  please  to  wrangle,  they  may 
be  signified.  It  was  so  in  the  Corinthian  churchy  with  this  only 
difference,  that  they  divided  themselves  by  names  which  signified  the 
same  religion ;  '  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollo,  and  I  am  of  Peter, 
and  I  of  Chnst.'  These  apostles  were  ministers  of  Clirist,  and  so 
does  every  teacher,  new  or  old,  among  the  Christians  pretend  himself 
to  be.  Let  that  therefore  be  examined;  if  he  ministers  to  the  truth 
of  Christ  and  the  reUgion  of  his  blaster,  let  him  be  entertained  as  a 
servant  of  liis  Lord ;  but  if  an  appellative  be  taken  from  his  name, 
there  is  a  faction  commenced  in  it,  and  there  is  a  fault  in  the  man^  if 
there  be  none  in  the  doctrine ;  but  that  the  doctrine  be  true  or  false, 
to  be  received  or  to  be  rejected,  because  of  the  name,  is  accidental 
and  extrinsical,  and  therefore  not  to  be  determined  by  this  sign. 

3.  Amongst  some  men  a  sect  is  sufficiently  thought  to  be  reproved 

•  [1  Cor.  i.  12.]  »  [*  men'  in  first  ed] 
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if  it  subdivides  and  breaks  into  little  fractions,  or  changes  its  own 
opinions.  Indeed  if  it  declines  its  own  doctrine,  no  man  hatb  reason 
to  believe  them  upon  their  word,  or  to  take  them  upon  the  stock  of 
reputation,  which  (themselves  being  judges)  they  have  forfeited  and 
renounced  in  the  changing  that,  which  at  first  they  obtruded  pas- 
sionately. And  therefore  in  this  case  there  is  nothmg  to  be  done, 
but  to  believe  the  men  so  far  as  they  have  reason  to  oelieve  them- 
selves; that  is,  to  consider  when  they  prove  what  they  say:  and 
they  that  are  able  to  do  so  are  not  persons  in  danger  to  be  seduced 
by  a  bare  authority  unless  they  list  themselves ;  for  others  that  sink 
under  an  unavoidable  prejudice,  God  will  take  care  for  them  if  they 
be  good  people,  and  their  case  shall  be  considered  by  and  by.  But 
for  the  other  part  of  the  sign,  when  men  fall  out  among  themselvea 
for  other  interests  or  opinions,  it  is  no  argument  that  they  are  in 
an  error  concerning  thai  doctrine  which  they  all  unitedly  teach  or 
condemn  respectively ;  but  it  hath  in  it  some  probabiliiy  that  their 
union  is  a.  testimony  of  truth,  as  certainly  as  that  their  fractions 
are  a  testimon;^  of  their  zeal,  or  honesty,  or  weakness,  as  it  happens. 
And  if  we  Christians  be  too  decretory  in  this  instance,  it  will  be  nard 
for  any  of  us  to  keep  a  Jew  from  making  use  of  it  against  the  whole 
religion,  which  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  hath  been  rent  into 
innumerable  sects  and'undersects,  springing  from  mistake  or  interest, 
from  the  arts  of  the  devil  or  the  weakness  of  man.  But  from  hence 
we  may  make  an  advantage  in  the  way  of  prudence,  and  become 
sure  that  all  that  doctrine  is  certainly  true  in  which  the  generality  of 
Christians  who  are  divided  in  manj  things,  ]^et  do  constantly  agree : 
and  that  that  doctrine  is  also  sufiBcient,  since  it  is  certain  that  because 
in  all  communions  and  churches  there  are  some  very  good  men 
that  do  all  their  duty  to  the  getting  of  truth,  Gbd  wul  not  fdl  in 
any  thing  that  is  necessary  to  them  that  honestly  and  heartily  desire 
to  obtain  it;  and  therefore  if  they  rest  in  the  heartiness  of  that, 
and  live  accordingly,  and  superinduce  nothing  to  the  destruction 
of  that,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  rdy  upon  God's  goodness, 
and  if  they  perish,  it  is  certain  they  cannot  help  it;  and  that  is 
demonstration  enough  that  they  cannot  perish,  considering  the  just- 
ness and  goodness  of  our  Lord  and  Judge. 

4.  Whoever  break  the  bands  of  a  society  or  communion,  and 
ffo  out  from  that  congregation  in  whose  confession  they  are  baptized, 
do  an  intolerable  scandal  to  their  doctrine  and  persons,  ana  give 
suspicious  men  reason  to  decline  their  assemblies,  and  not  to  choose 
them  at  all  for  any  thing  of  their  authority  or  outward  circumstances. 
And  St.  taul  bids  the  Bomans*»  to  ''mark  them  that  cause  divisions 
and  offences ;"  but  the  following  words  make  their  caution  prudent 
and  practicable,  ''contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  teamed, 
and  avoid  them :"  they  that  recede  from  the  doctrine  which  they 

n  [Chap,  xvl  17.] 
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have  learned,  they  cause  the  offence,  and  if  they  also  obtrude  this 
upon  their  congregations,  they  also  make  the  division.  For  it  is 
cqrtain,  if  we  receive  any  doctrine  contrary  to  what  Christ  gave 
aijd  the  apostles  taught,  for  the  authority  of  any  man,  then  we  'call 
men  master  V  aud  leave  '  our  Master  which  is  in  heaven  •/  and  in 
that  case  we  must  separate  from  the  congregation,  and  adhere  to 
Christ,  ,  But  this  is  not  to  be  done  unless  the  case  be  evident  and 
notorious.  But  as  it  is  hard  that  the  public  doctrine  of  a  church 
should  be  rifled,  and  misunderstood,  and  reproved,  and  rejected, 
by  aiiy  of  her  wilfal  or  ignorant  sons  and  daughters ;  so  it  is  also 
as  hard  that  thev  should  be  bound  not  to  see  wh^  the  case  is  plain 
and  evident.  There  may  be  mischiefs  on  both  sides ;  but  the  former 
sort  of  evib  men  may  avoid  if  they  will ;  for  they  may  be  humble  and 
modest,  and  entertain  better  opinions  of  their  superiors  than  of  them- 
selves, and  in  doubtful  things  give  them  the  honour  of  a  just  opinion; 
and  if  they  do  not  do  so,  that  evil  will  be  their  own  private ;  for  that 
it  become  not  public,  the  king  and  the  bishop  are  to  take  care. 
But  for  the  latter  sort  of  evil,  it  will  certainly  become  universal : 
ii^  I  say,  an  authoritative  false  doctrine  be  imposed,  and  is  to  be 
accepted  accordingly;  for  then  all  men  shall  be  bound  to  profess 
against  their  conscience,  that  is,  '  with  their  mouths  not  to  confess 
unto  salvation,  what  with  their  hearts  they  believe  unto  righteous- 
ness*/ The  best  way  of  remedying  both  the  evils  is,  that  governors 
lay  no  burden,  of  doctrines  or  laws  but  what  are  necessary  or  veiy 
profitable ;  and  that  inferiors  do  not  contend  for  things  unnecessary, 
nor  call  any  thing  necessary  that  is  not ;  till  then  there  will  be  evils 
on  both  sides.  And  although  the  governors  are  to  carry  the  question 
in  the  point  of  la^,  reputation,  and  public  government,  yet  as  to 
God^s  judicature  they  will  bear  the  bigger  load  who  in  His  right 
do  Him  an  injury,  and  by  the  impresses  of  His  authority  destroy  His 
truth.  But  in  this  case  also,  although  separating  be  a  suspicious 
thing,  and  intolerable,  unless  it  be  when  a  sin  is- imposed;  yet  to 
separate  is  also  accidental  to  truth,  for  some  men  separate  with 
reason,  some  men  against  reason.  Therefore  here  all  the  certainty 
that  is  in  the  thing  is  when  the  truth  is  secured,  and  all  the  security 
to  the  men  will  be  in  the  humility  of  their  persons,  and  the  hearti- 
ness and  simplicity  of  their  intention,  and  diligence  of  enquiry.  The 
church  of  England  had  reason  to  separate  from  the  confession  and 
practices  of  Borne  in  many  particulars ;  and  yet  if  her  children  sepa- 
rate  from  her,  they  may  be  unreasonable  and  impious. 

5.  The  ways  of  direction  which  we  have  from  holy  scripture 
to  distinguish  false  apostles  from  true,  are  taken  from  their  doctrine, 
or  their  lives.  That  of  the  doctrine  is  the  more  sure  way,  if  we 
can  hit  upon  it;  but  that  also  is  the  thing  signified,  and  needs 
to  have  other  signs.     St.  John  and  St.  Paul  took  this  way,  for  they 

f  [Matt,  xxiii.  8—10.—'  mastera'  in  first  two  edd.  ]  »  [Vid.  Rom.  x.  10.] 
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were  able  to  do  it  infallibly.  'All  that  confess  Jesus  incarnate 
are  of  God/  said  St.  John*;  'those  men  that  deny  it  are  heretics; 
avoid  them.'  And  St.  Paul'^  bids  to  '  observe  them  that  cause  divi- 
sions  and  offences  against  the  doctrine  delivered ;  them  also  avoid  that 
do  so.'  And  we  might  do  so  as  easily  as  they,  if  the  world  would 
only  take  their  depantum,  that  doctrine  which  tney  delivered  to 
all  men,  that  is,  the  Greed,  and  superinduce  nothing  else,  but  suffer 
christian  faith  to  rest  in  its  own  perfect  simplicity,  unmingled  with 
arts,  and  opinions,  and  interests.  This  course  is  plain  and  easy,  and 
I  wiU  not  intricate  it  with  more  words,  but  leave  it  directly  in  its 
own  truth  and  certainty,  with  this  only  direction,  that  when  we 
are  to  choose  our  doctmie  or  our  side  we  take  that  which  is  in 
the  plain  unexpounded  words  of  scripture ;  for  in  that  only  our  re- 
ligion can  consist.  Secondly,  choose  that  which  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  a  holy  life,  to  the  proper  graces  of  a  Ghiistian,  to  hu- 
mility, to  charity,  to  forgiveness  and  alms,  to  obedience  and  com- 
plying with  governments,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  exaltation  of 
His  attributes,  and  to  the  conservation  and  advantages  of  the  public 
societies  of  men;  and  this  last  St.  Paul^  directs,  'Let  ours  be  care- 
ful to  maintain  good  works  for  necessary  uses :'  for  he  that  heartily 
pursues  these  proportions,  cannot  be  an  ill  man,  though  he  were  ac- 
cidentally, and  in  the  particular  explications%  deceived. 

6.  But  because  this  is  an  act  of  wisdom  rather  than  prudence,  and 
supposes  science  or.  knowledge  rather  than  experience,  therefore  it 
concerns  the  prudence  of  a  Christian  to  observe  the  practice  and  the 
rules  of  practice,  their  lives  and  pretences,  the  designs  and  colours, 
the  arts  of  conduct  and  gaining  proselytes,  which  their  doctors  and 
catechists  do  use  in  order  to  their  purposes  and  in  their  ministiy 
about  souls.  For  ahJiough  many  signs  are  uncertain,  yet  some  are 
infallible,  and  some  are  highly  probable. 

7.  Therefore,  those  teachers  that  pretend  to  be  guided  by  a  private 
spirit  are  certainly  false  doctors.  I  remember  what  Simmias  in  Plu- 
tarch' teQs  concerning  Socrates,  that  if  he  heard  any  man  sav  he  saw 
a  divine  vision,  he  presently  esteemed  him  vain  and  proud ;  out  if  he 
pretended  only  to  have  hesjd  a  voice  or  the  word  of  God,  he  listened 
to  that  religiously,  and  would  enquire  of  him  with  curiosity.  There 
was  some  reason  in  his  fancy ;  for  God  does  not  communicate  Him- 
self by  the  eye  to  men,  but  by  the  ear :  "Ye  saw  no  figure,  but  ye 
heard  a  voice,''  said  Moses*  to  the  people  concerning  God.  And 
therefore  if  any  man  pretends  to  speak  the  word  of  God,  we  will 
enquire  concerning  it;  the  man  may  the  better  be  heard,  because  he 
may  be  certainly  reproved  if  he  speaks  amiss ;  but  if  he  pretends  to 
visions  and  revelations,  to  a  private  spirit,  and  a  mission  extraordi- 
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nary,  the  man  is  proud  and  unlearned,  vicious  and  impudent.     "  No 
£(cripture  is  of  private  interpretation/'  saith  St.Peter%  that  is,  of 
'private  emission'  or  '  declaration/     God's  words  were  delivered  in- 
deed by  single  men,  but  such  as  were  publicly  designed  prophets,  re- 
marked with  a  known  character,  approved  of  by  the  high  priest  and 
Sanhedrim,  endued  with  a  public  spirit,  and  his  doctrines  were  always 
agreeable  to  the  other  scriptures.    But  if  any  man  pretends  now  to 
the  Spirit,  either  it  must  be  a  private  or  public.     If  it  be  private,  it 
can  but  be  useful  to  himself  alone,  and  it  may  cozen  him  too,  if  it 
be  not  assisted  by  the  spirit  of  a  public  man.    But  if  it  be  a  public 
spirit,  it  must  enter  in  at  the  pubUc  door  of  ministries  and  divine 
ordinances,  of  God's  grace  and  man's  endeavour :  it  must  be  subject 
to  the  prophets ;  it  is  discernible  and  judicable  by  them,  and  there- 
fore mav  be  rejected,  and  then  it  must  pretend  no  longer.    For  he 
that  will  pretend  to  an  extraordinaiy  spirit,  and  reuses  to  be  tried 
by  the  ordinary  ways,  must  either  prophesy  or  work  miracles,  or  must 
have  a  voice  from  heaven  to  give  him  testimony.    The  prophets  in 
the  Old  testament,  and  the  apostles  in  the  New,  and  Christ  oetween 
both,  had  no  other  way  of  extraordinary  probation;  and  they  that 
pretend  to  any  thing  extraordinary,  cannot,  ought  not  to  be  believed, 
unless  they  have  something  more  than  their  own  word :  ''If  I  bear 
witness  of  Myself,  My  witness  is  not  true,"  said  Truth  itself  our 
blessed  Lord^.    But  secondly,  they  that  intend  to  teach  by  an  extra- 
ordinary spirit,  if  they  pretend  to  teach  according  to  scripture,  must 
be  examined  by  the  measures  of  scripture,  and  then  their  extra- 
ordinary must  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  spirit^  and  stands  or  faUs 
by  the  rules  of  evenr  good  man's  religion,  and  public  government; 
and  then  we  are  wen  enough.     But  if  they  speak  any  thing  acainst 
scripture,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  and  the  spirit  of  the  devil : 
''  For  if  an  angel  from  heaven"  (he  certainly  is  a  spirit)  '*  preach 
any  other  doctrine,  let  him  be  accursed «." 

But  this  pretence  of  a  single  and  extraordinary  spirit  is  nothing 
else  but  the  spirit  of  pride,  error,  and  delusion ;  a  snare  to  catch  easy 
and  credulous  souls,  which  are  willing  to  die  for  a  gay  word  and 
a  distorted  face ;  it  is  the  parent  of  folly  and  giddy  doctrine,  impos- 
sible to  be  proved,  and  therefore  useless  to  all  purposes  of  religion, 
reason,  or  sober  counsels ;  it  is  like  an  invisible  colour,  or  music 
without  a  sound :  it  is,  and  indeed  is  so  intended  to  be,  a  direct 
overthrow  of  order,  and  government,  and  public  ministries:  it  is  bold 
to  say  any  thing,  and  resolved  to  prove  nothing;  it  imposes  upon 
willing  people  after  the  same  manner  that  oracles  and  the  lying 
demons  did  of  old  time,  abusing  men  not  by  proper  efficacy  of  its 
own,  but  because  the  men  love  to  be  abused  :  it  is  a  great  disparage- 
ment to  the  sufficiency  of  scripture,  and  asperses  the  divine  provi- 
dence for  giving  to  so  many  ages  of  the  church  an  imperfect  religion, 
expressly  against  the  truth  of  their  words  who  said  they  '  had  de- 
•  [2  Pet  L  20.]  *  [John  ▼.  81.]  •  [Gal.  i,  8.] 
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elared  the  whole  truth  of  Gted/  and  '  told  all  the  will  of  God :'  and 
it  is  an  affiront  to  the  Spirit  of  Ood^  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, of  order  and  public  ministries.    But  the  will  furnishes  out. 
malice^  and  the  understanding  sends  out  levity^  and  they  many^  and 
produce  a  fantastic  dream ;  and  the  daughter,  sucking  wind  instead  of 
'  the  milk  of  the  word/  grows  up  to  madness,  and  the  spirit  of  repro- 
bation.   Besides  all  this,  an  extraordinary  spirit  is  extremely  unne- 
cessaiy ;  and  Gbd  does  not  give  emissions  and  miracles  from  heaven 
to  no  purpose,  and  to  no  necessities  of  His  church ;  for  the  supplying 
of  which  He  hath  given  apostles  and  evangeUsts,  prophets  and  pastors, 
bishops  and  priests,  the  spirit  of  ordination  and  the  spirit  of  instruc- 
tion, catechi^  and  teachers,  arts  and  sciences,  scriptures  and  a  con- 
stant succession  of  expositors,  the  testimony  of  churches,  and  a  con- 
stant line  of  tradition  or  delivery  of^apostolical  doctrine  in  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation.    And  after  all  this  to  have  a  fungus  arise 
from  the  belly  of  mud  and  darkness,  and  nourish  a  glow-worm^  that 
shall  challenge  to  outshine  the  lantern  of  God^s  word,  and  all  the 
candles  which  God  set  upon  a  hill,  and  all  that  the  Spirit  hath  set 
upon  the  candlesticks,  and  all  the  stars  in  Chrisfs  right  hand,  is  to 
annul  all  the  excellent,  established,  ord^ly,  and  certain  effects  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  to  worship  the  false  fires  of  the  night.     He  there- 
fore that  will  follow  a  guide  that  leads  him  by  an  extraordinary  spirit, 
shall  go  an  extraordinary  wav,  and  have  a  strange  fortune,  and  a  sin- 
gular religion,  and  a  portion  by  himself,  a  great  way  off  from  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  the  saints,  who  are  all  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  have  one  heart  and  one  mind,  one  faith  and  one  hope,  the  same 
baptism,  and  the  helps  of  the  ministry,  leading  them  to  the  common 
country,  which  is  the  portion  of  all  that  are  the  sons  of  adoption, 
consigned  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  'the  earnest  of  their  inheritance.' 

Concerning  the  pretence  of  a  private  spirit  for  interpretation  of  the 
confessed  doctrine  of  God,  the  holy  scriptures,  it  will  not  so  easily 
come  into  tins  question  of  choosing  our  spiritual  guides ;  because 
every  person  that  can  be  candidate  in  this  office,  that  can  be  chosen 
to  guide  others,  must  be  a  public  man,  that  is,  of  a  holy  calling, 
sanctified  or  separate  publidv  to  the  office ;  and  tiien  to  interpret  is 
part  of  his  calUng  and  employment,  and  to  do  so  is  the  work  of 
a  puUic  spirit;  he  is  ordained  and  designed,  he  ia  commanded  and 
enabled  to  do  it :  and  in  this  there  is  no  other  caution  to  be  inter- 
posed but  that  the  more  public  the  man  is,  of  the  more  authority  his 
interpretation  is ;  and  he  comes  nearer  to  a  law  of  order,  and  in  the 
matter  of  government  is  to  be  observed ;  but  the  more  holy  and  the 
more  learned  the  man  is,  his  interpretation  in  matter  of  question  is 
more  likdy  to  be  true ;  and  though  less  to  be  pressed  as  to  the  public 
confession,  yet  it  may  be  more  effective  to  a  private  persuasion,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  without  scandal,  or  lessening  the  authority,  or  dis- 
paragement to  the  more  public  person. 

<  ['glowonn'  1651 ;  'glo-wonn'  1678.] 
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8.  Those  are  to  be  suspected  for  evil  guides  who^  to  get  authoritj 
among  the  people^  pretend  a  great  zeal^  and  use  a  bold  liberty  in 
reproving  princes  and  governors,  nobiUtj  and  prelates;  for  such 
homilies  cannot  be  the  effects  of  a  holv  religion,  which  lay  a.  snare 
for  authority,  and  undermine  power,  and  discontent  the  people,  and 
make  them  bold  against  kings,  and  immodest  in  their  own  stations, 
and  trouble  the  government.  Such  men  may  speak  a  truths  or.teach 
a  true  doctrine;  for  evevy  such  design  does  not  unhallow  the  truth 
of  God  :  but  they  take  some  truths,  and  force  them  to  minister  to  an 
evil  end.  But  therefore  mingle  not  in  the  conununities  of  such 
men;  for  they  will  make  it  a  part  of  your  religion  to  prosecute 
that  end  openly,  which  they  by  arts  of  the  tempter  have  insinuated 
privately. 

But  if  ever  you  enter  into  th^  seats  of  those  doctors  that  speak 
reproachfully  of  their  superiors  or  detract  from  government,  or  love 
to  curse  the  king  in  their  heart  or  slander  him  with  their  mouths, 
or  disgrace  their  persons,  bless  yourself  and  retire  quickljr;  for  there 
dwells  the  plague,  but  the  Spirit  of  Qod  is  not  president  of  the 
assembly.  And  therefore  you  shall  observe  in  all  the  characters 
which  the  blessed  apostles  of  our  Lord  made  for  describing  and 
avoiding  societies  of  heretics,  false  guides,  and  bringers  in  of  strange 
doctrines,  still  they  reckon  treason  and  rebellion.  So  St  Paul^', 
''In  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come;''  then  ''men  shall  have 
the  form  of  godliness,  and  d^ny  the  power  of  it;  they  shall  be  trai- 
tors, heady,  high-minded ;''  thafs  the  characteristic  note.  So  St. 
Peter®,  "The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  tempta- 
tions, and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  iudgment  to  be 
punished ;  but  chiefly  them  that  walk  after  the  flesh  in  tiie  lust  of 
uncleanness,  and  despise  government;  presumptuous  are  tfaey,  self- 
willed,  they  are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities.^'  The  same 
also  is  recorded  and  observed  by  St.  Jude',  "Likewise  also  these 
filthy  dreamers  defile  the  flesh,  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of 
.dignities.''  These  three  testimonies  are  but  the  declaration  of  one 
great  contingency;  they  are  the  same  prophecy  declared  by  three 
apostolical  men  that  had  the  gift  of  prophecy;  and  by  this  character 
the  Holy  Ohost  in  all  ag^  hath  given  us  caution  to  avoid  such 
assemblies  where  the  speaking  and  ruling  man  shall  be  the  canker 
of  government  and  a  preacher  of  sedition,  who  shall  either  ungirt 
the  prince's  sword  or  unloose  the  button  of  their  mantle*. 

9.  But  the  apostles  in  all  these  prophecies  have  remarked  lust  to 
be  the  inseparable  eompanion  of  these  rebel  prophets;  "^they  are 
filthy  dreamers,  they  defile  the  flesh,"  so  St.  Jude;  they  "walk  after 
the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness,"  so  St.  Peter;  "they  are  lovers 
of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God,  incontinent  and  sensual,"  so 
St.  Paul.   And  by  this  part  of  the  character  as  the  apostles  remarked 

•  [2  Tim.  iii.  1-5.]     •  [2  Pet  Ji  9,  10.]      '  fver.  S.]       r  [ct  vol  x.  p.  17.] 
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tlie  Kicolaitans^  the  Gnostics^  the  Carpocratians^  and  all  their  im- 
pure branches,  which  began  in  their  days,  and  multiplied  after  their 
deaths;  so  they  prophetically  did  fore-signify  all  such  sects  to  be 
avoided^  who,  to  catch  silly  women  laden  with  sins,  preach  doctrines 
of  ease  and  licentiousness,  apt  to  countenance  and  encourage  vile 
things,  and  not  apt  to  restrain  a  passion  or  mortify  a  sin :  such  as 
those.  That  God  sees  no  sin  in  His  children;  that  no  sin  will  take 
us  from  God's  favour ;  that  all  of  such  a  party  are  elect  people ;  that 
God  requires  of  us  nothing  but  faith>  and  that  faith  which  justifies 
is  nothing  but  a  mere  believing  that  we  are  God's  chosen ;  that  we 
are  not  tied  to  the  law  of  commandments;  that  the  law  of  grace  is 
a  law  of  liberty,  and  that  liberty  is  to  do  what  we  list;  that  divorces 
are  to  be  granted  upon  many  and  slight  causes ;  that  simple  forni- 
cation is  no  sin.  These  are  such  doctrines  that  upon  the  behef  of 
them  men  may  do  any  thing,  and  will  do  that  which  shall  satisfy 
their  own  desires,  and  promote  their  interests,  and  seduce  their  she- 
disciples.  And  indeed  it  was  not  without  great  reason  that  these 
three  apostles  joined  lust  and  treason  together ;  because  the  former 
is  so  shameful  a  crime,  and  renders  a  man's  spirit  naturally  averse  to 
government,  that  if  it  faUs  upon  the  person  of  a  ruler,  it  takes  from 
him  the  spirit  of  government',  and  renders  him  diffident,  pusillani- 
mous, private,  and  ashamed :  if  it  happen  in  the  person  of  a  subject, 
it  makes  him  hate  the  man  that  shall  shame  him  and  punish  him ; 
it  hates  the  light  and  the  sun,  because  that  opens  him,  and  there- 
fore is  much  more  against  government,  because  that  publishes  and 
punishes  too.  One  thing  I  desire  to  be  observed,  that  though  the 
primitive  heresies  now  named,  and  all  those  others  their  successors, 
practised  and  taught  horrid  impurities,  yet  they  did  not  invade  go- 
vernment at  all;  and  therefore  those  sects  that  these  apostles  did 
signify  by  prophecy,  and  in  whom  both  these  are  concentred,  were 
to  appear  m  some  latter  times,  and  the  days  of  the  prophecy  were 
not  then  to  be  fulfilled.  What  they  are  since,  every  age  must  judge 
by  its  own  experience  and  for  its  own  interest.  But  christian  reli- 
gion is  so  pure  and  holy  that  chastity  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
whole  religion,  and  to  do  an  action  chastely  signifies  purity  of  inten- 
tion, abstraction  from  the  world  and  separation  from  low  and  secular 
ends,  the  virginity  of  the  soul  and  its  union  with  God?;  and  all 
deviations  and  estrangements  from  God,  and  adhesion  to  forbidden 
objects,  is  called  fornication  and  adultery.  Those  sects  therefore 
that  tc^h,  encourage,  or  practise  impious  or  unhallowed  mixtures 
and  shamdful  lusts,  are  issues  of  the  impure  spirit,  and  most  contrary 
to  GK)d,  who  can  behold  no  unclean  thing. 

10.  Those  prophets  and  pastors,  that  pretend  severity  and  live 
loosely,  or  are  severe  in  small  tilings  and  give  liberty  in  greater,  or 
forbid  some  sins  with  extreme  rigour  and  yet  practise  or  teach  those 

'  [o£  vol  iiL  p.  58.]  I  EloquU  Doxmni  casta  eloqoia.  [Ps.  xii.  7,  ed.  vulg.] 
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that  serve  tlieip  interest  or  constitute  their  sect,  are  to  be  saspected 
and  avoided  accordingly  :  Nihil  est  hominum  inepta  persuasione/al- 
sine,  nee  ficta  aeveritaie  ineptius^.  All  ages  of  the  church  were 
extremely  curious  to  observe,  when  any  new  teachers  did  arise,  what 
kind  of  fives  they  Uved ;  and  if  they  pretended  severely  and  to  a  strict 
life,  then  they  knew  their  danger  doubled ;  for  it  is  certain  all  that 
teach  doctrines  contrary  to  the  established  religion  delivered  by  the 
apostles,  all  they  are  evil  men.  God  will  not  suffer  a  good  man  to 
be  seduced  damnably,  much  less  can  he  be  a  seducer  of  others  :  and 
therefore  you  shall  still  observe  the  false  apostles  to  be  furious  and 
vehement  in  their  reproofs  and  severe  in  their  animadversions  of 
others ;  but  then  if  you  watch  their  private,  or  stay  till  their  numbers 
are  full,  or  observe  their  spiritual  habits,  you  shall  find  them  indul- 
gent to  themselves,  or  to  return  from  their  disguises,  or  so  spiritually 
wicked  that  their  pride  or  their  revenge,  their  envy  or  their  detrac- 
tion, their  scorn  or  their  complacency  in  themselves,  their  desire  of 
pre-eminence  and  their  impatience  of  a  rival,  shall  place  them  far 
enough  in  distance  from  a  poor  carnal  sinner,  whom  they  shall  load 
with  censures  and  an  upbraiding  scorn;  but  themselves  are  like  devils, 
the  spirits  of  darkness,  the  'spiritual  wickednesses  in  high  places ^' 
Some  sects  of  men  are  very  angry  against  servants  for  recreating  and 
easing  their  labours  with  a  less-prudent  and  unsevere^  refreshment; 
but  the  patron  of  their  sect  shall  oppress  a  wicked  man  and  an  unbe- 
lieving person;  they  shall  chastise  a  drunkard  and  entertain  mur- 
murers;  they  shall  not  abide  an  oath  and  yet  shall  force  men  to  break 
three  or  four.  This  sect  is  to  be  avoided,  because  although  it  is  good 
to  be  severe  against  carnal  or  bodily  sins,  yet  it  is  not  good  to  mingle 
with  them  who  chastise  a  bodily  sin  to  make  way  for  a  spiritual ;  or 
reprove  a  servant  that  his  lord  may  sin  alone ;  or  punish  a  stranger 
and  a  beggar  that  will  not  approve  their  sin,  but  will  have  sins  of  his 
own.  Concerning  such  persons  St.  Paul^  hath  told  us,  that  'thej 
shall  not  proceed  far,  but  their  foUy  shall  be  manifest.'  *0\Cyov 
\p6vov  bvvaiT  iv  tls  Ti\i<racrOai  top  rpoirov  top  ovtov,  said  Lysias^^ 

Cito  ad  naturam  ficta  reciderunt  snam*'. 

They  that  dissemble  their  sin  and  their  manners,  or  make  severity  to 
serve  looseness,  and  an  imaginary  virtue  to  minister  to  a  real  vice ; 
they  that  'abhor  idols,'  and  would  'commit  sacrilege";'  chastise  a 
drunkard,  and  promote  sedition ;  declaim  against  the  vanity  of  great 
persons,  and  then  spoil  them  of  their  goods ;  reform  manners,  and 
engross  estates:  talk  godly,  and  do  impiously;  these  are  teachers 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  hath  by  three  apostles  bid  us  to  beware 
of  and  decline,  as  we  would  run  from  the  hollowness  of  a  grave,  or 
the  despairs  and  sorrows  of  the  damned. 


*  [Petron., 
«  [Eph.  vi, 
i  [* less   pi 


cap.  oxxxii.]  ^_ ^.j 

12.]  i  f  De  pecun.  Aristoph.,  p.  884.] 
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11.  Tte  substance  of  all  is  this,  that  we  must  not  choose  our  doc- 
trine by  our  guide  but  our  guide  by  the  doctrine ;  and  if  we  doubt 
concerning  the  doctrine,  we  may  judge  of  that  by  the  lives  and  de- 
signs of  the  teachers,  (*'  By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them  VO  ^nd 
by  the  plain  words  of  the  scripture,  by  the  apostles'  creed,  and  by 
the  commandments,  and  by  the  certain  known  and  established  forms 
of  government.  These  are  the  great  indices,  and  so  plain,  apt,  and 
easy,  that  he  that  is  deceived  is  so  because  he  will  be  so ;  he  is  be- 
trayed into  it  by  his  own  lust,  and  a  voluntary  chosen  folly. 

12.  Besides  these  premises,  there  are  other  little  candles  that  con 
help  to  make  the  judgment  clearer ;  but  thev  are  such  as  do  not 
signify  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  precedent  charac- 
ters, which  are  drawn  by  the  great  lines  of  scripture.     Such  as  are : 
1.  When  the  teachers  of  sects  stir  up  unprofitaole  and  useless  qnes- 
tions.     £.  When  they  causelessly  retire  from  the  universal  customs 
of  Christendom,  8,  and  cancel  all  the  memorials  of  the  greatest  mys- 
teries of  our  redemption.    4.  When  their  confessions  and  catechisms 
and  their  whole  religion  consists  iv  yvdo-ei,  'in  speculations'  and 
ineffective  notions,  in  discourses  of  angels  and  spirits,  in  abstractions 
and  raptures,  in  things  they  understand  not  and  of  which  they  have 
no  revelation.   5.  Or  else  if  their  religion  spends  itself  in  ceremonies, 
outward  guises,  and  material  solemnities,  and  imperfect  forms,  draw- 
ing the  heart  of  the  vine  forth  into  leaves  and  irregular  fruitless 
suckers,  turning  the  substance  into  circumstances,  and  the  love  of 
God  into  gestures,  and  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  into  the  impertinent 
offices  of  a  burdensome  ceremonial :  for  by  these  two  particulars  the 
apostles  reproved  the  Jews  and  the  Gnostics,  or  those  that  from  the 
school  of  rythagoras  pretended  conversation  with  angels  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  spirits,  choosing  tutelar  angels  and 
assigning  them  offices  and  charges,  as  in  the  church  of  Bome  to  this 
day  they  do  to  saints.    To  these  add,  6,  that  we  observe  whether  the 
guides  of  souls  avoid  to  suffer  for  their  religion;  for  then  the  matter 
is  foul,  or  the  man  not  fit  to  lead  that  dares  not  die  in  cold  blood  for 
his  religion.    Will  the  man  lay  his  life  and  his  soul  upon  the  pro- 
position P  if  so,  then  you  may  consider  him  upon  his  proper  grounds; 
but  if  he  refuses  that,  refuse  his  conduct  sure  enough.     7.  You  may 
also  watch  whether  they  do  not  choose  their  proselytes  among  the 
rich  and  vicious ;  that  they  may  serve  themselves  upon  his  wealth, 
and  their  disciple  npon  his  vice.     8.  If  their  doctrines  evidently  and 
greatly  serve  the  interest  of  wealth  or  honour,  and  are  ineffective  to 
piety ;  9,  if  they  strive  to  gain  any  one  to  their  confession,  and  are 
negligent  to  gain  them  to  good  life;  10,  if  by  pretences  they  lessen 
the  severity  of  Christ's  precepts,  and  are  easy  m  dispensations  and 
licentious  glosses ;  11,  ii  they  invent  suppletories  to  excuse  an  evil 
man,  and  yet  to  reconcile  his  bad  life  with  the  hopes  of  heaven ;  you 

o  [Matt  vii  20.] 
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have  reason  to  suspect  the  whole^  aad  to  reject  these  parts  of  error 
and  design,  which  in  themselves  are  so  unhandsome  always^  and 
sometimes  criminal.  He  that  shall  observe  the  church  of  Borne  so 
implacably  fierce  for  purgatory  and  the  pope's  supremacy,  for  derical 
immunities  and  the  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  persons  to  secular^ 
for  indulgences  and  precious  and  costly  pardons,  and  then  so  full  of 
devices  to  reconcile  an  evil  life  with  heaven,  requiring  only  contrition 
even  at  the  last  for  the  abolition  of  eternal  guilt,  and  having  a  thou- 
sand ways  to  commute  and  take  off  the  temporal ;  will  see  he  hath 
reason  to  be  jealous  that  interest  is  in  these  bigger  than  the  religion, 
and  yet  that  the  danger  of  the  soul  is  greater  than  that  interest ;  and 
therefore  the  man  is  to  do  accordingly. 

Here  indeed  is  the  great  necessity  that  we  should  have  the  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  the  d^b^pKh  of  serpents, 

^-^  magis  ut  cernamus  acutnm 
Qaam  aut  aquila,  aut  serpens  Epidaurius  ^ 

For  so  serpents,  as  they  are  curious  to  preserve  their  heads  from 
contrition  or  a  bruise,  so  also  to  safeguara  themselves  that  they  be 
not  charmed  with  sweet  and  enticing  words  of  false  prophets ;  who 
charm  not  wisely  but  cunningly,  leading  aside  unstable  souls ;  against 
these  we  must  stop  our  ears,  or  lend  our  attention  according  to  the 
foregoing  measures  and  significations.  But  here  also  I  am  to  insert 
two  or  three  cautions. 

1.)  We  cannot  expect  that  by  these  or  any  other  signs  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  discover  concerning  all  men  whether  they  teach  an  error 
or  no :  neither  can  a  man  by  these  reprove  a  Lutheran  or  a  Zuin- 
glian,  a  Dominican  or  a  Franciscan,  a  Russian  or  a  Oreek,  a  Mus- 
covite or  a  Georgian ;  because  those  that  are  certain  signs  of  false 
teachers  do  signify  such  men  who  destroy  an  article  of  faith  or  a 
commandment.  God  was  careful  to  secure  us  from  death  by  re- 
moving the  lepers  from  the  camp,  and  giving  certain  notices  of  dis- 
tinction, and  putting  a  term  between  the  living  and  the  dead :  but 
He  was  not  pleased  to  secure  every  man  from  innocent  and  harmless 
errors,  from  the  mistakes  of  men  and  the  failings  of  mortality :  the 
signs  which  can  distinguish  a  living  man  from  a  dead,  will  not  also 
distinguish  a  black  man  from  a  brown,  or  a  pale  from  a  white :  it  is 
enough  that  we  decline  those  guides  that  lead  us  to  hell,  but  not  to 
think  that  we  are  enticed  to  death  by  the  weaknesses  of  every  dis- 
agreeing brother. 

2.)  In  all  discerning  of  sects,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the 
faults  of  men  from  the  evils  of  their  doctrine ;  for  some  there  are 
that  say  very  well  and  do  very  ill ;  dai  yap  bri 

—  KapOriKo^poi  [/ti»'j  iroXXol,  fidxxoi  9^  t«  irav^t', 
Multos  thyrsigeros,  paucos  est  cernere  Bacchos ; 

many  men  of  holy  calling  and  holy  religion,  that  are  of  unholy  lives  ; 

•  [Hor.  sat  i.  8.  lin.  26.]  f  [Plat.  Phsed.  $  88.  torn.  ▼.  p.  195.] 
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— ^homines  igntTa  opera,  philosopba  lenlentia^    ' 

but  these  mast  be  separated  from  the  institution ;  and  the  evil  of 
the  men  is  only  to  be  noted,  as  that  such  persons  be  not  taken  to 
our  single  conduct  and  personal  ministry.  I  will  be  of  the  man's 
reh'gion  if  it  be  good,  though  he  be  not;  but  I  will  no^m^e  him 
m J  confessor ; 

If  he  be  not  wise  for  himself,  I  will  not  sit  down  at  hia  feet,  lest 
we  mingle  filthiness  instead  of  being  cleansed  and  instructed. 

3.)  Let  us  make  one  separation  more,  and  then  we  may  consider 
and  act  according  to  the  premises.  If  we  espy  a  design  or  an  evil 
mark  upon  one  doctrine,  let  us  divide  it  from  the  other  that  are  not 
so  spotted.  For  indeed  the  public  communions  of  men  are  at  this 
day  so  ordered  that  they  are  as  fond  of  their  errors  as  of  4;heir  truths, 
and  sometimes  most  zealous  for  what  they  have  least  reason  to  be  so. 
And  if  we  can  by  any  arts  of  prudence  separate  from  an  evil  propo- 
sition and  communicate  in  all  the  good,  then  we  may  love  colleges  of 
religious  persons,  though  we  do  not  worship  images;  and  we  may 
obey  our  prelates,  though  we  do  no  injury  to  princes ;  and  we  may 
be  zealous  against  a  crime,  though  we  be  not  imperious  over  men's 
persons ;  and  we  may  be  diligent  in  the  conduct  of  souls,  though  we 
be  not  rapacious  of  estates:  and  we  may  be  moderate  exactors  of 
obedience  to  human  laws,  though  we  do  not  dispense  with  the  breach 
of  the  divine ;  and  the  clergy  may  represent  their  calling  necessary, 
though  their  persons  be  full  of  modesty  and  humility;  and  we  may 
preserve  our  rights  %  and  not  lose  our  charity.  For  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  apostle*,  "Try  all  things,  and  retain  that  which  is  good :" 
from  every  sect  and  community  of  Christians  take  any  thing  that  is 
good,  that  advances  holy  religion  and  the  divine  honour.  For  one 
hath  a  better  government,  a  second  a  better  confession,  a  third  hath 
exceUent  spiritual  arts  for  the  conduct  of  souls,  a  fourth  hath  fewer 
errors;  and  by  what  instrument  soever  a  holy  life  is  advantaged,  use 
that,  though  thou  grindest  thy  spears  and  arrows  at  the  forges  of  the 
Phijjstinesn ;  knowing  thou  hast  no  master  but  Christ,  no  religion 
but  the  christian,  no  rule  but  the  scriptures,  and  the  laws,  and  right 
reason :  other  tilings  that  are  helps  are  to  be  used  accordingly. 

These  are  the  general  rules  of  christian  prudence  which  I  have 
chosen  to  insist  upon :  there  are  many  others  more  particular  indeed, 
but  yet  worth  not  only  the  enumerating  but  observing  also,  and  that 
they  be  reduced  to  practice.  For  the  prudence  of  a  Christian  does 
oblige  and  direct  respectively  all  the  children  of  the  institution,  that 
we  be  careful  to  decline  a  danger,  watchful  against  a  temptation, 

'  [Pacnr.  apud  AuL  GclL  xiii  8.]  15,  et  Wi.  6.] 

»  [Eurip.  teste  Plut.  in  Tit  Alex-  M.  ■  [Mijjhte'  in  all  but  first  edj 

tom.  iv.  p.  121;  in  fabula  cui  nomen  ^  [1  Tbess.  t.  21.] 

Medea,  teste  Cicerone,  ep.  ad  fam.  xui.  ■  [C£  •  Duct  Dubit/  prc£  init] 
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always  choosing  that  that  is  safe  and  fitted  to  all  circumstances ;  that 
we  be  wise  in  choosing  our  companvi  reserved  and  wary  in  our  friend- 
ships, and  communicative  in  our  charity;  that  we  be  silent,  and  re- 
tentive of  what  we  hear  and  what  we  tmnk,  not  credulous,  not  un- 
constant;  that  we  be  deUberate  in  our  election  and  vigorous  in  our 
prosecutions;  that  we  suffer  not  good  nature  to  discompose  our 
duty,  but  that  we  separate  images  from  substances,  and  the  pleasing 
of  a  present  company  from  our  religion  to  God  and  our  eternal  in- 
terest; for  sometimes  that  which  is  counselled  to  us  by  christian 
prudence  is  accounted  foUy  by  human  prudence,  and  so  it  is  ever 
accounted  when  our  duty  leads  us  into  a  persecution.  Hither  also 
appertain,  that  we  never  do  a  thing  that  we  know  we  must  repent  of; 
that  we  do  not  admire  too  many  things,  nor  any  thing  too  much ; 
that  we  be  even  in  prosperity  and  patient  in  adversity,  but  trans- 
ported with  neither  into  the  regions  of  despair  or  levity,  pusil- 
lanimity or  tyranny,  dejection  or  garishness ;  always  to  look  upon  the 
scar  we  have  impressed  upon  our  flesh,  and  no  more  to  handle  dan- 
gers and  knives ;  to  abstain  from  ambitious  and  vexatious  suits ;  not 
to  contend  with  a  mighty  man ;  ever  to  listen  to  him  who,  according 
to  the  proverb,  "  hath  four  ears,  reason,  religion,  wisdom,  and  expe- 
rience f*  rather  to  lose  a  benefit,  than  to  suffer  a  detriment  and  an 
evil;  to  stop  the  beginnings  of  evil;  to  pardon  and  not  to  observe 
all  the  faults  of  firiends  or  enemies ;  of  evils  to  choose  the  least,  and 
of  goods  to  choose  the  greatest,  if  it  be  also  safest;  not  to  be  insolent 
in  success,  but  to  proceed  according  to  the  probability  of  human 
causes  and  contingencies ;  ever  to  be  thankful  for  benefits,  and  pro- 
fitable to  others,  and  useful  in  all  that  we  can :  to  watch  the  seasons 
and  circumstances  of  actions ;  to  do  that  willingly  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  lest  the  necessity  serve  another's  appetite,  and  it  be  lost  to 
all  our  purposes,  Insignis  enim  est  prtidentia  quod  nofi  facere  non 
posm,  id  ita/acere  ut  Uienter  fecisse  videaru^:  not  to  pursue  diffi- 
cult, uncertain,  and  obscure  things  with  violence  and  passion.  These 
if  we  observe,  we  shall  do  advantage  to  ourselves  and  to  the  religion ; 
and  avoid  those  evils  which  fools  and  unwaiy  people  suffer  for 
nothing,  dying  or  bleeding  without  cause  and  without  pity. 

I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  Socrates^,  XcaptfJ/utcra  hi  <f>povria'€Cii^, 
Kol  &kXaTT6fX€va  ivrl  &KXrjk{ov,  fx^  (rKi,aypwt>(a  rty  tJ  fi  Toia&ni  ^erii, 
Kol  T<p  SvTi  ivbpairobdbris  t€,  koX  ovbiv  vyt^s  ovV  ikrjO^s  fxjl'  '  ^^- 
tue  is  but  a  shadow  and  a  servile  employment,  unless  it  be  adorned 
and  instructed  with  prudence;'  which  gives  motion  and  conduct^ 
spirits  and  vigorousness,  to  religion,  making  it  not  only  human  and 
reasonable,  but  divine  and  celestial. 

■  [Inter  locoi  e  G.  Ptchymerii  his-  hist.  Andron.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2S,  (p.   141 

toria  (lib.  iz.)   annotatos,  ad  calo.  his-  C,  fol.  Venet  1729,)  TS^r  7oi;y  i^Kn^ 

tons  rerum  in  Oriente  gestarnni,   foL  yivwBai  x^uf,  rudf,  rp  oiWo-ci.] 

Francof.  ad  Moen.  1687. -Cfc  Pachym.,  '  [Flat  Fh»d.  $  87.  torn.  v.  p.  192-] 
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Matthew  x.  latter  part  of  verse  16, 
And  harmless  as  doves. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  having  prefeiced  concerning  prudence^  adds 
to  the  integrity  of  the  precept^  and  for  the  conduct  of  our  religion, 
that  we  be  simple  as  well  as  prudent,  innocent  as  well  as  waiy. 
Harmless  and  safe  together  do  well :  for  without  this  blessed  union, 
prudence  tarns  into  craft,  and  simplicity  degenerates  into  folly. 

Prudena  tSmpUcitai 

is  Martial's^  character  of  a  good  man ;  a  wary  and  cautious  inno- 
cence,  a  harmless  prudence  "  and  provision ; 

—  Yen  simplicitateboniit. 

A  true  simplidiy  is  that  which  leaves  to  a  man  arms  defensive, 
his  castles  and  strong  forts;  but  takes  away  his  swords  and  spears, 
his  anger^  and  his  malice,  his  peevishness  and  spite.  But  such  is  the 
miseiy  and  such  is  the  iniquity  of  mankind,  that  craft  hath  invaded 
all  the  contracts  and  entercourses  of  men,  and  made  simplicity  so 
weak  a  thin^,  that  it  is  grown  into  contempt,  sometunes  with,  and 
sometimes  without  reason :  Et  homines  simpliees,  mnim/s  malos,  the 
Romans  called  parum  cantos,  sape  stolidos;  unwarjr  fools  and  de- 
fenceless people  were  called  simple.  And  when  the  innocencjr  of  the 
old  simple  Eomans  in  Junius  Brutus'  time,  in  Fabridus'  and  Gamil- 
Ins'  began  to  degenerate,  and  to  need  the  Aquilian^  law  to  force 
men  to  deal  honestly ;  quickly  the  mischief  increased,  till  the  Aqui- 
lian  law  grew  as  much  out  of  power  as  honesty  was  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  and  there,  and  every  where  else,  men  thought  they  got  a  pur- 
chase when  they  met  with  an  honest  man :  and  '/ikWiov  Aristotle 
cslh*^  XPl<rriv,  and  tov  dpylXov  Koi  rdv  fiaviKiv,  &irXow*  'a  fool'  is  a 

*  [Lib.  z.  ep.  47,  et  i  40.]  *  [Rather,  he  inggetta  that  the  orator 

*  r  providence'  in  first  two  edcL]  may  do  so  when  it  suits  him,  Rhet  L  9. 
^  r*  or  else  his  anger'  in  first  two  edd.]  {  28,  9.  torn.  ii.  p.  1367.  Taylor*!  trans^ 
^  [Cic  da  oat  deor.  iii  80. — De  off  lation  also  is  incoirect] 

Siil4.] 

IV.  Er 
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'profitable'  person,  and  he  that -is  'simple'  is  'little  better  than  mad ;' 
and  so  it  is  when  simplicity  wants  pradence.  He  that,  because  he 
means  honestly  himself,  thinks  every  man  ebe  does  so,  and  there- 
fore is  unwary  in  all  or  any  of  his  entercourses,  is  a  simple  man  in  an 
evil  sense :  and  therefore  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen^  remarks  Gonstan- 
tins  with  a  note  of  folly,  for  sufiering  his  easy  nature  to  be  abused 
by  Georgius,  OhceiovTcu  rfiv  fiao'ikiws  aTr\6TrjTa'  oStoh  yhp  iy^  koAo) 
rriv  Kov<f>6TriTa,  alboifJLevos  rfiv  rfXcfjSeiai;'  the  prince's  '  simplicity/ 
so  he  calls  it  'for  reverence;'  but  indeed  it  was  folly,  for  it  was  zeal 
without  knowledge.  But  it  was  a  better  temper  which  he  observed 
in  his  own  father,  fj  iiirkoTrjs  koI  rb  rod  ijOovs  SjboXov,  such  a  '  sim- 
plicity' which  only  '  wanted  craft  or  deceit,'  but  wanted  no  prudence 
or  caution :  and  that  is  truly  christian  simpUcity,  or  the  sincerity  of 
an  honest  and  ingenuous*,  and  a  fearless  person;  and  it  is  a  rare 
band,  not  only  of  societies  and  contracts,  but  also  of  friendships  and 
advantages  of  mankind. 

We  do  not  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  so  much  need  to  bid 
men  be  wary,  as  to  take  care  that  they  be  innocent.     Indeed  in 
religion  we  are  usually  too  loose  aad  ungirt,  exposii^  ourselves  to 
temptation,  and  others  to  offence,  and  our  name  to  dishonour,  and 
the  cause  itself  to  reproach,  and  we  are  open  and  ready  to  every  evil 
but  persecution :  from  that  we  are  close  enough,  and  that  alone  we 
call  prudence ;  but  in  the  matter  of  interest  we  are  waiy  as  serpents, 
subtle  as  foxes,  vi^lant  as  the  birds  of  the  night,  rapacious  as  kites, 
tenacious  as  grappling-hooks  and  the  weightiest  anchors,  and,  above 
all,  false  and  hypocritical  as  a  thin  crust  of  ice  spread  upon  tiie  £ace 
of  a  deep,  smooth,  and  dissembUng  pit :  if  you  set  your  foot,  your 
foot  slips,  or  the  ice  breaks,  and  you  sink  into  death,  and  are  wound 
in  a  sheet  of  water,  descending  into  mischief  or  your  grave,  sufiering 
a  great  fall,  or  a  sudden  death,  by  your  confidence  and  unsuspecting 
foot.   There  is  an  universal  crust  of  hypocrisy  that  covers  the  face  of 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind.    Their  religion  consists  in  forms  and 
outsides,  ana  serves  reputation  or  a  design,  but  does  not  serve  God. 
Their  promises  are  but  fair  language,  and  the  civilities  of  the  piazzas 
or  excnanges,  and  disband  and  untie  like  the  air  that  beat  upon  their 
teeth,  when  they  speak  the  delicious  and  hopeful  words.    Their  oaths 
are  snares  to  catch  men,  and  make  them  confident ;  their  contracts 
are  arts  and  stratagems  to  deceive,  measured  by  profit  and  possibility ; 
and  every  thing  is  lawful  that  is  gainful.     And  their  friendships  are 
trades  of  getting;  and  their  kindness  of  watching  a  dying  friend  is 
.  but  the  office  of  a  vulture,  the  gaping  for  a  legacy,  the  spoil  of  the 
carcase.      And  their  sicknesses  are  many  times  policies  of  state; 
sometimes  a  design  to  shew  the  riches  of  our  bedchamber.     And 
their  funeral  tears  are  but  the  paranymphs  and  pious  solicitors  of  a 
second  bride.     And  every  thing  that  is  ugly  must  be  hid,  and  every 

r  [Orat.  xxi.  cap.  21,  et  zvilL  cap.  21.         *  ['  ingenious '  in  fint  two  odd.] 
torn.  L  pp.  399  et  345.] 
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thing  that  is  handsome  most  be  seen ;  and  that  will  make  a  fair  cover 
for  a  huge  deformity.  And  therefore  it  is^  as  they  think,  necessary 
that  men  should  always  have  some  pretences  and  forms,  some  faces 
of  religion  or  sweetness  of  language,  confident  afi&rmatives  or  bold 
oaths,  protracted  treaties  or  multitude  of  words,  affected  silence  or 
grave  deportment,  a  good  name  or  a  good  cause,  a  fair  relation  or  a 
worthy  calling,  great  power  or  a  pleasant  wit;  any  thing  that  can  be 
fair  or  that  can  be  useful,  any  thing  that  can  do  good  or  be  thought 
good,  we  U3e  it  to  abuse  our  brother,  or  promote  our  interest. 
Leporina  resolved  to  die,  being  troubled  for  her  husband's  danger ; 
and  he  resolved  to  die  with  her  that  had  so  great  a  kindness  for  him 
as  not  to  outlive  the  best  of  her  husband's  fortune.  It  was  agreed ; 
and  she  tempered  the  poison,  and  drank  the  face  of  the  unwholesome 
goblet ;  but  the  weighty  poison  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  the  easy  man 
drank  it  all  off,  and  died,  and  the  woman  carried  him  forth  to  fiineral ; 
and  after  a  little  illness,,  which  she  soon  recovered,  she  entered  upon 
the  inheritance,  and  a  second  marriage. 

TttU  frequensque  via  est*  {— — > 

It  is  an  usual  and  a  safe  way  to  cozen  upon  colour  of  friendship  or 
religion ;  but  that  is  hugely  criminal :  to  tell  a  lie  to  abuse  a  man's 
belief,  and  by  it  to  enter  upon  any  thing  of  his  possession  to  ^  his 
injuiT,  is  a  perfect  destruction  of  all  human  society,  the  most  i^oble 
of  all  human  follies,  perfectly  contrary  to  God,  who  is  truth  itself,  the 
greatest  argument  of  a  timorous  and  a  base,  a  cowardly  and  a  private 
mind,  not  at  all  honest,  or  confident  to  see  the  sun,  '  a  vice  fit  for 
slaves/  iv6r)Tov  koL  loviKoTtpenh, .za  Dio  Chrysostomus^  calls  it; 
6p&v  Kol  5r&  SrjpUniv  rh  d^iXJrara  koH  iyewicrara  iKilva  y^edberoi 
irivTa)v  iiikitrra,  Kot  i^avaT^'  '  for  the  most  timorous  and  the  basest 
of  beasts  use  craft,'  and  lie  in  wait,  and  take  their  prey,  and  save 
their  lives  by  deceit.  And  it  is  the  greatest  injury  to  the  abused 
person  in  the  world :  for,  besides  that  it  abuses  his  interest,  it  also 
makes  him  for  ever  insecure,  and  uneasy  in  his  confidence,  which  is 
the  period  of  cares,  the  rest  of  a  man's  spirit;  it  makes  it  necessary 
for  a  man  to  be  jealous  and  suspicious,  that  is,  to  be  troublesome  to 
himself  and  every  man  ebe :  and  above  all,  lying,  or  craftiness,  and 
unfaithful  usages,  robs  a  man  of  the  honour  of  his  soul,  making  his 
understanding  useless  and  in  the  condition:  of  a  fool,  spoiled,  and  dis- 
honoured, and  despised.  Ilaa-a  ^Injx^  iKova-a  arcp^Tai  Trjs  ikriOcCas, 
said  Plato<^, '  every  soul  loses  truth  verv  unwillingly.'  Every  man  is 
so  great  a  lover  of  truth,  that  if  he  hath  it  not  he  loves  to  believe  he 
hath,  and  would  fain  have  all  the  world  to  believe  as  he  does;  either 
presuming  that  he  hath  truth,  t)r  else  hating  to  be  deceived,  or  to 
oe  esteemed  a  cheated  and  an  abused  person.  Non  licet  suffurari  • 
mentem  Aominis  etiam  SamarUani,  said  fi.  Moses  ^;  sed  veritatem 

*  [Ovid.  Art  amat  i.  585.]  "  [Apud  Arrian.  £piotet.,lib.i  cap.  28. 

*  [*  or'  in  first  two  edd.1  torn,  iii  p.  101.] 

^  Diflsert  1.  de  Regno,  [torn.  L  p.  52.]         d  [Scil.  Maimoa.]  Can.  eth.  [u.6.p.l8.] 
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loqttere,  atque  age  ingenue;  'if  a  man  be  a  Samaritan/  that  is,  a 
hated  person^  a  person  from  whom  you  differ  in  matter  of  religion, 
'  yet  steal  not  his  mind  away,  but  speak  truth  to  him  honestly  and 
ingenuously/  A  man's  soul  loves  to  dwell  in  truth,  it  is  his  resting- 
plaee ;  and  if  you  take  him  from  thence,  you  take  him  into  strange 
regions,  a  place  of  banishment  and  dishonour.  Qui  ignotos  ladU, 
UUro  appellatur  ;  qui  arnicas,  paulo  minus  quam  parricida  ;  *  he 
that  hurts  strangers  is  a  thief,  but  he  that  hurts  his  friend  is  little 
better  than  a  parricide/  Thafs  the  brand  and  stigma  of  hypocrisy 
and  lying,  it  hurts  our  friends ; 

^— mendacium  in  damnum  potens ; 

and  makes  the  man  that  owns  it  guilty  of  a  crime  that  is  to  be 
punished  by  the  sorrows  usually  suffered  in  the  most  execrable  places 
of  the  cities.  But  I  must  reduce  the  duty  to  particulars,  and  discover 
the  contrary  vice  by  the  several  parts  of  its  proportion. 

1.  The  first  office  of  a  christian  simpuci^  consists  in  our  re- 
ligion and  manners,  that  they  be  open  and  honest,  public  and 
justifiable,  the  same  at  home  and  abroad :  for  besides  the  ingenuity 
and  honesty  of  this,  there  is  an  indispensable  and  infinite  necessity 
it  should  be  so  :  because  whoever  is  a  nypocrite  in  his  religion  mocks 
God,  presenting  to  Him  the  outside  and  reserving  the  inward  for  His 
enemy;  which  is  either  a  denying  Ood  to  be  the  searcher  of  our 
hearts,  or  else  an  open  defiance  of  His  omniscience  and  of  His  justice. 
To  provoke  God  that  we  may  deceive  men,  to  defy  His  almightiness 
that  we  may  abuse  our  brother,  is  to  destroy  all  that  is  sacred,  all 
that  is  prudent;  it  is  an  open' hostility  to  all  things  human  and 
divine,  a  breaking  from  all  the  bands  of  all  relations;  and  uses  God 
so  cheaply  as  if  He  were  to  be  treated  or  could  be  cozened  like 
a  weak  man,  and  an  undisceming  and  easy  merchant.  But  so  is  the 
life  of  many  men  : 

O  viU  fallax  I  abditos  sensua  geri«, 
Animisque  pulchram  turpibus  faciem  induis. 

It  is  a  crafty  life  that  men  live,  carrying  designs  and  living  upon 
secret  purposes. 

Pudor  impadentem  eel  at,  audaeem  quies, 
Pietaa  nefandum ;  vera  fallaces  probant ; 
SimuUntque  molles  dura>. 

Men  pretend  modesty,  and  under  that  red  veil  are  bold  against 
superiors;  saucy  to  their  betters  upon  pretences  of  religion;  in- 
vaders of  others'  rights  by  false  propositions  in  theology;  pre- 
tending humility  they  challenge  superiority  above  all  orders  of 
men,  and  for  being  thought  more  holy  think  that  they  have  title 
to  govern  the  world ;  they  bear  upon  their  face  great  religion,  and 
are  impious  in  their  relations,  false  to  their  trust,  unfaithful  to  th^ 
friend,  unkind  to  their  dependents ; 

'  Sen.  Hippol.  [act  ii  sc  3.  lin.  918.] 
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—  i^pvf  iinipKSrtt, 

ica2  T^  [lege  rhy^  ^pd^tptoy  fi|rovrrcs  ir  rotf  9tpardfroi$\ 

'turning  up  the  white  of  their  eye,  and  seeking  for  reputation  in  the 
streets :'  so  did  some  of  the  old  hypocrites,  the  gentile  pharisees : 
Aaperum  ctiUum,  et  inlonsum  caput,  et  negligentiarem  barham,  et  in^ 
dictum  argento  odium,  et  cuUle  humi  positnm,  et  quicquid  aliud  am- 
bitionem  perversa  via  seqiiifur\  being  the  softest  persons  under  an  aus- 
tere habit,  the  loosest  livers  under  a  contracted  brow,  under  a  pale 
face  having  the  reddest  and  most  sprightly  livers.  These  kind  of  men 
have  abused  all  ages  of  the  world  and  all  religions;  it  being  so  easy 
in  nature,  so  prepared  and  ready  for  mischiefs,  that  men  should  creep 
into  opportumties  of  devouring  the  flock  upon  pretence  of  defending 
them,  and  to  raise  their  estates  upon  colour  of  saving  their  souls. 

Intronam  tiirpei,  speeioii  peUe  deeon^* 

Men  that  are  like  painted  sepulchres,  entertainment  for  the  eye, 
but  images  of  death,  chambers  of  rottenness,  and  repositories  of 
dead  men's  hones.  It  may  sometimes  concern  a  man  to  seem  re- 
ligious ;  God's  glory  may  be  shewed  by  fair  appearances,  or  the  edifi- 
cation of  our  brother,  or  the  reputation  of  a  cause;  but  this  is 
but  sometimes;  but  it  always  concerns  us  that  we  be  religious; 
and  we  may  reasonably  think  that  if  the  colours  of  religion  so  well 
do  advantage  to  us,  the  substance  and  reality  would  do  it  much 
more.  For  no  man  can  have  a  good  by  seeming  religious,  and 
another  by  not  being  so;  the  power  of  godliness  never  destroys 
any  wdl  built  fabric  that  was  raised  upon  tne  reputation  of  reh'gion 
and  its  pretences.  Nunquam  est  utile  peccare,  quia  semper  est  turpe, 
said  Cicero ^ ;  'it  is  never  profitable  to  sin,  because  it  is  always  base 
and  dishonest.'  And  if  the  face  of  religion  could  do  a  ^ood  turn 
which  the  heart  and  substance  does  destroy,  then  religion  itself  were 
the  greatest  hypocrite  in  the  world,  and  promises  a  blessing  which 
it  never  can  perform,  but  must  be  beholden"  to  its  enemy  to  verify  its 
promises.  No;  we  shall  be  sure  to  feel  the  blessings  of  both  the 
worlds,  if  we  serve  in  the  offices  of  religion  devoutly  and  charitably 
before  men  and  before  God;  if  we  ask  of  God  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  men, 

—  /urh  ^oM^t  dfX^AMroi  — - 

as  ^^hagoras  ^  gave  in  precept,  praying  to  God  with  a  free  heart 
and  a  public  prayer,  and  doing  before  men  things  that  are  truly 
pleasing  to  God,  turning  our  heart  outward  and  our  face  inwards, 
that  is,  conversing  with  men  as  in  the  presence  of  God;  and  in 
our  private  towards  God  being  as  holy  and  devout  as  if  we  prayed 
in  public,  and  in  the  comers  of  the  streets.    Pliny  ^  praising  Ariston 

»  [Btto  comicus,  ap.  Athen.  iii.  61,  p.  >  [De  off  iil  15.  torn,  iil  p.  275.] 

23G.— Cf.  lib.  iv.  65,  p.  S<J4.]  -  [*  beholdingf  in  first  two  edd.] 

»  [Sen.  ep.  t.  torn.  ii.  p.  12.]  "  [Vid.  Clem.  AleX.  str.  it.  26.  p.  641.] 

»  [Vid.  Hor.  ep.  L  10.  lin.  45.]  •  [Lib.  i.  ep.  22.  p.  84.] 
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gave  him  the  title  of  an  honest  and  hearty  religion :  Oma6  hoc  mag- 
niiudo  animi,  qua  nihil  ad  oHefUationem,  omnia  ad  conscientiam 
refert ;  recteque  Jaeti  non  ex  populi  semume  mercedem  aed  ex  facto 
petit.  And  this  does  well  state  the  question  of  a  sincere  rehgion^ 
and  an  ingenuous  goodness :  it  requires  that  we  do  nothing  for  osten- 
tation, but  every  thing  for  conscience;  and  we  may  be  obUged  in 
conscience  to  publish  our  manner  of  lives,  but  then  it  must  be  not 
that  we  may  have  a  popular  noise  for  a  reward,  but  that  Gk)d  may  be 
glorified  by  our  pubhc  worshippings,  and  others  edified  by  our  good 
examples. 

Neither  doth  the  sincerity  of  our  religion  require  that  we  should  not 
conceal  our  sins ;  for  he  that  sins  and  dares  to  own  them  pubUcly, 
may  become  impudent;  and  so  long  as  in  modesty  we  desire  oui 
sluune  should  be  hid,  and  men  to  think  better  of  us  than  we  deserve, 
I  say,  for  no  other  reason  but  either  because  we  would  not  derive 
the  iU  examples  to  others,  or  the  shame  to  ourselves ;  we  are  within 
the  protection  of  one  of  virtue's  sisters,  and  we  are  not  far  from  the 
gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  easy  and  apt  to  be  invited  in,  and 
not  very  unworthy  to  enter. 

But  if  any  other  principle  draws  the  veil,  if  we  conceal  our  vices 
because  we  would  be  honoured  for  sanctity  or  because  we  would  not 
be  hindered  in  our  designs,  we  serve  the  interest  of  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, covetousness  or  vani^.  If  an  innocent  purpose  mdes  the  ulcer, 
H  does  half  heal  it ;  but  ii  it  retires  into  the  secrecy  of  sin  and  dark* 
ness,  it  turns  into  a  plague,  and  infects  the  heart,  and  it  dies  in- 
falUbly  of  a  double  exulceration.  The  Macedonian  boy"  that  kept 
the  coal  in  his  flesh,  and  would  not  shake  his  arm  lest  he  should 
disturb  the  sacrifice  or  discompose  the  ministry  before  Alexander  the 
great,  concealed  his  pain  to  the  honour  of  patience  and  religion;  but 
the  Spartan  boy°  who  suffered  the  little  fox  to  eat  his  bowels  rather 
'  than  confess  lus  theft  when  he  was  in  danger  of  discovery,  paid 
the  price  of  a  bold  hypocrisnr;  that  is  the  dissimulation  reprovable 
in  matter  of  manners,  which  conceals  one  sin  to  make  way  for 
another.  01  k6X  fiiKa  <r€fjLVoi  Kal  arKvOpoairol  rh  l^a>  koI  rh  brffid^ 
aia  <l>aw6fi€voi,  rjv  ircubbs  &palov  $  yvvaiKb^  ^dfioiVTai  KaXrjs,  - . 
[cioo'Tr^r  iftoy]  5<ra  iroiova-iV  Lucian^  notes  it  of  his  philosophical 
hypocrites,  dissemblers  in  matter  of  deportment  and  reUgion ;  they 
seem  severe  abroad,  but  they  enter  into  the  vaults  of  harlots,  and  are 
not  ashamed  to  see  a  naked  sin  in  the  midst  of  its  ugliness  and 
undressed  circumstances.  A  mighty  wrestler^  that  had  won  a  crown 
at  Olympus  '  for  contending  prosperously,  was  observed  to  turn  his 
head  and  go  forward  with  lus  face  upon  nis  shoulder  to  behold  a  fair 
woman  that  was  present;  and  he  lost  the  gloiy  of  his  strength,  when 

■  rVaL  Max.  iii.  3.  ext  §  1.]  q  [Pint  de  curios.,  torn.  Tiii.  p.  6S.1 

•  [Pint  in  Lycurg.,  cap.  xviil  torn,  i  •  [t  '  Olympia.'   So  in  '  Holy  Dying/ 
P'  202.]  chap.  iiL  sect.  6.  §  3.  vol.  iil  p.  326.] 

*  [Fngit,  cap.  xriiL  torn.  yiii.  p.  307.] 
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he  became  so  weak  that  a  woman  could  torn  his  head  about^  which 
his  adversai^  could  not.  These  are  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of 
man^  and  dishonours  to  religion,  when  a  num  shall  contend  nobly, 
and  do  handsomely,  and  then  be  taken  in  a  base  or  a  dishonourable 
action,  and  mingle  venom  with  his  delicious  ointment. 

Quid?  quod  olet  grayius  mistnm  diapaamate  virtu, 
Atqne  duplex  anlma  longius  exit  odor  ■  7 

When  Pescennia*  perfumed  her  breath  that  she  might  not  smell  of 
wine,  she  condemned  the  crime  of  drunkenness;  but  grew  ridiculous 
when  the  wine  broke  through  the  doud  of  a  tender  perfume  and  the 
breath  of  a  lozenge.  And  that  indeed  is  the  reward  of  an  hypocrite ; 
his  laborious  arts  of  concealment  furnish  all  the  world  with  declama- 
tion and  severity  against  the  crime  which  himself  condemns  with  his 
caution.  But  when  his  own  sentence  too  is  prepared  against  the  day 
of  his  discovery, 

Notas  ergo  nimis  firaudes  deprennqne  f nrta 
Jam  toUaa,  et  sis  ebria  simplidter*. 

A  simple  drunkard  hath  but  one  fault;  but  they  that  avoid  dis- 
covery that  they  may  drink  on  without  shame  or  restraint,  add  hypo- 
crisy to  their  vicious  fulness,  and  for  all  the  amazements  of  their 
consequent  discovery  have  no  other  recompense  but  that  they 
pleased  themselves  in  the  security  of  their  crime  and  their  undeserved 
reputation. 

Sic  qnsB  nigrior  est  cadente  xQoro, 
Cemssata  sibi  placet  Lycoris^ : 

For  SO  the  most  easy  and  deformed  woman,  whose  girdle  no  foolish 
voung  man  will  unloose,  because  she  '  is  blacker  than  the  Ming  mul- 
berry,' may  '  please  herself  under  a  skin  of  ceruse,'  and  call  herself 
fairer  than  Pluunofa's  daughter,  or  the  hinds  living  upon  the  snowy 
mountains. 

One  thing  more  there  is  to  be  added  as  an  instance  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  rdagion,  and  that  is  that  we  never  denv  our  religion,  or  lie 
concerning  our  fEdth,  nor  tell  our  propositions  and  articles  deoeitihlly, 
nor  instruct  novices  or  catechumens  with  fraud;  but  that  when  we 
teach  them  we  do  it  honestly,  justly  and  severely;  not  always  to 
speak  all,  but  never  to  speak  otherwise  than  it  is,  nor  to  hide  a  truth 
from  them  whose  souls  are  concerned  in  it  that  it  be  known.  Neque 
enim  id  est  eelare,  quidguid  reticeas;  eed  cum,  quod  tu  seias,  id 
igtiorare  efnohifnenti  tui  causa  velis  eos,  quorum  inierrit  id  scire, 
so  Cicero^  determines  the  case  of  prudence  and  simphcity.  The  dis- 
covery of  pious  frauds,  and  the  disclaiming  of  false,  but  profitable 
and  rich  propositions;  the  quitting  honours  fraudulently  gotten  and 

*  [Mart,  lib.  I  en.  SS.]  «  [De  off,  lib.  iil  cap.  13.  torn,  iii  p. 

*  [Ibid.  ep.  73.]  272.] 
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unjustly  detained;  the  reducing  eveiy  man  to  the  perfect  onder- 
standin^  of  his  own  reHgion^  so  far  as  can  concern  his  daty;  the 
disallowing  false  miracles^  legends^  and  fabulous  stories,  to  cozen^  the 
people  into  awfdlness,  fear»  and  superstition;  these  are  parts  of 
christian  simplicity  winch  do  integrate  this  duly.  For  religion  hath 
strengths  enough  of  its  own  to  support  itself;  it  needs  not  a  devil 
for  its  advocate :  it  is  the  breath  of  God ;  and  as  it  is  purer  than  the 
beams  of  the  morning  so  it  is  stronger  than  a  tempest,  or  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  wmds,  though  united  by  the  prince  that  ruleth 
in  the  air.  And  we  find  that  the  Nicene  faith  prevailed  upon  all  the 
world,  though  some  Arian  bishops'  went  from  Ariminum  to  Nice, 
and  there  decreed  their  own  articles,  and  called  it  the  faith  read 
at  Nice,  and  used  all  arts,  and  all  violence,  and  all  lying,  and  all  dili- 
gence,  to  discountenance  it;  yet  it  could  not  be;  it  was  the  truth  of 
Ood ;  and  therefore  it  was  stronger  than  all  the  ^ates  of  hell,  than 
all  the  powers  of  darkness.  Ana  he  that  tells  a  he  for  his  religion, 
or  goes  about  by  fraud  and  imposture  to  ffain  proselytes,  either  dares 
not  trust  his  cause,  or  dares  not  trust  God.  Tme  religion  is  open  in 
its  articles,  honest  in  its  prosecutions,  just  in  its  conduct,  innocent 
when  it  is  accused,  ignorant  of  falsehood,  sure  in  its  truth,  simple 
in  its  sayings,  and,  as  Julius  Capitolinus^  said  of  the  emperor  Yerus, 
it  is  ntorum  nmplieium,  et  qua  adumbrate  nihil  pomt;  it  covers 
indeed  a  multitude  of  sins,  by  curing  them,  and  obtaining  pardon  for 
them ;  but  it  can  dissemble  nothi^  of  itself,  it  cannot  tell  or  do 
a  lie :  but  it  can  become  a  sacrifice ;  a  good  man  can  quit  his  life, 
but  never  his  integrity.  Thaf s  the  first  duty;  the  sum  of  which  is 
that  which  Aquilius'  said  concerning  fraud  and  craft;  bona  files,  'the 
honesty  of  a  man's  faith  and  religion'  is  destroved,  cum  aHudsimula- 
turn  aliud  actum  sU,  when  either  we  conceal  what  we  ought  to  pub- 
lish, or  do  not  act  what  we  pretend. 

2.  Christian  simplicity,  or  the  innocence  of  prudoice,  relates  to 
laws  both  in  their  sanction  and  execution;  that  they  be  decreed  with 
equity,  and  proportioned  to  the  capacity  and  profit  of  the  subjects, 
and  that  they  be  applied  to  practice  with  remissions  and  reasonable 
interpretations,  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  words  and  the  mind  of 
the  lawgiver.  But  laws  are  not  to  be  cozened  and  abused  by  con- 
tradictory elosses,  and  fantastic  allusions;  as  knowing  that  if  the 
majesty  and  sacredness  of  them  be  once  abused,  and  subjected  to 
contempt,  and  unreasonable  and  easy  resolutions,  their  girdle  is 
unloosed,  and  they  suffer  the  shame  of  prostitution  and  contempt. 
When  Saul*  made  a  law  that  he  that  did  eat  before  night  should 
die,  the  people  persuaded  him  directly  to  rescind  it  in  the  case  of 
Jonathan;  because  it  was  unequal  and  unjust  that  he  who  had 
wrought  their  deliverance,  and  in  that  workmg  it  was  absent  from 

^  [' of  cozening/  in  first  two  edd.]  f  [Cap.  1.] 

«  [Theodorct.  il  21.— Socr.  ii.  87.—  "  [Cic  dc  off.  iiL  15.  torn,  iii  p.  274.] 
Soxom.  iv.  19.]  •  [I  Sam.  xiv.  24.] 
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the  promulgation  of  the  law^  should  suffer  for  breaking  it,  in  a  case 
of  violent  necessity,  and  of  which  he  heard  nothing,  upon  so  fair 
and  probable  a  cause.  And  it  had  been  well  that  the  Persian^  had 
been  so  rescued,  who,  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  kiUed  a  Hon 
to  save  the  life  of  his  prince.  In  such  cases  it  is  fit  the  law  be 
rescinded  and  dispensed  withal,  as  to  certain  particulars;  so  it  be 
done  ingenuously,  with  competent  authority,  in  great  neoessii^,  and 
without  partiality.  But  that  which  I  intend  here  is,  that  m  the 
rescission  or  dispensation  of  the  law,  the  process  be  open  and  free, 
and  such  as  shall  preserve  the  law  and  its  sacredness,  as  well  as  the 
person  and  his  interest.  The  laws  of  Sparta  forbade  any  man  to  be 
twice  admiral ;  but,  when  their  afbirs  recjuired  it,  they  made  Ara- 
cus«  titular,  and  Lysander  supra-visor  of  him,  and  admiral  to  all  real 
and  effective  purposes :  this  wanted  ingenuity,  and  laid  a  way  open 
for  them  to  despise  the  law,  which  was  made  patient  of  such  a  weak 
evasion.^  The  Lacedesmonian  ambassador^  persuaded  Pericles  to  turn 
the  tables  of  the  law,  which  were  forbidden  to  be  removed;  and 
another^  ordained  in  a  certain  case,  that  the  laws  should  sleep  twenty- 
lour  hours:  a  third  decreed  that  June  should  be  called  May,  be- 
cause the  time  of  an  election  appointed  by  the  law  was  elapsed. 
These  arts  are  against  the  ingenuity  and  simpUdty  of  laws  and  law- 
givers, and  teach  the  people  to  cheat  in  their  obedience,  when  their 
Cdges  are  so  fraudulent  in  the  administration  of  their  laws.*  Every 
w  should  be  made  plain,  open,  honest,  and  significant;  and  he 
that  makes  a  decree,  and  intricates  it  on  purpose,  or  by  inconsidera- 
tion  lays  a  snare  or  leaves  one  there,  is  either  an  imprudent  person, 
and  therefore  unfit  to  govern,  or  else  he  is  a  tyrant  and  a  vulture. 
It  is  too  much  that  a  man  can  make  a  law  by  an  arbitrary  power ; 
but  when  he  shall  also  leave  the  law  so,  that  every  of  the  minis- 
ters of  justice  and  the  judges  shall  have  power  to  rule  by  a  loose, 
by  an  arbitrary,  by  a  contradictorv  interpretation,  it  is  intolerable. 
They  that  rule  by  prudence  should  above  all  tldngs  see  that  the 
patrons  and  advocates  of  innocence  should  be  harmless,  and  without 
an  evil  sting. 

S.  Christian  simpliciiy  relates  to  promises  and  acts  of  grace  and 
favour;  and  its  caution  is,  that  all  promises  be  simple,  ingenuous, 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  promiser,  truly  and  effectually  ex- 
pressed, and  never  going  less  in  the  performance  than  in  the  pro- 
mise and  words  of  the  expression ;  concerning  which  the  cases  are 
several. — ^First,  all  promises  in  which  a  thira  or  a  second  person 
hath  no  interest,  that  is,  the  promises  of  kindness  and  civilities, 
are  tied  to  pass  into  performance  secundum  aquum  et  bonum;  and 
though  they  may  obUge  to  some  small  inconvenience,  yet  never  to 

^  [S«e  t  similar  story  from  Zonaras,  p.  650J 

lib.  xvl  cap.  II,  in  ToL  z.  p.  ii02.]  •  [lliese  anecdotes  are  found  laMon- 

«  [Xen.Hellen.  iL  l.§  7. — PluLinvit  taigne's  Essays   (translated  by   Florio) 

Lyrandr.,  cap.  vii.  torn.  iii.  p.  I3.J  book  i.  chap.  22.] 


*  [riuU  in  Tit  Peiicl.,  cap.  30.  tom.  i. 
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a  great  one;  ss,  I  will  visit  you  to-morrow  morning  because  I  pro* 
mised  you^  and  therefore  I  will  come,  etiamsi  turn  eoncoxero^,  *  al- 
though I  have  not  slept  my  full  sleep/  but  si /ebrieitavero,  'if  I 
be  in  a  fever/  or  have  reason  to  fear  one^  I  am  disobliged.  For  the 
nature  of  such  promises  bears  upon  them  no  bi^er  buraen  than  can 
be  expounded  by  reasonable  civilities,  and  the  common  expectation 
of  kind,  and  the  ordinary  performances  of  just  men,  who  do  excuse 
and  are  excused  respectively  by  all  rules  of  reason  proportionably 
to  such  small  entercourses ;  and  therefore  although  such  conditions 
be  not  expressed  in  making  promises,  yet  to  perform  or  rescind  them 
by  such  laws  is  not  against  christian  simplicity. — Secondly,  promises 
in  matters  of  justice  or  in  matters  of  grace,  as  from  a  superior  to 
an  inferior,  must  be  so  singly  and  ingenuously  expressed,  mtended 
and  performed  accordingly,  that  no  condition  is  to  be  reserved  or 
supposed  in  them  to  warrant  their  non-performance  but  impossibility, 
or,  that  which  is  next  to  it,  an  intolerable  inconvenience;  in  which 
cases  we  have  a  natural  liberty  to  commute  our  promises,  but  so  that 
we  pay  to  the  interested'  person  a  good  at  least  equal  to  that  which 
we  first  promised.  And  to  this  purpose  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  not  against  christian  simplicity  to  express  our  promises  in  such 
words  which  we  know  the  inter^ted'  man  will  understand  to  other 
purposes  than  I  intend,  so  it  be  not  less  that  I  mean  tiian  that  he 
hopes  for.  When  our  blessed  Saviour'  told  His  disciples  that '  they 
should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones/  they  presently  thought  they  had  His 
bond  for  a  kingdom,  and  dreamed  of  wealth  and  honour,  power  and 
a  splendid  court;  and  Christ  knew  they  did,  but  did  not  disen- 
tangle His  promise  from  the  enfolded  and  intricate  sense  of  which 
His  words  were  naturally  capable:  but  He  p^ormed  His  promise 
to  better  purposes  than  tiiey  noped  for;  they  were  presidents  in  the 
conduct  of  souls,  princes  of  God's  people,  the  chief  in  sufferings, 
stood  nearest  to  the  cross,  had  an  elder  brother's  portion  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace,  were  the  founders  of  churches,  and  dispensers  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  and  ministers  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod, 
and  channels  of  mighty  blessings,  under-mediators  in  the  priesthood 
of  their  Lord,  and  Hheir  names  were  written  in  heaven*^ :  and  this 
was  infinitely  better  than  to  groan  and  wake  under  a  head  pressed 
with  a  golden  crown  and  pungent  cares,  and  to  eat  alone,  and  to  walk 
in  a  crowd,  and  to  be  vexed  with  all  the  public  and  many  of  the  pri- 
vate evils  of  the  people :  which  is  the  sum  total  of  an  earthly  kingdom. 
When  God  promised  to  the  obedient  that  they  should  live  long 
in  the  land  which  He  would  give  them,  He  meant  it  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  but  yet  reserved  to  Himself  the  Uberty  of  taking  them 
quickly  from  that  land  and  carrying  them  to  a  better.  He  that  pro- 
mises to  lend  me  a  staff  to  walk  withal,  and  instead  of  that  gives  me 
a  horse  to  cany  me,  hath  not  broken  his  promise  nor  dealt  deccit- 

«  [Vid.  Sen.  de  benet  iv.  89.  torn.  L      'interessed.*] 
p.  742.]  «  [Matt.  xix.  28.] 

'  [So   in   first  two   cdd.;    afterwards  '  [Luke  x.  20.] 
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fiillj.  And  this  is  God's  dealing  with  mankind;  He  promises  more 
than  we  could  hope  for;  and  when  He  haith  done  that>  He  gives  us 
more  than  He  hath  promised.  Gbd  hath  promised  to  give  to  them 
tliat  fear  Him  ail  that  they  need,  food  and  raiment :  but  He  adds 
out  of  the  treasures  of  His  mercy  variety  of  food  and  changes  of 
raiment;  some  to  get  strength,  and  some  to  refresh;  somethmg  for 
them  that  are  in  health,  and  some  for  the  sick.  And  though  that 
skins  of  bulls,  and  stags,  and  foxes,  and  bears,  could  have  drawn 
a  veil  thick  enough  to  hide  the  apertures  of  sin  and  natural  shame, 
and  to  defend  us  from  heat  and  cold ;  yet  when  He  addeth  the  fleeces 
of  sheep  and  beavers,  and  the  spoils  of  silkworms,  He  hath  pro- 
claimed that  although  His  promises  are  the  bounds  of  our  certain 
expectation,  yet  they  are  not  the  limits  of  His  loving-kindness;  and 
if  He  does  more  than  He  hath  promised,  no  man  can  complain  that 
He  did  otherwise  and  did  greater  things  than  He  said.  Thus  God 
does;  but  therefore  so  also  must  we,  imitating  that  example,  and 
transcribing  that  copy  of  divine  truth,  always  remembering  that '  His 
promises  are  yea  and  amen^.'  And  although  God  often  goes  more, 
yet  He  never  goes  less;  and  therefore  we  must  never  go  from  our 
promises,  unless  we  be  thrust  from  thence  by  disability,  or  let  go  by 
leave,  or  called  up  higher  bv  a  greater  intendment  and  increase  of 
kindness.  And  therefore  when  Solyman^  had  sworn  to  Ibrahim 
Bassa  that  he  would  ^never  kill  him  so  long  as  be  were  alive,  he 
quitted  himself  but  ill  when  he  sent  an  eunuch  to  cut  his  tluroat 
when  he  slept,  because  the  priest  told  him  that  sleep  was  death. 
His  act  was  false  and  deceitful  as  his  gr^  prophet. 

But  in  this  part  of  simpUcit)r  we  Christians  have  a  most  especial 
obligation ;  for  our  religion  bmg  ennobled  by  the  most  and  the 
greatest  promises^  and  our  faith  made  confident  by  the  veracity  of 
our  Lord,  and  His  word  made  certain  by  miracles  and  prophecies, 
and  voices  from  heaven,  and  all  the  testimony  of  God  himself;  and 
that  truth  itself  is  bound  upon  us  bv  the  efficacy  of  great  endear- 
ments and  so  many  precepts;  if  we  snail  suffer  the  frdth  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  be  an  instrument  to  deceive  our  brother,  and  that  he  must 
either  be  incredulous  or  deceived,  uncharitable  or  deluded  like  a  fool, 
we  dishonour  the  sacredness  of  the  institution,  and  become  strangers 
to  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  to  the  eternal  word  of  God.  Our  blessed 
Lord  would  not  have  His  disciples  to  swear  at  all,  no,  not  in  public 
judicature,  if  the  necessities  of  the  world  would  permit  Him  to  be 
obeyed.  If  Christians  will  live  according  to  the  religion,  the  word 
of  a  Christian  were  a  sufficient  instrument  to  give  testimony,  and  to 
make  promises,  to  secure  a  frdth;  and  upon  that  supposition  oaths 
were  useless,  and  therefore  forbidden,  because  there  could  be  no 
necessity  to  invoke  Gk>d's  name  in  promises  or  affirmations  if  men 
were  indeed  Christians,  and  therefore  in  that  case  would  be  a  taking 
it  in  vain :  but  because  many  are  not,  and  they  that  are  in  name, 

*  [2  Cor.  i.  20.]  *  [Paul.  Jot.  hist,  lib.  zxxiii.  ad  fin.— Cf.  toL  i.  p.  81.] 
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oftentimes  are  so  in  nothing  elae^  it  became  necessaiy  that  men  should 
swear  in  judgment  and  in  public  coorts.  But  consider  who  it  was 
that  invented  and  made  the  necessity  of  oaths^  of  bonds,  of  securities, 
of  statutes,  extents,  judgments,  and  all  the  artifices  of  human  diffi- 
dence and  dishonesty.  These  things  were  indeed  found  out  by  men ; 
but  the  necessity  of  these  was  from  him  that  is  the  father  of  lies, 
from  him  that  luith  made  many  fair  promises,  but  never  kept  any ; 
or  if  he  did,  it  was  to  do  a  bi^er  mischief,  to  cozen  the  more.  For 
so  does  the  devil:  he  promises  rich  harvests,  and  blasts  the  com 
in  the  spring ;  he  teUs  his  servants  they  shall  be  rich,  and  fills  them 
with  beggarly  qualities,  makes  them  base  and  indigent,  greedy  and 
penurious;  and  they  that  serve  him  entirely,  as  witches  and  such 
miserable  persons,  never  can  be  rich:  if  he  promises  health,  then 
men  grow  confident  and  intemperate,  and  do  such  things  whereby 
they  diall  die  the  sooner,  and  die  longer;  they  shall  die  eternally. 
He  deceives  men  in  their  trust,  and  frustrates  their  hopes,  and  eludes 
their  expectations;  and  his  promises  have  a  period  set  beyond  which 
they  cannot  be  true ;  for  wicked  men  shall  enjoy  a  fsii  fortune  but 
till  their  appointed  time,  and  then  it  ends  in  perfect  and  most  ac- 
complished misery :  and  therefore  even  in  this  performance,  he  de- 
ceives them  most  of  all,  promising  jeweb^,  and  performing  coloured 
stones  and  glass-gems,  that  he  may  cozen  them  of  their  glorious 
inheritance.  All  fraudulent  breakers  of  promises  dress  themselves 
by  his  glass,  whose  best  imagery  is  defomuty  and  lies. 


SERMON  XXIV. 

4.  Christian  simplicity  teaches  openness  and  ingenuitjr  in  con- 
tracts, and  matters  of  Duving  and  selling,  covenants,  associations,  and 
all  such  entercourses  which  suppose  an  equahty  of  persons  as  to  the 
matter  of  right  and  justice  in  the  stipulation.  Kara  rifp  iyopav 
d^cvdeu;,  was  the  old  Attic  law^ ;  and  nothing  is  more  contrary  to 
christian  religion  than  that  the  entercourses  of  justice  be  direct  snares, 
and  that  we  should  deal  with  men  as  men  deal  with  foxes,  and  wolves, 
and  vermin ;  do  all  violence :  and  when  that  cannot  be,  use  all  craft, 
and  eveiy  thing  whereby  they  can  be  made  miserable. 

There  are  men  in  the  world  who  love  to  smile,  but  that  smile  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  furrows  of  a  contracted  brow,  or  a  storm  in 
Adria ;  for  their  purpose  is  only  to  deceive :  they  easily  speak  what 


*  [Tei 


jewels'  not  in  first  two  edd.]  illam  Suidas  in  toc  kot^  col.  2019. — 

_  Teste   Hyperide,    in    ont    contr.  Yid.  etiam  Diog.  Laert  in  vit.  Anachara., 

Athenogenem. — Harpocration     in    voc.  lib.  i  cap.  8.  torn,  i  p.  75.] 

jcara,  (p.  107.  Syo.  Bcrol.  1883.)  et  post  »  CVid.  Horn.  Od.  (.  880 ;  t'.  i99.] 
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they  never  mean ;  they  heap  up  many  aimments  to  persoade  that  to 
others  which  themselves  beheve  not;  tney  praise  that  vehemently 
which  they  deride  in  their  hearts;  they  declaim  against  a  thing  which 
themselves  covet ;  they  beg  passionately  for  that  which  they  value 
not,  and  run  from  an  object,  which  they  would  fain  have  to  follow 
and  overtake  them ;  they  excuse  a  person  dexterously  where  the  man 
is  beloved,  and  watch  to  surprise  mm  where  he  is  unguarded;  they 
praise  that  they  may  sell,  and  disgrace  that  they  may  keep.  And 
these  hypocrisies  are  so  interwoven  and  embroidered  with  their  whole 
desimi,  that  some  nations  refuse  to  contract  till  their  hearts  are  taken 
off  by  the  society  of  banquets  and  the  good-natured  kindnesses  of 
festival  chalices ;  for  so  Tacitus"  observes  concerning  the  old  Ger- 
mans, De  adscUcendis  principibus,  depaee  et  bello,  in  conmviia  cou' 
suUanty  tanquam  nulla  magia  tempore  aut  ad  nmpUcea  eoffitalionee 
pateat  animus,  aut  ad  magnas  incaleseat, '  as  if  then  they  were  more 
simple  when  th^  were  most  valiant,  and  were  least  deceitful  when 
the^  were  least  themselves/ 

But  it  is  an  evil  condition  that  a  man's  honesty  shall  be  owing  to 
his  wine,  and  virtue  must  live  at  the  charge  and  will  of  a  vice.  The 
proper  band  of  societies  and  contracts  is  justice  and  necessities,  reli- 
gion and  the  laws ;  the  measures  of  it  are  equitv^  and  ourselves,  and 
our  own  desires  in  the  days  of  our  need,  natural  or  forced :  but  the 
instruments  of  the  exchange  and  conveyance  of  the  whole  entercourse 
is  words  and  actions,  as  they  are  expounded  by  custom,  consent,  or  the 
understanding  of  the  interested  person  °,  in  which,  if.simplidly  be  not 
severely  preserved,  it  is  impossiole  that  human  society  can  subsist, 
but  men  shall  be  forced  to  snatch  at  what  they  have  bought,  and 
take  securities  that  men  swear  truly,  and  exact  an  oath  that  such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word;  and  no  man  shall  think  himself  secure,  but 
shall  fear  he  is  robbed  if  he  has  not  possession  first;  and  it  shall  be 
disputed  who  shall  trust  the  other,  and  neither  of  them  shall  have 
cause  to  be  confident  upon  bands,  or  oaths,  or  witnesses,  or  promises, 
or  all  the  honour  of  men,  or  all  the  engagements  of  religion.  OvbeU 
yhp  ttv  tri  m(rr€t}(rai  Mvairo  iiMV,  avS  €l  iriw  irpoBvijmTO,  Ibi^v 
iZiKoviJi€vov  t6v  fjutXiora  ^aX^  vpoariKovTa,  said  Cyrus  in  Xeno- 
phon® ;  a  man,  though  he  desires  it,  cannot  be  confident  of  the  man 
that  pretends  tsruth,  yet  teUs  a  lie,  and  is  deprehended  to  have  made 
use  of  the  sacred  name  of  Mendship  or  religion,  honesty  or  reputa- 
tion, to  deceive  his  brother. 

But  because  a  man  may  be  deceived  by  deeds  and  open  actions  as 
well  as  words,  therefore  it  concerns  their  duty, 

1.)  That  no  man,  by  an  action  on  purpose  done  to  make  his 
brother  beheve  a  lie,  aouse  his  persuasion  and  his  interest  When 
Fythius'  the  Sicilian  had  a  mind  to  sell  his  garden  to  Canius,  he  in- 

■  rOenn.  zxiL]  •  [Cyrop.,  lib.  viii.  cap.  7.  {  2S.] 

A  [So  in  flnt  two  edd.  i  afUrwardB,  *or  »  [Cio.  d«  off,  HK  Ui.  cap.  14.  tom. 
vadcntaading  of  the  intenssed  person.']      iii.  p.  278.] 
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yited  Iiim  thither^  and  caused  fishermen^  as  if  by  custom^  to  fish  in 
the  channel  by  which  the  garden  stood^  and  they  threw  great  store  of 
fish  into  their  arbours^  and  made  Canins  believe  it  was  so  every 'day; 
and  the  man  grew  greedy  of  that  place  of  pleasure^  and  gave  Pythius 
a  double  price,  and  the  next  day  perceived  himself  abused.  Actions 
of  pretence  and  simulation  are  like  snares  laid,  into  which  the  beasts 
fall  though  you  pursue  them  not,  but  walk  in  the  enquiry  for  their 
necessary  provisions :  and  if  a  man  fall  into  a  snare  that  you  have 
laid,  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  you  did  not  tempt  him  thither.  To  lay  a 
snare  is  against  the  ingenuity  of  a  good  man  and  a  Christian,  and 
from  thence  he  ought  to  be  drawn ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  fit  we 
should  place  a  danger,  which  ourselves  are  therefore  bound  to  hinder, 
because  i&rom  thence  we  are  obliged  to  rescue  him.  Vir  hanns  eit 
^iprodest  quibus  potest,  nocet  autem  nemini^;  'when  we  do  all  the 
good  we  can  and  do  an  evil  to  no  man,  then  only  we  are  accounted 
good  men.'  But  this  pretence  of  an  action  signifying  otherwise 
than  it  looks  for,  is  only  forbidden  in  matter  of  contract,  and  the 
material  interest  of  a  second  person.  But  when  actions  are  of  a 
double  signification,  or  when  a  man  is  not  abused  or  defeated  of  his 
right  by  an  uncertain  sign,  it  is  lawful  to  do  a  thing  to  other  pur- 
poses than,  is  commonly  understood.  Flight  is  a  sign  of  fear;  but 
it  is  lawful  to  fly  when  a  man  fears  not.  Circumcision  was  the  seal 
of  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  yet  St.  Paul  circiuncised  Timothy,  though 
he  intended  he  should  live  like  the  gentile  Christians,  and  '  not  as  do 
the  Jews^.'  But  because  that  rite  did  signify  more  things  besides 
that  one,  he  only  did  it  to  represent  that  he  was  no  enem  j  of  Moses's 
law,  but  would  use  it  when  there  was  just  reason,  which  was  one 
part  of  the  things  which  the  using  of  circumcision  could  simify.  So 
our  blessed  Saviour  pretended  that  He  would  pass  fortn  beyond 
Emmaus ;  but  if  He  intended  not  to  do  it,  yet  He  did  no  injury  to 
the  two  disciples,  for  whose  good  it  was  that  He  intended  to  make 
this  offer :  and  neither  did  He  prevaricate  the  strictness  of  simplicity 
and  sincerity,  because  they  were  persons  with  whom  He  had  made 
no  contracts,  to  whom  He  had  passed  no  obligation;  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  it  is  proper  and  natural,  by  an  offer  to  give  an 
occasion  to  another  to  do  a  good  action,  and  in  case  it  succe^  not, 
then  to  do  what  we  intended  not ;  and  so  the  offer  was  conditional. 
But  in  all  cases  of  bargaining,  although  the  actions  of  themselves 
may  receive  naturally  another  sense,  yet  I  am  bound  to  follow  that 
signification  which  may  not  abuse  my  brother,  or  pollute  my  ovm 
honesty,  or  snatch  or  nfle  his  interest :  because  it  can  be  no  ingre- 
dient into  the  commutation,  if  I  exchange  a  thing  which  he  under- 
stands not,  and  is  by  error  led  into  this  mistake,  and  I  hold  forth 
the  fire,  and  delude  him,  and  amuse  his  eye ;  for  by  me  he  is  made 
worse. 

2.)  But  secondly,  as  our  actions  must  be  of  a  sincere  and  de- 

9  [Yid.  Cic  de  off,  lib.  iii.  cap.  19.  torn.  iii.  p.  278.]  4  [Gal.  ii  14.] 
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tennined  signification  in  contract,  so  most  onr  Words ;  in  which  the 
rule  of  the  old  Boman  honesty  was  this,  Uterque  si  ad  eloquendum 
venerit  nonplus  quam  semel  eloquetttr^;  'every  one  that  speaks  is  to 
speak  but  once  /  that  is,  '  but  one  thing,'  because  commonly  that  is 
truth ;  truth  being  but  one,  but  error  and  falsehood  infinitely  various 
and  changeable :  and  we  shall  seldom  see  a  man  so  stifiened  with 
impiety  as  to  speak  little  and  seldom,  and  pertinaciously  adhere  to  a 
single  sense,  and  yet  that  at  first,  and  all  the  way  after,  shall  be  a 
lie.     Men  use  to  go  about  when  they  tell  a  lie,  and  devise  circum- 
stances, and  stand  off  at  a  distance,  and  cast  a  cloud  of  words,  and 
intricate  the  whole  affair,  and  cozen  themselves  first  and  then  cozen 
their  brother,  while  they  have  minced  the  case  of  conscience  into 
little  particles,  and  swallowed  the  lie  by  crumbs,  so  that  no  one 
passage  of  it  should  rush  against  the  conscience,  nor  do  hurt,  until 
it  is  ail  got  into  the  belly,  and  unites  in  the  effect ;  for  by  that  time 
two  men  are  abused,  the  merchant  in  his  soul,  and  the  contractor  in 
his  interest ;  and  this  is  the  certain  effect  of  much  talking  and  little 
honesty.    But  he  that  means  honestly,  must  speak  but  once,  that  is, 
one  truth,  and  hath  leave  to  vary  within  the  degrees  of  just  prices 
and  fair  conditions,  which  because  they  have  a  latitude,  may  be  en- 
larged or  restrained  according  as  the  merchant  please ;  save  only  he 
must  never  prevaricate  the  measures  of  equity,  and  the  proportions  of 
reputation,  and  the  public.     But  in  all  the  parts  of  this  traflBc  let 
our  words  be  the  significations  of  our  thougnts,  and  our  thoughts 
design  nothing  but  the  advantages  of  a  permitted  exchange.    In  this 
case  the  severity  is  so  great,  so  exact,  and  so  without  variety  of  case, 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  tell  a  truth  with  a  coUatend  design 
to  cozen  and  abuse;  and  therefore  at  no  hand  can  it  be  permitted  to 
lie  or  equivocate,  to  speak  craftily,  or  to  deceive  by  smoothness,  or 
intricacy,  or  long  discourses. 

But  this  precept  of  simplicity  in  matter  of  contract  hath  one  step 
of  severity  beyonoi  this :  in  matter  of  contract  it  is  not  lawful  so  mucn 
as  to  conceal  the  secret  and  undiscemible  faults  of  the  merchandise ; 
but  we  must  acknowledge  them,  or  else  afiBx  prices  made  diminute 
and  lessened  to  such  proportions  and  abatements  as  that  fault  should 
make.  Caveat  emptor ^  is  a  good  caution  for  him  that  buys,  and  it 
secures  the  seller  in  public  judicature,  but  not  in  court  of  conscience ; 
and  the  old  laws  of  the  Bomans  were  as  nice  in  this  affair  as  the  con- 
science of  a  Christian.  Titus  Claudius  Centumalus'  was  commanded 
by  the  augurs  to  pull  down  his  house  in  the  Coelian  mountain,  be- 
cause it  hindered  tneir  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds.  He  exposes 
his  house  to  sale ;  Publius  Calpumius  buys  it,  and  is  forced  to  pluck 
it  down;  but  complaining .  to  the  judges,  had  remedy,  because 
Claudius  did  not  tell  him  the  true  state  of  the  inconvenience.  He 
that  sells  a  house  infected  with  the  plague  or  haimted  with  evil 

'  [Cic  de  o£,  lib.  ilL  capp.  15  sq.  torn.  iii.  pp^  274  sq.] 
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spirits^  sells  that  which  is  not  worth  such  a  price  which  it  might  be 
put  at  if  it  were  in  health  and  peace;  and  therefore  cannot  demand 
it  but  openly^  and  upon  publication  of  the  evil.  To  which  also  this 
is  to  be  added^  That  in  some  great  faults  and  such  as  have  daiLger 
(as  in  the  cases  now  specified)  no  diminution  of  the  price  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  merchant  just  and  sincere  unless  he  tells  the  anpendent 
mischief;  because  to  some  persons  in  many  cases^  and  to  all  persons 
in  some  cases,  it  is  not  at  all  valuable ;  and  they  would  not  possess 
it,  if  they  might,  for  nothing.  Marcus  Ghratidianus°  bought  a  house 
of  Sergius  Grata  which  himself  had  sold  before;  but  because  Sergius 
did  not  declare  the  appendent  vassalage  and  service,  he  was  recom- 

Ensed  bv  the  judges :  for  although  it  was  certain  that  Qratidianus 
Lew  it,  because  it  had  been  his  own,  yet  opartuit  ex  bona  fide  denun- 
ciari,  said  the  law;  'it  concerned  tiie  ingenuity  of  a  good  man  to 
have  spoken  it  openly/  In  all  cases  it  must  be  confessed  in  the 
price,  or  in  the  words :  but  when  the  evil  may  be  personal,  and  more 
than  matter  of  interest  and  money,  it  ought  to  be  confessed,  and 
then  the  goods  prescribed,  lest  by  my  act  I  do  my  neighbour  injury, 
and  I  receive  profit  by  his  damage.  Certain  it  is  that  ingenuity  is 
the  sweetest  and  easiest  wav;  there  is  no  difficulty  or  case  of  con- 
science in  that,  and  it  can  have  no  objection  in  it  but  that  possibly 
sometimes  we  lose  a  little  advantage,  which  it  may  be  we  may  law- 
fully acquire,  but  still  we  secure  a  quiet  conscience ;  and  if  the  mer- 
chandise be  not  worth  so  much  to  me,  then  neither  is  it  to  him ;  if 
it  be  to  him,  it  is  also  to  me ;  and  therefore  I  have  no  loss,  no  hurt 
to  keep  it,  if  it  be  refused.  But  he  that  secures  his  own  profit  and 
regards  not  the  interest  of  another,  is  more  greedy  of  a  rail  purse 
than  of  a  holy  conscience,  and  prefers  gain  before  justice,  and  the 
wealth  of  his  private  before  the  necessity  of  public  society  and 
commerce,  being  a  son  of  earth,  whose  centre  is  itself,  without  re- 
lation to  heaven,  that  moves  upon  another's  point,  and  produces 
flowers  for  others,  and  sends  influence  upon  all  the  world,  and  re- 
ceives nothing  in  return  but  a  cloud  of  perfume,  or  the  smell  of  a 
fat  sacrifice. 

God  sent  justice  into  the  world  that  all  conditions  in  their  several 
proportions  should  be  equal;  and  he  that  receives  a  good  should  pay 
one;  and  he  whom  I  serve  is  obliged  to  feed  and  to  defend  me  in 
the  same  proportions  as  I  serve ;  and  justice  is  a  relative  term,  and 
supposes  two  persons  obliged ;  and  though  fortunes  are  unequal,  and 
estates  are  in  majority  and  subordination,  and  men  are  wise  or  foolish, 
honoured  or  despised,  yet  in  the  entercourses  of  justice  God  hath 
made  that  there  is  no  difference.  And  therefore  it  was  esteemed 
ignoble  to  dismiss  a  servant  when  com  was  dear;  in  dangers  of  ship- 
wreck to  throw  out  an  unprofitable  boy,  and  keep  a  fair  horse;  or 
for  a  wise  man  to  snatch  a  plank  from  a  drowning  fod;  or  if  the 

•  [Cic.  de  off,  Ub.  iii.  cap.  16.  torn.  iii.  p.  276.] 
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master  of  the  ship  should  challenge  the  board  upon  which  his  pas- 
senger swims  for  his  lif e ;  or  to  obtrude  false  monies  upon  others 
which  we  first  took  for  true  but  at  last  discovered  to  be  false ;  or  not 
to  discover  the  gold  which  the  merchant  sold  for  alchymy.  The 
reason  of  all  these  is  because  the  collateral  advantages  are  not  at  all 
to  be  considered  in  matter  of  rights ;  and  though  I  am  dearest  to 
myself,  as  my  neighbour  is  to  himsetf,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  I  per- 
mit him  to  his  own  advantages^  as  I  desire  to  be  permitted  to  mine. 
Now  therefore  simpliciiy  and  ingenuiiy  in  all  contracts  is  perfectlv 
and  exactly  necessarjr^  because  its  contrary  destrovs  that  equality  which 
justice  hath  placed  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  makes  all  things  private^ 
and  makes  a  man  dearer  to  himself,  and  to  be  preferred  before  kings 
and  republics,  and  churches ;  it  destrovs  society,  and  it  makes  multi- 
tudes of  men  to  be  but  like  herds  of  oeasts,  without  proper  instru- 
ments of  exchange,  and  securities  of  |)ossession ;  without  faith,  and 
without  propriety ;  concerning  all  which  there  is  no  other  account 
to  be  given  but  that  the  rewards  of  craft  are  but  a  little  money,  and 
a  great  deal  of  dishonour,  and  much  suspicion,  and  proportionable 
scorn;  watches  and  guards,  spies  and  jealousies,  are  his  portion. 
But  the  crown  of  justice  is  a  flEur  life,  and  a  dear  reputation,  and  an 
inheritance  there  where  justice  dwells  since  she  left  the  earth,  even 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Just,  who  shall  call  us  to  judgment  for  every 
word,  and  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  And  ''what 
is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  though  he  hath  gained,  when  the  Lord 
taketh  away  his  soul^  r'  Tolkndum  eit  ex  rebus  eontraiendie  omne 
mendacium^;  that's  the  sum  of  this  rule;  'no  falsehood  or  deceit 
is  to  be  endured  in  any  contract/ 

5.  Christian  simpliciiy  hath  also  its  necessity,  and  passes  obliga- 
tion upon  us,  towards  enemies,  in  questions  of  law  or  war.  Plutarch' 
commends  Lysander  and  Philopoemen  for  their  craft  and  subtiety 
in  war ;  but  commends  it  not  as  an  ornament  to  their  manners^ 
but  that  which  had  influence  into  prosperous  events :  just  as  Am- 
mianus  afBrms',  Nullo  disorimine  vktuUs  ac  doU  prosperos  omnee 
landari  debere  bellarum  eventue^  'whatsoever  in  war  is  prosperous 
men  use  to  commend.'  But  he  that  is  a  good  soldier  is  not  always 
a  good  man.  GallicratidasT  was  a  good  man,  and  followed  the  old 
way  of  downright  hostility,  hitXwv  mH  y€waU>v  r&v  fiy€fi6v<ov  rpo- 
vov  but  Lysander  7  was  vavovoyos  kcX  o-o^kft^;,  dirdrai?  hiairoi- 
KtXXwi;  TO  Tov  iroXiiwv,  '  a  crafty  man,  fuU  of  plots,  but  not  noble 
in  the  conduct  of  his  arms.'  I  remember  Euripides*  brings  in 
Achilles,  commending  the  ingenuity  of  his  breeding,  and  the  simpli- 
city and  nobleness  of  his  own  heart : 

V  [Job  xrnl  8.]  p.  683.] 

*  [Cie.  de  off,  lib.  ill  cap.  15,  torn.  >  [Rather,  as  Sapor  king  of  Peniia 
iii.  p.  274.]  (Ammian.  xvii.  5.)  says  that  the  Romans 

'[Plut.  in  Lysandro,  cap.  7.  torn.  iii.     affirm.] 
p.  H;  et  Fhilopcem.,  cap.  8.  torn.  ii.         •  [Iphig.  in  Aul.  297.] 
IV.  S  S 
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Xtlpuyos,  KfiaBoy  robs  rp&wovs  awKovs  $x*^ 

'the  good  old  man  Chiron  was  my  tutor,  and  he  taught  me  to  use 
simplicity  and  honesty  in  aU  my  manners/  It  was  well  and  noble. 
— ^But  yet  some  wise  men  do  not  condemn  all  soldiers  that  use  to  get 
victories  by  deceit;  St.  Austin^  aUows  it  to  be  lawful,  and  St  Chry- 
sostom^  commends  it.  These  good  men  supposed  that  a  crafty 
victory  was  better  than  a  bloody  war;  and  certainly  so  it  is,  if  the 
power  gotten  by  craft  be  not  exercised  in  blood.  But  this  business 
as  to  the  case  of  conscience  will  quickly  be  determined.  Enemies 
are  no  persons  bound  by  contract  and  society,  and  therefore  are  not 
obliged  to  open  hostilities  and  ingenuous  prosecutions  of  the  war ; 
and  if  it  be  lawful  to  take  by  violence,  it  is  not  unjust  to  take  the 
same  thing  by  craft.  But  this  is  so  to  be  understood  that  where 
there  is  an  obUgation  either  by  the  law  of  nations  or  by  special  con- 
tracts, no  man  dare  to  violate  nis  faith  or  honour,  but  in  these  things 
deal  with  an  ingenuity  equal  to  the  truth  of  peaceful  promises,  and 
acts  of  favour,  and  endearment  to  our  relatives.  Josephus^  tells  of 
the  sons  of  Herod,  that  in  their  enmities  with  their  unde  Pherora, 
and  Salome,  they  had  disagreeing  manners  of  prosecution,  as  they 
had  disagreeing  hearts ;  some  railed  openly,  and  thought  their  enmity 
the  more  honest  because  it  was  not  concealed,  but  by  their  ignorance 
and  rude  untutored  malice  lay  open  to  the  close  designs  of  the  elder 
brood  of  foxes.  In  this,  because  it  was  a  particmar  and  private 
quarrel,  there  is  no  rule  of  conscience  but  that  it  be  wholly  laid  aside, 
and  appeased  with  charity ;  for  the  openness  of  the  quairel  was  but 
the  rage  and  indiscretion  of  the  malice ;  and  the  close  design  was 
but  the  craft  and  advantage  of  the  malice.  But  in  just  wars,  on  that 
side  where  a  competent  authority  and  a  just  cause  warrants  the 
arms,  and  turns  the  active  opposition  into  the  excuse  and  licence  of 
defence,  there  is  no  restraint  upon  the  actions  and  words  of  men  in 
the  matter  of  sincerity,  but  that  the  laws  of  nations  be  strictly  pur- 
sued, and  all  parties,  promises,  and  contracts,  observed  religiously, 
find  by  the  proportion  of  a  private  and  christian  ingenuity.  We  find 
it  by  wise  and  good  men  mentioned  with  honour  that  the  Bomans 
threw  br^  from  the  besieged  capitol  into  the  stations  of  the  Gauls, 
that  tihey  might  think  them  full  of  com ;  and  that  Agesilaus*  dis- 
couraged the  enemies  by  causing  his  own  men  to  wear  crowns  in 
token  of  a  naval  victory  gotten  by  Pisander,  who  yet  was  at  that 
time  destroyed  by  Conon ;  and  that  Maccus^  said  the  city  was  taken 
by  jEmiUus ;  and  that  Joshua  dissembled  a  flight  at  Ai ;  and  the 
consul  Quinctius'  told  aloud  that  the  left  wing  of  the  enemies  was 
fled,  and  that  made  the  right  wing  fly ;  and  that  Valerius  Lreviims>K 
bragged  prudently  that  he  had  killed  Pyrrhus ;  and  that  others  use 


*  Qu.  X.  sup.  Joshuam.  [tiii.  col.  584." 
«  De  Racerd.  [lib.  i.  §  8.  torn.  i.  p.  3C». 
'  [Antiq.,  liU  zvi  cap.  3.  §  1.  p.  713. 


•  fPlut.  in  Apesil,  c.  xix.] 

'  f See  vol.  X.  p.  116.] 

r  [Proiiiin.  str&teg.  ii.  4.  n.  9.] 
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the  ensigns  of  enemies'  colours  and  garments.  Concerning  which 
sorfc  of  actions  and  words  Agesilaus  in  Plutarch®  said^  oh  ^i6vov  t6 
bUcuov,  iXXh  Koi  b6^a  iroXXr/^  koX  to  y^ff  ifiovr\s  K€p^aCv€iv  fv€<m' 
'  it  is  just  and  pleasant,  profitable  and  glorious.'  But  to  call  a  parley, 
and  fall  in  upon  the  men  that  treat;  to  swear  a  peace^  and  watch 
advantage :  to  entertain  heralds,  and  then  to  torment  them,  to  get 
from  them  notices  of  their  parW ;  these  are  such  actions  which  are 
dishonourable  and  unjust,  condemned  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
essential  justice,  and  by  all  the  world.  And  the  Hungarian  army' 
was  destroyed  by  a  divine  judgment  at  the  prayer  and  appeal  of  the 
Mahumetan  enemy,  for  their  violating  their  faith  and  honour,  and 
profaning  the  name  of  Christ  by  using  it  in  a  solemn  oath  to  deceive 
their  enemies.  Ti  i^  <nr€ioaii€vov  ibiKeiv  r&v  B€&v  ktrrX  icarcu^po- 
vw^*  'this  is  to  despise  God^  when  men  first  swear  by  Him^  and 
then  violate  their  oaths  or  leagues,  their  treaties  or  promises.'  In 
other  cases  liberty  hath  been  tdken  by  all  men,  and  it  is  reproved  by 
no  man,  since  the  first  simpUcitv  of  fighting  and  downright  blows 
did  cease  by  the  better  instructed  people  of  tiie  world,  which  was,  as 
is  usually  computed,  about  the  end  of  the  second  Carthaginian  war.-~ 
Since  that  time,  some  few  persons  have  been  found  so  noble  as  to 
scorn  to  steal  a  victory,  but  had  rather  have  the  glory  of  a  sharp 
sword  than  of  a  sharp  wit ;  but  their  fighting  gallantry  is  extrinsicd 
to  the  question  of  lawful  or  unlawful. 

6.  Thus  we  see  how  iax  the  laws  of  ingenuity  and  christian  simpli- 
city have  put  fetters  upon  our  words  and  actions,  and  directed  them  in 
the  paths  of  truth  and  nobleness ;  and  the  first  degrees  of  permission 
of  simulation  are  in  the  arts  of  war,  and  the  cases  of  just  hostility. 
But  here  it  is  usually  enquired.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  or 
dissemble,  to  save  a  good  man's  Ufe,  or  to  do  him  a  CTcat  benefit  P  a 
question  which  St.  Austin''  was  much  troubled  withal,  affirming  it  to 
be  of  the  greatest  difficulty;  for  he  saw  generally  all  the  doctors 
before  his  time  allowed  it;  and  of  all  the  fathers  no  man  is  noted  to 
have  reproved  it  but  St.  Austin  alone,  and  he  also,  as  his  manner  is, 
with  some  variety :  those  which  followed  him  are  to  be  accounted 
upon  his  score. .  And  it  relies  upon  such  precedents  which  are  not 
lightly  to  be  disallowed.  For  so  Abraham  and  Isaac  told  a  lie  in 
the  case  of  their  own  danger,  to  Abimelech ;  so  did  the  Israelitish 
midwives  to  Pharaoh,  and  Bahab  concerning  the  spies,  and  David  to 
the  king  of  Gbth,  and  the  prophet  that  anointed  Saul*,  and  Elisha  to 
Hazael,  and  Solomon  in  the  sentence  of  the  stolen  child ;  concerning 
which  IrensBusJ  hath  given  us  a  rule.  That  those  whose  actions  the 
scripture  bath  remarked  and  yet  not  chastised  or  censured,  we  are 

*  [AgeaiLi  cap.  9.  torn,  iii  p.  631.1  *■  [De  mendaeio,  cap.  1.  torn.  yi.  col. 

<  [Bonfin.  Rer.  UDgar.,  decad.iiLlib.      419.1 
0.  p.  457  sqq.]  i  [Qu.  < David'?  rid.  1  Sam.  zyL  l—i.] 

V  [Plat  ubi  sttpr.]  J  \QwXx,  her.  vr.  27.  f  1.  p.  263.] 
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not  without  great  reason  and  certain  rule  to  condemn.  But  whether 
his  rule  can  extend  to  this  case,  is  now  to  be  enquired. 

1.)  It  is  certain  that  children  may  be  cozened  into  goodness,  and 
sick  men  into  health,  and  passengers  in  a  storm  into  safety ;  and  the 
reason  of  these  is,  because  not  only  the  end  is  fair,  and  charitable^ 
and  just,  but  the  means  are  such  which  do  no  injury  to  the  persons^ 
which  are  to  receive  benefit;  because  these  are  persons  wno  are, 
either  naturally  or  accidentally,  ignorant  and  incompetent  judges  of 
affairs :  and  if  they  be  also  wilful,  as  such  persons  most  commonly  are^ 
there  is  in  art  and  nature  left  no  way  to  deal  with  them  but  with 
innocent,  charitable,  and  artificial  deceptions ;  they  are  not  capable  of 
reason  and  soUd  discourses,  and  therefore  either  must  be  exposed 
to  all  harms,  like  hons'  whelps,  when  their  nurse  and  sire  are  taken 
in  a  toil,  or  else  be  provided  for  in  ways  proportionable  to  their 
capacity. 

2.)  Sinners  may  not  be  treated  with  the  liberty  we  take  to  chil- 
dren and  sick  persons,  because  they  must  serve  God  with  choice  and 
option;  iaiid  therefore  although  a  sick  man  may  be  cozened  into  his 
iheaLth,  yet  a  man  must  not  be  cozened  into  his  duty;  which  is  no 
duty  at  all,  or  pleasing  to  God,  unless  it  be  voluntiu^  and  chosen ; 
and  therefore  they  are  to  be  treated  with  arguments  proper  to  move 
their  wills,  by  the  instrument  of  understanding  specially,  being  per- 
sons of  perfect  faculties,  and  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  ways  of  health 
and  of  a  man.  It  is  an  argument  of  infirmity  that  in  some  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  make  pretences ;  but  those  pretences  are  not  made  legiti- 
mate unless  it  be  by  the  infirmity  of  the  interested'^  man  with  whom 
we  do  comply.  My  infirmity  cannot  make  it  lawful  to  make  colours 
and  images  of  things,  but  the  infirmity  of  him  with  whom  I  deal 
may  be  such  that  he  can  be  defended  or  instructed  no  other  way. 
But  sinners  that  offend  God  by  choice  must  have  their  choice  cor- 
rected and  their  understandings  instructed,  or  else  their  evil  is  not 
cured  nor  their  state  amended. 

8.)  For  it  is  here  very  observable  that  in  entercourses  of  this 
nature  we  are  to  regard  a  double  duty,  the  matter  of  justice,  and  the 
rights  of  charily;  that  is,  that  good  be  done  by  lawful  instruments : 
for  it  is  certain  it  is  not  lawful  to  abuse  a  man's  understanding  with 
a  purpose  to  gain  him  sixpence ;  it  is  not  fit  to  do  evil  for  a  good 
end,  or  to  abuse  one  man  to  preserve  or  do  advantage  to  another. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  sufficient  that  I  intend  to  do  good  to  my 
neighbour ;  for  I  may  not  therefore  tell  a  he  and  abuse  his  credulity, 
because  his  understanding  hath  a  right  as  certain  as  his  will  hath,  or 
as  his  money;  and  his  right  to  truth  is  no  more  to  be  cozened. and 
defrauded  than  his  right  unto  his  money.  And  therefore  such  artifi- 
cial entercourses  are  no  ways  to  be  permitted  but  to  such  persons  over 
whose  understandings  we  have  power  and  authority.     Plato^  said 

*  [So  in  ilnt  two  edd. ;  afterwards  *  intcresscd.']      »  [Rep.  iii.  §  3.  torn.  tL  p.  397.] 
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it  was  lawful  for  kings  and  governors  to  dissemble  because  there 
is  great  necessity  for  them  so  to  do ;  but  it  was  but  crudely  said^ 
so  nakedly  to  deUver  the  doctrine:  for  in  such  things  which  the 
people  cannot  understand  and  yet  ought  to  obey,  there  is  a  hberty  to 
use  them  as  we  use  children,  who  are  of  no  other  condition  or  capa- 
cities than  children;  but  in  all  things  where  they  can  and  ought 
to  choose,  because  their  understanding  is  only  a  servant  to  God, 
no  man  hath  power  to  abuse  their  credulity  and  reason,  to  preserve 
their  estates  and  peace.  But  because  children,  and  mad  people,  and 
diseased,  are  such  whose  understandings  are  in  minority  and  under 
tuition,  they  are  to  be  governed  by  their  proper  instruments  and  pro- 
portions. To  yhp  iyaObp  kp€Itt6v  iari  tt}s  i\riO€Cas,  said  Proclus™, 
'  a  good  turn  is  to  be  preferred  before  a  true  saying :'  it  is  only  true 
to  such  persons  who  cannot  value  truth  and  prefer  an  intellectual 
before  a  material  interest.  It  is  better  for  children  to  have  warm 
clothes  than  a  true  proposition,  and  therefore  in  all  senses  they  and 
their  like  may  be  so  treated ;  but  other  persons,  who  have  distinct 
capacities,  have  an  injury  done  them  by  being  abused  into  advan- 
tages ;  and  although  those  advantages  make  them  recompense,  yet  he 
that  is  tied  to  make  a  man  recompense  hath  done  him  injury,  and 
committed  a  sin  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  restitution :  and  there- 
fore the  man  ought  not  to  be  cozened  for  his  own  good. 

4.)  And  now  upon  the  grounds  of  this  discourse  we  may  more 
easily  determine  concerning  saving  the  life  of  a  man  by  telling  a  lie 
in  judgment.  Ac?  fie  (rvinrpiiTtiv  rois  (f>CKoLs,  iXXh  /i^t  6€<Sv, 
said  Pericles"  of  Athens,  when  his  friend  desired  him  to  swear  on 
his  side, '  I  will  assist  my  friend  so  far  as  I  may  not  dishonour  Ood.' 
And  to  lie  in  judgment  is  directly  against  the  being  of  government, 
the  honour  of  tribunals,  and  the  commandment  of  Grod;  and  there- 
fore by  no  accident  can  be  hallowed;  it  is  Kaff  avrb  (f>avkoy  Kot 
^€KTbv,  as  Aristotle^'  said  of  a  lie,  it  is  'a  thing  evil  in  itself;'  that 
is,  it  is  evil  in  the  whole  kind,  ever  since  it  came  to  be  forbidden  by 
God.  And  therefore  all  those  instances  of  crafty  and  delusive  an- 
swers which  are  recorded  in  scripture  were  extra-judicial,  and  had 
not  this  load  upon  them,  to  be  a  deceiving  of  authonty  in  those  things 
where  they  had  right  to  command  or  enquire,  and  either  were  before 
or  besides  the  commandment,  not  at  aU  against  it.  And  since  the 
law  of  Moses  forbade  Mying  in  judgment'  only,  by  that  law  we  are 
to  judge  of  those  actions  in  the  Old  testament,  which  were  com- 
mitted after  its  pubhcation :  and  because  in  the  sermons  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  especially  in  the  New  testament,  Christ  hath  superadded 
or  enlarged  the  law  of  ingenuity  and  hearty  simplicity,  we  are  to 
leave  the  old  scripture  precedents^  upon  the  ground  of  their  own 
permissions,  and  finish  our  duty  by  the  rules  of  our  reUgion :  which 

-  [In  put  Rep.  p.  428.]  p.  1127.] 

■  [  Vid.  Plut.  Apophth.,  tom.vlp.  707.]         '  [Cf.  *  Holy  Dying,'  chap.  iii.  sect  9, 

•  [Eth.  Nic,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  torn,  ii     toI.  iiL  p.  848.] 
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hath  so  restrained  our  words  that  they  mnst  always  be  jnst^  and 
always  charitable;  and  there  is  no  leave  given  to  prevaricate  but  to 
such  persons  where  there  can  be  no  obligation^  persons  that  have  no 
right,  such  with  whom  no  contract  can  be  made,  such  as  children^ 
and  fools,  and  infirm  persons,  whose  faculties  are  hindered  or  de- 

5 raved.  I  remember  that  Secundus^  extremely  commends  Arria  for 
eluding  her  husband^s  fears  concerning  the  death  of  his  beloved 
boy.  She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  came  in  confidently,  and  sate  by  her 
husband's  bea-side;  and  when  she  could  no  longer  ibrbear  to  weep^ 
her  husband's  sickness  was  excuse  enough  to  legitimate  that  sorrow, 
or  else  she  could  retire;  but  so  long  she  forbore  to  confess  the  boy's 
death,  till  Gsecina  Ftetus  had  so  far  recovered  that  he  could  go  forth 
to  see  the  boy,  and  need  not  fear  with  sorrow  to  retom  to  his  dis- 
ease. It  was  indeed  a  great  kindness  and  a  rare  prudence,  as  their 
affairs  and  laws  were  ordered;  but  we  have  better  means  to  cure  our 
sick;  our  religion  can  charm  the  passion,  and  enable  the  spirit  to 
entertain  and  master  a  sorrow.  And  when  we  have  such  rare  sup- 
plies out  of  the  storehouses  of  reason  and  religion,  we  have  less 
reason  to  use  these  arts  and  little  devices  which  are  ai^uments  of 
an  infirmity  as  great  as  is  the  charity ;  and  therefore  we  are  to  keep 
ourselves  strictly  to  the  foregoing  measures.  ''Let  every  man  speak 
the  truth  to  his  neighbour,  putting  away  lying,  for  we  are  members 
one  of  another';"  and,  "Be  as  harmless  as  doves,"  saith  our  blessed 
Saviour  in  my  text;  which  contain  the  whole  duty  concerning  the 
matter  of  truth  and  sincerity.  In  both  which  places  truth  and  sim- 
plicity are  founded  upon  justice  and  charity ;  and  therefore  wherever 
a  he  is  in  any  sense  against  justice,  and  wrongs  any  thing  of  a  man% 
his  judgment  and  his  reason,  his  right  or  his  liberty,  it  is  expressly 
forbidden  in  the  christian  reUgion.    What  cases  we  can  truly  sap- 

E)se  to  be  besides  these,  the  law  forbids  not;  and  therefore  it  is 
wful  to  say  that  to  myself  which  I  beUeve  not,  for  what  innocent 
purpose  I  please,  and  to  all  those  over  whose  understanding  I  have 
or  ought  to  have  right. 

These  cases  are  intricate  enough;  and  therefore  I  shall  return 
plainly  to  press  the  doctrine  of  simplicity,  which  ought  to  be  so 
sacred  that  a  man  ought  to  do  nothing  indirectly  which  it  is  not 
lawful  to  own ;  to  receive  no  advantage  by  the  sin  of  another  which 
I  should  account  dishonest  if  the  action  were  my  own;  for  whatso- 
ever disputes  may  be  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  pretending  craftily 
in  some  rare  and  contingent  cases,  yet  it  is  on  all  hands  condemned 
that  my  craft  should  do  injury  to  my  brother.  I  remember,  that 
when  some  greedy  and  indigent  people  forged  a  will  of  Lucius  Minu- 
tius  BasiUus^  and  joined  M.  Crassus  and  Q.  Hortensius  in  the  in' 
heritance  that  their  power  for  their  own  interest  might  secure  the 


Plin.  ep.  ill.  16.]  *  [Cie.  de  off,  lib.  iii  can.  18. 

Eph.  iv.  26.]  iii  p.  277.] 

'  any  man  of  a  thing/  ed.  1678.] 
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others'  share;  they  suspecting  the  thing  to  be  a  forgery,  yet  being 
not  principals  and  actors  in  the  contrivance,  alieni  facinaris  munus- 
culum  non  repudiaverunt,  'refosed  not  to  receive  a  present  made 
them  by  another's  crime/  but  so  they  entered  upon  a  moieiy  of  the 
estate  and  the  biggest  share  of  the  dishonour.  We  must  not  be 
crafty  to  another's  injury,  so  much  as  by  giving  countenance  to  the 
wrong;  for  tortoises  and  the  estrich*  natch  their  e^gs  with  their 
looks  only;  and  some  have  designs  which  a  dissembhng  face  or  an 
acted  gesture  can  produce :  but  as  a  man  may  commit  adultery  with 
his  eye,  so  with  his  eye  also  he  may  tell  a  lie,  and  steal  with  one 
finger,  and  do  injury  collaterally,  and  yet  design  it  with  a  direct 
intuition,  upon  which  he  looks  with  his  face  over  his  shoulder;  and 
by  whatsoever  instrument  my  neighbour  may  be  abused,  by  the  same 
instrument  I  sin,  if  I  do  design  it  antecedently,  or  fall  upon  it  toge- 
ther with  something  else,  or  rejoice  in  it  when  it  is  done. 

7.  One  thing  more  I  am  to  add,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  tell  a  lie 
in  jest.  It  was  a  virtue  noted  in  Aristides^  and  Epaminondas^,  that 
they  would  not  lie,  ovV  iv  Ttailias  rivX  Tp6Tt(^,  'not  in  sporfc.'  And 
as  christian  simplicity  forbids  aU  lying  in  matter  of  interest  and  seri- 
ous rights,  so  there  is  an  appendix  to  this  precept  forbidding  to  lie 
in  mirth,  for  "  of  every  idle  word  a  man  shall  speak  he  shall  give 
account  in  the  day  of  judgment*."  And  such  are  the  'jestings' 
which  St.Paul^  reckons  amongst  'things  uncomely.'  But  amongst 
these,  fables,  apologues,  parables,  or  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  any  arti- 
ficial instrument  of  instruction  or  innocent  pleasure  are  not  to  be 
reckoned.  But  he  that  without  any  end  of  charity  or  institution 
shall  tell  lies  only  to  become  ridiculous  in  himself  or  mock  another, 
hath  set  somethmg  upon  his  doomsday  book,  which  must  be  taken 
oif  by  water  or  by  fire,  that  is,  by  repentance  or  a  jud^ent. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  simplicity  and  ingenuity:  it  is  open  and 
ready  without  trouble  and  artifici^  cares,  fit  for  communities  and 
the  proper  virtue  of  men,  the  necessary  appendage  of  useful  speech, 
without  which  language  were  given  to  men  as  nails  and  teeth  to 
lions,  for  nothing  but  to  do  mischief.  It  is  a  rare  instrument  of 
institution,  and  a  certain  token  of  courage ;  the  companion  of  good- 
ness and  a  noble  mind;  the  preserver  of  friendship,  the  band  of 
society,  the  security  of  merchants,  and  the  blessing  of  trade;  it  pre- 
vents infinite  of  quarrels  and  appeals  to  judges,  and  suffers  none  of 
the  evils  of  jealousy.  Men  by  simplicity  converse  as  do  the  angels ; 
they  do  their  own  work,  and  secure  their  proper  interest,  and  serve 
the  pubhc,  and  do  glory  to  God.  But  hypocrites,  and  liars,  and 
dissemblers,  spread  darkness  over  the  iajot  of  affairs,  and  make  men^ 
like  the  blind,  to  walk  softly  and  timorously;  and  crafty  men,  like 
the  close  air,  suck  that  which  is  open,  and  devour  its  portion,  and 

«  [Taylor  found  this  in  Montaigne^  *  rCoTn.Kep.mTit£pamin.)Cap.iu.] 
Essays,  book  L  chap.  20.]  *  TMatt  xii.  36.] 

^  [  Plut  ArUtid.,  cap.  iL  torn.  ii.  p.  482.]         r  [  Eph.  t.  4. ] 
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destroy  its  liberty :  and  it  is  the  guise  of  devils^  4iiid  the  dishonour 
of  the  soul^  and  the  canker  of  society^  and  the  enemy  of  justice  and 
truth  and  peace^  of  wealth  and  honour^  of  courage  and  merchandise. 
He  is  a  good  man  with  whom  a  blind  man  may  safely  converse; 
dignu9  quicum  in  tenebris  mices*,  to  whom  in  respect  of  his  fair 
treatings  the  darkness  and  light  are  both  alike :  but  he  that  bears 
light  upon  the  face  with  a  dark  heart,  is  like  him  that  transforms 
hunself  into  an  angel  of  light  when  he  means  to  do  most  mischief. 
Bemember  this  only ;  that  false  colours  laid  upon  the  face  besmear 
the  skin  and  dirty  it^  but  they  neither  make  a  beauty  nor  mend  it. 

''For  without  shall  be  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers, 
and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  madketh 
a  he  V 
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FfeALM  Ixxxvi.  5. 

For  TAou,  Lard,  art  goad,  and  ready  to  forgive,  and  plenteous  in 
mercy  to  all  them  that  call  upon  Thee. 

Man  having  destioved  that  which  God  delighted  in,  that  is,  the 
beauty  of  his  soul,  fell  into  an  evil  portion,  and  being  seized  upon 
by  the  divine  justice,  grew  miserable,  and  condemned  to  an  incur- 
able sorrow,  roor  Adam,  being  banished  and  undone,  went  and 
lived  a  sad  life  in  the  mountains  of  India^  and  turned  his  face  and 
his  prayers  towards  paradise;  thither  he  sent  his  sighs,  to  that  place 
he  oirected  his  devotions,  there  was  his  heart  now  where^  his  feUcity 
sometimes  had  been :  but  he  knew  not  how  to  return  thither,  for 

*  [Digitifl  mieare,  '  to  extend  the  fin-  dant,   dignum   esse   dicunt  quicum  in 

gen  suddenly,  and  let  another  at  the  tenebris  mices ;  also  to  Cic.  de  nat  deor. 

same  time  ^ess  at  the  number  so  ex-  ii.  41 ;  0£  iii.  28. — Suet  in  Yit  Aug. 

tended,'  or  m  any  other  manner  to  de-  xiii. — Varr.   apud  Non.  iv.  n.   803. — 

dde  any  thing  by  suddenly  stretching  Oruter.   inscript    p.    dcxlvii.   n.   6.-^ 

out  the  fingers.   This  was  an  old  custom  Petron.  xUv.] 

[and  is  stUl  common  in  Italy,  Ed.]  and  *  fRev.  xxii  15.] 

has  some  resemblance  to  the  diild's  play  ^  [A  legend  preserved  by  James  bishop 

of  odd  and  even:  b^  it  disputes,  &c.  of  Sarug,  in  the  Catena  Arabica.     See 

were  often  decided:  it  was  usually  ex-  Gregory,  Notes  and  Observations,  &c 

pressed  simply  hy  mieare  sc.  digitis ;  &c  chap.  xviL  fin.  and  xxv.  fin. ;  and  p.  179 

—So  Scheller ;  who  refers  to  the  passage  supr.] 

alluded  to  above,  Cic.  de  ofiT.  iiL  1 9,  Cum  ^  [<  and'  in  first  two  edd.] 
enim  fidem  alic^jus  bonitatemque  lau- 
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God  was  his  enemj^  and  bj  many  of  His  attributes  opposed  Him- 
self  against  bim.  God's  power  was  armed  against  him ;  and  poor 
man^  whom  a  fly  or  a  fish^  could  kill,  was  assaulted  and  beaten 
with  a  sword  of  fire  in  the  hand  of  a  cherubim.  God's  eye  watched 
him.  His  omniscience  was  man's  accuser.  His  severity  was  the 
judge.  His  justice  the  executioner.  It  was  a  mighty  calamity 
that  man  was  to  undergo  when  He  that  made  him  armed  Him- 
self against  His  creature,  which  would  have  died  or  turned  to  no- 
thing if  He  had  but  withdrawn  the  miracles  and  the  almightiness 
of  His  power.  If  God  had  taken  His  arm  from  under  hmi,  man 
had  perished ;  but  it  was  therefore  a  greater  evil  when  God  laid  His 
arm  upon  him  and  against  him,  and  seemed  to  support  him  that  He 
might  be  longer  killing  him.  In  the  midst  of  these  sadnesses  God 
remembered  His  own  creature,  and  pitied  it;  and  by  His  mercy 
rescued  him  from  the  hand  of  His  power  and  the  sWord  of  His 
justice,  and  the  guilt  of  his  punishment  and  the  disorder  of  his  sin ; 
and  placed  him  in  that  order  of  good  things  where  he  ought  to  have 
stood.  It  was  mercy  that  preserved  the  noblest  of  God^  creatures 
here  below ;  he  who  stood  condemned  and  undone  under  all  the  other 
attributes  of  God  was  only  saved  and  rescued  by  His  mercy ;  that  it 
may  be  evident  that  God's  mercy  is  above  all  His  works^,  and  above 
all  ours,  greater  than  the  creation  and  greater  than  our  sins.  ^  As  is 
His  majesty,  so  is  His  mercy  V  that  is,  without  measures  and  without 
rules,  sitting  in  heaven  ana  filling  all  the  world,  calling  for  a  duty 
that  He  may  give  a  blessing,  making  man  that  He  may  save  him, 

Sunishing  him  that  He  may  preserve  him.  And  God's  justice  bowed 
own  to  Hia  mercy,  and  all  His  power  passed  into  mercy,  and  His 
omniscience  converted  into  care  and  watchfulness,  into  providence 
and  observation  for  man's  avail;  and  heaven  gave  its  influence  for 
man,  and  rained  showers  for  our  food  and  drink ;  and  the  attributes 
and  acts  of  God  sat  at  the  foot  of  mercy,  and  all  that  mercy  de- 
scended upon  the  head  of  man.  For  so  the  light  of  the  world  m  the 
morning  of  the  creation  was  spread  abroad  like  a  curtain,  and  dwelt 
no  where,  but  filled  the  e:vpansum  with  a  dissemination  great  as  the 
unfoldings  of  the  air's  looser  garment,  or  the  wilder  fringes  of  the  fire, 
without  knots,  or  order,  or  combination;  but  God  gathered  the 
beams  in  EUs  hand,  and  united  them  into  a  globe  of  fire,  and  all  the 
light  of  the  world  became  the  body  of  the  sun ;  and  He  lent  some 
to  his  weaker  sister  that  walks  in  the  night,  and  guides  a  traveller, 
and  teaches  him  to  distinguish  a  house  from  a  river,  or  a  rock  &om  a 
plain  field.  So  is  the  mercy  of  God,  a  vast  eapansum  and  a  huge 
ocean ;  from  eternal  ages  it  dwelt  round  about  the  throne  of  God, 
and  it  filled  all  that  in^te  distance  and  space  that  hath  no  measures 

«  [For  the  meaning  of  these  allusions,         ^  [See  pp.  488,  8,  abore,  and  6b'8 
see  'Life  of  Christ,'  part  iii.  sect  l&,     belbw.] 
disc.  zz.  §  8.  vol.  iii.  p.  682.]  *  [Ecclus.  ii.  1&] 
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but  the  will  of  God :  until  God,  desiring  to  conuDTinicate  that  ex- 
cellency and  make  it  relative,  created  angels,  that  He  might  have 
persons  capable  of  huge  gifts ;  and  man,  who  He  knew  would  need 
forgiveness.  For  so  the  angels,  our  elder  brothers,  dwelt  for  ever  in 
the  house  of  their  Father,  and  never  brake  His  commandments;  but 
we,  the  younger,  like  prodigals,  forsook  our  Father's  house,  and  went 
into  a  strange  country,  and  followed  stranger  courses,  and  spent  the 
portion  of  our  nature,  and  forfeited  all  our  title  to  the  family;  and 
came  to  need  another  portion.  For  ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam, 
who,  like  an  unfortunate  man,  spent  all  that  a  wretched  man  could 
need  or  a  happy  man  could  have,  our  life  is  repentance,  and  forgive- 
ness is  all  our  portion;  and  though  angels  were  objects  of  God's 
bounty,  yet  man  only  is  in  proper  speaking  the  object  of  His  mercy : 
and  the  mercy  which  dwelt  in  an  infinite  circle,  became  confined  to 
a  little  ring,  and  dwelt  here  below ;  and  here  shall  dwell  below,  till  it 
hath  carried  all  God's  portion  up  to  heaven,  where  it  shall  reign  and 
glory  upon  our  crowned  heads  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  for  him  that  considers  God's  mercies  and  dwells  awhile  in 
that  depth,  it  is  hard  not  to  talk  wildly  and  without  art  and  order  of 
discoursings.  St.  Peter  talked  he  knew  not  what,  when  he  entered 
into  a  cloud  with  Jesus  upon  mount  Tabor,  though  it  passed  over 
him  like  the  little  curtains  that  ride  upon  the  north  wind  and  pass 
between  the  sun  and  us.  And  when  we  converse  with  a  light  greater 
than  the  sun,  and  taste  a  sweetness  more  delicious  than  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  in  our  thoughts  entertain  the  ravishments  and 
harmony  of  that  atonement  which  reconciles  God  to  man  and  man  to 
felicity,  it  will  be  more  easily  pardoned  if  we  should  be  like  persons 
that  admire  much  and  say  but  little;  and  indeed  we  can  best  confess 
the  glories  of  the  Lord  by  dazzled  eyes  and  a  stammering  tongue,  and 
a  heart  overchai^ed  with  the  miracles  of  this  infinity.  For  so  those 
little  drops  that  run  over,  though  they  be  not  much  in  themselves, 
yet  they  tell  that  the  vessel  was  full,  and  could  express  the  greatness 
of  the  shower  no  otherwise  but  by  spilling,  and  inartificial  expres- 
sions and  runnings  oyer.  But  because  I  have  undertaken  to  tell  the 
drops  of  the  ocean,  and  to  span  the  measures  of  eternity,  I  must  do 
it  by  the  great  lines  of  revelation  and  experience,  and  tell  concerning 
God's  mercy  as  we  do  concerning  God  himself,  that  He  is  that  great 
fountain  of  which  we  all  drink,  and  the  great  rock  of  which  we  all 
eat,  and  on  which  we  all  dwell,  and  under  whose  shadow  we  all  are 
refreshed.  God's  mercy  is  all  this ;  and  we  can  only  draw  great  lines 
of  it,  and  reckon  the  constellations  of  our  hemisphere  instead  of  telling 
the  number  of  the  stars ;  we  only  can  reckon  what  we  feel  and  what 
we  live  by :  and  though  there  be  in  every  one  of  these  lines  of  life 
enough  to  engage  us  for  ever  to  do  God  service  and  to  give  Him  praises; 
yet  it  is  certain  there  are  very  many  mercies  of  God  upon  us,  and  to- 
wards us,  and  concerning  us,  which  we  neither  feel,  nor  see,  nor  under* 
stand  as  yet;  but  yet  we  are  blessed  by  them,  and  are  preserved  and 
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secored^  and  we  shall  then  know  .them,  when  we  come  to  give  God 
thanks  in  the  festivities  of  an  eternal  sabbath.  But  that  I  may 
confine  my  discourse  into  order,  since  the  subject  of  it  cannot,  I 
consider, 

1.  That  mercy,  being  an  emanation  of  the  divine  goodness  upon 
us,  supposes  us  and  found  us  miserable.  In  this  account  concerning 
the  mercies  of  God,  I  must  not  reckon  the  miracles  and  graces  of  the 
creation,  or  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  man,  nor  tell  how  great  an 
endearment  God  passed  upon  us  that  He  made  us  men,  capable  of 
felicity,  apted  with  rare  instruments  of  discourse  and  reason,  passions 
and  desires,  notices  of  sense,  and  reflections  upon  that  sense;  that 
we  have  not  the  deformity  of  a  crocodile,  nor  the  motion  of  a  worm, 
nor  the  hunger  of  a  wolf,  nor  the  wildness  of  a  tiger,  nor  the  birth  of 
vipers,  nor  the  Hfe  of  flies,  nor  the  death  of  serpents. 

Our  excellent  bodies  and  useful  fsiculties;  the  upright  motion  and 
the  tenacious  hand,  the  fair  appetites  and  proportioned  satisfactions, 
our  speech  and  our  perceptions,  our  acts  of  hfe,  the  rare  invention  of 
letters,  and  the  use  of  writing,  and  speaking  at  distance,  the  intervals 
of  rest  and  labour,  (either  oi  which  if  they  were  perpetual  would  be 
intolerable,)  the  needs  of  nature  and  the  provisions  of  providence, 
sleep  and  busiuess,  refreshments  of  the  body  and  entertainments  of 
the  soul;  these  are  to  be  reckoned  as  acts  of  bounty  rather  than 
mercy  :  God  gave  us  these  when  He  made  us,  and  before  we  needed 
mercy ;  these  were  portions  of  our  nature,  or  provided  to  supply  our 
consequent  necessities:  but  when  we  forfeited  aU  God's  favour  by 
our  sins,  then  that  they  were  continued  or  restored  to  us  became 
a  mercy,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  reckoned  upon  this  new  account. 
For  it  was  a  rare  mercy  that  we  were  suflered  to  live  at  all,  or  that 
the  anger  of  God  did  permit  to  us  one  blessing,  that  He  did  punish 
us  so  gently :  but  when  the  rack  is  changed  into  an  axe,  and  the  axe 
into  an  imprisonment,  and  the  imprisonment  changed  into  an  en- 
largement, and  the  enlargement  into  an  entertainment  in  the  family, 
and  this  entertainment  passes  on  to  an  adoption ;  these  are  steps  of  a 
mighty  favour  and  perfect  redemption  from  our  sin :  and  the  return- 
ing back  our  own  goods  is  a  gift,  and  a  perfect  donative,  sweetened 
by  the  apprehensions  of  the  calamity  from  whence  every  lesser  punish- 
ment began  to  free  us.  And  thus  it  was  that  God  punished  us  and 
visited  the  sin  of  Adam  upon  his  posterity.  He  threatened  we  should 
die,  and  so  we  did,  but  not  so  as  we  deserved :  we  waited  for  death, 
and  stood  sentenced,  and  are  daily  sunmioned  by  sicknesses  and 
uneasiness ;  and  every  day  is  a  new  reprieve,  and  brings  a  new  favour, 
certain  as  the  revolution  of  the  sun  upon  that  day ;  and  at  last,  when 
we  must  die  by  the  irreversible  decree,  that  death  is  changed  into 
a  sleep,  and  that  sleep  is  in  the  bosom  of  Christ,  and  there  dwells  all 
peace  and  security,  and  it  shall  pass  forth  into  glories  and  felicities. 
We  looked  for  a  judge,  and  behold  a  Saviour ;  we  feared  an  accuser, 
and  behold  an  Advocate ;  we  sat  down  in  sorrow,  and  rise  in  joy : 
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we  leaned  upon  rhubarb  and  aloes^  and  our  aprons  were  made  of  the 
sharp  leaves  of  Indian  fig  trees,  and  so  we  fed,  and  so  were  clothed ; 
but  the  rhubarb  proved  medicinal,  and  the  rough  leaf  of  the  tree 
brought  its  fruit  wrapped  up  in  its  foldings :  and  round  about  our 
dwellings  was  planted  a  hedge  of  thorns  and  bundles  of  thistles,  the 
aconite  and  the  briony,  the  nightshade  and  the  poppy;  and  at  the 
root  of  these  grew  the  healing  plantain,  which,  rising  up  into  a  tall- 
ness  by  the  friendly  invitation  of  a  heavenly  influence,  turned  about  the 
tree  of  the  cross,  and  cured  the  wounds  of  the  thorns,  and  the  curse 
of  the  thistles,  and  the  malediction  of  man,  and  the  wrath  of  (rod. 
Si  sic  irascitur,  gtiomodo  convivaturf  'if  God  be  thus  kind  when  He 
is  angry,  what  is  He  when  He  feasts  us  with  caresses  of  His  more 
tender  kindness  ?'  All  that  God  restored  to  us  after  the  forfeiture  of 
Adam  grew  to  be  a  double  kindness,  for  it  became  the  expression  of 
a  bounty  which  knew  not  how  to  repent,  a  graciousness  that  was  not 
to  be  altered,  though  we  were;  and  that  was  it  which  we  needed. 
Thafs  the  first  general;  all  the  bounties  of  the  creation  became 
mercies  to  us,  when  God  continued  them  to  us,  and  restored  them 
after  they  were  forfeit. 

2.  But  as  a  circle  begins  every  where  and  ends  no  where,  so  do 
the  mercies  of  God :  after  aU  this  huge  progress,  now  it  began  anew; 
God  is  'good  and  gracious,'  and  God  is  'ready  to  forgive.'  Now 
that  He  had  once  more  made  us  capable  of  mercies,  God  had  what 
He  desired  and  what  He  could  rejoice  in,  something  upon  which  He 
might  pour  forth  His  mercies.  And  by  the  way  this  I  shall  observe, 
(for  I  cannot  but  speak  without  art  when  I  speak  of  that  which  hath 
no  measure,)  God  made  us  capable  of  one  sort  of  His  mercies,  and 
we  made  ourselves  capable  of  another.  God  is  (1)  'good  and 
gracious,'  that  is,  desirous  to  give  great  gifts  :  and  of  this  God  made 
us  receptive,  first  by  giving  us  natural  possibilities;  that  is,  by  giving 
those  ^ts  He  made  us  capable  of  more ;  and  next  by  restoring  us 
to  His  favour,  that  He  might  not  by  our  provocations  be  hindered 
from  raining  down  His  mercies.  But  God  is  also  {%)  'ready  to  for- 
give :'  and  of  this  kind  of  mercy  we  made  ourselves  capable  even  by 
not  deserving  it.  Our  sin  made  way  for  His  grace,  and  our  infirmi- 
ties called  upon  His  pity ;  and  because  we  sinned  we  became  miser- 
able, and  because  we  were  miserable  we  became  pitiable ;  and  this 
opened  the  other  treasure  of  His  mercy,  that  because  our  'sin 
abounds,'  His  '  grace  may  superabound.'  In  this  method  we  must 
confine  our  thoughts : 

1.  Giving.       rThou,  Lord,  art  good,")  plenteous  in  mercy  to  all 

2.  Forgiving,  ^and  ready  to  forgive,    }  them  that  call  upon  Thee. 

3.  God's  mercies,  or  the  mercies  of  His  giving,  came  first  upon 
us  by  mending  of  our  nature :  for  the  ignorance  we  fell  into  is  in- 
structed, and  better  learned  in  spiritual  notices,  than  Adam's  morning 
knowledge  in  paradise ;  our  appetites  are  made  subordinate  to  the 
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Spirit,  and  the  liberty  of  our  wills  is  improved,  having  '  the  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God' ;'  and  Christ  hath  done  us  more  grace  and  advantage 
than  we  lost  in  Adam :  and  as  man  lost  Paradise  and  got  heaven,  so 
he  lost  the  integrity  of  the  first  and  got  the  perfection  of  the  second 
Adam  :  his  'living  soul'  is  changed  into  'a  quickening  spirits?/  our 
discerning  faculties  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  faith,  and  our  passions 
and  desires  are  entertained  with  hope,  and  our  election  is  sanctified 
with  charity,  and  ou*  first  life  of  a  temporal  possession  is  passed  into 
a  better,  a  life  of  spiritual  expectations ;  and  though  our  first  parent 
was  forbidden  it,  yet  we  live  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life.— But  I 
instance  in  two  great  things,  in  which  human  nature  is  greatly  ad- 
vanced and  passed  on  to  greater  perfections.  The  first  is  that  besides 
body  and  soul,  which  was  the  sum  total  of  Adam's  constitution,  God 
hath  superadded  to  us  a  third  principle,  the  beginner  of  a  better  life, 
I  mean,  the  Spirit^ :  so  that  now  man  hath  a  spiritual  and  celestisd 
nature  breathed  into  him,  and  the  old  man,  that  is,  the  old  constitu- 
tion, is  the  least  part,  and  in  its  proper  operations  is  dead,  or  dying ; 
but  the  new  man  is  that  which  gives  denomination,  life,  motion,  and 
proper  actions  to  a  Christian,  and  that  is  renewed  in  us  day  by  day. — 
But  secondly,  human  nature  is  so  highly  exalted  and  mended  by  that 
mercy  which  God  sent  immediately  upon  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ,  that  when  He  did  come  and  actuate  the  purposes  of 
this  mission,  and  ascended  up  into  heaven.  He  carried  human  nature 
above  the  seats  of  angels,  to  the  place  whither  '  Lucifer  the  son  of 


Jesus  seated  in  the  east,  called  the  sides  or  obliquity  of  the  north. 
And  as  the  seating  of  His  human  nature  in  that  glorious  seat  brought 
to  Him  all  adoration,  and  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the  ^eatest  of 
His  exaltation ;  so  it  was  so  great  an  advancement  to  us  that  all  the 
angels  of  heaven  take  notice  of  it,  and  feel  a  change  in  the  appendage 
of  their  condition ;  not  that  they  are  lessened,  but  that  we,  who  in 
nature  are  less  than  angels,  have  a  relative  dignity  greater,  and  an 
equal  honour  of  being  fellow-servants.  This  mystery  is  plain  in 
scripture,  and  the  real  efiect  of  it  we  read  in  both  the  Testaments. 
When  Manoah  the  father  of  Samson  saw  an  angel,  he  worshipped 
him* ;  and  in  the  Old  testament  it  was  esteemed  lawful,  for  they  were 
the  lieutenants  of  God,  sent  with  the  impresses  of  His  majesty,  and 
took  in  His  name  the  homage  from  us  who  then  were  so  much  their 
inferiors.  But  when  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  exalted,  and  made 
the  Lord  of  all  the  angels,  then  they  became  our  fellow-servants,  and 
might,  not  receive  worship  from  any  of  the  servants  of  Jesus,  especi- 
ally from  prophets  and  martyrs,  and  those  that  are  ministers  of '  the 


'  [Rom.  Tiil  21.]  »  [Is.  xir.  12.] 

f  [1  Cor.  XT.  45.]  k  p^er.  18.] 

0  Vide  SermoD  it  '  ^udg.  xiii.  20.] 
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testimony  of  Jesus"/  And  therefore  when  an  angel  appeared  to  St. 
John",  and  he  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  fell  down  and 
worshipped  him,  as  not  yet  knowing  or  not  considering  any  thing  to 
the  contrary ;  the  angel  reproved  him,  saying,  ''  See  thou  do  it  not ; 
I  am  thy  feUow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of 
them  which  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book  :  worship  God  /'  or,  as 
St.  Cyprian®  reads  it,  "  worship  Jesus.**  Gted  and  man  are  now  only' 
capable  of  worship,  but  no  angel ;  God  essentially,  man  in  the  person 
of  Christ  and  in  the  exaltation  of  our  great  Bedeemer ;  but  angels 
not  so  high,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  anv  religious  worship.  And 
this  dignity  of  man  St.  Gregory  ^^  explicates  ,mlly;  Quid  est  qtwd  ante 
Redemptoris  adventum  angeli  ab  Aominiiua  adorantur  et  iacentypatt- 
modum  vera  adorari  refugiunt,  'why  did  the  angels  of  old  receive 
worshippings  and  were  silent,  but  in  the  New  testament  decline  it 
and  fear  to  accept  it/  niH  quod  naturam  nostram,  quam  prius 
despexerant,  poatquam  hanc  super  se  assumptam  eonspiciunt,  eubslra- 
tarn  sibi  videre  pertimescunt,  nee  Jam  sub  se  velut  infirmam  corUemnere 
ausi  sunt  quam  super  se  videitcet  in  eali  Rege  venerantur;  'the 
reason  is  because  they,  seeing  our  nature  which  they  did  so  lightly 
value  raised  up  above  them,  they  fear  to  see  it  humbled  under  them ; 
neither  do  they  any  more  despise  the  weakness  which  themselves 
worship  in  the  King  of  heaven.'  The  same  also  is  the  sense  of  the 
gloss^  of  St.  Ambrose,  Ansbertus,  Havmo,  Eupertus,  and  others  of 
old;  and  Bibera,  Salmeron,  and  Lewis  of  Granada  of  late:  which 
being  so  plainly  consonant  to  the  words  of  the  angel,  and  consigned 
by  the  testimony  of  such  men,  I  the  rather  note  that  those  who  wor- 
ship angels  and  make  religious  addresses  to  them  may  see  what 
privilege  themselves  lose,  and  how  they  part  with  the  honour  of 
Christ,  who  in  His  nature  relative  to  us  is  '  exalted  far  above  all 
thrones,  and  principalities,  and  dominions'.'  I  need  not  add  lustre 
to  this :  it  is  like  the  sun,  the  biggest  body  of  light,  and  nothing 
can  describe  it  so  weU  as  its  own  beams :  and  there  is  not  in  nature, 
or  the  advantages  of  honour,  any  thing  greater  than  that  we  have 
the  issues  of  that  mercy  which  makes  us  fellow-servants  with  angels, 
too  much  honoured  to  pay  them  a  religious  worship  whose  Lord  is  a 
man,  and  He  that  is  their  King  is  our  Brother. 

4.  To  this,  for  the  likeness  of  the  matter,  I  add,  that  the  Divine 
mercy  hath  so  prosecuted  us  with  the  enlargement  of  His  favours, 
that  we  are  not  only  fellow-ministers  and  servants  with  the  angels, 
and  in  our  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ  exalted  above  them; 
but  we  also  shall  be  their  judges.  And  if  this  be  not  an  honour 
above  that  of  Joseph  or  Mordecai,  an  honour  beyond  all  the  mea- 
sures of  a  man,  then  there  are  in  honour  no  degrees,  no  priority  or 

■  [Rev.  xix.  10.]  coL  1463.] 

a  I^Rev.  xxii.  9.]  4  [Vid.  Corn,  a  Lap.  in  Apoc  xix.  10.] 

•  De  bono  patient,  [p.  220.]  »  [Vid.  Eph.  i.  21.] 

'  In  erang.  hom.  viii  [§  2.  torn.  i. 
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distances^  or  characters  of  fame  and  nobleness.  Christ  is  the  great 
Judge  of  all  the  world ;  His  human  nature  shall  then  triumph  over 
evil  men  and  evil  spirits ;  then  shall  the  devils^  those  angels  that  fell 
from  their  first  originals,  be  brought  in  their  chains  from  their  dark 
prisons,  and  once  oe  allowed  to  see  the  light,  that  light  that  shall 
confound  them;  while  all  that  follow  the  Lamb,  and  that  are  ac- 
counted worthy  of  that  resurrection,  shall  be  assessors  in  the  judgo 
ment.  "Know  ye  not>"  saith  St.  Paul",  "that  ye  shall  judge  angels?' 
And  Tertullian^,  speaking  concerning  devils  and  accursed  spirits, 
saith.  Hi  sunt  angeli  qiws  jvdicaiuri  sumus ;  hi  sunt  angeli  quihus 
in  lavacro  renunciamus,  'those  angels  which  we  renounced  in  bap- 
tism, those  we  shall  iudge  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  glory,  in  the  great 
day  of  recompenses.  And  that  the  honour  may  be  yet  greater,  the 
same  day  of  sentence  that  condemns  the  evil  angels  shall  also  reward 
the  good,  and  increase  their  glory ;  which  because  they  derive  from 
their  Lord  and  ours,  from  their  King  and  our  elder  Brother,  'the 
King  of  glories,'  whose  glorious  hands  shall  put  the  crown  upon  all 
our  heads,  we  who  shall  be  servants  of  that  judgment  and  some  way 
or  other  assist  in  it,  have  a  part  of  that  honour,  to  be  judges  of  all 
angels  and  of  all  the  world.  The  effect  of  these  things  ought  to  be 
this,  that  we  do  not  by  base  actions  dishonour  that  nature  that  sits 
upon  the  throne  of  God,  that  reigns  over  angels,  that  shaU  sit  in 
judgment  upon  all  the  world.  It  is  a  great  undecency  that  the  son 
of  a  king  should  bear  water  upon  his  head,  and  dress  vineyards 
among  the  slaves ;  or  to  see  a  wise  man,  and  the  guide  of  his  coun- 
try, drink  drunk  among  the  meanest  of  his  servants :  but  when  mem- 
bers of  Christ  shall  be  made  members  of  an  harlot,  and  that  which 
rides  above  a  rainbow  stoops  to  'an  imperious  whorish  woman V 
when  the  soul  that  is  sister  to  the  Lord  of  angels  shall  degenerate 
into  the  foolishness  or  rage  of  a  beast,  being  drowned  with  the  blood 
of  the  grape,  or  made  mad  with  passion,  or  ridiculous  with  weaker 
follies;  we  shall  but  strip  ourselves  of  that  robe  of  honour  with 
which  Christ  hath  invested  and  adomei  our  nature ;  and  cany  that 
portion  of  humanity  which  is  our  own,  and  which  God  hath  honoured 
in  some  capacities  above  angels,  into  a  portion  of  an  eternal  shame, 
and  become  less  in  all  senses,  and  equally  disgraced  with  devils.  The 
shame  and  sting  of  this  change  shall  be  that  we  turned  the  glories 
of  the  divine  mercy  into  the  baseness  of  ingratitude,  and  the  amaze- 
ment of  suffering  the  divine  vengeance.    But  I  pass  on. 

5.  The  next  order  of  divine  mercies  that  I  shall  remark,  is  also 
an  improvement  of  our  nature,  or  an  appendage  to  it.  For  whereas 
our  constitution  is  weak,  our  souls  apt  to  diminution  and  impedite 
faculties,  our  bodies  to  mutilation  and  imperfection,  to  blindness  and 
crookedness,  to  stammering  and  sorrows,  to  baldness  and  deformity, 
to  evil  conditions  and  accidents  of  body,  and  to  passions  and  sadness 

■  [1  Cor.  YL  3.]  «  De  cult  foem.  [lib.  i.  §  2.  p.  150  D.] 

»  [Ezek  XTL  80.] 
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of  spirit;  God  hath  in  His  infinite  mercy  provided  for  every  con- 
dition rare  suppletories  of  comfort  and  nsefulness,  to  make  recom- 
pense, and  sometimes  with  an  overrunning  proportion,  for  those 
natural  defects  wliich  were  apt  to  make  our  persons  otherwise  con- 
temptible and  our  conditions  intolerable.  God  gives  to  blind  men 
better  memories.  For  upon  this  account  it  is  that  BufiSnus^  makes 
mention  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who  being  blind  was  blest  with 
a  rare  attention  and  singular  memory,  and  by  prayer,  and  hearing, 
and  meditating,  and  discoursing,  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent divines  of  that  whole  age.  And  it  was  more  remarkable  in 
Nicasius  Meohliniensis",  who,  being  blockish  at  his  book,  in  his 
first  childhood  fell  into  accidental  blindness,  and  from  thence  con- 
tinually grew  to  so  quick  an  apprehension  and  so  tenacious  a  memory 
that  he  oecame  the  wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  and  was  chosen 
rector  of  the  college  at  Mechlin,  and  was  made  licentiate  of  theology 
at  Louvain,  and  doctor  of  both  the  laws  at  Cologne,  living  and  dying 
in  great  reputation  for  his  rare  parts  and  excellent  learning.  At 
the  same  rate  also  God  deals  with  men  in  other  instances:  want 
of  children  He  recompenses  with  Jreedom  from  care ;  and  whatsoever 
evil  happens  to  the  body  is  therefore  most  commonly  single  and 
unaccompanied,  because  God  accepts  that  evil  as  the  punislmient  of 
the  sin  of  the  man,  or  the  instrument  of  his  virtue  or  his  security, 
and  it  is  reckoned  as  a  sufBcient  antidote^.  God  hath  laid  a  severe 
law  upon  all  women,  that  'in  sorrow  they  shall  bring  forth  child- 
ren*; yet  Gk)d  hath  so  attempered  that  sorrow  that  th^  think 
themselves  more  accursed  if  they  want  that  sorrow;  and  they  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  that  state  the  trouble  of  which  is  alleviated  by  a 
promise  that  'they  shall  be  saved  in  bearing  childreny.'  He  tnat 
wants  one  eye  hath  the  force  and  vigorousness  of  both  united  in  that 
which  is  left  him ;  and  whenever  any  man  is  afflicted  with  sorrow, 
his  reason  and  his  religion,  himself  and  all  his  friends,  persons  that 
are  civil  and  persons  that  are  obliged,  run  in  to  comfort  him ;  and 
he  may,  if  he  will  observe  wisely,  find  so  many  circumstances  of  ease 
and  remission,  so  many  designs  of  providence  and  studied  favours, 
such  contrivances  of  collateral  advantage,  and  certain  reserves  of 
substantial  and  proper  comfort,  that  in  the  whole  sum  of  affairs  it 
often  happens,  that  a  single  cross  is  a  double  blessing,  and  that  even 
in  a  temporal  sense  'it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning*,' 
than  of  joys  and  festival  egressions.  Is  not  the  affliction  of  poverty 
better  than  the  prosperity  of  a  great  and  tempting  fortune  ?  Does 
not  wisdom  dwell  in  a  mean  estate  and  low  spirit,  retired  thoughts, 
and  under  a  sad  roof?  And  is  it  not  generally  true,  that  sickness 
itself  is  appayed  with  religion  and  holy  thoughts,  with  pious  resolu- 

*  [ Apud  Rosweyd.  de  vitt  patr.,  lib.         ^  ['  as  a  sufficient  cure,  or  a  suffici^t 

iL  cap.  24. — Heraclid.  Parad.,  cap.  i. —  antidote/  in  first  two  edd.] 
Pallad.  Hist  Laus.,  cap.  iii.]  *  [^^n.  iii.  16.] 

»  [Trithem.  de  viris  illustr.,  p.  167.  '  [1  Tim.  ii.  15.] 

fol.  Francof.  1601.]  >  [Eccles.  Yii  2.] 
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tions  and  peniiential  piayers^  with  returns  to  God  and  to  sober  coun- 
sels ?  And  if  this  be  true  that  God  sends  sorrow  to  cure  sin,  and 
affliction  be  the  handmaid  to  nace;  it  is  also  certain  that  every  sad 
contingency  in  nature  is  deubly  recompensed  with  the  advantages 
of  religion^  besides  those  intervening  refreshments  which  support 
the  spirit  and  refresh  its  instruments.  I  shall  need  to  instance  but 
once  more  in  this  particular. 

God  hath  sent  no  greater  evil  into  the  world  than  that  'in  the 
sweat  of  our  brows  we  shall  eat  our  bread*;'  and  in  the  difficulty 
and  agony,  in  the  sorrows  and  contention  of  our  souls,  we  shall 
'work  out  our  salvation**.'  But  see  how  in  the  first  of  these  God 
hath  outdone  His  own  anger,  and  defeated  the  purposes  of  His 
wrath  by  the  inundation  of  His  mercy ;  for  this  labour  and  sweat  of 
our  brows  is  so  far  from  being  a  curse  that  without  it  our  veiv  bread 
would  not  be  so  great  a  blessing.  Is  it  not  labour  that  makes  the 
garlick  and  the  pulse,  the  sycamore  and  the  cresses,  the  cheese  of 
the  goats  and  the  butter  of  the  sheep,  to  be  savoury  and  pleasant  as 
the  flesh  of  the  roebuck  or  the  milk  of  the  kine,  the  marrow  of  oxen 
or  the  thighs  of  birds?  If  it  were  not  for  labour  men  neither  could 
eat  so  much,  nor  relish  so  pleasantly,  nor  sleep  so  soundly,  nor  be  so 
healthful  nor  so  useful,  so  strong  nor  so  patient,  so  noble  nor  so 
untempted.  And  as  God  hath  made  us  beholden  <^  to  labour  for  the 
purchase  of  many  good  things,  so  the  thing  itself  owes  to  labour 
many  degrees  of  its  worth  and  value.  And  therefore  I  need  not 
reckon  that  besides  these  advantages  the  mercies  of  God  have  found 
out  proper  and  natural  remedies  for  labour;  nights  to  cure  the  sweat 
of  the  day,  sleep  to  ease  our  watchfulness,  rest  to  alleviate  our  bur- 
dens, and  days  of  religion  to  procure  our  rest :  and  things  are  so 
ordered  that  labour  is  become  a  duty  and  an  act  of  many  virtues, 
and  is  not  so  apt  to  turn  into  a  sin  as  is  its  contrary ;  and  is  therefore 
necessary,  not  only  because  we  need  it  for  making  provisions  for  our 
life,  but  even  to  ease  the  labour  of  our  rest ;  there  being  no  greater 
tediousness  of  spirit  in  the  world  than  want  of  employment,  and  an 
unactive  life :  and  the  lazy  man  is  not  onlv  unprofitable,  but  also  ac- 
cursed, and  he  groans  under  the  load  of  his  time ;  which  yet  passes 
over  the  active  man  light  as  a  dream,  or  the  feathers  of  a  bird; 
while  the  disemploved  is  a  disease,  and  like  a  long  sleepless  night 
to  himself,  and  a  load  unto  his  country.  And  therefore  although 
in  this  particular  God  hath  been  so  merciful  in  this  infliction  that 
from  the  sharpness  of  the  curse  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  are 
freed,  and  there  are  myriads  of  people  good  and  bad,  who  do  not 
'eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows;'  yet  this  is  but  an 
overrunning  and  an  excess  of  the  divine  mercy;  God  did  more  for 
us  than  we  did  absolutely  need:  for  He  hath  so  disposed  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  curse,  that  man's  affections  are  so  reconciled 

•  [Gen.  UL  19.]  ^  [PliiL  ii.  12.]        «  [*  beholding '  in  first  two  edd.] 
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to  it  that  they  desire  it  and  are  delighted  in  it ;  and  so  the  Anger  of 
God  is  ended  in  loving  kindness^  and  the  drop  of  water  is  lost  in  the 
full  ehalice  of  the  wine^  and  the  curse  is  gone  out  into  a  multiplied 
blessing. 

But  then  for  the  other  part  of  the  severe  law  and  laborious  im- 
position^ that  we  must  work  out  our  spiritual  interest  with  the  la- 
bours of  our  spirit  seems  to  most  men  to  be  so  intolerable  that 
rather  than  pass  under  it  they  quit  their  hopes  of  heaven  and  pass 
into  the  portion  of  devils.  And  what  can  there  be  to  alleviate,  this 
sorrow^  that  a  man  shall  be  perpetually  solicited  with  an  impure 
tempter^  and  shall  carry  a  flame  within  him^  and  all  the  world  is  on 
fire  round  about  him,  and  every  thing  brings  fuel  to  the  flame,  and 
full  tables  are  a  snare,  and  empty  tables  are  collateral  servants  to  a 
lust,  and  help  to  blow  the  fire  and  kindle  the  heap  of  prepared 
temptations;  and  yet  a  man  must  not  at  all  taste  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  he  must  not  desire  what  he  cannot  choose  but  desire,  and 
he  must  not  enjoy  whatsoever  he  does  violently  covet,  and  must 
never  satisfy  his  appetite  in  the  most  violent  importunities,  but  must 
therefore  deny  himself  because  to  do  so  is  extremely  troublesome  ? 
This  seems  to  be  an  art  of  torture,  and  a  device  to  punish  man  with 
the  spirit  of  agony,  and  a  restless  vexation.  But  this  also  hath  in  it 
a  great  ingredient  of  mercy,  or  rather  is  nothing  else  but  a  heap  of 
mercy  in  its  entire  constitution.  For  if  it  were  not  for  tliis  we  had 
nothing  of  our  own  to  present  to  God,  nothing  proportionable  to 
the  great  rewards  of  heaven,  but  either  all  men,  or  no  man,  must 
go  thither;  for  nothing  can  distinguish  man  from  man  in  order  to 
beatitude  but  choice  and  election;  and  nothing  can  ennoble  the 
choice  but  love,  and  nothing  can  exercise  love  but  difliculty,  and 
nothing  can  make  that  difficvJty  but  the  contradiction  of  our  appe- 
tite, and  the  crossing  of  our  natural  aflfections.  And  therefore  when- 
ever any  of  you  are  tempted  violently  or  grow  weary  in  your  spirits 
with  resisting  the  petulancy  of  temptation,  you  may  be  cured  if  you- 
wiH  please  but  to  remember  and  rejoice,  that  now  you  have  some- 
thing of  your  own  to  give  to  God,  something  that  He  will  be  pleased 
to  accept,  something  that  He  hath  given  thee  that  thou  mayest  give 
it  Him :  for  our  money  and  our  time,  our  days  of  feasting  and  our 
days  of  sorrow,  our  discourse  and  our  acts  of  praise,  our  prayers  and 
our  songs,  our  vows  and  our  offerings,  our  worshippings  and  pro- 
strations, and  whatsoever  else  can  be  accounted  in  the  sum  of  our 
religion,  are  only  accepted  according  as  they  bear  along  with  them 
portions  of  ouT  will,  and  choice  of  love,  and  appendent  difficulty. 

Laetxus  est  quoties  magno  tibi  constat  hoiiestum«. 

So  that  whoever  can  complain  that  he  serves  God  with  pains  and 
mortifications,  he  is  troubled  because  there  is  a  distinction  of  things 

«  [Lucan.  iz.  404.] 
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such  as  we  call  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punishment ;  and  if  he 
will  not  suffer  God  to  distinguish  the  first,  he  will  certainly  con- 
found the  latter :  and  his  portion  shall  be  blackness  without  variety, 
and  punishment  shall  be  his  reward. 

6.  As  an  appendage  to  this  instance  of  divine  mercy,  we  are  to 
account  that,  not  only  in  nature  but  in  contingency  and  emergent 
events  of  providence,  God  makes  compensation  to  us  for  all  the  evils 
of  chance  and  hostilities  of  accident,  and  brings  good  out  of  evil; 
which  is  that  solemn  triumph  which  mercy  makes  over  justice,  when 
it  rides  upon  a  cloud,  and  crowns  its  darkness  with  a  robe  of  glorious 
light.  God  indeed  suffered  Joseph  to  be  sold  a  bond-slave  into 
Egypt,  but  then  it  was  that  God  intended  to  crown  and  reward  his 
chastity;  for  by  that  means  He  brought  him  to  a  fair  condition  of 
dwelling,  and  there  gave  him  a  noble  trial ;  he  had  a  brave  conten- 
tion, and  he  was  a  conqueror.  Then  God  sent  him  to  prison,  but 
still  that  was  mercy;  it  was  to  make  way  to  bring  him  to  Pharaoh's 
court.  And  Gt)d  brought  famine  upon  Canaan,  and  troubled  all  the 
souls  of  Jacob's  family,  and  there  was  a  plot  laid  for  another  mercy; 
this  was  to  bring  them  to  see  and  partake  of  Joseph's  glory.  And 
then  God  brought  a  great  evil  upon  their  posterity,  and  they  groaned 
under  taskmasters ;  but  this  God  changed  into  the  miracles  of  His 
mercy,  and  suffered  them  to  be  afficted  that  He  might  do  ten  mira- 
cles for  their  sakes,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  world  how  dear  they  were 
to  God.  And  was  not  the  greatest  good  to  mankind  brought  forth 
from  the  greatest  treason  that  ever  was  committed,  the  redemption  of 
the  world  from  the  fact  of  Judas,  God  loving  to  defeat  the  malice  of 
man  and  the  arts  of  the  devil  by  rare  emergencies  and  stratagems  of 
mercy.  It  is  a  sad  calamity  to  see  a  kingdom  spoiled  and  a  church 
afiBicted,  the  priests  slain  with  the  sword  and  the  blood  of  nobles 
mingled  with  cheaper  sand,  religion  made  a  cause  of  trouble  and  the 
best  men  most  cruelly  persecuted,  government  confounded  and  laws 
ashamed,  judges  decreeing  causes  in  fear  and  covetousness,  and  the 
ministers  of  holy  things  setting  themselves  against  all  that  is  sacred, 
and  setting  fire  upon  the  fields,  and  turning  in  'little  foxes'  on  pur- 
pose to  '  destroy  the  vineyards'*.'  And  what  shall  make  recompense 
lor  this  heap  of  sorrows  whenever  God  shall  send  such  swords  of 
fire  ?  Even  the  mercies  of  God,  which  then  will  be  made  pubUc 
when  we  shall  hear  such  afflicted  people  sing  Iti  convertendo  eaptivU 
tatem  Sion^,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  festival  eucharist,  'among 
such  as  keep  holy  day ;'  ^nd  when  peace  shall  become  sweeter  and 
dwell  the  longer.  And  in  the  mean  time  it  serves  rehgipn,  and 
the  affliction  shall  try  the  cliildren  of  God,  and  God  shall  crown 
them,  and  men  shall  grow  wiser  and  more  holy,  and  leave  their  petty 
interests,  and  take  sanctuary  in  holy  living,  and  be  taught  temperance 
by  their  want,  and  patience  by  their  sullering,  and  charity  by  their 
persecution,  and  shall  better  understand  the  duty  of  their  relations ; 
*  [Cant  ii.  16.]  •  [Pa.  cxxvL  1 ;  xlii.  4.] 
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and  at  last  the  secret  wonn  that  lay  at  the  root  of  the  plant  shall 
be  drawn  forth  and  quite  extinguished.  For  so  have  I  known 
a  luxuriant  vine  swell  into  irregular  twigs  and  bold  excrescences, 
and  spend  itself  in  leaves  and  little  rings^  and  aiibrd  but  trifling 
clusters  to  the  wine  press,  and  a  faint  return  to  his  heart  which 
longed  to  be  refreshed  with  a  full  vintage;  but  when  the  lord  of 
the  vine  had  caused  the  dressers  to  cut  the  wilder  plant  and  made 
it  bleed,  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  expense  of  useless  leaves, 
and  knotted  into  fair  and  juicy  bunches,  and  made  accounts  of 
that  loss  of  blood  by  the  return  of  fruit.  So  is  an  afflicted  pro- 
vince cured  of  its  surfeits,  and  punished  for  its  sins,  and  bleeds 
for  its  long  riot,  and  is  left  ungovemed  for  its  disobedience,  and 
chastised  for  its  wantonness ;  and  when  the  sword  hath  let  forth  the 
corrupted  blood,  and  the  fire  hath  purged  the  rest,  then  it  enters 
into  the  double  joys  of  restitution,  and  gives  God  thanks  for  His  rod, 
and  confesses  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  in  making  the  smoke  to  be 
changed  into  fire,  and  the  cloud  into  a  perfume,  the  sword  into  a 
staff,  and  His  anger  into  mercy. 

Had  not  David  suffered  more  if  he  had  suffered  less  ?  and  had 
he  not  been  miserable  unless  he  had  been  afflicted  P  He  understood 
it  well  when  he  said,  "It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted ^'' 
He  that  was  rival  to  Crassus  when  he  stood  candidate  to  command 
the  legions  in  the  Parthian  war'  was  much  troubled  that  he  missed 
the  dignity ;  but  he  saw  himself  blest  that  he  escaped  the  death  and 
the  dishonour  of  the  overthrow,  by  that  time  the'  sad  news  arrived  at 
Borne.  The  gentleman  at  Marseilles  cursed  his  stars  that  he  was 
absent  when  the  ship  set  sail  to  sea,  having  long  waited  for  a  wind 
and  missed  it ;  but  he  gave  thanks  to  the  providence  that  blessed 
him  with  the  cross  when  he  knew  that  the  ship  perished  in  the 
voyage  and  all  the  men  were  drowned.  And  even  those  virgins  and 
barren  women  in  Jerusalem  that  longed  to  become  glad  mothers  and 
for  want  of  children  would  not  be  comforted,  yet  w^en  Titus  sacked 
the  citv  found  the  words  of  Jesus'*  true,  "Blessed  is  the  womb  that 
never  bare,  and  the  paps  that  never  gave  suck.''  And  the  world 
being  governed  bv  a  rare  variety  and  changes  of  accidents  and  provi- 
dence, that  whicn  is  a  misfortune  in  the  particular,  in  the  whole 
order  of  things  becomes  a  blessing  bigger  than  we  hoped  for  then 
when  we  were  angry  with  Qoi  for  hindering  us  to  perish  in  pleasant 
ways,  or  when  He  was  contriving  to  pour  upon  thy  head  a  mighty 
blessing.  Do  not  think  the  judge  condemns  you  when  he  chides 
you,  nor  think  to  read  thy  own  final  sentence  by  the  first  half  of  his 
words.  Stf^nd  still,  and  see  how  it  will  be  in  the  whole  event  of 
things :  let  God  speak  His  mind  out ;  for  it  may  be  this  sad  begin- 
ning is  but  an  art  to  bring  in,  or  to  make  thee  to  esteem  and  enter- 
tain and  understand,  the  blessing. 

'  [Pb.  cxix.  71.]  «  [Plut  in  Crasso,  cap.  xy.]  *  [LuVe  xxiii  39.] 
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Tliej  that  love  to  talk  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  and  to  recount 
His  good  things^  cannot  but  have  observed  that  God  delights  to 
be  called  by  such  appellatives  which  relate  to  miserable  and  a£9icted 
persons :  he  is  '  the  father  of  the  fatherless'  and  an  '  avenger  of  the 
widow's  cause/  He  'standeth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  poor  to  save 
his  soul  from  unrighteous  judges  /  and  He  is  '  with  us  in  tribula- 
tion/ And  upon  this  ground  let  us  account  whether  mercy  hb  not 
the  greater  ingredient  in  that  death  and  deprivation,  when  I  lose 
a  man,  and  get  God  to  be  my  Father :  and  when  my  weak  arm  of 
flesh  is  cut  from  my  shoulder,  and  God  makes  me  to  lean  upon  Him, 
and  becomes  my  Patron  and  my  Guide,  my  Advocate  and  Defender. 
And  if  in  our  greatest  miseiy  God's  mercy  is  so  conspicuous,  what 
can  we  suppose  Him  to  be  m  the  endearment  of  His  loving  kind- 
ness ?  if  His  veil  be  so  transparent,  well  may  we  know  that  upon  His 
face  dwells  glory,  and  from  His  eyes  light  and  perpetual  comforts 
run  in  channels  larger  than  the  returns  of  the  sea  when  it  is  driveYi 
and  forced  faster  into  its  natural  course  by  the  violence  of  a  tempest 
from  the  north. — ^The  sum  is  this :  God  intends  every  accident 
should  minister  to  virtue,  and  every  virtue  is  the  mother  and  the 
nurse  of  joy,  and  both  of  them  daughters  of  the  divine  goodness; 
and  therefore  if  our  sorrows  do  not  pass  into  comforts,  it  is  besides 
God's  intention ;  it  is  because  we  will  not  comply  with  the  act  of 
that  mercy  which  would  save  us  by  all  means  and  all  varieties,  by 
health  and  by  sickness,  by  the  life  and  by  the  death  of  our  dearest 
friends,  by  what  we  choose  and  by  what  we  fear ;  that  as  God's  pro- 
vidence rules  over  all  chances  of  things  and  all  designs  of  men,  so 
His  mercy  may  rule  over  all  Hi&  providence. 


SEEMON  XXVI. 

7.  God  having  by  these  means  secured  us  from  the  evils  of  nature 
and  contingencies,  and  represented  Himself  to  be  our  Father,  which 
is  the  greatest  endearment  and  tie,  and  expression  of  a  natural,  un- 
alterable, and  essential  kindness ;  He  next  makes  provisions  for  us 
to  supply  all  those  necessities  which  Himself  hath  made.  For  even 
to  make  necessities  was  a  great  circumstance  of  the  mercy ;  and  all 
the  relishes  of  wine  and  the  savouriness  of  meat,  the  sweet  and  the 
fat,  the  pleasure  and  the  satisfaction,  the  restitution  of  spirits  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  heart,  are  not  owing  to  the  liver  of  the  vine 
or  the  kidneys  of  wheat,  to  the  blood  of  the  grape  or  the  strength 
of  the  com,  but  to  the  appetite  or  the  necessity ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  he  that  sits  at  a  full  table,  and  does  not  recreate  his  stomach 
with  fasting,  and  let  his  digestion  rest,  and  place  himself  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  nature's  intervals,  he  loses  the  blessing  of  his  daily  bread, 
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and  leans  upon  his  table  as  a  sick  man  npon  his  bed^  or  the  lion  in 
the  grass  which  he  cannot  feed  on :  but  he  that  wants  it^  and  sits 
down  when  nature  gives  the  sign^  rejoices  in  the  health  of  his  hunger, 
and  the  taste  of  his  meat^  and  the  strengthening  of  his  spirit^  and 
gives  God  thanks  while  his  bones  and  his  flesh  rejoice  in  the  pro- 
visions of  nature  and  the  blessing  of  Gk>d.  Are  not  the  imperfec- 
tions of  infancy  and  the  decays  of  old  age  the  evils  of  our  nature, 
because  respectively  they  want  desire,  and  they  want  gust  and  relish, 
and  reflections  upon  their  acts  of  sense?  and  'when  desire  fails/ 

Sresently  '  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets**/  But  then  that  those 
esires  are  so  provided  for  by  nature  and  art,  by  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, by  foresight  and  contingency,  according  to  necessity  and 
up  unto  conveniency,  until  we  arrive  at  abundance,  is  a  chain  of 
mercies  lai^er  than  the  bow  in  the  clouds,  and  richer  than  the  trees 
of  Eden  which  were  permitted  to  feed  our  miserable  father.  Is  not 
all  the  earth  our  orchard  and  our  granary,  our  vineyard  and  our 
garden  of  pleasure  ?  and  the  face  of  the  sea  is  our  traffic,  and  the 
bowels  of  the  sea  is  our  vivariumj  a  place  for  fish  to  feed  us,  and  to 
serve  some  other  collateral  appendent  needs;  and  all  the  face  of 
heaven  is  a  repository  for  influences  and  breath,  fruitful  showers  and 
fair  refreshments.  And  when  God  made  provision  for  His  other 
creatures.  He  gave  it  of  one  kind,  and  with  variety  no  greater  than 
the  changes  of  day  and  night,  one  devouring  the  other,  or  sitting 
down  witii  his  draught  of  blood  or  walking  upon  his  portion  of  grass; 
but  man  hath  all  the  food  of  beasts,  and  all  the  beasts  themselves 
that  are  fit  for  food,  and  the  food  of  angels,  and  the  dew  of  heaven 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth ;  and  eveiy  part  of  his  body  hath  a 
provision  made  for  it :  and  the  smoothness  of  the  olive  and  the  juice 
of  the  vine  refresh  the  heart  and  make  the  face  cheerful,  and  serve 
the  ends  of  joy  and  the  festivity  of  man;  and  are  not  only  to  cure 
hunger  or  to  allay  thirst,  but  to  appease  a  passion  and  allay  a  sorrow. 
It  is  an  infinite  variety  of  meat  with  which  God  furnishes  out  the 
table  of  mankind.  And  in  the  covering  our  sin  and  clothing  our 
nakedness,  God  passed  from  fig-leaves  to  the  skins  of  beasts,  from 
aprons  to  long  robes,  from  leather  to  wool,  and  from  thence  to  the 
warmth  of  furs  and  the  coolness  of  silks ;  He  hath  dressed  not  only 
our  needs  but  hath  fitted  the  several  portions  of  the  year,  and  made 
us  to  go  dressed  like  our  mother,  leaving  off  the  winter  sables  when 
the  fiorid  spring  appears;  and  as  soon  as  the  tulip  fades  we  put  on 
the  robe  of  summer,  and  then  shear  our  sheep  for  winter  :  and  God 
uses  us  as  Joseph  did  his  brother  Benjamin,  we  have  many  changes 
of  raiment,  and  our  mess  is  five  times  bigger  than  the  provision 
made  for  our  brothers  of  the  creation.  But  the  providence  and 
mercies  of  God  are  to  be  estimated  also  according  as  these  pro- 
visions are  dispensed  to  every  single  person.  For  that  I  may  not 
remark  the  bounties  of  God  running  over  the  tables  of  tlie  rich,  God 

^  [Eccles.  xii.  5.] 
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hath  also  made  provisions  for  the  poorest  person,  so  that  if  they  can 
but  rale  their  desires  they  shall  have  their  tables  furnished.  And 
this  is  secured  and  provided  for  by  one  promise  and  two  duties,  by 
our  own  labour  and  our  brother's  charity;  and  our  faith  in  this 
affair  is  confirmed  by  all  our  own,  and  by  all  the  experience  of  other 
men.  Are  not  all  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  world  provided 
for,  and  fed,  and  clothed,  till  they  die?  And  was  it  not  always  so 
from  the  first  morning  of  the  creatures?  And  that  a  man  is  starved 
to  death  is  a  violence  and  a  rare  contingency,  happening  almost  as 
seldom  as  for  a  man  to  have  but  one  eye ;  and  if  our  being  provided 
for  be  as  certain  as  for  a  man  to  have  two  eyes,  we  have  reason  to 
adore  the  wisdom  and  admire  the  mercies  of  our  almighty  Father. 
But  these  things  are  evident.  Is  it  not  a  great  thing  tlult  Uod  hath 
made  such  strange  provisions  for  our  health?  such  infinite  differences 
of  plants,  and  hath  discovered  the  secrets  of  their  nature  by  mere 
chance  or  by  inspiration,  either  of  which  is  the  miracle  of  providence, 
secret  to  us,  but  ordered  by  certain  and  regular  decrees  of  heaven. 
It  was  a  huge  diligence  and  care  of  the  divine  mercy  that  discovered 
to  man  the  secrets  of  spagyric*  medicines,  of  stones,  of  spirits,  and 
tlie  results  of  seven  or  eight  decoctions,  and  the  strange  effects  of 
accidental  mixtures,  which  the  art  of  man  could  not  suspect;  being 
bound  up  in  the  secret  sanctuary  of  hidden  causes  and  secret  natures, 
and  being  laid  open  by  the  concourse  of  twenty  or  thirty  httle  ac- 
cidents, all  which  were  ordered  by  God  as  certainly  as  are  the  first 
principles  of  nature,  or  the  descent  of  sons  from  fathers  in  the  most 
noble  families. 

But  that  which  I  shall  observe  in  this  whole  affair  is,  that  there 
are  both  for  the  provision  of  our  tables  and  the  relief  of  our  sick- 
nesses so  many  miracles  of  providence,  that  they  give  plain  demon- 
stration what  relation  we  bear  to  heaven ;  and  the  poor  man  need 
not  be  troubled  that  he  is  to  expect  his  daily  portion  after  the  sun  is 
up,  for  he  hath  found  to  this  day  he  was  not  deceived,  and  then  he 
mav  rejoice  because  he  sees  by  an  effective  probation  that  in  heaven 
a  decree  was  made  every  day  to  send  him  provisions  of  meat  and 
drink.  And  that  is  a  mighty  mercy,  when  the  circles  of  heaven  are 
bowed  down  to  wrap  us  in  a  bosom  of  care  and  nourishment,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  daily  busied  to  serve  His  mercy  as  His  mercy 
serves  our  necessities.  Does  not  God  plant  remedies  there  where 
the  diseases  are  most  popular  P  and  eveiy  country  is  best  provided 
against  its  own  evils.  Is  not  the  rhubarb  found  where  the  sun  most 
corrupts  the  liver,  and  the  scabious  by  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that  God 
might  cure  as  soon  as  He  wounds,  and  the  inhabitants  may  see  their 
remedy  against  the  leprosy  and  the  scurvy,  before  they  feel  their  sick- 
ness. And  tlien  to  this  we  may  add  nature's  commons  and  open 
fields,  the  shores  of  rivers  and  the  strand  of  the  sea,  the  unconfined 

'  [i.  e. '  chymical/  from  vwd»,  iyttp^'     eomposita  et  resolata  eomponere.'  Yobb.] 
the  ofilcet  of  chymistry  being  *  ref^olvcre 
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tar,  the  wilderness  that  hath  no  hedge;  and  that  in  these  every  man 
may  hunt^  and  fowl^  and  fish^  respectively ;  and  that  God  sends  some 
miracles  and  extraordinary  blessings  so  for  the  public  good  that  He 
will  not  endure  they  should  be  enclosed  and  made  several.  Thus  He 
is  pleased  to  dispense  the  manna  of  Calabria^  the  medicinal  waters  of 
G^many^^  the  muscles  at  Sluys  at  this  day^  and  the  Egyptian  beans 
in  the  marshes  of  Albania™,  and  the  salt  at  Troas™  of  old ;  which 
God,  to  defeat  the  covetousness  of  man  and  to  spread  His  mercy 
over  the  face  of  the  indigent  as  the  sun  scatters  his  beams  over  the 
bosom  of  the  whole  earthy  did  so  order  that  as  long  as  every  man 
was  permitted  to  partake,  the  bosom  of  heaven  was  open,  but  when 
man  gathered  them  into  single  handfuls  and  made  them  impropriate, 
God  gathered  His  hand  into  His  bosom,  and  bound  the  heavens 
with  ribs  of  brass  and  the  earth  with  decrees  of  iron";  and  the  bless- 
ing reverted  to  Him  that  gave  it,  since  they  might  not  receive  it  to 
whom  it  was  sent.  And  in  general  this  is  the  excellency  of  this 
mercy,  that  all  our  needs  are  certainly  supplied  and  secured  by  a 

Eromise  which  God  cannot  break;  but  He  that  cannot  break  the 
iws  of  His  own  promises  can  break  the  laws  of  nature  that  He  may 
perform  His  promise,  and  He  will  do  a  miracle  rather  than  forsake 
thee  in  thy  needs ;  so  that  our  security  and  the  relative  mercy  is 
bound  upon  us  by  all  the  power  and  the  truth  of  God. 

8.  But  because  such  is  the  bounty  of  God  that  He  hath  provided 
a  better  life  for  the  inheritance  of  man,  if  God  is  so  merciful  in 
making  fair  provisions  for  our  less  noble  part,  in  order  to  the  transi- 
tion toward  our  country,  we  may  expect  that  the  mercies  of  Qod 
have  rare  arts  to  secure  to  us  His  designed  bounty  in  order  to  our 
inheritance,  to  that  which  ought  to  be  our  portion  for  ever.  And 
here  I  consider,  that  it  is  an  infinite  mercy  of  the  almighty  Father 
of  mercies  that  He  hath  appointed  to  us  such  a  religion  that  leads 
us  to  a  huge  felicity  through  pleasant  ways.  For  the  felicity  that  is 
designed  to  us  is  so  above  our  present  cajpacities  and  conceptions^ 
that  while  we  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  understand  it,  we  are  also  so 
foolish  as  not  to  desire  it  with  passions  great  enough  to  perform  the 
little  conditions  of  its  purchase.  God  therefore,  knowing  how  great 
an  interest  it  is,  and  how  apt  we  would  be  to  neglect  it,  hath  found 
out  such  conditions  of  acquiring  it,  which  are  eases  and  satisfaction 
to  our  present  appetites.  God  hath  bound  our  salvation  upon  us  by 
the  endearment  of  temporal  prosperities,  and  because  we  love  this 
world  so  well,  God  hath  so  ordered  it  that  even  this  world  may 
secure  the  other.  And  of  this  God  in  old  times  made  open  pro- 
fession ;  for  when  He  had  secretly  designed  to  bring  His  people  to 
a  glorious  immortality  in  another  world.  He  told  them  nothing  of 
that,  it  being  a  thing  bigger  than  the  capacity  of  their  thoughts  or 

■*  [Brassavol.  in  exam,  simpl.  De  sue-  '  [Vid.  Athen.  in  not  seq.] 

CIS  praecU  p.  335.— See  *  Holy  Living/  °»  [Athen.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  p.  169  sq.] 

chap.  iii.  sect  3.  §  13.  vol.  iii.  p.  133.]  "  [Vid.  Deut  xxviiL  23.] 
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of  their  theology ;  but  told  them  that  which  would  tempt  them  most, 
and  endear  obedience^  '  If  you  will  obey^  ye  shall  eat  the  good  things 
of  the  land"  /  ye  shall  possess  a  rich  country,  ye  shall  triumph  over 
your  enemies,  ye  shall  have  numerous  families,  blessed  children,  rich 
granaries,  overrunning  wine-presses.  For  God  knew  the  cognation 
of  most  of  them  was  so  dear  between  their  affections  and  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  that  if  they  did  not  obey  in  hope  of  that  they 
did  need,  and  fancy,  and  love,  and  see,  and  feel,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected they  should  quit  their  affections  for  a  secret  in  another  world, 
whither  before  they  come  they  must  die,  and  lose  all  desire  and  all 
capacities  of  enjoyment.  But  this  design  of  God,  which  was  bare- 
faced in  the  days  of  the  law,  is  now  in  the  gospel  interwoven  secretly 
(but  yet  plain  enough  to  be  discovered  by  an  eye  of  faith  and  reason) 
into  every  virtue;  and  temporal  advantage  is  a  great  ingredient  in 
the  constitution  of  every  christian  grace.  For  so  the  richest  tissue 
dazzles  the  beholder's  eye,  when  the  sun  reflects  upon  the  metal,  the 
silver  and  the  gold  weaved  into  fantastic  imagery,  or  a  wealthy  plain- 
ness; but  the  rich  wire  and  shining  filaments  are  wrought  upon 
cheaper  silk,  the  spoil  of  worms  and  flies.  So  is  the  embroidery  of 
our  virtue ;  the  glories  of  the  Spirit  dwell  upon  the  face  and  vest- 
ment, uponihe  fringes  and  the  borders,  and  there  we  see  the  beryl 
and  the  onyx,  the  jasper  and  the  sardonyx,  order  and  perfection, 
love,  and  peace,  and  joy,  mortification  of  the  passions  and  ravishment 
of  the  will,  adherences  of  God  and  imitation  of  Christ,  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  longings  after  heaven,  humi- 
lity and  chastity,  temperance  and  sobriety ;  these  make  the  frame  of 
the  garment,  the  clothes  of  the  soul,  that  it  may  not  be  found  naked 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord^s  visitation ;  but  through  these  rich  materials 
a  thread  of  silk  is  drawn,  some  compliance  with  worms  and  weaker 
creatures,  something  that  shall  please  our  bowels,  and  make  the  lower 
man  to  rejoice ;  they  are  wrought  upon  secular  content  and  material 
satisfactions :  and  now  we  cannot  be  happy  unless  we  be  pious,  and 
the  religion  of  a  Christian  is  the  greatest  security,  and  the  most 
certain  instrument  of  making  a  man  rich,  and  pleased  p,  and  healthful, 
and  wise,  and  beloved,  in  the  whole  world. — ^I  shall  now  remark  only 
two  or  three  instances ;  for  the  main  body  of  this  truth  J  have  other- 
wheje*>  represented. 

1.)  The  whole  religion  of  a  Christian,  as  it  relates  to  others,  is 
nothing  but  justice  and  mercy,  certain  parents  of  peace  and  benefit ; 
and  upon  this  supposition,  what  evil  can  come  to  a  just  and  a  merci- 
ful, to  a  necessary  and  useful  person  ?  For  the  first  permission  of 
evil  was  upon  the  stock  of  injustice.  He  that  kills  may  be  killed, 
and  he  that  does  injury  may  be  mischieved ;  he  that  invades  another 
man's  right  must  venture  the  loss  of  his  own ;  and  when  I  put  my 
brother  to  his  defence,  he  may  chance  drive  the  evil  so  far  from  him- 

•  [I«a.  1.  19.]  ''Life     of    IToly    Jesus,'     part    iii. 

9  [« pleasing,*  ed.  1678.]  disc.  14. 
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self  that  it  may  reach  me.  Laws  and  jndges,  private  and  pubUc 
judicatures,  wars  and  tribunals,  axes  and  wheels  were  made  not  for  the 
righteous  but  for  the  unjust ;  and  all  that  whole  order  of  things  and 
persons  would  be  useless,  if  men  did  do  as  they  would  willingly  suffer. 
2.)  And  because  there  is  no  evil  that  can  befall  a  just  man  unless 
it  comes  by  injury  and  violence,  our  religion  hath  also  made  as  good 

Provisions  against  that  too  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  suffer.  For 
y  patience  we  are  reconciled  to  the  sufferance,  and  by  hope  and 
faith  we  see  a  certain  consequent  reward;  and  by  praying  for  the 
persecuting  man  we  are  cured  of  all  the  evil  of  the  mind,  the  envy 
and  the  fretfulness  that  uses  to  gall  the  troubled  and  resisting  man : 
and  when  we  turn  all  the  passion  into  charity,  and  God  turns  all  the 
suffering  into  reward,  there  remains  nothing  that  is  very  formidable. 
So  that  our  religion  obliges  us  to  such  duties  which  prevent  all  evils 
that  happen  justly  to  men ;  and  in  our  religion  no  man  can  suffer  as 
a  malefactor,  if  he  follows  the  religion  truly ;  and  for  the  evils  that 
are  unavoidable  and  come  by  violence,  the  graces  of  this  discipline 
turn  them  into  virtues  and  rewards,  and  make  them  that  in  their 
event  they  are  desirable,  and  in  the  suffering  they  are  very  tolerable. 
3.)  But  then  when  we  consider  that  the  rehgion  of  a  Christian 
consists  in  doing  good  to  all  men ;  that  it  is  made  up  of  mercies  and 
friendships,  of  friendly  conventions  and  assemblies  of  saints ;  that  all 
are  '  to  do  good  works^  for  necessary  uses^/  that  is,  to  be  able  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  public,  and  not  to  be  burdensome  to  any  where  it 
can  be  avoided;  what  can  be  wished  to  men  in  relation  to  others, 
and  what  can  be  more  beneficial  to  themselves,  than  that  they  be  such 
whom  other  men  will  value  for  their  interest,  such  whom  tne  public 
does  need,  such  whom  princes  and  nobles  ought  to  esteem,  and  all 
men  can  make  use  of  according  to  their  several  conditions ;  that  they 
are  so  well  provided  for  that,  unless  a  persecution  disables  them,  they 
can  not  only  maintain  themselves,  but  oblige  others  to  their  charity  7 
This  is  a  temporal  good  which  all  wise  men  reckon  as  part  of  that 
felicity  which  recompenses  all  the  labours  of  their  day,  and  sweetens 
the  sleep  of  their  night,  and  places  them  in  that  circle  of  neighbour- 
hood and  amity  where  men  are  most  valued  and  most  secure. 

4.)  To  this  we  may  add  this  material  consideration,  that  all  those 
graces  which  oblige  us  to  do  good  to  others  are  nothing  else  but 
certain  instruments  of  doing  advantage  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  huge 
nobleness  of  charity  to  give  alms,  not  only  to  our  brother,  but  for 
him  ;  it  is  the  christian  sacrifice  like  that  of  Job,  who  made  oblations 
for  his  sons  when  they  feasted  each  other,  fearing  lest  they  had  sinned 
against  God.  And  if  I  give  alms,  and  fast,  and  pray,  in  behalf  of 
my  prince  or  my  patron,  my  friend  or  my  children,  I  do  a  combina- 
tion of  holy  actions ;  which  are  of  all  things  that  I  can  do  the  most 
effectual  intercession  for  liim  whom  I  so  recommend.  But  then  ob- 
serve the  art  of  this,  and  what  a  plot  is  laid  by  the  divine  mercy  to 

P  [*to  do  public  works/  ed.  1678.]  s  [Tit  iii.  14,] 
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secure  blessing  to  ourselves.  That  I  am  a  person  fit  to  intercede  and 
pray  for  him  most  suppose  me  a  gracious  person^  one  whom  God 
rather  will  accept' :  so  that  before  I  be  fit  to  pray  and  interpose  for 
him^  I  must  first  become  dear  to  God,  and  my  charity  can  do  him  no 
good  for  whose  interest  I  gave  it,  but  by  making  me  first  acceptable 
to  God  that  so  He  may  the  rather  hear  me.  And  when  I  fast,  it  is 
first  an  act  of  repentance  for  myself,  before  it  can  be  an  instrument 
of  impetratioU'for  him.  And  thus  I  do  my  brother  a  single  benefit 
by  doing  myself  a  double  one.  And  it  is  also  so  ordered  that  when 
I  pray  for  a  person  for  whom  God  will  not  hear  me,  yet  then  He  will 
hear  me  for  myself  though  I  say  nothing  in  my  own  behalf;  and  our 
prayers  are  like  Jonathan's  arrows ;  if  they  fall  short,  yet  they  return 
my  friend  or  my  friendship  to  me ;  or  if  they  go  home,  they  secure 
him  whom  they  pray  for,  and  I  have  not  only  the  comfort  of  rejoicing 
with  him,  but  the  honour  and  the  reward  of  procuring  him  a  joy. 
And  certain  it  is  that  the  charitable  prayer  for  another  can  never 
want  what  it  asks,  or,  instead  of  it,  a  greater  blessing.  The  good 
man  that  saw  his  brother  troubled  because  he  had  nothing  to  present 
for  an  offering  at  the  holy  communion  (when  all  knew  themselves 
obliged  to  do  kindness  for  Christ's  poor  members  with  which  them- 
selves were  incorporated  with  so  mysterious  an  union)  and  gave  him 
money  that  he  might  present  for  the  good  of  his  soul  as  other 
Christians  did,  had  not  only  the  reward  of  alms,  but  of  religion  too ; 
and  that  offering  was  well  husbanded,  for  it  did  benefit  to  two  souls. 
For  as  I  sin  when  I  make  another  sin ;  so  if  I  help  him  to  do  a 
good,  I  am  sharer  in  the  gains  of  that  talent ;  and  he  shall  not  have  the 
less,  but  I  shall  be  rewarded  upon  his  stock.  And  this  was  it  which 
David  rejoiced  in,  Particepa  sum  omnium  timentium  ^tf",  'I  am  a 
partner,  a  companion,  of  all  them  that  fear  Thee  /  I  share  in  their 
profits.  If  I  do  but  rejoice  at  every  grace  of  God  which  I  see  in  my 
brother,  I  shall  be  rewarded  for  that  grace ;  and  we  need  not  envy 
the  excellency  of  another,  it  becomes  mine  as  well  as  his,  and  if  I  do 
rejoice  I  shau  have  cause  to  rejoice.  So  excellent,  so  full,  so  artificial 
is  the  mercy  of  God,  in  making,  and  seeking,  and  finding  aU  occa- 
sions to  do  us  good. 

6.)  The  veiy  charity,  and  love,  and  mercy,  that  is  commanded  in 
our  religion,  is  in  itself  a  great  excellency;  not  only  in  order  to 
heaven  but  to  the  comforts  of  the  earth  too,  and  such  without  which 
a  man  is  not  capable  of  a  blessing  or  a  comfort.  And  He  that  sent 
charity  and  friendships  into  the  world,  intended  charity  to  be  as 
relative  as  justice,  and  to  do  its  effect  both  upon  the  loving  and  the 
beloved  person.  It  is  a  reward  and  a.  blessing  to  a  kind  father  when 
his  children  do  well,  and  every  degree  of  prudent  love  which  he  bears 
to  them  is  an  endearment  of  his  joy ;  and  he  that  loves  them  not  but 
looks  upon  them  as  burdens  of  necessity  and  loads  to  his  fortune, 
lo3es  those  many  rejoicings  and  the  pleasures  of  kindness  which  they 
»  [Vid.  pp.  70—6  ropra.]  ■  [Pa.  cxix.  63.] 
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feast  withal,  who  love  to  divide  their  fortunes  amongst  them  because 
they  have  already  divided  out  large  and  equal  portions  of  their  heart. 
I  have  instanced  in  this  relation,  but  it  is  true  in  all  the  excellency  of 
friendship ;  and  every  man  rejoices  twice  when  he  hath  a  partner  of 
his  joy.  A  friend  shares  my  sorrow,  and  makes  it  but  a  moiety ;  but 
he  swells  my  joy,  and  makes  it  double.  For  so  two  channels  divide 
the  river,  and  lessen  it  into  rivulets,  and  make  it  fordable,  &B.d  apt  to 
be  drunk  up  at  the  first  revels  of  the  Sirian  star ;  but  two  torches  do 
not  divide,  but  increase  the  flame.  And  though  my  tears  are  the 
sooner  dried  up  when  they  run  upon  my  friend's  cheeks  in  the  furrows 
of  compassion ;  yet  when  my  flame  hath  kindled  his  lamp,  we  unite 
the  glories,  and  make  them  radiant,  like  the  golden  candlesticks  that 
bum  before  the  throne  of  God ;  because  they  shine  by  numbers,  by 
unions,  and  confederations  of  light  and  joy. 

And  now  upon  this  account  which  is  already  so  great,  I  need  not 
reckon  concerning  the  collateral  issues  and  little  streams  of  comfort 
which  God  hath  made  to  issue  from  that  religion  to  which  God  hath 
obliged  us ;  such  as  are  mutual  comforts,  visiting  sick  people,  in- 
structing the  ignorant,  and  so  becoming  better  instructed  and  for- 
tified and  comforted  ourselves  by  the  instruments  of  our  brother's 
ease  and  advantages;  the  glories  of  converting  souls,  of  rescuing 
a  sinner  from  hell,  of  a  miserable  man  from  the  grave,  the  honour 
and  nobleness  of  being  a  good  man,  the  noble  confidence  and  the 
bravery  of  innocence,  the  ease  of  patience,  the  quiet  of  contentedness, 
the  rest  of  peacefolness,  the  worthiness  of  forgiving  others,  the  great- 
ness of  spirit  that  is  in  despising  riches,  and  the  sweetness  of  spirit 
that  is  in  meekness  and  humility ;  these  are  christian  graces  in  every 
sense ;  favours  of  God,  and  issues  of  His  bounty  and  His  mercy.  But 
all  that  I  shall  now  observe  further  concerning  them  is  this,  that  God 
hath  made  these  necessary ;  He  hath  obUged  us  to  have  them  under 
pain  of  damnation.  He  hath  made  it  so  sure  to  us  to  become  happy 
even  in  this  world  that  if  we  will  not  He  hath  threatened  to  destroy 
us;  which  is  not  a  desire  or  aptness  to  do  us  an  evil,  but  an  art 
to  make  it  impossible  that  we  should.  For  God  hath  so  ordered  it 
that  we  cannot  perish  unless  we  desire  it  ourselves ;  and  unless  we 
will  do  ourselves  a  mischief  on  purpose  to  get  hell,  we  are  secured  of 
heaven :  and  there  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  any  way  that  can 
more  infallibly  do  the  work  of  felicity  upon  creatures  that  can  choose, 
than  to  make  that  which  they  should  naturally  choose  be  spiritually 
their  duty;  and  that  He  will  make  them  happy  hereafter,  if  they 
will  suffer  Him  to  make  them  happy  here.  But  bard  by  stand 
another  throng  of  mercies  that  must  be  considered  by  us,  and  God 
must  be  glorified  in  them ;  for  they  are  such  as  are  intended  to  pre- 
serve to  us  all  this  felicity. 

9.  God,  that  He  might  secure  our  duty  and  our  present  and  con- 
sequent felicity,  hath  tied  us  with  golden  chains,  and  bound  us  not 
only  with  the  bracelets  of  love  and  the  deliciousness  of  hope,  but 
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with  the  ruder  cords  of  fear  and  reverence;  even  with  all  the  in- 
nmnerable  parts  of  a  restraining  grace.  For  it  is  a  huge  aggravation 
of  human  calamity  to  consider^  that  after  a  man  hath  been  instructed 
in  the  love  and  advantages  of  His  religion^  and  knows  it  to  be  the 
way  of  honour  and  felicity^  and  that  to  prevaricate  His  holy  sanctions 
is  certain  death  and  disgrace  to  eternal  ages;  yet  that  some  men 
shall  despise  their  religion^  others  shall  be  very  weary  of  its  laws^  and 
call  the  commandments  a  burden;  and  too  many  with  a  perfect 
choice  shall  delight  in  death  and  the  ways  that  lead  thither;  and 
they  choose  money  infinitely,  and  to  rule  over  their  brother  by  all 
means,  and  to  be  revenged  extremely,  and  to  prevail  by  wrong,  and 
to  do  all  that  they  can,  and  please  themselves  in  all  that  they  desire, 
and  love  it  fondly,  and  be  restless  in  all  things  but  where  they  perish. 
If  God  should  not  interpose  by  the  arts  of  a  miraculous  and  merciful 
grace,  and  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  our  lusts,  and  chastise  the 
sea  of  our  follies  by  some  heaps  of  sand  or  the  waUs  of  a  rock,  we 
should  perish  in  the  deluge  of  sin  universally ;  as  the  old  world  did  in 
that  storm  of  the  divine  anger,  the  '  flood  of  waters.'  But  thus  God 
suffers  but  few  adulteries  in  the  world,  in  respect  of  what  would  be  if 
all  men  that  desire  to  be  adulterers  had  power  and  opportunity  :  and 
yet  some  men,  and  very  many  women,  are  by  modesty  and  natural 
shamefacedness  chastised  in  their  too  forward  appetites ;  or  the  laws 
of  man,  or  public  reputation,  or  the  undecency  and  unhandsome 
circumstances  of  sin,  check  the  desire,  and  make  it  that  it  caimot 
arrive  at  act.  Eor  so  have  I  seen  a  busy  flame  sitting  upon  a  sullen 
coal,  turn  its  point  to  all  the  angles  and  portions  of  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  reacn  at  a  heap  of  prepared  straw,  which  like  a  bold  tempta- 
tion called  it  to  a  restless  motion  and  activity;  but  either  it  was 
at  too  big  a  distance,  or  a  gentle  breath  from  heaven  diverted  the 
sphere*  and  the  ray  of  the  fire  to  the  other  side,  and  so  prevented  the 
violence  of  the  burning ;  till  the  flame  expired  in  a  weak  consumption, 
and  died,  turning  into  smoke  and  the  coolness  of  death  and  the  harm- 
lessness  of  a  cinaer.  And  when  a  man's  desires  are  winged  with  sails 
and  a  lusty  wind  of  passion,  and  pass  on  in  a  smooth  channel  of  oppor- 
tunity, God  oftentimes  hinders  the  lust  and  the  impatient  desire  from 
passing  on  to  its  port  and  entering  into  action,  by  a  sudden  thought, 
by  a  little  remembrance  of  a  word,  by  a  fancy,  by  a  sudden  disability, 
by  unreasonable  and  unlikely  fears,  by  the  sudden  intervening  of 
companv,  by  the  very  weariness  of  the  passion,  by  curiosity,  by  want 
of  health,  by  the  too  great  violence  of  the  desire,  bursting  itself  with 
its  fulness  into  dissolution  and  a  remiss  easiness,  by  a  sentence  of 
scripture,  by  the  reverence  of  a  good  man,  or  else  by  the  proper  inter- 
ventions of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  chastising  the  crime,  and  re])resenting 
its  appendent  mischiefs  and  its  constituent  disorder  and  irregularity ; 
and  after  all  this  the  very  anguish  and  trouble  of  being  defeated 
in  the  purpose  hath  rolled  itself  into  so  much  uneasiness  and  un- 
*  [In  first  ed.  'Bpeaie;'  second,  Upheare;'  afterwards,  'sphere.'] 
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quiet  reflectionB^  that  the  man  is  grown  ashamed,  and  vexed  into 
more  sober  counsels. 

And  the  mercy  of  God  is  not  less  than  infinite^  in  separating 
men  from  the  occasions  of  their  sin^  from  the  neighbourhood  and 
temptation.  For  if  the  hyaena  and  a  dog  should  be  thrust  into  the 
same  kennel^  one  of  them  would  soon  find  a  grave^  and,  it  may  be, 
both  of  them  their  death.  So  infallible  is  the  ruin  of  most  men, 
if  they  be  shewed  a  temptation.  Nitre  and  resin,  naphtha  and  bitu- 
men, sulphur  and  pitch;  are  their  constitution ;  and  the  fire  passes 
upon  them  infinitely,  and  there  is  none  to  secure^  them.  But  God, 
by  removing  our  sins  far  from  us,  'as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west,'  not  only  putting  away  the  guilt,  but  setting  the  occasion  far 
from  us,  extremely  far,  so  far  that  sometimes  we  cannot  sin  and  many 
times  not  easily,  hath  magnified  His  mercy  by  giving  us  safety  in  all 
those  measures  in  which  we  are  untempted.  It  would  be  the  matter 
of  new  discourses  if  I  should  consider  concerning  the  variety  of  God's 
grace ;  His  preventing  and  accompanying.  His  inviting  ana  corrobo- 
rating grace ;  His  assisting  us  to  will,  His  enabling  us  to  do;  His 
sending  angels  to  watch  us,  to  remove  us  from  evil  company,  to 
drive  us  with  swords  of  fire  from  forbidden  instances,  to  carry  us  by 
unobserved  opportunities  into  holy  company,  to  minister  occasions  of 
holy  discourses,  to  make  it  by  some  means  or  other  necessary  to  do 
a  holy  action,  to  make  us  in  love  with  virtue  because  they  have 
mingled  that  virtue  with  a  just  and  a  fair  interest,  to  some  men  by 
making  religion  that  thing  they  live  upon,  to  others  the  means  of 
their  reputation  and  the  securities  of  their  honour,  and  thousands  of 
ways  more,  which  every  prudent  man  that  watches  the  ways  of  God 
cannot  but  have  observed.  But  I  must  also  observe  other  great  con- 
jugations of  mercy ;  for  he  that  is  to  pass  through  an  infinite,  must 
not  dwell  upon  every  little  line  of  life. 

10.  The  next  order  of  mercies  is  such  which  is  of  so  pure  and  un- 
mingled  constitution,  that  it  hath  at  first  no  regard  to  the  capacities 
and  dispositions  of  the  receivers;  and  afterwards  when  it  hath  it 
relates  only  to  such  conditions  which  itself  creates  and  produces  in 
the  suscipient;  I  mean,  the  mercies  of  the  divine  predestination. 
For  was  it  not  an  infinite  mercy  that  God  should  predestinate  all 
mankind  to  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  even  when  He  had  no  other 
reason  to  move  Him  to  do  it  but  because  man  was  miserable  and 
needed  His  pity  P  But  I  shall  instance  only  in  the  intermedial  part 
of  this  mystenous  mercy.  Why  should  God  cause  us  to  be  bom 
of  christian  parents,  and  not  to  be  circnmdsed  by  the  impure  hands 
of  a  Turkish  priest  ?  What  distinguished  me  from  another,  that  my 
father  was  severe  in  his  discipline,  and  careful  to  '  bring  me  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord^;'  and  I  was  not  exposed  to  the 
carelessness  of  an  irreligious  guardian^  and  taught  to  steal  and  lie, 

•  ['rescue'  in  first  ed.]  »  [Eph.  ri  4.] 
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and  to  make  sport  with  my  infant  vices  and  beginnings  of  iniquity  ? 
Who  was  it  that  discerned  our  persons  from  the  lot  of  dying  chri- 
soms^  whose  portion  must  be  among  those  who  never  glorified  God 
with  a  free  ooedience'^?  What  had  you  done  of  good  or  towards 
it,  that  you  were  not  condemned  to  that  stupid  ignorance  which 
makes  the  souls  of  most  men  to  be  little  higher  than  beasts;  and 
who  understand  nothing  of  religion  and  noble  principles,  of  parables 
and  wise  sayings  of  old  men  ?  And  not  only  in  our  cradles,  but 
in  our  schools  and  our  colleges,  in  our  friendships  and  in  our  mar- 
riages, in  our  enmities  and  in  all  our  conversation,  in  our  virtues  and 
in  our  vices,  where  all  things  in  us  were  equal,  or  else  we  were 
the  inferior,  there  is  none  of  us  but  have  felt  the  mercies  of  many 
differences.  Or  it  may  be  my  brother  and  I  were  intemperate,  and 
drunk,  and  quarrelsome,  and  he  killed  a  man;  but  God  did  not 
suffer  me  to  do  so :  he  fell  down  and  died  with  a  little  disorder ; 
I  was  a  beast,  and  yet  was  permitted  to  live,  and  not  yet  to  die  in  my 
sins  :  he  did  amiss  once,  and  was  surprised  in  that  disadvantage ;  1 
sin  daily,  and  am  still  invited  to  repentance :  he  would  fain  have 
lived  and  amended ;  I  neglect  the  grace,  but  am  allowed  the  time. 
And  when  God  sends  the  angd  of  His  wrath  to  execute  His  anger 
upon  a  sinful  people,  we  are  encompassed  with  funerals,  and  yet  the 
angel  hath  not  smitten  us.  What  or  who  makes  the  difference? 
We  shall  then  see,  when  in  the  separations  of  eternity  w&  sitting 
in  glory  shall  see  some  of  the  partners  of  our  sins  carried  into  despair 
and  the  portions  of  the  left  hand,  and  roaring  in  the  seats  of  the 
reprobate ;  we  shall  then  perceive  that  it  is  even  that  mercy  which 
hath  no  cause  but  itself,  no  measure  of  its  emanation  but  our  misery, 
no  natural  limit  but  eternity,  no  beginning  but  God,  no  object 
but  man,  no  reason  but  an  essential  and  an  unalterable  goodness, 
no  variety  but  our  necessity  and  capacity,  no  change  but  new  in- 
stances of  its  own  nature,  no  ending  or  repentance  but  our  absolute 
and  obstinate  refusal  to  entertain  it. 

11.  Lastly:  all  the  mercies  of  God  are  concentred  in  that  which 
is  all  the  feHcity  of  man;  and  God  is  so  great  a  lover  of  souls  that 
He  provides  securities  and  fair  conditions  for  them,  even  against  all 
our  reason  and  hopes,  our  expectations  and  weak  discoursings.  The 
particulars  I  shall  remark  are  these. — ^Tirst,  God's  mercy  prevails 
over  the  malice  and  ignorances,  the  weaknesses  and  follies,  of  men ; 
80  that  in  the  conventions  and  assembUes  of  heretics  (as  the  word 
is  usually  understood,  for  erring  and  mistaken  people)  although  their 
doctrines  are  such  that  if  men  should  live  according  to  their  proper 
and  natural  consequences  they  would  live  impiously,  yet  in  every  one 
of  these  there  are  persons  so  innocently  and  invincibly  mistaken,  and 
who  mean  notliing  but  truth  while  in  the  simplicity  of  their  heart 
they  talk  nothing  but  error,  that,  in  the  defiance  and  contradiction 
of  their  own  doctrines,  they  live  according  to  its  contradictory.  He 
V  [See  <  Life  of  Christ/  part  L  ad  sect,  vl  §  11.  vol.  ii.  p.  156.] 
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that  believes  contrition  alone^  with  confession  to  a  priest,  is  enough 
to  expiate  ten  thousand  sins,  is  furnished  with  an  excuse  easy  enough 
to  quit  himself  from  the  troubles  of  a  holy  life ;  and  he  that  hatli  a 
great  many  cheap  ways  of  buying  off  his  penances  for  a  little  money 
even  for  the  greatest  sins,  is  taught  a  way  not  to  fear  the  doing  of 
an  act  for  which  he  must  repent ;  since  repentance  is  a  duty  so  soon, 
so  certainly,  and  so  easily  performed.  But  these  are  notorious  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  church ;  and  yet  God  so  loves  the  souls  of  His 
creatures,  that  many  men  who  trust  to  these  doctrines  in  their  dis- 
courses dare  not  rely  upon  them  in  their  lives.  But  while  they  talk 
as  if  they  did  not  need  to  live  strictly,  many  of  them  live  so  strictly 
as  if  they  did  not  believe  so  foolishly.  He  that  tells  that  antece- 
dently God  hath  to  all  human  choice  decreed  men  to  heaven  or  to 
hell,  takes  away  from  men  all  care  of  the  way,  because  they  believe 
that  He  that  infallibly  decreed  that  end  hath  unalterably  appointed 
the  means ;  and  some  men  that  talk  thus  wildly,  live  soberly,  and 
are  overwrought  in  their  understanding  by  some  secret  art  of  God, 
that  man  may  not  perish  in  his  ignorance,  but  be  assisted  in  his 
choice,  and  saved  by  the  divine  mercies.  And  there  is  no  sect  of 
men  but  are  furnished  with  antidotes  and  little  excuses  to  cure  the 
venom  of  their  doctrine;  and  therefore  although  the  adherent  and 
constituent  poison  is  notorious  and  therefore  to  be  declined,  yet  be- 
cause it  is  collaterally  cured  and  overpowered  by  the  torrent  and 
wisdom  of  God's  mercies,  the  men  are  to  be  taken  into  the  quire, 
that  we  may  all  join  in  giving  God  praise  for  the  operation  of  His 
hands. — Secondly;  I  said  formerly  that  there  are  many  secret  and 
undiscemed  mercies  by  which  men  live,  and  of  which  men  can  give 
no  account  till  they  come  to  give  God  thanks  at  their  pubhcation ; 
and  of  this  sort  is  that  mercy  which  God  reserves  for  the  souls  of 
many  millions  of  men  and  women,  concerning  whom  we  have  no 
hopes,  if  we  accoimt  concerning  them  by  the  usual  proportions  of 
revelation  and  christian  commandments;  and  yet  we  are  taught  to 
hope  some  strange  good  things  concerning  them,  by  the  analogy  and 
general  rules  of  the  divine  mercy.  For  what  shall  become  of  igno- 
rant Christians,  people  that  live  in  wildnesses  and  places  more  de- 
sert than  a  primitive  hermitage ;  people  that  are  baptized,  and  taught 
to  go  to  church,  it  may  be,  once  a  year;  people  that  can  get  no 
more  knowledge,  they  know  not  where  to  have  it,  nor  how  to  desire 
it  P  And  yet  that  an  eternity  of  pains  shall  be  consequent  to  such 
an  ignorance  is  unlike  the  mercy  of  God ;  and  yet  that  they  should 
be  in  any  disposition  towards  an  eternity  of  intellectual  joys  is  no- 
where set  down  in  the  leaves  of  revelation.  And  when  the  Jews 
grew  rebellious,  or  a  silly  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Abraham  was 
tempted,  and  sinned,  and  punished  with  death*,  we  usuaUy  talk  as  if 
that  death  passed  on  to  a  worsey ;  but  yet  we  may  arrest  our  thoughts 
upon  the  divine  mercies,  and  consider  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
»  [Levit.  XX.  10.]  y  [See  note  to  p.  670  infra.] 
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from  the  divine  goodness  that  no  greater  forfeiture  be  taken  upon 
a  law  than  was  expressed  in  its  sanction-  and  publication.  He  that 
makes  a  law  and  binds  it  with  the  penalty  of  stripes^  we  say  he 
intends  not  to  afflict  the  disobedient  with  scorpions  and  axes :  and 
it  had  been  hugely  necessary  that  God  had  scared  the  Jews  from 
their  sins  by  threatening  the  pains  of  hell  to  them  that  disobeyed, 
if  He  intended  to  inflict  it;  for  although  many  men  would  have 
ventured  the  future  since  they  are  ^  not  affrighted  with  the  present 
and  visible  evil,  yet  some  persons  would  have  had  more  philoso- 
phical and  spiritual  apprehensions  than  others^  and  have  been  in- 
fallibly cured  in  all  their  temptations  with  the  fear  of  an  eternal 
pain ;  and  however,  whether  they  had  or  no,  yet  since  it  cannot  be 
understood  how  it  consists  with  the  Divine  justice  to  exact  a  pain 
bigger  than  He  threatened,  greater  than  He  gave  warning  of;  we 
are  sure  it  is  a  great  way  off  from  God's  mercy  to  do  so.  He  that 
usually  imposes  less,  and  is  loth  to  inflict  any,  and  very  often  for- 
gives it  all,  is  hugely  distant  from  exacting  an  eternal  punishment, 
when  the  most  that  He  threatened  and  gave  notice  of  was  but  a 
temporal.  The  effect  of  this  consideration  I  would  have  to  be  this ; 
that  we  may  publicly  worship  this  mercy  of  God  which  is  kept  in 
secret,  and  that  we  be  not  too  forward  in  sentencing  all  heathens 
and  prevaricating  Jews  to  the  eternal  pains  of  hell,  but  hope  that 
they  have  a  portion  in  the  secrets  of  the  divine  mercy,  where  also 
unless  many  of  us  have  some  little  portions  deposited,  our  condition 
will  be  veiy  uncertain,  and  sometimes  most  miserable.  God  knows 
best  how  mtolerably  accursed  a  thing  it  is  to  perish  in  the  eternal 
flames  of  heU,  and  therefore  He  is  not  easy  to  inflict  it ;  and  if  the 
jo)s  of  heaven  be  too  great  to  be  expected  upon  too  easy  terms,  cer- 
tainly the  pains  of  the  damned  are  infinitely  too  big  to  pass  lightly 
upon  persons  who  cannot  help  themselves,  and  who  if  they  were 
helped  with  clearer  revelations  would  have  avoided  them.  But  as 
in  these  things  we  must  not  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  divine  econo- 
my, being  sure,  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  it  is  most  just  even  as  it  is ; 
so  we  may  expect  to  see  the  glories  of  the  divine  mercj  made  public 
in  unexpected  instances  at  the  great  day  of  manifestation.  And  in- 
deed our  dead  many  times  go  forth  from  our  hands  very  strangely 
and  carelessly,  without  prayers,  without  sacraments,  without  con- 
sideration, without  counsel,  and  without  comfort;  and  to  dress  the 
souls  of  ovm  dear  people  to  so  sad  a  parting  is  an  employment  we 
therefore  omit,  not  always  because  we  are  negligent,  but  because  the 
work  is  sad,  and  allays  the  affections  of  the  world  with  those  melan- 
choly circumstances ;  but  if  God  did  not  in  His  mercies  make  secret 
and  equivalent  provisions  for  them  and  take  care  of  His  redeemed 
ones,  we  might  unhappily  meet  them  in  a  sad  eternity,  and  without 
remedy  weep  together  and  groan  for  ever.  But  '  God  hath  provided 
better  things  for'  them,  'that  they  without  us,'  that  is,  without  our 
assistances,  '  shall  . .  be  made  perfect.' 
IV.  u  u 
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There  are  very  many  more  orders  and  conjugations  of  mercies ; 
but  because  the  numbers  of  them  naturally  tend  to  their  own  great- 
ness^ that  is^  to  have  no  measure^  I  must  reckon  but  a  few  more, 
and  them  also  without  order :  for  that  they  do  descend  upon  us  we 
see  and  feel,  but  by  what  order  of  things  or  causes  is  as  undiscemed 
as  the  head  of  Nilus,  or  a  sudden  remembrance  of  a  long  neglected 
and  forgotten  proposition. 

1.  But  upon  this  account  it  is  that  good  men  have  observed  that 
the  providence  of  God  is  so  great  a  provider  for  holy  living  and  does 
so  certainly  minister  to  reUgion,  that  nature  and  chance,  the  order  of 
the  world  and  the  influences  of  heaven,  are  taught  to  serve  the  ends 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  a  man.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
miracles  that  God  hath  in  the  several  periods  of  the  world  wrought 
for  the  establishing  His  laws  and  confirming  His  promises  and  secur- 
ing our  obedience;  though  that  was  all  the  way  the  overflowings 
and  miracles  of  mercy  as  w^ell  as  power :  but  that  which  I  consider 
is  that  besides  the  extraordinary  emanations  of  the  divine  power 
upon  the  first  and  most  solemn  occasions  of  an  institution,  and  the 
first  beginnings  of  a  religion,  (such  as  were  the  wonders  God  did  iu 
E^pt  and  in  the  wilderness  preparatory  to  the  sanction  of  that  law 
and  the  first  covenant,  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  an/l  His 
apostles  for  the  founding  and  the  building  up  the  religion  ui  ihe 
gospel  and  the  new  covenant,)  God  does  also  do  things  wonderful 
and  miraculous  for  the  promoting  the  ordinary  and  less  solemn  ac- 
tions of  our  piety,  and  to  assist  and  accompany  them  in  a  constant 
and  regular  succession.  It  was  a  strange  variety  of  natural  efiicacies 
that  manna  ^  should  stink  in  twenty-four  hours  if  gathered  upon 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  tliat  it  should  last  tiU  forty-eight 
hours  if  gathered  upon  the  even  of  the  sabbath,  and  that  it  should 
last  many  hundreds  of  years  when  placed  in  the  sanctuary  by  the 
ministry  of  the  high  priest.  But  so  it  was  in  the  Jews'  reUgion : 
and  matma  pleased  every  palate  ^  and  it  filled  aU  appetites,  and  the 
same  measure^  was  a  dinerent  proportion,  it  was  much  and  it  was 
little;  as  if  nature,  that  it  might  serve  religion,  had  been  taught 
some  measures  of  infinity,  which  is  everywhere  and  nowhere,  filling 
all  things  and  circumscribed  with  nothing,  measured  by  one  omer 
and  doing  the  work  of  two;  like  the  crowns  of  kings,  fitting  the 
brows  of  Nirarod  and  the  most  mighty  warrior,  and  yet  not  too  large 
for  the  temples  of  an  infant  prince.  And  not  only  is  it  thus  in 
nature,  but  in  contingencies  and  acts  depending  upon  the  choice  of 
men;  for  God  having  commanded  the  sons  of  Israel  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship  thrice  every  year,  and  to  leave  their  borders 

«  [Exod.  xtL  20,  4,  84.]  ^  [Wisd.  xvi  20.]  «  [yer.  18.] 
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to  be  guarded  by  women  and  children  and  sick  peisons,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  diligent  and  spiteful  enemies,  yet  God  so  disposed  of 
their  hearts^  and  opportunities  that  they  never  entered  the  land 
when  the  people  were  at  their  solemnity,  until  they  desecrated  their 
rites  by  doing  at  their  passover  the  greatest  sin  and  treason  in  the 
world :  till  at  Easter  they  crucified  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  they 
were  secure  in  Jerusalem  and  in  their  borders ;  but  when  they  had 
destroyed  religion  by  this  act,  God  took  away  their  security,  and 
Titus  besieged  the  city  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  that  the  more  might 
perish  in  the  deluge  of  the  divine  indignation. 

To  this  observation  the  Jews  add,  that  in  Jerusalem  no  man  ever 
had  a  fall  that  came  thither  to  worship ;  that  at  their  solemn  festivals 
there  was  reception  in  the  town  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ; 
concerning  which  although  I  cannot  aflBrm  any  thing,  yet  tliis  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  godly  person  among  all  the  tril>es  of  Israel  was  ever  a 
beggar,  but  all  the  variety  of  human  chances  were  overruled  to  the 
purposes  of  providence,  and  providence  was  measured  by  the  ends  of 
the  religion,  and  the  religion  which  promised  them  plenty  performed 
the  promise,  till  the  nation  and  the  religion  too  began  to  decline, 
that  it  might  give  place  to  a  better  ministry  and  a  more  excellent  dis- 
pensation of  the  things  of  the  world. 

But  when  christian  religion  was  planted  and  had  taken  root  and 
had  filled  all  lands,  then  all  the  nature  of  things,  the  whole  creation, 
became  servant  to  the  kingdom  of  grace ;  and  the  head  of  the  religion 
is  also  the  head  of  the  creatures,  and  ministers  all  the  things  of  the 
world  in  order  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  :  and  now  '  angels  are  minister- 
ing spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  the  good  of  them  that  fear  the 
Lord*/  and  all  the  violences  of  men,  and  things  of  nature  and 
choice,  are  forced  into  subjection  and  lowest  ministries,  and  to  co- 
operate as  with  an  united  design  to  verify  all  the  promises  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  secure  and  advantage  all  the  children  of  the  kingdom : 
and  now  he  that  is  made  poor  by  chance  or  persecution  is  made  rich 
by  religion,  and  he  that  hath  nothing  yet  possesses  all  things ;  and 
sorrow  itself  is  the  greatest  comfort,  not  only  because  it  ministers  to 
virtue,  but  because  itself  is  one,  as  in  the  case  of  repentance ;  and 
death  ministers  to  life,  and  bondage  is  freedom,  and  loss  is  gain,  and 
our  enemies  are  our  friends,  and  every  thing  turns  into  religion,  and 
religion  turns  into  felicity  and  all  manner  of  advantages.  But  that  I 
may  not  need  to  enumerate  any  more  particulars  in  this  observation, 
certain  it  is  that  angels  of  light  and  darkness,  all  the  influences  of 
heaven,  and  the  fruits  and  productions  of  the  earth,  the  stars  and  the 
elements,  the  secret  things  that  lie  in  the  bowels  of  the  sea  and  the 
entrails  of  the  earth,  the  single  effects  of  all  efiScients  and  the  con- 
junction of  all  causes,  all  events  foreseen  and  all  rare  contingencies, 
every  thing  of  chance  and  every  thing  of  choice,  is  so  much  a  servant 

f  [Exod.  xxxir.  24.]  «  [Vid.  Heb.  i.  14.] 
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to  Him  whose  greatest  desire  and  great  interest  is  by  all  means  to 
save  our  souls,  that  we  are  thereby  made  sure  that  all  the  whole 
creation  shall  be  made  to  bend  in  all  the  flexures  of  its  nature  and 
accidents  that  it  may  minister  to  religion,  to  the  good  of  the  catholic 
church  and  every  person  within  its  bosom,  who  are  the  body  of  Him 
that  rules  over  all  the  world  and  commands  them  as  He  chooses. 

2.  But  that  which  is  next  to  this  and  not  much  unUke  the  design 
of  this  wonderful  mercy,  is  that  all  the  actions  of  religion,  though 
mingled  with  circumstances  of  differing  and  sometimes  of  contradic- 
tory relations,  are  so  concentred  in  God  their  proper  centre  and  con- 
ducted in  such  certain  and  pure  channels  of  reason  and  rule,  that  no 
one  duty  does  contradict  another ;  and  it  can  never  be  necessary  for 
any  man  in  any  case  to  sin.  They  that  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  kill  Paul  were  not  environed  with  the  sad  necessities  of  murder  on 
one  side  and  vow-breach  on  the  other,  so  that  if  they  did  murder  him 
they  were  man-slayers,  if  they  did  not  they  were  perjured ;  for  God 
}iad  made  provision  for  this  case,  that  no  unlawful  oath  should  pass 
an  obligation.  He  that  hath  given  his  faith  in  unlawful  confedera- 
tion against  his  prince  is  not  girded  with  a  fatal  necessity  of  breach 
of  trust  on  one  side  or  breach  of  allegiance  on  the  other ;  for  in  this 
also  God  hath  secured  the  case  of  conscience  by  forbidding  any  man 
to  make  an  unlawful  promise,  and,  upon  a  stronger  degree  of  the 
same  reason,  by  forbidding  him  to  keep  it  in  case  he  hath  made  it. 
He  that  doubts  whether  it  be  lawful  to  keep  the  Sunday  holy,  must 
not  do  it  during  that  doubt,  because  ^  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is 
sin'.'  But  yet  God's  mercy  hath  taken  care  to  break  this  snare  in 
sunder,  so  that  he  may  neither  sin  against  the  commandment  nor 
against  his  conscience ;  for  he  is  bound  to  lay  aside  his  error,  and  be 
better  instructed ;  till  when,  the  scene  of  his  sin  lies  in  something 
that  hath  influence  upon  his  understanding,  not  in  the  omission  of 
the  fact  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters V'  but  therefore  he  must 
"  hate  the  one,  and  cleave  to  the  other,''  But  then  if  we  consider 
what  infinite  contradiction  there  is  in  sin,  and  that  the  great  long- 
suffering  of  God  is  expressed  in  this,  that  God  '  suffered  the  contra- 
diction of  sinners*','  we  shall  feel  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  peace  of 
our  consciences  and  the  unity  of  reUgion,  so  long  as  we  do  the  work 
of  God.  It  is  a  huge  affront  to  a  covetous  man,  that  he  is  the  fur- 
ther* off  from  fulness  by  having  great  heaps  and  vast  revenues ;  and 
that  his  thirst  increases  by  having  that  which  should  quench  it ;  and 
that  the  more  he  shall  need  to  be  satisfied,  the  less  he  shall  dare  to 
do  it ;  and  that  he  shall  refuse  to  drink  because  he  is  dry ;  that  he 
dies  if  he  tastes,  and  languishes  if  he  does  not ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  is  full  and  empty,  bursting  with  a  plethory  and  consumed  with 
hunger,  drowned  with  rivers  of  oil  and  wine,  and  yet  dry  as  the 
Arabian  sands.     But  then  the  contradiction  is  multiplied,  and  the 
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labyrinths  more  amazed^  when  prodigality  waits  upon  another  cnrse^ 
ana  covetousness  heaps  up  that  prodigality  may  scatter  abroad ;  tlien 
distractions  are  infinite,  and  a  man  hath  two  devils  to  serve  of  con- 
tradictory designs,  and  both  of  them  exacting  obedience  more  unrea- 
sonably than  the  Egyptian  taskmasters ;  then  there  is  no  rest,  no  end 
of  labours,  no  satisfaction  of  purposes,  no  method  of  things ;  but  they 
begin  where  they  should  end,  and  begin  again ;  and  never  pass  forth 
to  content,  or  reason,  or  quietness,  or  possession.  But  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  is  easy  in  a  persecution,  it  is  dear  under  a  tyranny,  it  is 
evident  in  despite  of  heresy,  it  is  one  in  the  midst  of  schism,  it  is 
determined  amount  infinite  disputes;  being  like  a  rock  in  the  sea, 
wliich  is  beaten  with  the  tide,  and  washed  with  retiring  waters,  and 
encompassed  with  mists,  and  appears  in  several  figures,  out  it  always 
dips  its  foot  in  the  same  bottom,  and  remains  the  same  in  calms  and 
storms,  and  survives  the  revolution  of  ten  thousand  tides,  and  there 
sliall  dwell  till  time  and  tides  shall  be  no  more.  So  is  our  duty, 
uniform  and  constant,  open  and  notorious,  variously  represented  but 
in  the  same  manner  exacted ;  and  in  the  interest  of  our  souls  God 
hath  not  exposed  us  to  uncertainty,  or  the  variety  of  any  thing  that 
can  change;  and  it  is  by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  put  into  the 
power  of  every  Christian  to  do  that  which  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
will  accept  to  salvation ;  and  neither  men  nor  devils  shall  hinder  it, 
unless  we  Mst  ourselves. 

3.  After  all  this,  we  may  sit  down  and  reckon  by  great  sums  and 
conjugations  of  His  gracious  gifts,  and  tell  the  minutes  of  eternity  by 
tlie  number  of  the  divine  mercies.  God  hath  given  His  laws  to  rule 
us.  His  word  to  instruct  us.  His  spirit  to  guide  us,  His  angels  to 
protect  us.  His  ministers  to  exhort  us ;  He  revealed  all  our  duty, 
and  He  hath  concealed  whatsoever  can  hinder  us ;  He  hath  affrighted 
our  foUics  with  fear  of  death,  and  engaged  our  watchfulness  by  its 
secret  coming ;  He  hath  exercised  our  faith  by  keeping  private  the 
state  of  souls  departed,  and  yet  hath  confirmed  our  faith  oy  a  promise 
of  a  resurrection,  and  entertained  our  hope  by  some  general  signified- 
tions  of  the  state  of  interval.  His  mercies  make  contemptible  means 
instrumental  to  great  purposes,  and  a  small  herb  the  remedy  of  the 
greatest  diseases.  He  impedes  the  devil's  rage,  and  infatuates  his 
counsels ;  He  diverts  his  malice,  and  defeats  his  purposes ;  He  binds 
him  in  the  chain  of  darkness,  and  gives  him  no  power  over  the 
children  of  light ;  He  suffers  liim  to  walk  in  solitary  places,  and  yet 
fetters  him  that  he  cannot  disturb  the  sleep  of  a  child;  He  hath 
given  him  mighty  power,  and  yet  a  ^^oung  maiden  that  resists  liim 
shall  make  him  flee  away ;  He  hath  given  him  a  vast  knowledge,  and 
yet  an  ignorant  man  can  confute  him  with  the  twelve  articles  of  his 
creed ;  He  gave  him  power  over  the  winds  and  made  him  prince  of 
the  air,  and  yet  the  breath  of  a  holy  prayer  can  drive  him  as  far  as 
tlie  utmost  sea ;  and  He  hath  so  restrained  him  that,  except  it  be  by 
faith,  we  know  not  whether  there  be  any  devil,  yea  or  no,  for  we 
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never  heard  bis  noises  nor  have  seen  his  affrighting  shapes.  This  is 
that  great  principle  of  al)  the  felicity  we  hope  for^  and  of  all  the 
means  thither^  and  of  all  the  skill  and  all  the  strengths  we  have  to 
use  those  means.  He  hath  made  great  variety  of  conditions,  and  yet 
hath  made  all  necessary  and  all  mutual  helpers ;  and  by  some  instru- 
ments and  in  some  respects  they  are  all  equal  in  order  to  felicity,  to 
content,  and  final  and  intermedud  satisfactions.  He  gave  us  part  of 
our  reward  in  hand  that  He  might  enable  us  to  work  for  more ;  He 
taught  the  world  arts  for  use,  arts  for  entertainment  of  all  our  facal- 
ties  and  all  our  dispositions;  He  gives  eternal  gifts  for  temporal 
services,  and  gives  us  whatsoever  we  want  for  asking,  and  commands 
us  to  ask,  and  threatens  us  if  we  will  not  ask,  and  punishes  us  for 
refusing  to  be  happy.  This  is  that  glorious  attribute  that  hath  made 
order  and  health,  narmony  and  hope,  restitutions  and  variety,  the 
joys  of  direct  possession,  and  the  joys,  the  artificial  joys  of  contrariety 
and  comparison.  He  comforts  the  poor,  and  He  brings  down  the 
rich,  that  they  may  be  safe,  in  their  humility  and  sorrow,  from  the 
transportations  of  an  unhappy  and  uninstructed  prosperity.  He  gives 
necessaries  to  all,  and  scatters  the  extraordinary  provisions  so  that 
every  nation  may  traffic  in  charity  and  commute  for  pleasures.  He 
was  the  'Lord  of  hosts,'  and  He  is  still  what  He  was,  but  He  loves 
to  be  called  the  '  God  of  peace  /  because  He  was  terrible  in  that, 
but  He  is  delighted  in  this.  His  mercy  is  His  glory,  and  His  gloiy 
is  the  light  of  heaven.  His  mercy  is  the  life  of  the  creation,  and  it 
fills  all  the  earth ;  and  His  mercy  is  a  sea  too,  and  it  fills  all  the 
abysses  of  the  deep :  it  hath  given  us  promises  for  supply  of  whatso- 
ever we  need,  and  relieves  us  in  all  our  fears  and  in  all  the  evils  that 
we  sufifer.  His  mercies  are  more  than  we  can  tell,  and  they  are 
more  than  we  can  feel ;  for  all  the  world  in  the  abyss  of  the  (Uvine 
mercies  is  like  a  man  diving  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  over  whose 
head  the  waters  run  insensibly  and  unperceived,  and  yet  the  weight 
is  vast,  and  the  sum  of  them  is  unmeasurable ;  and  the  man  is  not 
pressed  with  the  burden,  nor  confounded  with  numbers  :  and  no  ob- 
servation is  able  to  recount,  no  sense  sufficient  to  perceive,  no  memory 
large  enough  to  retain,  no  understanding  great  enough  to  apprehend 
this  infinity ;  but  we  must  admire,  and  love,  and  worship,  and  mag- 
nify this  mercy  for  ever  and  ever;  that  we  may  dwell  in  what  we 
fed,  and  be  comprehended  by  that  which  is  equal  to  God,  and  the 
parent  of  all  feUcity. 

And  yet  this  is  but  the  one  half.  The  mercies  of  giving  I  have 
now  told  of,  but  those  of  forgiving  are  greater,  though  not  more; 
He  is  'ready  to  forgive/ — ^And  upon  this  stock  thrives  the  interest 
of  our  great  hope,  the  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality.  For  if  the 
mercies  of  giving  have  not  made  our  expectations  big  enough  to  en- 
tertain the  confidences  of  heaven ;  yet  when  we  think  of  the  graci- 
ousness  and  readiness  of  forgiving,  we  may  with  more  readiness  hope 
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to  escape  hell^  and  then  we  cannot  but  be  blessed  by  an  eternal  con- 
sequence. 

1.  We  have  but  small  opinion  of  the  divine  mercy  if  we  dare  not 
believe  concerning  it  that  it  is  desirous,  and  able,  and  watchful,  and 
passionate,  to  keep  us  or  rescue  us  respectively,  from  such  a  con- 
demnation, the  pain  of  which  is  insupportable,  and  the  duration  is 
eternal,  and  the  extension  is  misery  upon  all  our  faculties,  and  the 
intension  is  great  beyond  patience,  or  natural  or  supernatural  abilities, 
and  the  state  is  a  state  of  darkness  and  despair,  of  confusion  and 
amazement,  of  cursing  and  roaring,  anguish  of  spirit  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,  misery  universal,  perfect,  and  irremediable.  From  this  it  is 
which  God^s  mercies  would  so  fain  preserve  us.  This  is  a  state  that 
God  provides  for  His  enemies;  not  for  them  that  love  Him;  that 
endeavour  to  obey,  though  they  do  it  but  in  weakness;  that  weep 
truly  for  their  sins,  though  but  with  a  shower  no  bigger  than  the 
drops  of  pity ;  that  wait  for  his  coming  with  a  holy  and  pure  flame, 
though  their  lamp  are  no  brighter  than  a  poor  man's  candle,  though 
their  strengths  are  no  greater  than  a  contrite  reed  or  a  strained  arm, 
and  their  fires  have  no  more  warmth  than  the  smoke  of  kindling  flax. 
If  our  faith  be  pure,  and  our  love  unfeigned;  if  the  degree  of  it  be 
great,  God  will  accept  it  into  glory ;  if  it  be  little.  He  will  accept  it 
into  grace  and  make  it  bigger.  Eor  that  is  the  first  instance  of  God's 
readiness  to  forgive ;  He  will,  upon  any  terms  that  are  not  unreason- 
able and  that  do  not  suppose  a  remanent  affection  to  sin,  keep  us 
from  the  intolerable  pains  of  hell.  And  indeed  if  we  consider  the 
constitution  of  the  conditions  which  God  requires,  we  shall  soon 
perceive  God  intends  heaven  to  us  as  a  mere  gift,  and  that  the  duties 
on  our  part  are  but  Uttle  entertainments  and  exercises  of  our  affec- 
tions and  our  love,  that  the  devil  might  not  seize  upon  that  portion 
which  to  eternal  ages  shall  be  the  instrument  of  our  happiness.  For 
in  all  the  parts  of  our  duty,  it  may  be  there  is  but  one  instance  in 
which  we  are  to  do  violence  to  our  natural  and  first  desires.  For 
those  men  have  very  ill  natures  to  whom  virtue  is  so  contrary  that 
they  are  inclined  naturally  to  lust,  to  drunkenness  and  anger,  to  pride 
and  covetousness,  to  unthankfcdness  and  disobedience.  Most  men 
that  are  tempted  with  lust  could  easily  enough  entertain  the  sobrieties 
of  other  counsels,  as  of  temperance,  and  justice,  or  religion,  if  it 
would  indulge  to  them  but  that  one  passion  of  lust;  and  persons 
that  are  greedy  of  money  are  not  fond  of  amorous  vanities,  nor  care 
they  to  sit  long  at  the  wine :  and  one  vice  destroys  another :  and 
when  one  vice  is  consequent  to  another,  it  is  by  way  of  punishment  * 
and  dereUction  of  the  man,  unless  where  vices  have  cognation,  and 
seem  but  like  several  degrees  of  one  another.  And  it  is  evil  custom 
and  superinduced  habits  that  make  artificial  appetites  in  most  men  to 
most  sins;  but  many  times  their  natural  temper  vexes  them  into  un- 
easy dispositions,  and  aptnesses  only  to  some  one  unhandsome  sort 
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of  action.  That  one  thing  therefore  is  it  in  which  God  demands  of 
thee  mortification  and  self-denial. 

Certain  it  is  there  are  very  many  men  in  the  world  that  wonld  fidn 
commute  their  severity  in  all  other  instances  for  a  licence  in  their  one 
appetite;  they  would  not  refuse  long  prayers  after  a  drunken  meet- 
ing, or  great  akns  together  with  one  great  lust.  But  then  consider 
how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  go  to  heaven.  Ood  demands  of  them^  for 
His  sake  and  their  own^  to  crucify  but  one  natural  lust  or  one  evil 
habit  (for  all  the  rest  they  are  easv  enough  to  do  themselves)  and 
God  wiU  give  them  heaven^  where  the  joy  is  more  than  one.  And  I 
said  it  is  but  one  mortification  God  requires  of  most  men;  for  if 
those  persons  would  extirp  but  that  one  thing  in  which  they  are  prin- 
cipally tempted,  it  is  not  easily  imaginable  that  any  less  evil  to  which 
the  temptation  is  trifling  should  interpose  between  them  and  their 
great  interest.  If  Saul  had  not  spared  Agag,  the  people  could  not 
have  expected  mercy ;  and  our  little  and  inferior  appetites  that  rather 
come  to  us  by  intimation  and  consequent  adherences  than  by  direct 
violence,  must  not  dwell  with  him  who  hath  crossed  the  violence  of 
his  distempered  nature  in  a  beloved  instance.  Since  therefore  this  is 
the  state  of  most  men,  and  God  in  efiect  demands  of  them  but  one 
thing,  and  in  exchange  for  that  will  give  them  all  good  things ;  it 
gives  demonstration  of  His  huge  easiness  to  redeem  us  from  that  in- 
tolerable evil,  that  is  equally  consequent  to  the  indulging  to  one  or 
to  twenty  sinful  habits. 

^.  God's  readiness  to  pardon  appears  in  this,  that  He  pardons 
before  we  ask ;  for  He  that  bids  us  ask  for  pardon  hath  in  design  and 
purpose  done  the  thing  already ;  for  what  is  wanting  on  His  part,  in 
whose  only  power  it  is  to  give  pardon,  and  in  whose  desire  it  is  that 
we  should  be  pardoned,  and  who  commands  us  to  lay  hold  upon  the 
offer  ?  He  hath  done  all  that  belongs  to  God^  that  is^  all  that  con- 
cerns the  pardon ;  there  it  lies  ready,  it  is  recorded  in  the  book  of 
life^  it  wants  nothing  but  being  exempilified  and  taken  forth^  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  stands  ready  to  consign  and  pass  the  privy  signet^ 
that  we  may  exhibit  it  to  devils  and  evil  men  when  they  tempt  us  to 
despair  or  sin. 

3.  Nay,  God  is  so  ready  in  His  mercy  that  He  did  pardon  us  even 
before  He  redeemed  us.  For  what  is  the  secret  of  the  mystery,  that 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  should  take  upon  Him  our  nature,  and  die 
our  deaths  and  suffer  for  our  sins,  and  do  our  work,  and  enable  us  to 
do  our  own  ?  He  that  did  this,  is  God ;  He  who  "  thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  V  He  came  to  satisfy  Himself,  to  pay 
to  Himself  the  price  of  His  own  creature.  And  when  He  did  this 
for  us  that  He  might  pardon  us,  was  He  at  that  instant  angry  with 
us  ?  Was  this  an  effect  of  His  anger  or  of  His  love,  that  God  sent 
His  Son  to  work  our  pardon  and  sJvation  ?  Indeed  we  were  angry 
with  God,  at  enmity  with  the  Prince  of  life ;  but  He  was  reconciled 
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to  US  80  &r  as  that  He  then  did  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  for 
us ;  for  nothing  could  be  greater  than  that  God^  the  Son  of  Ood^ 
should  die  for  us.  Here  was  reconciliation  before  pardon ;  and  God^ 
that  came  to  die  for  us^  did  love  us  first  before  He  came.  This  was 
hasty  love.     But  it  went  further  yet. 

4.  God  pardoned  us  before  we  sinned ;  and  when  He  foresaw  our 
sin^  even  mine  and  yours^  He  sent  His  Son  to  die  for  us ;  our  pardon 
was  wrought  and  effected  by  Christ's  death  above  sixteen  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  for  the  sins  of  to-morrow^  and  the  infirmities  of  the  next 
day^  Christ  is  already  dead^  ahready  risen  from  the  dead^  and  does 
now  make  intercession  and  atonement.  And  this  is  not  only  a 
favour  to  us  who  were  bom  in  the  due  time  of  the  gospel^  but  to  all 
mankind  since  Adam;  for  God,  who  is  infinitely  patient  in  His 
justice,  was  not  at  all  patient  in  His  mercy;  He  forbears  to  strike 
and  punish  us,  but  He  would  not  forbear  to  provide  cure  for  us  and 
remedy.  Eor,  as  if  God  could  not  stav  from  redeeming  us.  He, pro- 
mised the  Bedeemer  to  Adam  in  the  beginning  of  the  world's  sin ; 
and  Christ  was  Hhe  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world'/ 
and  the  covenant  of  the  gospel,  though  it  was  not  made  with  man, 
yet  it  was  from  the  beginning  performed  by  God  as  to  His  part 
as  to  the  ministration  of  pardon;  the  seed  of  the  woman  was  set 
up  against  the  dragon  as  soon  as  ever  the  tempter  had  won  his  first 
battle :  and  though  God  laid  His  hand,  and  drew  a  veil  of  types 
and  secrecy  before  the  manifestation  of  His  mercies,  yet  He  did  the 
work  of  redemption,  and  saved  us  by  the  covenant  of  faith,  and 
the  righteousness  of  believing,  and  the  mercies  of  repentance,  the 
graces  of  pardon,  and  the  blood  of  the  slain  Lamb,  even  from 
the  fall  of  Adam  to  this  very  day,  and  will. do  till  Christ's  second 
coming. 

Adam  fell  by  his  folly,  and  did  not  perform  the  covenant  of  one 
little  work,  a  work  of  a  single  abstinence;  but  he  was  restored  bv 
faith  in  the  seed  of  the  woman.  And  of  this  righteousness  Noah 
was  a  preacher  :  and  "by  faith  Enoch  was  translated k,"  and  by  faith 
a  remnant  was  saved  at  the  flood :  and  to  Abraham  this  was  '  im- 
puted for  righteousness^,'  and  to  all  the  patriarchs,  and  to  all  the 
righteous  ju^es,  and  hol^  prophets,  and  samts  of  the  Old  testament, 
even  while  they  were  obhged  (so  far  as  the  words  of  their  covenant 
were  expreraed)  to  the  law  of  works ;  their  pardon  was  sealed  and 
kept  within  the  veil,  within  the  curtains  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  they 
saw  it  not  then,  but  they  feel  it  ever  since.  And  this  was  a  great  ex- 
cellency of  the  divine  mercy  unto  them.  God  had  mercy  on  all  man- 
kind blefore  Christ's  manifestation,  even  beyond  the  mercies  of  their 
covenant ;  and  they  were  saved  as  we  are,  by  'the  seed  of  the  woman,' 
by  '  God  incarnate,'  by  '  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the 

t  [Rev.  xiii.  8.]  r  [Hcb.  xi.  5.] 

,  *  [Gen.  xy.  6j  Rom.  ir.  8,  9,  22;  Gal.  iii.  6.] 
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world :'  not  by  works,  for  we  all  failed  of  them ;  that  is,  not  by 
an  exact  obedience,  but  by  faith  working  by  love ;  by  sincere,  hearty 
endeavonrs,  and  beheving  God,  and  relying  upon  His  infinite  mercy, 
•  revealed  in  part,  and  now  fiilly  manifest  by  the  great  instrument  and 
means  of  that  mercy,  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  here  is  pardon  before 
we  asked  it,  pardon  before  Christ's  coming,  pardon  before  redemption, 
and  pardon  oefore  we  sinned.  What  greater  readiness  to  forgive 
us  can  be  imagined  ?  Yes,  there  is  one  degree  more  yet,  and  that 
will  prevent  a  mistake  in  this. . 

5.  For  God  so  pardoned  us  once,  that  we  should  need  no  more 
pardon :  He  pardons  us  "  by  turning  every  one  of  us  away  from  our 
iniquities*.^'  Thafs  the  purpose  of  Chnst;  that  He  might  safely 
pardon  us  before  we  sinned,  and  we  might  not  sin  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  pardon.  He  pardoned  us  not  only  upon  condition  we 
would  sin  no  more,  but  He  took  away  our  sin,  cured  our  cursed^ 
inclinations,  instructed  our  understanding,  rectified  our  will,  fortified 
us  against  temptation ;  and  now  every  man  whom  He  pardons  He 
also  sanctifies;  and  he  is  bom  of  God ;  and  he  must  not,  will  not, 
cannot  sin,  so  long  as  the  seed  of  God  remains  within  him,  so  long 
as  his  pardon  continues.  This  is  the  consummation  of  pardon.  For 
if  God  had  so  pardoned  us  as  only  to  take  away  our  evils  which  are 

f)ast,  we  should  have  needed  a  second  Saviour,  and  a  Bedeemer 
or  every  month,  and  new  pardons  perpetually.  But  our  blessed 
Redeemer  hath  taken  away  our  sin,  not  only  the  guilt  of  our  old 
but  our  inclinations  to  new  sins;  He  makes  us  hke  Himself,  and 
commands  us  to  live  so  that  we  shall  not  need  a  second  pajdon, 
that  is,  a  second  state  of  pardon;  for  we  are  but  once  baptized 
into  Christ's  death,  and  that  death  was  but  one,  and  our  redemption 
but  one,  and  our  covenant  the  same;  and  as  long  as  we  continue 
within  the  covenant,  we  are  still  within  the  power  and  comprehen- 
sions of  the  first  pardon. 

6.  And  yet  there  is  a  necessity  of  having  one  degree  of  pardon 
more  beyond  aU  this.  Pot  although  we  do  not  abjure  our  covenant, 
and  renounce  Christ,  and  extinguish  the  Spirit ;  yet  we  resist  Him, 
and  we  grieve  Him,  and  we  go  off  from  the  holiness  of  the  covenant, 
and  return  again,  and  very  often  step  aside,  and  need  this  great 
pardon  to  be  perpetually  applied  and  renewed ;  and  to  this  purpose, 
that  we  may  not  have  a  possible  need  without  a  certain  remedy, 
the  holy  "  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith"  and  pardon, 
sits  in  heaven  in  a  perpetual  advocation  for  us,  that  this  pardon  once 
wrought  may  be  for  ever  applied  to  every  emergent  need,  and  every 
tumour  of  pride,  and  every  broken  heart,  and  every  disturbed  con- 
science, and  upon  every  true  and  sincere  return  of  a  hearty  repent- 
ance. .  And  now  upon  this  title  no  more  degrees  can  be  added ;  it  is 

*  [Acts  iii.  26.]  ^  same  word  with  'cursed*  according  to 

'  [Johnson  explains  *  cursed '  by '  vex-      Richardson)  by  *  froward,  peevish,  ma> 
atious,   troublesome/  and   '  curst '  (the      lignant,'  &c— But  see  vol.  vii.  p.  383.J 
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already  greater,  and  was  before  all  our  needs,  than^  the  old  covenant, 
aud  beyond  the  revelations,  and  did  in  Adam's  youth  antedate  the 
gospel,  turning  the  pubhc  miseries  by  secret  grace  into  eternal  glories. 
But  now  upon  other  circumstances  it  is  remarkable  and  excellent, 
and  swells  like  an  hydropic  cloud  when  it  is  fed  with  the  breath 
of  the  morning  tide,  till  it  fills  the  bosom  of  heaven,  and  descends  in 
dews  and  gentle  showers  to  water  and  refresh  the  earth. 

7.  God  is  so  ready  to  forgive  that  Himself  works  our  dispositions 
towards  it,  and  either  must  in  some  degree  pardon  us  before  we 
are  capable  of  pardon,  by  His  grace  making  way  for  His  mercy, 
or  else  we  can  never  hope  for  pardon.  For  unless  Ood  by  His 
preventing  grace  should  first  work  the  first  part  of  our  pardon,  even 
without  any  dispositions  of  our  own  to  receive  it,  we  could  not  desire 
a  pardon,  nor  hope  for  it,  nor  work  towards  it,  nor  ask  it,  nor  receive 
it.  This  giving  of  preventing  grace  is  a  mercy  of  forgiveness  con- 
trary to  that  severity  by  which  some  desperate  persons  are  given  over 
to  a  reprobate  sense ;  that  is,  a  leaving  of  men  to  themselves  so  that 
they  cannot  pray  effectually,  nor  desire  holily,  nor  repent  truly,  nor 
receive  any  of  those  mercies  which  God  designed  so  plenteously, 
and  the  Son  of  God  purchased  so  dearly  for  us.  When  God  sends  a 
plague  of  war  upon  a  land,  in  all  the  accounts  of  rehgion  and  expec- 
tations of  reason  the  way  to  obtain  our  peace  is  to  leave  our  sins  for 
which  the  war  was  sent  upon  us  as  the  messenger  of  wrath ;  and 
without  this  we  are  like  to  perish  in  the  judgment.  But  then  con- 
sider what  a  sad  condition  we  are  in ;  war  mends  but  few  but  spoils 
multitudes ;  it  legitimates  rapine  and  authorizes  murder ;  and  these 
crimes  must  be  ministered  to  by  their  lesser  relatives,  by  covetousness, 
and  anger,  and  pride,  and  revenge,  and  heats  of  blood,  and  wilder 
iberty,  and  all  the  evil  that  can  be  supposed  to  come  from,  or  run  to, 
such  cursed  causes  of  mischief.  But  then  if  the  punishment  in- 
creases the  sin,  by  what  instrument  can  the  punishment  be  removed  ? 
How  shall  we  be  pardoned  and  eased,  when  our  remedies  are  con- 
verted into  causes  of  the  sickness,  and  our  antidotes  are  poison  P 
Here  there  is  a  plain  necessity  of  God's  preventing  grace ;  and  if 
there  be  but  a  necessity  of  it,  that  is  enough  to  ascertain  us  we  shall 
have  it :  but  unless  God  should  begin  to  pardon  us  first,  for  nothing, 
and  against  our  own  dispositions,  we  see  there  is  no  help  in  us,  nor 
for  us.  If  we  be  not  smitten,  we  are  undone ;  if  we  are  smitten,  we 
perish:  and  as  young  Demarchus^  said  of  his  love  when  he  was 
made  master  of  his  wish, 

Salvus  snm  quia  pereo,  si  non  peream  plane  inteream : 

we  may  say  of  some  of  God's  judgments,  '  we  perish  when  we  are 
safe,  because  our  sins  are  not  smitten;  and  if  they  be,  then  we  are 
worse  undone :'  because  we  grow  worse  for  being  miserable;  but  we 

*  ['  and  was  greater  than/  in  first  two  *  [Leg.  *  Dinarchus.  *  Plant  Trucul., 

cdd.]  act  iv.  sc.  1.  lin.  9.] 
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can  be  relieved  only  by  a  free  mercy.  For  pardon  is  the  miy  to 
pardon ;  and  when  God  gives  ns  our  penny^  then  we  can  work  for 
another ;  and  a  gift  is  the  way  to  a  grace^  and  all  that  we  can  do 
towards  it^  is  but  to  take  it  in  God's  method.  And  this  must  needs 
be  a  great  forwardness  of  fo^veness,  when  God's  mercy  gives  the 
pardon^  and  the  wav  to  find  it^  and  the  hand  to  receive  it,  and  the 
eye  to  search  it,  and  the  heart  to  desire  it ;  being  busy  and  effective 
as  Elijah's  fire,  which  intending  to  convert  the  sacrifice  into  its  own 
more  spiritual  nature  of  flames  and  purified  substances,  stood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fuel,  and  called  forth  its  enemies,  and  licked 
up  the  hindering  moisture  and  the  water  of  the  trenches,  and  made 
the  altar  send  forth  a  fiEmtastic  smoke  before  the  sacrifice  was  en- 
kindled. So  is  the  preventing  grace  of  God :  it  does  all  the  work 
of  our  souls,  and  makes  its  own  way,  and  invites  itself,  and  prepares 
its  own  lodging,  and  makes  its  own  entertainment;  it  gives  us  pre- 
cepts, and  makes  us  able  to  keep  them ;  it  enables  our  faculties,  and 
excites  our  desires ;  it  provokes  us  to  pray,  and  sanctifies  our  heart 
in  prayer,  and  makes  our  prayer  go  forth  to  act,  and  the  act  does 
make  the  desire  valid,  and  the  desire  does  make  the  act  certain  and 
persevering;  and  both  of  them  are  the  works  of  God.  For  more  is 
received  into  the  soul  from  without  the  soul  than  does  proceed  from 
within  the  soul :  it  is  more  for  the  soul  to  be  moved  and  disposed, 
than  to  work  when  that  is  done ;  as  the  passage  from  death  to  life  is 
greater  than  from  life  to  action,  especially  since  the  action  is  owing 
to  that  cause  that  put  in  the  first  principle  of  life. 

These  are  the  great  degrees  of  God's  forwardness  and  readiness  to 
forgive,  for  the  expression  ofwhich  no  language  is  sufficient  but  God's 
own  words  describing  mercy  in  all  those  dimensions  which  can  signify 
to  us  its  greatness  and  infinity.  His  mercy  'is  great,'  His  mercies 
'are  many,'  His  mercy  'reacheth  unto  the  heavens,'  it  'fills  heaven 
and  earth,'  it  is  '  above  all  His  works  V  it '  endureth  for  ever.'  '  God 
pitieth  us  as  a  father  doth  his  children ;'  nay.  He  is  '  our  Father,' 
and  the  same  also  is  '  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort,' so  that  mercy  and  we  have  the  same  relation ;  and  well  it  may 
be  so,  for  we  live  and  die  together ;  for  as  to  man  only  (rod  shews 
the  mercy  of  forgiveness,  so  if  God  takes  away  His  mercy,  man  shall 
be  no  more ;  no  more  capable  of  felicity,  or  of  any  thing  that  is  per- 
fective of  his  condition  or  his  person.  JBut  as  God  preserves  man  by 
His  mercy,  so  His  mercy  hath  all  its  operations  upon  man,  and 
retunis  to  its  own  centre  and  incircumscription  and  infinity,  unless  it 
issues  forth  upon  us.  And  therefore  besides  the  former  great  lines  of 
the  mercy  of  forgiveness,  there  is  another  chain,  which  but  to  produce 
and  tell  its  links  is  to  open  a  cabinet  of  jewels  where  every  stone  is  as 
bright  as  a  star,  and  every  star  is  great  as  the  sun,  and  shines  for  ever, 

unless  we  shut  our  eyes,  or  draw  the  veil  of  obstinate  and  final  sins, 

• 

»  [See  p.  633  above.] 
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1.  God  is  long-saffering^  that  is,  long  before  He  be  angry;  and 
yet  Qod  is  provoked  every  day,  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
folly  of  the  heathens,  and  the  rudeness  and  infidelity  of  the  Mahume- 
tans,  and  the  negligence  and  vices  of  Christians :  and  He  that  can 
behold  no  impurity  is  received  in  all  places  with  perfumes  of  mush- 
rooms, and  garments  spotted  with  the  flesh,  and  stained  souls,  and 
the  actions  and  issues  of  misbelief,  and  an  evil  conscience,  and  with 
accursed  sins  that  He  hates  upon  pretence  of  religion  which  He 
loves;  and  He  is  made  a  party  against  Himself  by  our  voluntary 
mistakes ;  and  men  continue  ten  years,  and  twenty,  and  thirty,  and 
fifty,  in  a  course  of  sinning,  and  thev  grow  old  with  the  vices  of  their 
youth ;  and  yet  Ood  forbears  to  kill  them,  and  to  consign  them  over 
to  an  eternity  of  horrid  pains,  still  expecting  that  they  should  repent 
and  be  saved. 

2.  Besides  this  long-sufferance  and  forbearing  with  an  unwearied 
patience,  Ood  also  excuses  a  sinner  oftentimes,  and  takes  a  little 
thing  for  an  excuse,  so  far  as  to  move  Him  to  intermedial  fjAVours 
first,  and  from  thence  to  a  final  pardon.  He  passes  by  the  sins  of 
our  youth  with  a  huge  easiness  to  pardon,  if  He  be  entreated  and 
reconciled  by  the  effective  repentance  of  a  vigorous  manhood*  He 
takes  ignorance  for  an  excuse;  and  in  eveiy  degree  of  its  being 
inevitable  or  innocent  in  its  proper  cause,  it  is  also  inculpable  and 
innocent  in  its  proper  effects,  though  in  their  own  natures  criminal. 
"  But  I  found  mercy  of  the  Lord,  because  I  did  it  in  ignorance,'' 
saith  St.  Paul".  He  pities  our  iii^rmities,  and  strikes  off  much  of 
the  account  upon  that  stock :  the  violence  of  a  temptation  and  rest- 
lessness of  its  motion,  the  perpetuity  of  its  solicitation,  the  weariness 
of  a  man's  spirit,  the  state  of  sickness,  the  necessity  of  secular  affairs, 
the  pubUc  customs  of  a  people,  have  all  of  them  a  power  of  pleading 
and  prevailing  towards  some  degrees  of  pardon  and  diminution  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God. 

3.  When  God  perceives  Himself  forced  to  strike,  yet  then  Tie 
takes  off  His  hand,  and  repents  Him  of  the  evil ;  it  is  as  if  it  were 
against  Him  that  any  of  His  creatures  should  fall  under  the  strokes 
of  an  exterminating  fury. 

4.  When  He  is  forced  to  proceed.  He  yet  makes  an  end  before  He 
hath  half  done :  and  is  as  glad  of  a  pretence  to  pardon  us,  or  to 
strike  less,  as  if  He  himself  had  the  deliverance  and  not  we.  When 
Ahab°  had  but  humbled  himself  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  God  was 
glad  of  it,  and  went  with  the  message  to  the  prophet  himself,  saying, 
"  Seest  thou  not  how  Ahab  humbles  himself  ?"  What  was  the  event 
of  k f  "I  wiU  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days,  but  in  his  son's  days 
the  evil  shall  come  upon  his  house." 

5.  God  forgets  our  sin  and  puts  it  out  of  His  remembrance ;  that 
is,  He  makes  it  as  though  it  had  never  been.  He  makes  penitence  to 
be  as  pure  as  innocence  to  all  the  effects  of  pardon  ana  glory ;  the 
memory  of  the  sins  shall  not  be  upon  record  to  be  used  to  any  after- 

■  [I  Tim.  i.  IS.]  •  [1  Kings  xxi.  29.] 
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act  of  disadvantage,  and  never  shall  return  unless  we  force  tliem  out 
of  their  secret  places  by  ingratitude  and  a  new  state  of  sinning. 

6.  God  sometimes  gives  pardon  beyond  all  His  revelations  and 
declared  will,  and  provides  suppletories  of  repentance  even  then 
when  He  cuts  a  man  off  from  the  time  of  repentance,  accepting  a 
temporal  death  instead  of  an  eternal  p  ;  that  although  the  divine  anger 
might  interrupt  the  growing  of  the  fimits,  yet  in  some  cases  and  to 
some  persons  the  death  and  the  veiy  cutting  off  shall  go  no  further, 
but  be  instead  of  explicit  and  long  repentances.  Thus  it  happened 
to  Uzzah,  who  was  smitten  for  his  zeal,  and  died  in  severity  for  pre- 


p  [The  reader  may  not  be  displeased 
with  seeing  some  sentences  from  the 
fathers  upon  this  interesting  question. 

The  case  e.  g.  of  the  disobedient 
prophet  is  noticed  by  St.  Gregory,  dial, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  24.  torn.  ii.  col.  405.  Cnm 
Bcri])tum  sit,  Justus  quacumque  morte 
praeventus  fuerit,  justitia  ejus  non  au- 
ferctur  ab  eo ;  electi,  qui  proculdubio 
ad  perpetuam  vitam  tendunt,  quid  eis 
ooest  si  ad  modicum  dure  moriunturf 
£t  est  fortasse  nonnun<|uam  eorum  cul- 
pi,  licet  minima,  qua  m  eadem  dcbeat 
n^orte  resecari.  fjndc  fit,  ut  reprobi 
potestatem  qiiidem  contra  viventes  acci- 
plant,  sed  illis  morienUbus  hoc  iu  eis 
gravuis  vindicetur,  quod  contxa  bonos 
potestatem  suae  cnidelitatis  acceperunt, 
fticut  idem  carnifex  qui  eumdem  Tene- 
rabilem  diaconum  viventem  ferire  per- 
missus  est,  gaudere  super  mortuum  per- 
misBUS  non  est  Quod  sacra  quoque 
testentur  eloquia.  Nam  vir  Dei  contra 
Samariam  missus,  quia  per  inobedien- 
tiam  in  itinere  comedit,  hunc  leo  in  eo- 
dem  itinere  occidit  Sed  sUtim  illic 
scriptum  est,  *  Quia  stetit  leo  juxU  asi- 
nnm,  et  non  comedit  de  cadavere.'  £z 
qua  re  ostenditur,  quod  peccatum  inobe- 
dientiee  in  ipsa  fiierit  mortc  laxatum: 
quia  idem  leo,  quem  viventem  praesum- 
sit  occidere,  contingere  non  prsesumsit 
oecisum.  Qui  enim  occidendi  ausum 
babuit,  de  oocisi  cadavere  comedendi 
licentiam  non  accepit :  quia  is  qui  cul- 
pabilis  in  vita  fuerat^  punita  inobedien- 
tia  erat  jam  Justus  ex  morte.  Leo  ergo 
qui  prius  peccatoris  vitam  necayerat, 
eustodivit  postmodum  cadaver  justi. 

Theodoret  also  (In  iii.  Reg.  qusest. 
xliiL  tom.  i.  p.  489  sq.)  entirely  assumes 
that  the  prophet's  punishment  was  only 
temporal 

Cassian  says  (coll.  vii  cap.  25  sq. 
p.  452  sq.)  that  Ood  sends  heavy  tem- 
poral chastisements  upon  His  saints,  *  ut 
eos  tamquam  aurum  vel  argentnm  igni- 
tum  ad  illam  perpetuitatem  nulla  indi- 
gentes  pccnali  purge tione  transmittat. 
Quod  in  illo  propneta  atque  homine  Dei . . 


manifeste  videmus  impletum,  qui  pro 
culpa  unins  inobedientiae,  quam  tamen 
non  de  industria,  nee  vitio  propriss  volun- 
tatis, sed  alterius  circumventione  con- 
traxit,  Gonfestim  a  leone  conteritur,  ita 
de  eo  scriptura  narrante:  Vir  Dei  est, 
qui  inobediens  fuit  ori  Domini,  et  tradi- 
dit  eum  Dominus  leoni,  et  con&egit  eum 
juxta  verbum  Domini,  quod  locutus  esL 
In  quo  facto,  et  solutionem  delicti  prae- 
■entis  atque  erroris  incauti,  et  jnstitise 
merita,  pro  quibus  prophetam  suum  Do* 
minus  temporaliter  tradidit  vexatori,  par- 
citas  ipsa  et  continentia  praedatoris  osten- 
dit,  quia  nihil  penitus  audet  voracissima 
bestia  de  tradito  sibi  cadavere  degustare. 

The  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  ia 
noticed  by  Origen,  In  Matt.,  tom.  xv. 
{15.  tom.  iiL  p.  673.  A<^  rovro  M  ofutp- 
rUf,  xa06yroty  rh,  ityaytypofifiiva'  &|tot  yhp 
^ffcuf  Tov  4k  Betas  ixurKowiis  itwoKc^ip 
iirrav$a  rh  ^fiaprnfA^rov  9tit  voa^ttrfthrf 
tva  KaBap4>T€fnn  k%dKKcirfwrtp  ierit  rw 
fiiovt  rifiofipn04yT€s  rij  iarayniirdajf  abroTs 
vcu8c^c<  iv  icoip^  0aycCrf>,  ith  rh  Si 
wtwufTtvK4v(u,  Koi  ti4pos  T<  rop^L  ro^s 
wSHas  T&tf  dToor6\my  r§$7iK4pm, 

St  Augustine  also  (Contr.  epist  Par- 
men.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  tom.  ix.  col.  57) 
commenting  on  St  Paul's  *  delivering*  a 
person  'anto  Satan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  flesb,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  asks, '  Quid 
ergo  agebat  apostolus,  nisi  ut  per  interi- 
turn  camis  saluti  spiritali  consuleret,  ut 
dve  aliqua  poena  vel  morte  corporali, 
sicut  Ananias  et  uxor  ejus  ante  pedes 
apostoli  Petri  ceciderunt,  sive  per  poeni- 
tentiam,  quoniam  Satanae  traditus  erat, 
interimeret  in  se  sceleratam  camis  con- 
cupiscentiam.' 

By  Cassian  also  (colL  vL  cap.  11. 
p.  424.)  Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  said, 
like  the  gatherer  of  sticks  upon  the  sab- 
bath-day, '  mortis  ad  pnesens  excepisse 
sen  tentiam,'  to  have  been  sentenced  to 
temporal  death,  as  distinguished  from 
eternal.— Cfl  vol  ii.  p.  585,  and  iii.  SSL] 
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varicating  the  letter  by  earnestness  of  spirit  to  serve  the  whole  reli- 
gion. Thus  it  was  also  in  the  case  gf  the  Corinthians  that  died  a 
temporal  death  for  their  undecent  circumstances  in  receiizing  the  holy 
sacrament;  St  Paul  who  used  it  for  an  ai^ument  to  threaten  them 
into  reverence^  went  no  further^  nor  pressed  the  argument  to  a  sadder 
issue  than  to  die  temporally. 

But  these  suppletories  are  but  seldom^  and  they  are  also  great 
troubles,  and  ever  without  comfort,  and  dispensed  irregularly,  and 
that  not  in  the  case  of  habitual  sins,  that  we  know  of,  or  very  great 
sins,  but  in  single  actions,  or  instances  of  a  less  malignity ;  and  they 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  because  there  is  no  rule  concerning  them ; 
but  when  they  do  happen  they  magnify  the  infiniteness  of  God's 
mercy,  which  is  commensurate  to  all  our  needs,  and  is  not  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  limits  of  His  own  revelations. 

7.  God  pardons  the  greatest  sinners,  and  hath  left  them  upon 
record ;  and  there  is  no  instance  in  the  scripture  of  the  divine  for- 
giveness but  in  such  instances  the  misery  of  which  was  a  fit  instru- 
ment to  speak  aloud  the  glories  of  God's  mercies,  and  gentleness, 
and  readiness  to  forgive.  Such  were  St.  Paul  a  persecutor,  and 
St.  Peter  that  forswore  his  Master ;  Mary  Magdalene  with  seven 
devils,  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  Manasses  an  idolater,  David  a  mur- 
derer and  adulterer,  the  Corinthian  for  incest,  the  children  of  Israel 
for  ten  times  rebelling  against  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness,  with  mur- 
muring, and  infideUty,  and  rebellion,  and  schism,  and  a  golden  calf, 
and  open  disobedience :  and  above  all  I  shall  instance  in  the  pharisees 
among  the  Jews,  who  had  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  our 
blessed  Saviour  intimates,  and  tells  the  particular,  viz.,  in  saying 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  by  which  Christ  did  work  was  an  evil  spirit; 
and  afterward  they  crucified  Christ;  so  that  two  of  the  persons  of 
the  most  holy  Trinity  were  openly  and  solemnly  defied,  and  God 
had  sent  out  a  decree  that  they  should  be  cut  off;  yet  forty  years' 
time,  after  all  this,  was  left  for  their  repentance,  and  they  were  called 
upon  by  arguments  more  persuasive  and  more  excellent  in  that  forty 
years  than  all  the  nation  had  heard  from  their  prophets  even  from 
Samuel  to  Zecharias.  And  Jonas  thought  he  had  reason  on  his  side 
to  refuse  to  go  to  threaten  Nineveh ;  he  knew  God's  tenderness  in 
destroying  His  creatures,  and  he  should  be  thought  to  be  but  a 
false  prophet;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  according  to  his  belief;  "Jonah 
prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  1  pray  Thee,  Lord,  was  not  this  my 
saying  when  I  was  yet  in  my  country  r  Therefore  I  fled ;  for  I  knew 
Thou  wert  a  gracious  God  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
kindness,  and  repentest  Thee  of  the  evil^.''  He  told  beforehand  what 
the  event  would  be,  and  he  had  reason  to  know  it;  God  proclaimed 
it  in  a  cloud  before  the  face  of  all  Israel',  and  made  it  to  be  His 
name,  Miserator  et  misericora  Deu8,  ''The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,"  &c. 

You  see  the  largeness  of  this  treasure;  but  we  can  see  no  end,  for 

'  [Jonah  iv.  2.]  »  [Exod.  xxxiv.  6.] 
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we  have  not  yet  looked  njpon  the  rare  arts  of  conyendon ;  nor  that 
Grod  leaves  the  natural  habit^of  virtues^  even  after  the  acceptation  is 
interrupted.;  nor  his  working  extra-regular  miracles  besides  the  suf- 
ficiency of  Moses^  and  the  prophets^  and  the  New  testament;  and 
thousands  more  which  we  cannot  consider  now. 

But  this  we  can :  when  God  sent  an  angel  to  pour  plagues  upon 
the  earth,  there  were  in  their  hands  phiala  aurea*,  'golden  phials  :' 
for  the  death  of  men  is  precious  and  costly,  and  it  is  an  expense  that 
Ood  delights  not  in :  but  they  were  '  phials  V.  that  is,  such  vessels 
as  out  of  them  no  great  evil  could  come  at  once ;  but  it  comes  out 
with  dif&culty,  sobbing  and  troubled  as  it  passes  fortb ;  it  comes 
through  a  narrow  neck,  and  the  parts  of  it  crowd  at  the  port  to  get 
forth,  and  are  stifled  by  each  other's  neighbourhood,  and  all  strive  to 
get  out,  but  few  can  pass ;  as  if  Ood  did  nothing  but  threaten,  and 
draw  His  judgments  to  the  mouth  of  the  phial  with  a  full  body,  and 
there  made  it  stop  itself. 

The  result  of  this  consideration  is,  that  as  we  fear  the  divine  judg- 
ments, so  that  we  adore  and  love  His  soodness,  and  let  the  golden 
chains  of  the  divine  mercy  tie  us  to  a  noble  prosecution  of  our  duty  and 
the  interests  of  religion.  For  he  is  the  worst  of  men  whom  kindness 
cannot  soften  nor  endearments  oblige,  whom  gratitude  cannot  tie 
faster  than  the  bands  of  life  and  death.  He  is  an  ill-natured  sinner, 
if  he  will  not  comply  with  the  sweetnesses  of  heaven,  and  be  civil  to 
his  angel-guardian,  or  observant  of  his  'Patron  God,'  who  made 
him,  and  feeds  him,  and  keeps  all  his  faculties,  and  takes  care  of 
him,  and  endures  his  follies,  and  waits  on  him  more  tenderly  than  a 
nurse,  more  diligently  than  a  chent,  who  hath  greater  care  of  him 
than  his  father,  and  whose  bowels  yearn  over  mm  with  more  com- 
passion than  a  mother;  who  is  bountiful  beyond  our  needs,  and 
merciful  beyond  our  hopes,  and  makes  capacities  in  us  to  receive 
more.  Fear  is  stronger  than  death,  and  love  is  more  prevalent  than 
fear,  and  kindness  is  the  greatest  endearment  of  love;  and  vet  to  an 
ingenuous  person  gratitude  is  greater  than  all  these,  and  obliges  to 
a  solemn  duty  when  love  fails,  and  fear  is  dull  and  unactive,  and 
death  itself  is  despised.  But  the  man  who  is  hardened  against 
kindness,  and  whose  dut^  is  not  made  alive  with  gratitude,  must  be 
used  like  a  slave,  and  driven  like  an  ox,  and  enticed  with  goads  and 
whips,  but  must  never  enter  into  the  inheritance  of  sons.  Let  us 
take  heed ;  for  mercy  is  like  a  rainbow,  which  Qoi  set  in  the  clouds 
to  remember  mankind  :  it  shines  here  as  long  as  it  is  not  hindered ; 
but  we  must  never  look  for  it  after  it  is  night,  and  it  shines  not  in 
the  other  world.  If  we  refuse  mercy  here,  we  shall  have  justice  to 
eternity. 

*  [Rev.  XT.  7.]  ^.  -HML  of  the  word  (and  compare  roL  viil  pw 

*  [Taylor  waa  misled  by  the  Englidjf'V  l7o;p^4«<jUi|,«poculum,  patera,*  Stcph.J 

I      .  \ 
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68,  prop.  fin.  • .  '<  follow  Abnlom."  [A  common  allusion  at  the  time,  in  r«* 
ferenoe  either  to  those  who  joined  the  parliament,  in  hope  of  seeing  a 
redresa  of  grieyances,*  (see  Usher's  'Answer  to  Second  Qaery,'  &c., 
Parr's  Life  of  Usher,  [».  65,)  or  to  the  adherenta  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ) 
see  Hall,  *  Apology  aeaiust  Brownists,*  sect  xxiiL,  and '  Certain  catholic  pro- 
positions,' &c,  Yol  iL  p.  499.  Works,  fol«  Lend.  1661.  Chillingworth,  ch. 
li  i  168.] 

125,  note. — [The  whole  passage  in  Aldatns  is  as  follows  ;^ 
Capra  lupmn  non  sponte  meo  nunc  nhere  lacto, 

Quod  male  pastoris  proTida  cura  jubet. 
Creverit  ilia  simul,  mea  me  post  ubera  pascet : 
Improbitas  nnllo  flectitur  obsequio. 
It  is  translated  from  the  Greek ;  the  original  ia  giyen  in  the  notes  to  Alci* 
atus,  4tOb  PaUv.  1621.] 

423.  [The  first  part  of  this  anecdote  from  Plutarch,  concerning  the  Roman 
gentleman  and  the  '  siren  and  srace'  of  his  eloquence,  will  remind  the  reader 
of  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Wesley  (Southey,  chap.  zir.  in  a.d.  1742). 
At  Wednesbury,  **  the  persons  and  propeity  of  the  Methodists  were  attacked ; 
mobs  were  collected  by  the  sound  of  horn,  windows  were  demolished,  houses 
broken  open,  goods  destroyed  or  stolen,  men,  women,  and  children,  beaten, 
pelted,  and  dragged  in  the  kennels,"  &c.  Mr.  Wesley  **  hearing  of  the  sute 
of  things  at  W^eabuiy,  went  there,  like  a  man  whose  maxim  it  was,  always 
to  look  danger  in  the  frioe.  He  preached  in  mid-day,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  town ;  . . .  but  in  the  evening  the  mob  beset  the  house  in  which  he  was 
lodged;  they  were  in  great  strength,  and  their  cry  was,  'Bring  out  the 
minister,  we  will  have  the  minister  1'  Wesley,  who  neyer  on  any  occa- 
sion lost  his  calmness  or  his  self-possession,  desired  one  of  his  frfends  to 
take  the  captain  of  the  mob  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  into  the  honse.  The 
fellow  waa  either  aoothed  or  awed  by  Wesley's  appearance  and  serenity. 
He  was  desired  to  bring  in  one  or  two  of  the  most  angry  of  his  companions ; 
they  were  appeased  in  Sie  same  manner,  and  made  way  for  the  man,  whom 
fiye  minutes  before  they  would  fain  have  pulled  to  pieces,  that  he  might  go 
out  to  the  people.  Wealey  then  called  for  a  chair,  got  upon  it,  and  demanded 
of  the  multitade  what  they  wanted  with  him  t  Sane  of  them  made  answer, 
they  wanted  him  to  go  with  them  to  the  justice.  He  replied,  with  all  his 
heart;  and  added  a  lew  sentences,  which  had  such  an  efibct  that  a  cry 
arose,  *  The  gentleman  b  an  honest  gentleman,  and  we  will  spill  our  blood 
in  his  defence.'"] 
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